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CHAPTER I. 
GOING TO HOUSE-KEEPING. 


penniless, and with an only son, to her father’s 
house. She bore her reverses meekly, and directed 


My house & cottage more 
Than palace; and should fitting be 
For all my use, no luxury,—Cow ey. 


a New-England mother,—a good education for her 
son. The boy, William Barclay, found only happi- 
ness in the change. He was released from what 
seemed to hima prison, a nursery in a narrow City 
street, and permitted to feed grandfather’s sheep, to 
harness his horse, sometimes to ride and drive him; 
in short, to employ those faculties that employed 
are blessings, and unemployed, tormentors. 

The parsonage, as we have said, was apart from 
the village. Either because of his early solitude, 
or through the leading of his mother, who, turned 
back from the world, loved to commune with God. 
in his works, or from an innate love of natural 
beauty, William Barclay knit his heart to this 
home of his ehildhood; and when his grandfather 
died, and the place was sold, and he was compelled 
to leave it, he felt much as might our firat parents, 
when from Paradise they “took their solitary way.” 

His mother had a pittance, and this, with strain- 
ing every nerve, and now and then a lift from a 
friend, enabled her to go on with her favourite 
project. She and her son were received in the 
families of her friends, and changed their abode 
according to the liberality or convenience of their 
patrons. But William was kept at his books, and 
this repaid her for every sacrifice and every exer- 
tion. illiam, however, was not of a temper: to 
brook this strain on his mother, and partial depen- 
dance on others. As soon as he was of an age to 
comprehend it, he renounced the idea of what is 
technically called an education, the four years at 
college,—threw himself on his own exertions, and. 
by hook and by crook, that is, by infinite ey 
and diligence, and by the mcst severe self-denial 
and frugality, he supported himself, obtained the 
rudiments of an excellent education, and learned 
the art of printing. At the age of twenty-two he 
was the conductor of a valuable printing -yrens in 
the city of New York, in partnership with Norton, 
its proprietor, and with a reasonable prospect of a 
joint property in the concern. In the mean time, 


































In a picturesque district of New England, — it 
matters not in which of the Eastern States, for 
in them all there is such unity of character and 
similarity of condition, that what is true of one 
may be probable of all,—in one of them there is 
a sequestered village called Greenbrook. The 
place derives its name from a stream of water 
which bears this descriptive appellation, 


‘¢ Ag if the bright fringe of herbs on its brink, 
Had given their stain to the wave they drink, 
And they, whose meadows it murmurs through, 

- Have named the stream from its own fair hue.” 


There is one particularly beautiful spot, where 
this little river, or ratier brook (for it is not wider 
than the Tider at Washington), winds through a 
lovely meadow, and then stretches round a rocky 
peninsula,—curving in and out, and lingering as 
if it had a human heart and loved that which it 
enriched. On a gentle slope, rising from the 
meadow and catching the first rays of the morning 
sun, stood an old-fashioned parsonage, about half 
a mile from the village and at right angles with it, 
so that its road and shaded side-walks, and the 
goinga-out and comings-in of his flock, could be 
overlooked by the good pastor. Parson Draper's. 
were not the days of agricultural and horticultural 
societies, and just as he received the place, he was 
content to hold and leave it. He cut the hay 
from the meadow, and pastured a few sheep in 
the beautiful wood of maples, oaks; and beeches, 
that sheltered him from the north-west wind,— 

where, if they did not find the sweetest pasture in 
| the world, they looked prettily, cropping their 

seanty food from the rocky knolls, or grouped 
| together in the shaded dells. 
3 The good man, according to his views of them, 
| performed his duties faithfully. He read diligently 
| large books of divinity, preached two sermons wbh 
} (never an old one) every Sabbath, was punctual | tain a family and ge a-head. Thankful ought we to 
| from these sacerdotal offices to improve his 
| garden, or till his little farm. He had but two 
1 'ghildren, the one a worthless son, and the other. a 
| gitl, @ most dutifel and gentle creature, who | 


not wait till he be bald or Brey before he may, 
with prudence, avail himself of the blessed institu- 
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all her energies to one objecty—the sine gud non of | 
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is earnings were sufficient to enable hisn to main- | : 
be, that in our fayoured land a working man need | 
tion of marriage ;--that if, like William Barclay, 
he be capable, ital frugal, and willing to dis- { 
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\ married a merchant, lived fromerey in-a oify | pense with superfluities, he may, while hope is { 
Il’. fortwo or three years, and then returned a Wigay, | unblighted, resolution vigorons, and love in ite | 
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early freshness, assume the responsibilities of a 
married man. Jn Europe,—ay, in what was 
“merry England,” it is not so; the kind order of 
nature and Providence is bafiled, and the working 
man, be he “capable, diligent, and frugal,” has 
an alms-house in his perspective, or the joyless 
alternative, a life of safe and pining singleness. 

“ And this is our Aome,” said Mrs. Barclay to 


| her husband, as they entered a small, newly-built, 





two-story house in Greenwich Street. 

« Yes, dear Anne ; and if it were but in Green- 
brook, and a little stream before it, and an oak 
wood on one side, and a grecn lane to the road 
on the other, we should stand a good chance at 
love in a cottage.” 

“ I see how it is, William ; I have yet to cure 

ou of your home-sickness for the old parsonage. 
ho knows but we may go there some time or 
other? In the mean time, let us try if we cannot 
be happy with love in a small house, instead of a 
cottage.” 

“ You could make the happiness of any home 

to me, Anne. Shifted about as 1 have been from 


| tesa to post, I searcely know what home is, 


rom experience ; but it is a word that to my 
mind expresses every motive and aid to virtue, 
and indicates almost every source of happiness, 


Iam sure of content ; but will not you, Anne, 
_ contrast this little dwelling with your father’s 


spacious house, and when you look into the dirty 
street, or into our poor, cramped, ten-fect yard, 
will you not pine to sec the golden harvests we 


deft waving on the sunny slopes of Greenbrook, 
_ or for the beautiful view, from your window, of 


' meadow and mountain ? 


Will you not miss the 


_ pleasant voices of home 1—the footsteps of sisters 


and brothers ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the wife, smiling through the 
tears that gushed from nature’s fount at the picture 
of her father’s honse—“ Yes, J shall miss all this, 
—for who ever did, or ever can, forget a happy 
home? J may even shed many tears, William ; 


| but they will be like the rain that falla when 


the sun shines,—there will be no cloud over the 
heart. I am sure I shall never repent the promise 
made this night three weeks, forsaking all others 
to cleave to you alone.” 


“T trust you will not, Anne. But I cannot 


_ help wishing 1 was not obliged at once to put you 





to such a test. This house seems to me smaller 


than when I hired it ; this parlour is scarcely big 


enough to turn in.” 


“Now it struck me as just of tho right size. I 
always had a fancy for a snug parlour. Nothing 
looks so forlorn as a large, desolate, cold, half- 
furnished, shabby parlour.” 

Mr. Barclay smiled. —“ You have certainly 
contrived, Anne, to make the large parlour look 
disagreeable.” 

“ And I will try my best to make the small one 
agreeable.” 

A look from her husband indicated his belief 
that she could not fail. “ And can you say any 


| thing for this little bed-room?” he asked, opening 
| fhe door into an adjoining apartment. 


» After an instant’s survey she replied, “It suits 


| me exactly.” 


“ But that is an ugly jut.” | 
It’s not pretty, but how neatly the bureau fits 
ing—and this nice little closet, what a blessing ! 














—-a grate too! I did not expect this. It suits 
me exactly,’’ she repeated with hearty ‘emphasis. 
“ But perhaps you did not mean this for our 
apartment.”’ 

“ You must decide that. There is a room above 
this precisely like it.” 

“Then this shall be for mother, — she minds 
stairs and we do not. And here she shall have 
her rocking-chair and Bible, and I trust she will 
have a happy home after all.” : 

This “after all’ meant years of miserable 
shifting and changing, which old Mrs. Barclay 
had eudured with the patience of a martyr. No 
wonder William Barelay felt grateful to his wife 
when he perceived his mother’s happiness was 
her first care. Ile told Her so. 

“ Wait,” she said, “ till I deserve your thanks. 
But now tell me where this little passage leads 
to ?—~to the kitehen !—this is nice! I could not 
bear to think of thrusting Martha down into one 
of these New York cellar kitchens; they are so 
dark and dismal, after being used to our light, 
airy, sociable country kitchens, Martha will be 
delighted.” 

Mr. Barclay confessed he had made a sacrifice 
to secure a pleasant apartment for Martha, a 
young girl whom his wife (in country phrase) 
had “ taken to bring up.” “T had to decide,” he 
said “between two houses of equal rent, — the 
apartments in the other were larger than these, 
but the kitchen was under ground, and would have 
seemed dismal to Martha, and I knew you would 
wish to begin housekeeping with as much happi- 
ness as possible beneath your roof.” 

“ At your old tricks, William, doing kind aets 
and giving the credit to another. However, I 
have generosity enough to approve this sacrifice of 
a little for us, to a great deal for Martha. Mother 
says there would not be half so much complaining 
of help, if the master and mistress had a religious 
sense of their duties to them, and took proper 
pains to promote their happiness. Home should 
be the sweetest of all words even to the humblest 
member of a family.” 

This sentiment was echoed from William Bar- 
clay’s heart and tongue, and then the young pair 
proceeded to examine together their furniture, 
which had been purchased by the husband accord- 
ing to a few general directions from the wife, 
the funds being furnished by her father. We 
shall not give an inventory, but merely note that 
there were no superfluities,—no gewgaws of any 
description,—no mantel-glass, ornamented lamp, 
vase of Paris flowers, tawdry pictures ;—such are 
sometimes seen where there is a lamentable defi- 
ciency of substantial comforts. But there was, 
what in these dressed-up houses is sacrificed to 
show ;—ample stores of household linen, fine mat- 
tresses, as nice an apparatus for ablutions as a 
disciple of Combe could wish ; jugs, basins, and 
tubs large enough, if not to silence, to drown a 
travelling Englishman ; and finally one luxury, 
which long habit and well cultivated taste had 
rendered essential to happiness, —a book-case 
filled with well selected and well bound volumes. 
They paused before it, while Mrs. Barclay ran 
over the titles of some of the books ; “ ‘ History 
of England,’—* Universal History,’ — Marshall's 
Washington,’—‘ American Revolution,’— ‘ Shak- 
speare,’—4Milton,’—* Pope,’—* Addison,’ —* Gold- 
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smith,’—* Fenelon,’—‘ Taylor, —* Law,’—* John- 
son’s Dictionary,’—‘ Calmet’s Dictionary,’—* Lem- 
priere,’—‘. Biographical Dictionary.’ —O what a 
capital Atlas! How in the world, William, did 
you contrive to afford so many books? When 
father made an estimate of the cost of our furni- 
ture, he allowed twenty-five dollars for books ? 
That, he said, would buy a Bible, the histories 
of England and America, a cookery book, and 
dictionary, — quite enough, he said, for a nest 
e Pied *€ 

“© Your father is frugal, Anne, and so must we 
be ; but we have a right to select the department 
in which we prefer sparing, and that is not books. 
Since I have earned more than I was obliged to 
spend, I have made a y&rly investment in books, 
as the stock which would yield the best income. 
I had thus accumulated those heavy volumes on 
the lower shelves ; and as ladies sometimes think 
heavy books heavy reading, I filled up the case 
with such as I hoped would suit your taste, and 
profit us both. All these were bought with your 
money.” 

« All these ! how was that possible ?” 

“T will tell you. In purchasing your furniture, 
my dear wife, whenever two articles were offered 
of equal intrinsic value, the one ornamental and 
the other plain, I bought the plain one, and passed 
over the saving made to the book fund. For in- 
stance, I was offered a remarkably pretty Geneva 
clock, which cost fifty dollars in Paris, for thirty 
dollars. A clock I shouplit essential to the punc- 
tual arrangement of house affairs ; and to convince 
myself of the propriety of buying this particular 
clock, this bargain, 1 reasoned as people do when 
they would persuade themselves to that, which im 
their secret souls they know is not quite right. ‘1 
have bought nothing ornamental ; surcly we have 
a right to one indulgence of this sort,—I may 
never mect with such a bargain again,—it will 
just suit Anne’s taste.’ This last thought turned 
the scale, and I was on the point of concluding 
the purchase when the master of the shop said, 
‘If you really want the clock for a time-piece 
merely, here is an article of excellent mechanism, 
which costs only five dollars” I shut my eyes 
against the pretty Geneva clock, bought the five- 
dollar article, hung it up in the kitchen, and with 
the money saved 1 purchased that row of books. 
Instead of twenty-five dollars’ worth of glass and 
gilding, we have some of the best productions of 
the best minds. Instead of a poor gratification of 
our vanity, or at best of our eyes, we have a pro- 
ductive capital, from which we may derive ex- 
haustless pleasure, which hundreds may share, and 
which those who come after us may enjoy. OQ, 
who can estimate the value of a book !” 

“ Books are your penates, William.” 

“ If so, Anne, I have greatly the advantage of 
the ancients. Their household gods were dumb 
idols,—mine have living and immortal souls.” 

Mr. Barclay was a printer and might magnify 
his art; but what honour is not due to that art, 
which makes the spirits of the departed our familiar 
companions and instructors,—which realises the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, and transfuses the 
souls of the departed into the living ! 

* The father-in-law’s allowance exceeded that which 


Byron allows to the intelleetual wants of women, by the 
two histories and tho dictionary. 
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“ Anne, you do not tell me whether you are 
satisfied with my selection.” 

“ I see but one deficiency.” 

“O,a Bible! You do not think I have omitted 
that. No, that I consider as essential to a home 
as the foundation-stone to an edifice. But the 
Family Bible is for daily use, and has its proper 
station in the parlour. N either have I omitted the 
other item on your father’s list ; the cookery book 
is on a shelf in the kitchen, with a few other in- 
structive and entertaining volumes for Martha’s 
use. I believe that whatever tends to improve 
the minds and hearts of domestics will, to say the 
worst of it, not injure their service ; and that every 
wise provision for their happiness, multiplies the 
chances of their attachment and fidelity. We are 
novices, Anne, and may be wrong; but at any rate 
we will try it.” 

Mrs. Barclay was a loving and, with good reason, 
a trustful wife, and ready to co-operate with her 
husband in all his benevolent purposes. They 
looked at the neat spare room, which according to 
the fashion of their fathers, they had consecrated 
to hospitality ; and after pleasing themselvcs with 
the expectation, that this and that relative or friend 
would occasionally occupy it, they returned to the 
parlour, and naturally fell to the retrospect of the 
long and checkered track by which Providence had 
led them to this happy beginning of their married 
life. Perhaps this review was for the hundredth 
time; but it mattered not. Such subjects never 
lose their interest for the parties concerned. To 
others there was nothing striking in the history of 
their quiet lives ; but circumstances, to the indi- 
viduals they affect, take the hue of their feclings ; 
and glowing hopes and deep emotions produce an 
effect on ordinary events resembling the alterna- 
tions of shadows and sun-beams on a familiar 
landscape. 

Mrs. Barclay was one of the ten children of a 
rich farmer ; but there is nothing appalling to the 
most modest aspirant in the riches of a New Eng- 
Jand farmer, and the little, sweet-tempered, bright 
Anne Hyde was very early (so early that it seemed 
to him as a morning ped the tenant and joint 
proprietor of all William Barelay’s castles in the 
air. And he seemed to her, in the memory of her 
childhood, to run, like a golden thread, through 
all its web. She fondly recalled the time when, 
one bitter cold day, he left a skating party to drag 
her home on his sled ; and that unlucky day when 
she fell in climbing over the fence, tore her frock, 
and spilled her strawberries, and he re-filled her 
basket from his, and took her home to his gentle 
mother to mend the rent ; thus saving her from 


disgrace with her own mother, whose temper, poor | 


woman, was a little the worse for the wear and 
tear of ten children. And well she remembered 
the time when, in choosing sides for spelling, he. 
chose her before her pretty competitor, Fanny 
Smith, who was certainly the best speller ; and 
theirstanding together at poor Lucy Grey’s funeral, 
and crying so bitterly; and the next day their 
tying up a wreath of apple-blossoms and laying it 
on her grave ; and their first singing-school ; and 
though at meeting he sat with the bass and she 
with the treble, she never heard any voice but his. 
All she could not remember was the time when 
she did not love him, But it mattered not when 
or where the starting point was, in the snows of 
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winter or the pleasant summer field,—in the school ; had thus passed ; their cares were Bi 9a ie amd 
or church-yard,—when the heart was merry or | their enjoyments, a hundred fold. Mr. arclay’s 
gad ; pear dn it was, their affection had grown | accumulating responsibilities sometimes weighed 
with their growth, and the stream that was now | heavily upon him. He was, like most persons of 
to flow in one deep, inseparable current, was as | great sensibility, of an apprehensive temper, The 
pure and fresh as when it first gushed forth from | little ailments of his children were apt to disturb 
its separate founts. his serenity, and, for the time being, it was de- 
_ The Barclays closed their first evening at home sh his by the moral diseases that break out in 
by reading together in that holy book whose truths | the healthiest subjects. His wife was of a happier 
and precepts were to inform and govern their | temperament. Her equal, sunny temper soon rec- 
lives. They then knelt at the domestic altar, | tified the disturbed balance of his. She knew that 
while William Barclay, in a tone of cheerful, manly | the constitution of weak and susceptible childhood _ 
devotion, dedicated his home to Him “ who setteth | was liable to moral and physical maladies, and that, 
the solitary in families,” and from that day it was | if well got through, it became the more robust and 
hallowed by domestic worship. resisting for having suffered them. Her husband 
Few persons, probably, have thought so much | knew this too, and was c€@nsoled by it,—after the 

as William Barclay of the economy of domestic | danger was past. aa 
happiness. He had lived in various families, and Our friends were now in a convenient house, 
adapted to their very much improved fortune and 


had seen much waste and neglect of the means of | ¢ ; 
virtue and happiness which Providence supplies | increased family. The family were assembled ina 
back parlour. Mrs. Barclay was at some domeatic 


through the social relations. He had made a chart I 
for his future conduct, by which he hoped to escape | employment, to facilitate which Martha had just — 
brought in a tub of scalding water. Charles, the 


at least some of the shoals and quicksands on 
which others make shipwreck. He believed that | eldest boy, with a patience most unboyish, was 
holding a skein of yarn for grandmama to wind; 


a household, governed in obedience to the Chris- 
tian social law, would present as perfect an image {| Alice, thie eldest girl, was arranging the dinner- 
of heaven, as the infirmity of human nature, and | table in the adjoining room ; Mary, the second, 
the imperfections in the constitution of human | was amusing the baby at the window; Willie was 
affairs would admit. That he purposed well is | saying his letters to aunt Betsey ;—all were busy, 
certain ; how far he succeeded, will be imperfectly | but the busiest was little Haddy, a sweet child of 
disclosed in the following pages. four years, who was sitting in the middle of the 
room on a low chair and who, unobserved by the 
rest, and herself unconscious of wrong, was doing 
deadly mischief. She had taken anew, unfinished, 
and very precious kite belonging to her brother 
Wallace, cut a hole in the centre, thrust into it the 
head of her pet Maltese kitten, and was holding 
it by its fore paws and making it dance on her 
lap ; the little animal looking as demure and formal 
as one of Queen Elizabeth’s maids of honour in her 
ruff. At this critical juncture Wallace entered in 
search of his kite. One word of prefatory pallia- 
tion for Wallace. The kite was the finest he had 
ever possessed ; it had been given him by a friend, 
and that friend was waiting at the door, to string 
and fly it for him. At once the ruin of the kite, 
and the indignity to which it was subjected, flashed 
on him, and perhaps little Haddy’s very satisfied 
air exasperated him. In a breath he seized the 
kitten, and dashed it into the tub of sealding water. 
Wis father had come in to dinner, and paused at 
the open door of the next room. Haddy shrieked, 
—the children all screamed,—Charles dropped 
grandmama’s yarn, and, at the risk of his own 
hand, rescued the kitten; but seeing its agony, 
with most characteristic consideration, he gently 
dropped it in again, and thus put the speediest 
termination to its sufferings. 

The children were all sobbing. Wallace stood 
pale and trembling. His eye turned to his father, 
then to his mother, then was riveted on the floor. 
The children saw the frown on their father’s face, 
more dreaded by them than ever was flogging, or 
dark closet with all its hobgoblins. 

“JT guess you did not mean to, did you, Wally?” 
said little Haddy, whose tender heart was 80 
: touched by the utter misery depicted on her bro- 
| life, when the thousand clustering joys of parents | ther’s face, that her pity for him overcame her 

are first felt, when toil is hope without weariness. | sense of her own a i pussy’s wrongs. Wallace 
|. passed brightly away with them. Twelve years*| sighed deeply, but spoke no word of apology or | 
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CHAPTER II. 
A GLIMPSE) AT FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 


Pour forth thy fervors to a hoalthful mind, 
Obedient passions and a will resigned.—JouNson. 
Tar skilful cultivator discerns in the germina- 
tion of the bud the perfection or the discase, that 
a superficial observer would first perceive in the 
ripening or the blighted fruit. And the moral 
observer, if equally skilled, might predict the 
manhood from the promise of the youth. Few are 
80 skilled, and we seldom turn over ten years of 
life without surprise at the development of qua- 
lities we had not perceived. The happy accidents, 
-~they could not be called virtues, but rather the 
result of circumstances,—have vanished like the 
dews of morning. The good-natured, light-hearted, 
enerous youth, as his cares increased, and his 
health abated, has become petulant, gloomy, and 
selfish ; the gay, agreeable girl, moping and cen- 
sorious. There were many who wondered that 
persons who seemed nothing extraordinary in their 
youth, should turn out as the Barclays had ; and 
they wondered too, how in the world it was that 
everything went right with the Barclays ; and then 
the puzzle was solved in the common way,—* It 
was their luck.” They did not see that the Bar- 
clays had begun right, that they had proposed to 
themselves rational objects, and had pursued them 
with all the power of conscience and of an un- 
slacking energy. 
That happy, if not happiest portion of married 
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asked Haddy, affectionately holding back her 


uncompromising father and an all-hoping mother. 


justification. The children looked at Wallace, at 
their father, and ‘their mother, and still the por- 
tentous silence was unbroken. The dinner-bell 
rang. “Go to your own room, Wallace,” said 
his father. “ You have forfeited your right to a 
place among us. Creatures who are the slaves of 
their passions, are, like beasts of prey, fit only for 
solitude.” | 

“ How long must Wallace stay up stairs (” 





brother who was hastening away. 

‘Till he feels assured,” replied Mr. Barclay, 
fixing his eye sternly on Wallace, “that he can 
control his hasty temper ; at least so far as not to 
be guilty of violence towards such a dear good 
little girl as you are, #id murderous cruelty to 
an innocent animal ;—till, sir, you can give me 
some proof that you dread the sin and danger of 
yielding to your passions so much that you can 
govern them. The boy is hopeless,” he added in 
a low voice to his wife, as Wallace left the réom. 

“¢ My dear husband ! hopeless at ten years old, 
and with such a good, affectionate heart as his ! 
We must have patience.” 

A happy combination for children is there in an 


The family sat down to table. The parcnts were 
silent, serious, unhappy. The children caught the 
infection, and searccly a word was said above a 
whisper. There was a favourite dish on the table, 
followed by a nice pudding. They were caten, not 
enjoyed. The children realised that it was not the 
good things they had to eat, but the kind looks, 
the innocent laugh, and cheerful voice, that made 
the pleasure of the social meal. 

“ My dear children,” said their father, as he 
took his hat to leave them, “ we have lost all our 
comfort to-day, have not we ?” 

“ Yes, sir,yes, gir,” they answered in a breath. 

“ Then learn one lesson from your poor brother. 
Learn to dread doing wrong. If you commit sin, 
you must suffer, and all that love you must suffer 
with you ; for every sin is a vivlation of the laws 
of your Heavenly Father, and he will not suffer it 
to go unpunished.” 

If Mr. and Mrs. Barelay had affected their con- 
cern, to overawe and impose on their children, 
they would not have been long deceived ; for 
children, being themselves sincere, are clear- 
sighted. But they knew that the sadness was 
real; they felt that it was in accordance with 
their parents’ characters and general conduct. 
They never saw them ruffled by trifles. Many a 
glass had been broken, many a greasy knife 
dropped, many a disappointment and inconveni- 
ence incurred, without calling forth more than a 
gentle rebuke. These were not the things that 
moved them, or disturbed the domestic tranquillity ; 
but the ill temper, selfishness, unkindness, or any 
moral fault of the children, was received as an 
affliction. 

The days passed on. Wallace went to school 
as usual, and returned to his solitude, without 
speaking or being spoken to. His meals were 
sent to his room, and whatever the family ate, he 
ate. For the Barclays took care not to make re- 
wards and punishments out of eating and drinking, 
and thus associate the duties and pleasures of a 
moral being with a mere animal gratification. 
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© But ah!” he thought, as he walked up and down 
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his apartment, while eating his pie or pudding, 
“ how different it tastes from what it does at 
table !” and though he did not put it precisely in 
that form, he felt what it was that “ sanctified the 
food.”” The children began to venturo to say to 
their father, whose justice they dared not question, 
“ How long Wally has stayed up stairs!” and 
Charles, each day, eagerly told how well Wallace 
behaved at school. His grandmother could not 
resist her desire to comfort him, she would look 
into his room to see “if he were well,” “if he were 
warm enough,”’ or “ if he did not want something.” 
The little fellow’s moistening eye and tremulous 
voice evinced his sensibility to her kindness, 
but he resolutely abstained from asking any 
mitigation of his punishment. He overheard his 
aunt Betsey (Mrs. Barclay’s maiden sister) say, 
“It is a sin, and ridiculous besides, to keep 
Wallace mewed up so, just for a little flash of 
temper. J am sure he had enough to provoke a 
saint.” 

“ We do not keep him mewed up, Betsey,” re- 
plied Mrs. Barclay, “ nor does he continued mewed 
up, for a single flash of temper ; but because, with 
all his good resolutions, his passionate temper is 
constantly getting the better of him. There is 
no easy cure for such a fault. If Wallace had 
the seeds of consumption, you would think it the 
extreme of folly not to submit toa few wecks’ con- 
finement, if it afforded a means of ridding him of 
them ; and how much worse than a consumption 
is a moral disease ! ” 

“Well,” answered the sister, “ you must do as 
you like, but lam sure we never had any such 
{uss at home ;—we grew up, and there was an end 
on’t.” 

“ But may be,” thought Wallace, “ if there had 
been a little more fuss when you were younger, it 
would have been pleasanter living with you now, 
aunt Betsey.” 

Poor aunt Betsey, with many virtues, had a 
temper that made her a nuisance wherever she 
was. 
her. There was a disinfecting principle in the 
moral atmosphere of their house. 

Two weeks had passed when Mr. Barclay heard 
Wallace’s door open, and heard him say, “ Can I 
apeak with you one minute before dinner, sir?’’ 

“ Certainly, my son.” His father entered and 
closed the door. 

“ Father,” said Wallace, with a tremulous voice, 
but an open cheerful face, “ I feel as if I hada 
right now to ask you to forgive me, and take me 
back into the family.” 





Mr. Barclay felt so too, and kissing him, he — 


said, “ I have only been waiting for you, Wallace ; 
and, from the time you have taken to consider 
your besetting sin, | trust you have gained strength 
to resist it.” 

“ It is not consideration only, sir, that I depend 
on; for you told me I must wait till I could give 
you proof; so I had to wait till something 
happened to try me. I could not possibly tell 
else, for I always do resolve, when I get over my 
passion, that I never will get angry again. Luckily 
for me,—for I began to be horribly tired of stay- 
ing alone,—Tom Allen snatched_off my new cap 
and threw it in the gutter. I had a book in my 
hand, and I raised it to send it at him; but I thought 
just in time, and I was so glad I had governed my 
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| passion, that I did not care about my cap, or Tom, 

or anything else. ‘ But one swallow doesn’t make 

wer,’ as aunt Betsey says ; so I waited till 

| eget angry again. Itseemed as if I never 

- should ; there were provoking things happened, 

| but somehow or other they did not provoke me,— 
why do you smile, father ?” 

“ 1 smile with pleasure, my dear boy, to find 
that one fortnight’s resolute watchfulness has 
enabled you so to curb your temper that you are 
not easily provoked.” 

“ But stay, father, you have not yet heard all; 

esterday, just as I was putting up my arithmetic, 
which I had written almost to the end without a 
single blot, Tom Allen came along and gave my 
inkstand a jostle, and over it went on my open 
book ; I thought he did it purposely,—I think so 
still, but I don’t feel so sure. I did not reflect 
then,—-I doubled my fist to strike him.” 

“ QO, Wallace!” 

“ But I did not, father, I did not,—I thought 
just in time. There was a horrid choking feeling 
in my throat, and angry words seemed crowding 
out; but I did not even say, ‘ Blame you.’ I had 
to bite my lips, though, so that the blood ran.” 

“ God bless you, my son.”’ 

“ And the best of it all was, father, that Tom 
Allen, who never before seemed to care how much 
harm he did you, or how much he hurt your feel- 
ings, was really sorry; and this morning he brought 
me a new blank book nicely ruled, and offered to 
help me copy my sums into it ; so I hope I did 
him some good as well as myself, by governing my 
temper.” 

“ There is no telling, Wallacc, how much good 
may be done by asingle right action, nor how much 
harm by a single wrong one.” 

* I know it, sir ; I have becn thinking a great 
deal since I have been up stairs, and I do wonder 
why God did not make Adam and Eve so that they 
could not do wrong.” 

“ This subject has puzzled cider and wiser heads 
than yours, my son, and puzzled them more than 
I think it should. If we had been created inca- 
pable of sin, there could have been no virtue.. Did 
you not feel happier yesterday after your trial, 
than if it had not happened ?” 

“ Q yes, father ; aud the strangest of all was, 
that after the first flash, I had not any bad feelings 
towards Tom.” 

“Then you can see, in your own case, good 
resulting from being free to do good or evil. You 
certainly wero the better for your victory, and, you 
say, happier. it is far better to be virtuous than 
sinless,~-I mean, incapable of sin. If you subdue 
your temper, the exercise of the power to do this 
will give you a pleasure that you could not have 
had without it.” 

“ But if I fail, father?” Wallace looked in his 
father’s face with an expression which showed 
he felt that he had more than a kingdom to gain 
or lose, 

* You cannot fail, my dear son, while you con- 
tinue to feel the worth of the object for which you 
are striving ; while you feel that the eye of God 
is‘upon you ; and that not only your own happi- 
ness, but the happiness of your father, and mother, 
and brothers, and sisters,—of our home depends 
| on your success.” . 
_ © But, father, did you ever know anybody thad 
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had such a passionate temper, that learned to 
govern it always ¢” OO | 

“ Yes, my child, but not all at once. You are 
placed in the happiest circumstances to obtain 
this rule over your own spirit. The Americans 
are said to be distinguished for their good temper. 
T believe this is true, not from any natural 
superiority in them to French, English, or Irish, 
but because they are brought up among their 
equals, and compelled from childhood to govern 
their tempers ; one cannot encroach on the rights 
of another.” : 

“ But is it not so with all Americans, father 3” 

“ No; those in the Southern States, unfortunately, 
have not these restraints,—this equal pressure on 
all sides, and they are esteemed more irascible and 
passionate than the people of the North. This 
is one of the thousand misfortunes that result 
from slavery. But we must always remember, 
my son, that the virtue or vice produced by cir- 
cunfstances is not to be counted to the individual. 
It is the noble struggle and resistance against 
them, that makes virtue. It was this that consti- 
tuted the merit of Washington’s subjugation of his 
temper.” 

“ Was he,—was General Washington passionate, 
father ?” 

“ Yes ; quite as irascible and passionate, 
naturally, as you are; and yet you know it was 
his equanimity, his calmness, in the most irritating 
circumstances, that made him so superior to other 
men,” 

“ Was he pious, sir?” 

“ He had always a strong sense of his responsi- 
bility and duty to his Creator.” 

“ And I guess, too, he had good parents, and a 
pleasant home, and he hated to make them all 
unhappy.” ; 

“ T guess he had, Wallace,” replied his father, 
siniling ; “but I can give you another example for 
your encouragement. Which among the Apostles 
appears to you to have been the gentlest,—what 
we should call the sweetest tempered ?” 

“ O, St. John, sir.” 

“ And yet he appears at one time to have been — 
very impetuous,—what you and I call hasty tem- 
pered. He was for calling down fire on the of- 
fenders’ heads. So you see that even a grown-up 

erson, if he has the love of Christ in him, and — 
ays his precepts to heart, so that he will really 
strive to be perfect as his Father in heaven is per- 
fect, may, at any age, subdue his temper ; though 
the work is far easier if he begins when a child, 
as you have, in earnest, my dear boy. You have 
manifested a virtuous resolution ; and you not only 
have my forgiveness, and my entire sympathy, 
but I trust you have the approbation of your 
Heavenly Father. Come, come along to your 
mother ; take her happy kiss, and then to dinner. 
We have not had one right pleasant dinner since 
you have been up stairs.” 

“ Stop one moment, father.” Wallace lowered 
his voice as he modestly added, “ I don’t think I 
should have got through it alone, but every day I 
have prayed to God to help me.” 

“ You have not been alone, my dear son,” re- 
plied his father, much moved, “ nor will you ever 
be left alone in your efforts to obey God ; for, you 
remember, Jesus has said, ‘If a man keep my 
words, my Father will love him. and we will come 
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unto him and make our abode with him. God, 


|| my son, is present in every dictate of your con- 


science, in every pure affection and holy emotion 
of your soul.” | 
farmer who has seen a beautiful crop bend 
under the storm, and after it rise stronger and 
more promising than ever, can have some feeble 
r. Barclay’s satisfaction, while, 
leaving Wallace with their mother, he assembled 
the children in the dining-room, and recounted to 


| them as much as he deemed proper of his conver- 


sation with their brother. 

The dinner-bell sounded, and Wallace was heard 
running down stairs before his mother, his heels 
as light as his heart. The children, jumping up 
behind and before him, Shouted out his welcome. 
Grandmama wiped hereyes, and cleared her voice 
to say, * Dear me, Wally, how glad we all are to 
see you!” Even aunt Betsey looked smiling, and 
satisfied, and unprovokable for an hour to come. 

Others may think, with aunt Betsey, that 
Wallace’s punishment was out of proportion to his 
offence ; but it must be remembered, that it was 
not the penalty for a single offence, but for a habit 
of irascibility that could not be curcd without 
serious and repeated efforts. Mr. Barclay held 
whipping, and all such summary modes of punish- 
ment, on a par with such nostrums in medicine 
as peppermint and lavender, which suspend the 
manifestation of the discase, without conducing to 
its cure. He believed the only effectual and lasting 
government,—the only onc that touches the springs 
ot action, and in all circumstances controls them, 
is self-government. It was this he laboured to 
teach his children. The process was slow but sure. 
It required judgment, and gentleness, and, above 
all, patience on the part of the parents ; but every 
inch of ground gained was kept. The children 
might not appear so orderly as they whose parents 
are like drill-sergeants, and who, while their eyes 
are on the fugel-man, appear like little prodigies ; 
but, deprived of external aid or restraint, the self- 
regulating machine shows its superiority. 


Qe 
CHAPTER III. 


A FAMILY DINNER. 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. —SHAKSPEARE. 





— 


As we have entered Mr. Barclay’s dining-room, 
we are tempted to linger there, and permit our 
readers to observe the details of the dinner. The 
right ministration of the table is an important item, 
in home education. Mr. Barclay had a just horror 
of hurrying through meals. He regarded them as 
something more than means of sustaining physical 
wants,—as opportunities of improvement and social 
happiness. Are they not so? and is there any 
danger of affixing an undue importance to that, 
which may teach, at the rate of three lessons a 
day, punctuality, order, neatness, temperance, self- 
denial, kindness, generosity, and hospitality ? The 
conventional manners ofhigh-bred people are meant 
to express these virtues ; but alas ! with them the 
sign often exists without the thing signified. In 
middling life, the form cannot exist without the 
spirit. The working men and working women of 
our country need not remain for twelve hours 
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chained to the oar like galley-slaves ; and if they 
will he up a little money for what the wealth of 
“the Rothschildsand the Barings” cannot purchase, 
time, and devote that time to such a mirzistration 
of their meals, as shall secure “ Earth’s best angel, 
health,” as a guest at the family board,—as shall 
develop the mind by conversation, and cultivate 
refined manners,—they will find the amount of 
good resulting to the home circle incalculable. 

Alice and Mary Barclay took their “ weeks 
about,” as they called it, to arrange and wait on 
the table. The table was set with scrupulous 
neatness. “ Mother sees everything,” was their 
maxim ; and sure she was to see it, if the salt was 
not freshly stamped, the castors in order, and 
every napkin, glass, spoon, knife, and dish put on, 
as the girls said, by plummet and line. These 
are trifles in detail, but their effect on the comfort 
and habits of a large family of children can 
scarcely be magnified. Few tables in the land 
were more frugal than the Barclays’, and few 
better served. They did not, however, sacrifice 
the greater to the less, and there were occasions 
when their customary forms gave place to higher 
matters. 

“ }lere is our dinner,” said Mr. Barclay, turning 
his eye that had been riveted on the happy, noisy 
children, to the table where Martha (still the only 
domestic) was placing the last dish. 

“ The dinner here, and I have not changed my 
cap !” said Mrs. Barclay. 

“ And I have not brushed my hair !”’— Nor 
I,”—** Nor I,” exclaimed, in a breath, half a 
dozen treble voices. 

“It’s all my fault,—forgetting to ring the 
warning bell,” said Martha, turning her eye from 
Wallace to his mother, in explanation of her lapse 
of memory. 

“ Never mind, Martha. Better to forget rules 
for once, than forget your part in the family joy.” 

“ That’s good, mother! let us break all rules 
to-day,—let Wally sit by me.” 

“Q no! mother; by me! by me!” exclaimed 
other voices. 

“ No. Take your usual place, Wallace, by 
Haddy.”’ 

“ O, where is dear little Haddy ?”’ asked Wallace, 


and was answered by her bouncing into the room. | 


She had been left up stairs to finish a task. She 
took her seat beside Wallace. 
whispering between them, and it was plain by her 
glad cye and her putting her chubby arm around 
her brother and hugging him close to her, that 
pussy and the kite were drowned in Lethe. 

“ I guess, Miss Haddy,” said aunt Betsey, 
“ you got some help about your task.” 

“ Aunt Betsey !” replied the little girl, with a 
quivering lip, “ indeed I did not,—that would be 


doing a lie.” How forcibly the “ oracles of nature” | 


come from the unperverted mind of a child ! She 
who made this reply was but four years old. 

The blessing was asked, 2 usage observed at 
Mr. Barclay’s table. Whatever objection may be 
urged against it from its abuse, he considered the 
example of the Saviour a definitive precedent for 
him. His .distinct and touching manner of 
acknowledging the bounties of Providence fixed 
the attention. It was feeling, not form. 

“ You have forgotten the napkins to-day, Alice,” 
said her mother. 
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Alice smiled, and replied in a low voice, “ It 
was Wallace's fault ; just as I was going for them 
I heard him call father, and I forgot them.” 

It was Alice’s turn to serve the table,—a task 
always assigned to one, in order to avoid the con- 
fusion of the alternate jumping up and down of 
half a dozen little bodies, the dropping of knives 
and forks, the oversetting of glasses, and the din 
and clatter of a disorderly table. 

s“ There is a nice crust for you, Wallace,” said 
Alice, as she passed round the bread ; “ you love 
crust.” 

«“ Aunt Betsey,” called out little Haddy, who 
unluckily observed her aunt trespassing against 
one of the ordinances of the table, “ it is not proper 
not to use the butter-knife |” 

“ Hush, Haddy,” breathed her brother, but not 
in time. The se ae principle was strong in 
aunt Betsey’s mind. She cherished with equal 
fervour dislikes and partialities ; and poor little 
Haddy was no favourite. 

“ T wonder which is worst,”’ she replied, “ to 
use my own knife as I was brought up to, or for 
a little saucebox like you to set me right.” 

Willie, aunt Betsey’s pet, dropped his spoon, 
put up his lips, and kissed the angry spot away. 

“TI guess, Alice,’ said Mary, “ you mean to 
brush Wally’s place clean enough.” Alice smiled. 
She had unconsciously bestowed double pains in 
brushing away her brother’s crumbs. How natu- 
rally affection makes the most ordinary services 
its medium. 

“QO, Mary!” said Mrs. Barclay, “ I forgot 
when I gave you the pudding, that you complained 
of a head-ach this morning.” 

“ It is gone now, mother.” 

“ It may come back, my dear.” | 

Mary put down her spoon, and gently pushed 
away her plate, saying, without the slightest shade 
of dissatisfaction, “ It looks very good.” 

Alice placed a dish of strawberries on the table, 
the first of the season,—saying as she did 60, 
** Rather a scant pattern, mother.” 

“ Yes, barely a taste for each.” 

“ Give mine to Wally, then,” said Mary. 

“ And mine too,—and mine too,” echoed and 
re-echoed from botli sides the table. 

“ And mine too!” repeated little Willic, the 
urchin next his mother, who had been content- 
edly eating his potatoe without asking for, or 
even looking at, the more inviting food on the 
table. 

The children laughed at his parrotry, and Alice, 
kissing his head as she passed, said, “ Thank you 
for nothing, Willie.” 

“ Why for nothing ¢ why not thank him as well 
as the rest?” asked aunt Betscy. 

* Because I suppose mother won’t give him 
any strawberries.” 

“ Why, Anne, you are not going to be so 
ridiculous as not to give him strawberries! You 
may as well starve him to death at once and 
done with it. There is nothing in the world so 
wholesome as strawberries.” 

“ No fruit is wholesome for him, just now,’ said 
Mrs. Barclay ; and she continued to dispense the 
strawberries, without manifesting the slightest 
irritation at her sister’s interference. 
often explained to her the reason of the very 
strict regimen of her younger children ; but aunt 
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Betsey was one of those who forget the reason, | 


and feel the fact, 


ara 


As the Barclays had no nursery maid, they | 


were obliged to bring their children to the table, 
when, with ordinary habits, they would have been 
nuisances. To prevent this, as well as early to 
implant self-denial, they were not tantalized with 
“a very little of this,” and “ just a taste of that.” 
They saw delicacies come on and go off without 
snatching, reaching, asking for them, or even 
craving them. Many a time has a guest, on seeing 
the youngling of the flock eating his potatoes or 


dry bread, remonstrated like aunt Betsey on the | 


superfluous hardship. But the Barclays knew it 
was not 80. The monster appetite was thus early 
tamed. Its pleasures Were felt to be inferior 
pleasures,—to be enjoyed socially and gratefully, 
but forbearingly. The children were spared the 
visitations that proceed from overloaded stomachs. 
They rarely had occasion for a physician. “ How 
lucky Mrs. Barclay is with her children,” would 
her wondering neighbours exclaim ; “ they never 
have any sudden attacks, never any fevers, and 
when half the children in the city are dying with 
measles and hooping-cough, these horrible diseases 
pass lightly over them ; what can it be ?”” 

This is no fiction, but truth (though fecbly set 
down) from life. 

We left Mrs. Barclay distributing the straw- 
berries. The front door opened ; “ There comes 
Harry Norton, just in time for some strawberries,” 
exclaimed Alice. “ O dear ! no, it’s Mr. Anthon ; 
it wort be quite so pleasant to give them up to 
him. 

Charles rose to vacate his seat, saying, “ Give 
him my share, mother.” 

“ O no, mine,” said Alice. 

“ He shall have both. Thank you, my children ; 
one would be hardly enough to offer him.” 

Charles and Alice retired to a window, while 
Mr. Anthon scated himself in the vacated chair, 
and fell to devouring the berries. “ Bless my 
heart,” he exclaimed after he had finished them, 
“T believe you have given me your place, children, 
and your strawberries too ; and you look just as 
contented as if you had eaten them yourselves. 
It’s lucky it was not my youne ones,—the house 
would not have held them. There’s a great dif- 
ference in children ; yours, Barclay, seem gentle- 
men and ladies, ready made to your hand.” Mr. 
Barclay well knew they were not “ ready made,” 
but he abstained from disturbing the self-compla- 
cent belief that all differences were made by nature. 
“ Speaking of gentlemen and ladies,” resumed 
Mr. Anthon, “I called to consult you about the 


propriety of people of our condition sending their — 


children to a dancing-school. Wife is for their 
going, but women folks,—your pardon, ma’am,” 
(to Mrs. Barclay,) “ are always for outside show ; 
so I told her I would not say yes or no, till I had 
heard the pros and cons from you. The first thing 
to be settled is, whether dancing is desirable.” 

“Do you mean whether we desire it, Mr. An- 
thon? 1 guess we do!” 

“JT dare say, Miss, but that is nothing to the 
purpose.” 

“TI beg your pardon, my friend, that is very 
much tothe purpose. If the children relish dane- 
ing, it is an argument in its favour. Youth must 
have amusement. Active amusements are best. 
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If we lived in the country, where our children 
could have free exercise in the open air, dancing 
would be unimportant; but while they are con- 
demned to the unnatural life of a city, we should 
supply them with every artificial means of deve- 
loping and improving their persons. I hope never 
to see my girls dance to display fine dancing,— 
this would mortify me; nor would I have them 
waste their time and health in dancing in crowded 
rooms, at unseasonable hours; but when you and 
1, Anthon, and half a dozen friends are talking 
over news and politics, and what not, it is enliven- 
ing to our children to dance away for an hour or 
two after the piano or the flute, or whatever in- 
strument they may happ@gn to have.” 

Good lack! do you mean your children shall 
learn music too?” 

“If they fancy it. Alice already plays tolerably, 
and Charles plays a very good accompaniment on 
the flute. I wish them to learn whatever will in- 
crease the attractions of their home, and tend to 
raise them above coarse pleasures.” 

« (, this is all very well for rich people.” 

But far more important for us, Anthon. Danc- 
ing, certainly; as I think, there is nothing that 
conduces more to case and grace, than learning to 
dance,—learning to make legs, as Locke says.’’ 

“What a funny expression!” exclaimed Mary, 
who, as well as the rest, was an attentive listener 
to the conversation. 

“Yes, my dear, odd enough; but Mr. Locke 
probably meant learning to use them gracefully. 
The legs and arms of boys who arc never taught 
to dance, are apt to be in their own and every 
one else’s way. I do not wish my boys to suffer 
as I have from blundering into a room, and feeling 
when I had to bow to half a dozen gentlemen and 
ladies, as if I had to run a muck. I said I con- 
sider dancing far more important to our children 
than to what are called fashionable people, and for 
the reason that they have other opportunities of 
cultivating graceful and easy manners.” 

* They have more occasion for them.” 

“Tam not sure of that. We do not yet realise 
that we live in a new state of things, and that the 
equality, which is the basis of our institutions, 
should also, as far as possible, be the basis of cdu- 
eation. There is no sort of inferiority about which 
young people suffer more than that of manners. 
There are other things ecrtainly far more import- 
ant, but this is for ever before their cyes, pressing 
on their observation,—is seen and felt at every 
turn. The morals of manners we try to teach our 
children at home; arbitrary rules and exter- 
nal graces they must take the usual means of ac- 
quiring.” 

“ Well, you certainly are odd, Barclay.” 

* What do you mean by that ?” 

“TI suppose I may speak out, for neither you 
nor your wife are touchy.” 

_ © Yes, pray speak out, my friend: my wife and 
I both approve the speaking-out principle.” 

Mr. Anthon fidgeted on his chair. He felt a 
good-natured reluctance to criticising his friend, 
and perhaps a secret consciousness that it was bold 
in him todo so. After a little hesitation he shel- 
tered himself under that broad, common, and cow- 
ardly shield, “ they say,” and proceeded : “ The 
say, Barclay, that you are very inconsistent ; that 
your family is the plainest dressed family, for peo- 
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ple of your property, that enter the church-doors ; 
that your furniture,—now I don’t mean to be im. 
pertinent ; I know that everything is ag neat and 
as comfortable here as can be ;—but they say you 
might afford to have things a little smarter—more 
like other folks, who don’t think of sending their 
children to expensive schools, and to this, and that, 
and the other; three of them, 1 heard a person 
say, attended Griscom’s course of lectures on 
natural philosophy, with you and your wife. That 
of itself runs up to a sum that would buy some 
pretty articles.” 

“Jt does so, Anthon, and therefore I cannot 
buy ‘ pretty articles.’ I am a prosperous man in 
ah business, but my income is limited, and I must 
select those objects of expenditure that appear to 
me wisest. Now I had rather Alice should learn 
to draw, than that she should wear the prettiest 
ear-rings in New York, or any hard-ware of that 
description. I would rather my boys should learn 
from Professor Griscom, something of the nature 
and riches of the world they live in, than to have 
a mirror the whole length of my mantel-piece. 
No, Anthon, I can spare money elsewhere, but, 
till I am compelled, Vl not spare it in the educa- 
tion of my children.” : 

“ Well, I never thought you was such an ambi- 
tious man.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

“Why, that you are calculating to make all 
your children gentlemen and ladies.” 

“May I ask you what you mean by making 
them gentlemen and ladies ?” 

“It is plain enough what I mean,—lawyers, 
doctors, and ministers, and wives for such gentle- 
folks.” 

“J shall be governed by circumstances; I’ do 
not intend, nor wish, Anthon, to crowd my boys 
into the learned professions. If any among them 
have a particular talent or taste for them, they 
may follow them. ‘They must decide for ‘them- 
selves in a matter more important to them than to 
any one else. But my boys know that I should 
be mortified if they selected these professions, from 
the vulgar notion that they were more genteel,—a 
vulgar word that, that ought to be banished from 
an American’s vocabulary—more genteel than 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. I have laboured 
to convince my boys, that there is nothing vulgar 
in the mechanic professions,—no particular reason 
for envying the lawyer or the doctor. They, as 
much as the farmer and the mechanic, are working 
men. And I should like to know what there is 
particularly elevating in sitting over a table and 
writing prescribed forms, or in inquiring into the 
particulars of discases, and doling out physic for 
them. Itis certainly a false notion in a demoera- 
tic republic, that a lawyer has any higher claim to 
respectability,—gentility, if you please,—than a 
tanner, a goldsmith, a printer, or a builder. It is 
the fault of the mechanic, if he takes a place not 
assigned to him by the government and institutions 
of his country. He is of the lower orders, only 
when he is self-degraded by the ignorance and 
coarse manners, which are associated with manuas 
labour in countries where society is divided into 
castes, and have thercfore come to be considered 
inseparable from it. Rely upon it, it is not so. 
The old barriers are down. The time has come 
when ‘being mechanical’ we may appear on 
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labouring days’ as well as holidays, without the 
‘ sign of our profession.’ Talent and worth are the 
only eternal grounds of distinction. To these the 
Almighty has affixed his everlasting patent of 
nobility, and these it is which make the bright, 
‘the immortal names,’ to which our children may 
aspire, as well as others. It will be our own fault, 
Anthon, if, in our land, society as well as govern- 
ment is not organized upon anew foundation. But 
we must secure, by our own efforts, the elevations 
that are now accessible to all. There is nothing 
that tends more to the separation into classes than 
difference of manners. ‘This is a badge that all 
can see. J cannot blame a gentleman for not ask- 
ing a clown to his table, who will spit over his 
carpet, and mortify himself and annoy everybody 
else with his awkwardness.”’ 

Mr. Anthon’s head was rather oppressed by the 
matter for reflection that Barclay had put into it. 
After a thoughtful pause he said, “ Well, seeing is 
believing.” 

“ Yes, and I fear it will be some time yet before 
this new form of society which I anticipate, will be 
seen; before men will seek to consort with men 
because they are intelligent, accomplished, and 
exemplary, and not because they live in fine houses, 
associate with genteel people, get masses of fashion- 
able persons together to pass evenings in inanity, 
and exhaust their resources in extravagant and 
poisonous eating and drinking. Let me tell you, 
Authon, there is too much struggling after all this; 
too much envy; too much imitation of it among 
those who are called, and still call themselves, the 
middling classes,—my poor old friend Norton, for 
instance. But I see tokens of better times.” 

“ Of your millennium, I suppose ; when farmers 
and mechanics are to range with the highest in the 
land ?”’ 

Yes, and I can point you to some heralds of 
this millennium. There is in this city, ; 
whom we both know, strictly a working man. Did 
he not make a speech at a political meeting the 
other night, that would have done honour to any 
professional man in the state, not only full of good 
common sense, but expressed in choice language, 


| and with enough of historical allusion to show that 
; he -was a well-read man? 


His manner too was 
easy and unembarrassed ; such as becomes a man 
addressing his equals. I know a young man in 
Greenbrook, my native place, also a working man, 
a laborious and successful farmer, whose general 
attainments and manners qualify him for polished 
society ; who has some acquaintance with science, 
draws beautifully, and writes graceful verses.” 

© Do you mean that such a man as that in fact 
works ? 

“ Yes, digs, plants, sows, and reaps; and is 
contented to do so. His home is one of the most 
attractive and happy I have ever seen.” 

Mr, Anthon shook his head. “There may be 
two such men in the nation, but eagles do not fly 
in flocks. Your doctrine is quite captivating to 
you and me, who do not stand on the top round of 
the ladder, but it’s quite contrary to the nature of 
things. ‘One star differeth from another star in 

lory,’ and there are angels and archangels in 
heaven.” 

“ Yes, undoubtedly there must be angels apd 


“mrchangels. But what is it that constitutes thivi 
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| distinction? Knowledge and goodness ;—these 
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make degrees in heaven, and they must be the gra- 
duating scale of a true democracy. I believe that 
the Christian law (of course seconding the law of 
nature) ordains equality,—democracy if you please, 
and therefore that its progress and final stability 
are certain. The ladder is knocked down, my 
friend, and we stand on nature’s level.” 

“ That’s what I call a pretty up and down level. 
You can't even off everybody. Now just look at 
the difference between your children and mine. 
Here are yours listening to our talk, and taking 
pees init, Bless your heart, man, mine would 

ave been out of the doors and windows before 
this time.” 

It would have been a delicate matter for Mr. 
Barclay to have admitted this. difference, even if 
he had imputed it to the true cause, his habit of 
always associating with his children, and of making 
conversation, which he considered one of the most 
effective means of education, attractive and in- 
structive to them. “ We cannot,” he said, “ judge 
of the merits of a subject which we make personal. 
I am sorry we have come to this point, for I should 
like, right well, to make aconvert of you. I shall 
comfort myself, as other people do, with the faith 
that my doctrine will prevail. It certainly will, if 
we make the equality, instead of merely claiming it.” 

“ Ah, there’s the rub; how the deuce are we to 
make it?” 

“ By the careful use of all the means we possess 
to train these young creatures; by giving them 
sound minds in sound bodies; by making them feel 
the dignity of well-informed minds, pure hearts, 
and retined manners. And for this we need not 
college education and foreign masters. Home is 
the best school,—the parent the best teacher. It 
is the opinion of some wise people, that the habite 
arc fixed at twelve.” 

“ The Lord have mercy on my children, then,”’ 
interrupted Mr. Anthon. 

“ It is not my opinion,” resumed Mr. Barclay ; 
“but I do think that what is done after that is hard 
work, both for parents and children. However, 
as our children are, for the most part, at home till 
the age of twelve, we see how much we have in 
our power, and how wisely Providence has confided | 
the most important period of life to the care of | 
the parent, by far the most interested teacher.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Anthon, who had too 
much reason for feeling uncomfortably under these 
remarks, “ it can’t be expected of a business man 
to do much with what you call home education. 
The wife must see tothat. My wife is a good soul, 
but she has not got Mrs. Barclay’s knack. Come, 
is it not time for you to go to your office?” 

* Yes, past my usual time by a half hour. I 
always allow myself an hour with my family at 
dinner.” 

An hour! bless my heart! We get through 
at our house in about ten minutes,—never exceed 
fifteen. My father made it a rule to choose the 
quickest eaters for his workmen. If they did not 
bolt in ten minutes, he concluded they were lazy 
or shiftless.” 

“Your father’s bolting system would not suit 
me. I cannot judge for others, but I know that I 
am more diligent and active in business for having 
such an object ahead as a happy lrour at home,— 
(an hour 1 must say, in praise of my good wife, 
never abridged by a want of punctuality on her 
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;) and I return to my office with more stren 
pee eta for the little rest I give myself Tae 
have swallowed my food. This is my experience, 
and it should be so according to the best medical 
theories.” 

“QO dear!” said Mr. Anthon, with something 
between a sigh and a groan, “I wish I had thought 
of all these matters when I was a younger man ; 
but it’s too late now.” 

We would humbly recommend it to those for 
whom it is not too late, to think of “these matters.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE REVERSE of THE PICTURE, 


‘¢ For who can eat, or who else cnn hasten hereunto, more 
thar I?” 


We shift the scene to Mr. Anthon’s dinner- 
table. Enter Mr. Anthon, shouting to a little 
girl, who was scampering through the entry ; 
“ Laury, call the folks to dinner.” 

Laura screamed at the top of her voice, “ Mother, 
father has come to dinner.—John,—Tom,—Anne, 
—Julia,—Dick,—where are you all? Dinner is 
ready.” 

“Sure to be away at dinner-time,” said the 
father, “if they are under your feet all the rest of 
the day.” 

Tom and John, and they only, responded to 
the muster-call, and both entering the dining- 
room, seized the same chair: “It’s my chair,’’ 
cried Tom. 

“No, it an’t,” says John ; “I got it first.” 

“Be done disputing, boys,” interposed the 
father ; “is not there more than one chair in the 
room? Take another, Tom.” 

“Jt an’t half fair,’ muttered Tom, obeying, 
however. 

“Laury,” said the mother, entering in the act 
of smoothing her hair with a side comb, “ you 
an’t surely going to sit down to dinner in your 
new frock, without an apron.” 

“TI can’t find my apron, mother.” 

“ Look in the entry.” 

«J have looked there.” 

s¢ Look in the bed-room.” 

«T have looked all over the bed-room.” 

“ Well then, look in the pantry ; hunt till you 
find it.” 

By this time the fumes of dinner had reached 
the olfactories of Anne and Julia, and they came 
racing down stairs, and entered, slamming the 
door after them. 

Leave open that door,” said the father ; “ you 
always shut the doors in June, and leave them 
open in January.” : 

“Mother, shan’t John give me my place?” 
asked Anne, too intent on her invaded rights to 
listen to her father. 

“Itan’t her place,mother; Isat here yesterday.” 

“ But I sat here the day before.” 

“ What consequence is it what place you have ? 
Crowd in your chair there, next to John. We 
shall be through dinner, before you all get scated. 
‘Why don’t you open the door, as I told you, 
Anne ?” : 2S 

“ Julia came in last, sir.” 
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“T told you to open it.” 

“T did not know you meant me more than 
Julia.” 

“Jf you don’t hear, and mind too next time, 
you shall go without your dinner.” 

This threat made little impression on Anne, for 
she was occupied in forcing her chair in between 
her brothers, who were seated askew, or rather, 
as the French would say, en échelon. A natural 
consequence ensued ; John’s glass of cider was 
jostled out of his hand, and Tom’s shin was pretty 
roughly hit (if one might judge from his outcries) 
by the leg of the chair. All that cider over my 
clean cloth!” exclaimed the unhappy mother. 
“ What are you crying for, Anne 1” 

“Tom struck me.” 

“T don’t care if I did, she ’most murdered me.” 

“Laury, just hand me a piece of bread, too,” 
said John to his sister, who had risen, at her 
father’s request, to give him the bread. 

“ You may help yourself, Mr, John.” 

“ Mother, can’t Laury hand me the bread 1” 

“ How can you be go disobliging, Laury? hand 
him the bread.” 

Laura, without budging an inch, stretched out 
her arm to its utmost length ; Jolin snatched at 
the bread-tray, and between them it went to the 
floor. 

“ Oh!” eried the mother, “ you are the worst 
behaved children [ ever saw. Sit down in your 
places, both of you. Julia, do you get up, and 
pick up the bread.” 

While Julia obeyed, Tom sereamed out, “ Mo- 
ther, shan’t Anne use the salt-spoon? She puts 
her fingers in the salt-cellar.” 

“ Well, Tom put in his knife, mother, all driz- 
zling with gravy ; see here!” and she pointed to 
the salt-cellar, which afforded demonstration of the 
truth of her charge. 

Before this controversy could be settled, Dick 
enters, his face daubed with ink from ear to ear. 
The children shouted, his mother bade him go and 
wash, and his father ordered him to sit down as 
he was and eat his dinner, saying, “ He would be 
just as dirty afterwards, and he might wash then, 
and kill two birds with one stone.’’ Dick eagerly 
obeyed, for he saw a pudding in perspective, and 
he gulped down his unchewed food, to be in readi- 
ness for it, in his haste upsetting a mustard-pot on 
one side, and making a trail of gravy from the 
gravy-boat to his plate on the other. 


Two of the girls briskly cleared the table, piling | 


the plates together and dropping the knives and 
forks all the way from parlour to kitchen ; while 
the other children impatiently awaited the process, 
one thrumming on the table, another rocking back 
on the hind-legs of his chair ; one picking his teeth 
with a dropped fork, and another moulding the 
crumbs of bread into balls, and allin turn chidden 
by the much-enduring mother. Finally appeared 
a huge blackberry pudding, hailed by smacking 
lips, and set down amid the still standing para- 
phernalia of the first course, and the wreck of 
mustard, cider, &e. A mammoth bit was scarcely 
passed to the father, when Laura cried out, “ Help 
me first to-day, mother ; ’cause Anne was helped 
first yesterday.” 

“JT don’t think you had best eat any to-day, 


Laury ; you know you had a burning fever all 


night.” 
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 ©Q, mother | I know blackberry pudding won't | — 

a: | ae “Stop whining, Laury,’’ interrupted the father. 

H Do give her a bit, my dear ; I never heard of 
| blackberry pudding hurting any body.” 

1 A ery was heard from the adjoining bed-room. 

“The baby has waked,” said the mother ; “ take 

her up, Julia, and hand her here.” The baby, a 
poor, pale, teething thing, of a year old, but, like 
all babies in large families, an object of general 
fondness, was brought in. One fed her with pud- 
ding, another gave her a crumb of cheese, and a 
taste of cider. The mother ordored back a mut- 
ton-chop bone for her to suck ; the father poured 
into her little blue lips the last drop of his bumper 
of wine, and then calling out, “Start your teams, 
boys,” he sallied forth, the fifteen minutes, the 
longest allowed space for dinner, having heen 
completely used up. 

It would not be wonderful if John, Tom, and 
Dick, afterwards, as members of Congress, or, 
perchance, as higher officers, should elicit the 
strictures of foreign observers of our manners, 
and call dowh a sentence of inevitable and 
hopeless vulgarity upon democratic institutions. 
This might be borne; for, however much delicacy 
and refinement of manners may embellish life, it 
might be difficult to prove them esssential to its 
most substantial objects. But would there not 
be some danger, that young persons, bred in 
such utter disregard of what the French call Jes 
petites morales (the lesser morals), would prove, 
as men and women, sadly deficient in the social 
virtues ¢ 

The Barclays might, when grown up, chance to 
pour an egg into a glass, instead of taking it from 
the shell, or they might convey their food to their 
mouths with a knife instead of a fork, in the pre- 
sence of a carping Englishman ; for these matters 
are merely conventional, and they might live and 
die in ignorance of them. But they would never 
dispense with the use of a tooth-brush,—never 
ee their teeth at table, sit on two legs of a chair, 

awk, (we have come to delicate ground,) spit on 
| the carpet or grate, or, in any other of the usual 
modes, betray the coarsencss of early associations. 

They would not be among those who should elicit 

from foreigners such graphic descriptions as the 
_ following: “If you pass coffee-houses, taverns, 

or such like places, the street is full of chairs on 
which loll human bodies, while the legs belonging 
to them are supported against the wall or the 
pillars that support the awning. At such places 
the tobacco-juice is squirted about like a fire of 
rockets,”’ 

But this, after all, is but the mint and cummin. 
They would not be found wanting in the weightier 
matters—in the gentle courtesies of the social 
man,—in that politeness which comes from the 
heart, like rays from the sun,—nor in the very 
soul of good breeding, Christian grace and gen- 
tleness. 5 

He who should embody and manifost the virtues 
taught in Christ’s sermon on the mount, would, 
though he had never seen a drawing-room nor 
ever heard of the artificial usages of society, com- 
mend himself to all nations, the*most refined as 
well as the most simple. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A DEDICATION SERVICE. 
Ye little flock, with pleasure hear ; 
Ye children, seek his face ; 


| 
And fly with transports to receive | 
The blessings of his grace.—DoppRIDGE. | 

! 





Tuanks to the smiles of Heaven on our wide- : 
spread land, the dissocial practice of the political | 
economist of the old world do not apply here, and | 
a large family of children is the blessing to‘an 
American, which it was to a patriarchal father. 
The Barclays had now been married fourteen 
years, and their sevently child was now six weeks 
old. The manner in which a new-born child is 
welcomed into the family group, shows, in a most 
touching aspect, the beauty and worth of the | 
affections which spring from the family compact. 
The Sunday morning had come, when the bab 
(of course there was always a baby in the family) 
was to be carried out to be christened. If there 
is a sanctifying influence from the simple ordi- 
nances of our religion, they should not be omitted 
or carelessly performed. In the institution of these | 
external rites, a wise reference seems to have been 
made to the mixed nature of man, partly spiritual 
and partly corporeal. Those are over bold, who 
would separate what God has joined together. 

Mrs. Barclay came from her room with the 
baby in her arms, in its christening-dress ; the 
children gathering round her, and exclaiming, 
“Q, how sweet she looks!” “O mother, do let 
me kiss her!” {I won’t tumble her cap,—just 
let me kiss the tips of her fingers.” See her, 
see her smile!” “How pretty she breathes !” 
“ What a cunning little fist she makes.” “Is not 
she a beauty, mother ?”’ 

They assembled in the parlour for a sort of 
private dedication service. “ Now,” said Mr. 
Barclay, looking at the little group about the 
baby with delight. All take one kiss, and then 
go to your seats.—But where is grandmama ?” 
The good old Jady, dressed in her Sunday-best, and 
with spectacles and handkerchief in hand, answered 
the inquiry by entering and taking her seat in the 
rocking-chair. 

“ Now, father, tell us the secret,” said Mary ; 
“what have you decided to name her.” 

“QO, say Emily Norton,” cried Wallace. 

“QO, I hope you will not name her Emily Norton, 
sir,” said Alice, i 

“ Why not, Alice ?” asked Charles ; *‘ I am sure 
Emily Norton is a sweet name.” 

Alice well knew the why not existing in her 
mind, but there was no time to explain. 

“Please call her Hepsy Anne,” asked one of 
the little ones, naming a favourite schoolmate. 

“T speak to have it Aunt Betsey,” said aunt — 
Betsey’s pet. | | 

Mr. Barclay shook his head. “Mother says 
she must be named for grandmama.” 

“Ganmama !” eried little Willie, “what a funny 
name !” 

“Euphemia is grandmama’s name, my dear.” | 
The children looked grave. Euphemia sounded 
A very strange and old-fashioned to their ears. “Or 
| Effie,” added Mr. Barclay, “if you like that 
better.” rr | 
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‘Efile, that prettiest of diminutives, gained all 
Suffrages. Grandmama, who had one of the ten- 


looked, but could not speak, her pleasure. There: 
is something that addresses itself to the passion for 
| immortality, in the transmission of that which is 
| even so extraneous as a name, toone, who in the 
order of nature will survive us. But it was not 
this that brought the tears to old Mrs. Barclay’s 
eyes. ‘The name recalled long silent voices, which 
in far-gone years, had rung it in her ears in tones 
of happiness and love. She said nothing, but took 
the baby in her arms and pressed it to her bosom. 
It was a pretty picture of infancy and age. As 
she replaced the infant in its mother’s arms, “ How 
kind it was of you,” shegsaid, “ to give her my 
name. I thought everybody had forgotten it.” 
Children are most easily impressed through the 
medium of their senses, and the presence of their 
baby-sister served to enforce the simple exhorta- 
tion which followed from their father. He was 
particularly careful, in talking to his children on 
religious subjects, to avoid an artificial solemn tone. 
He spoke as if the subject were (as it was), cheer- 
ful, dear, and familiar to him. 
Qn this occasion he first called the attcntion of 
his children to the physical powers which God 
bestows on man,—the marvellous contrivance of 
the eye,—the uses and blessings of all the senses, 
=the construction of the little hand they so fondly 
‘ kigsed, so impotent now, but formed to be so nice 
and wonderful an instruinent. He made their 
hearts beat quicker as he showed them the bene- 
volence and wisdom manifest in the arrangement 
of the little frame on which their curious eyes 
were fixed. He then endeavoured to enable them 
to form some conception of what was meant by 
man being made in the image of God,—of the 
sublime intellectual and moral faculties ; and when 
their faces beamed with a comprehension of the 
worth of the spirit, he spoke of the temptations 
and trials to which it must be exposed,—-of the 
| happiness or misery that awaited it, And the 
destiny of this precious little creature, they were 
told, was in some measure confided to them. They 
were to lead her by their good example, to shelter 
her from temptation, to feed her affections from 
their own loving hearts, so that this new member 
of their family might be one of the family of heaven. 
He spoke to them of the tenderness of the 
Saviour in bidding little children to come to him ; 
and of the certainty, that if they loved him, and 
| kept his commandments, they would be loved by 
him,—of all which this beneficent being had done 
to secure the lambs in the fold, and to bring back 
the wanderers. His simple eloquence made them 
|} vealise that there was a glorious nature embodied 
{| in the little farm before them, capable, if rightly 
developed and cherished, of becoming the disciple 
of Jesus, and child of God. Before he had 
.wearied them, and while, as he saw by their 
moistened eyes and glowing cheeks, their hearts 
burned within them, he asked them to kncel with 
| their parents and dedicate their little sister to their 
heavenly Father, and ask of Him, who was more 
ready to give than they to. ask, grace to perform 
| their duty to her. 
When, a few hours after, the rite of baptism 
| was administered in church, the children did not 
| took upon it as an empty or incomprehensible 
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form, but they understood its meaning and felt ite "™ ‘ 


| value. 
derest as. well as kindest hearts in the world, | 


How easy it is to interweave the religious with 
the. domestic affections, and how. sadly do those 


gin against the lights of nature, who neglect to 


form this natural union ! 
ne Tan 


CHAPTER VI. 


SUNDAY AT MR. BARCLAY’S. 


“Tho Sabbath was mado for man, not man for the 
Sabbath.” 

We hope not to bring down the charge of 
Sabbath-breaking on Mr. Barclay, if we venture 
to inform our readers, that his mode of passing 
Sunday differed, in some important particulars, 
from that which generally obtains in the religious 
world. His whole family, whatever the weather 
might be, attended public worship in the morning. 
He was anxious early to inspire his children with a 
love of going to the house of God, and with a deep 
reverence for public worship, which (with one of 
our best uninspired teachers) he believed to be 
“agreeable to our nature, sanctioned by universal 
practice, countenanced by revealed religion, and 
that its tendencies are favourable to the morals 
and manners of mankind.” 

Happily his pastor was beloved by his children, 
and Mr. Barclay therefore had none of the frivo- 
lous pretexts and evasions of duty to contend with, 
which are as often the fault of the shepherd as of 
the flock. Mr. Barclay loved to associate in the 
minds of his children the word and works of 
God, and after the morning service was closed, the 
father, or mother, or both, as their convenience 
served, accompanied the young troop to the Battery, 
the only place accessible to them where the works 
of God are not walled out by the works of man. 
There, looking out on the magnificent bay, and the 
islands and shores it embraces, they might feel | 
the presence of the Deity ina temple not made 
with hands, they might see the fruits of his cre- 
ative energy, and, with sca and land outspread 
before them, feel that 


‘“When this orb of sea and land 
Was moulded by His forming hand, 
His smile a beam of heav'n imprest 
In beauty on its ample breast.” 


Mr. Barclay certainly would have preferred a 
more retired walk. On Sunday, more than any 
other day, he regretted the sequestered haunts of 
Greenbrook, where he might have interpreted the 
religious language of nature, without encountering 
observation or criticism. But he would not sacri- 
fice the greater to the less, and he was willing to 
meet some curious eyes and perhaps uncharitable 
judgments, for the sake of cultivating in his 
children that deep and ineffaceable love of nature, 
which ean only be implanted or rather cherished 


-in childhood. He was careful in these Sunday 
walks to avoid the temptations to frivolity in the 
| way of his children, and he never encouraged 


remarks upon the looks, dress, and gait of those 


' they met. 


Restricted as they were by their residence to a 


| single walk where the view of nature was unob- 


structed, their topics were limited ; but children © 
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| will bear repetition, if the teacher has a gift for 
_ varied and happy illustration. A walk on the 

- Battery suggests many subjects to a thinking mind. 

A few of these would occur to a careless observer. 
The position of the city at the mouth of a noble 
navigable river,—a position held sacred by the 
orientals ; Long Island, with its inviting retreats 
for the citizen, and its ample garden-grounds 
seemingly designed by Providence to supply the 
wants of a great metropolis ; Governor’s Island, 
with its fortifiéations and military establishment, 
—a picture to illustrate the great topic of peace 
and war, on which a child’s mind cannot be too 
soon, nor too religiously enlightened ; the little 
Island where the malefactor suffers his doom, an 
object to impress a lesson of his country’s penal 
code; Staten Island with its hospitals and quaran- 
tine ground, to elicit important instruction con- 
cerning these benevolent institutions, and their 
abuses in ill-governed countries ; the telegraph, 
the light-house, and the ship, the most striking 
illustration of man’s intelligence, industry, skill, 
and courage ; the lovely shaded walks of Hoboken, 
over which the sisters Health and Cheerfulness 
preside ; and, finally, the Narrows, the outlet to 
that path on the great deep, which the Almighty 
has formed to maintain the social relations and 
mutual dependence of his creatures, 

There may be some who think that these aro 
not strictly religious topics, not perfectly suited to 
the Lord’s day. But perhaps a little reflection 
will convince them, that all subjects involving the 
great interests of mankind may be viewed in a re- 
ligious light ; and if they could have listened to 

r. Barclay, as leaning over the Battery railing, 
he talked to the cluster of children about him, 
they would have perceived that the religious light, 
like the sun shining on the natural world, shows 
every subject in its true colours and most im- 
pressive aspect. 

At half-past one, the Barclays returned invigo- 
rated and animated by the fresh sea-breezes to a 
cold dinner prepared without encroaching on the 
rest of Martha’s Sabbath. The dinner was only 
distinguished from that of other days by being 
rather simpler and more prolonged, for they dedi- 
cated a part of this day, in the emphatic words of 
Jesus, “made for man,” to sbdcial intercourse. 
That, to be happy, must be spontaneous and free. 

“TI wonder,” said a lady, on one occasion, to 
Mrs. Barclay, “that you don’t take your children 
to church Sunday afternoons. It is the best way 
of keeping them still.” 

Mrs. Barclay smiled ; and Mary answered, “ I 
am sure you would not think so, Mrs. Hart, if you 
were to see Willie ;—he fidgets all the time. 

“No,—no, Miss Mary,” speke up Willie, 
“mother says I sit very still when they sing ; but 
I do get tired with the preaching part,—I wish 
they would leave that out.” 

So do I,” said Mary ; “I own, when I go in 
the afternoon I cannot help going to sleep.” 

“Then you never sleep in the morning. Mary ?” 

“O no,—never.” 

J thought you never went in the afternoon.” 

: “ Sometimes,” said Mrs. Barclay, “when I am 

| not well, I send her with the little ones, as I sup- 
pose other mothers do, to get them out of the way, 
and into a safe place. I am sorry ever to do this, 


inattention to solemn truths, by hearing without 
listening to them.” 

* You must have a pretty long, tiresome after- 
noon.” | 

“ Tiresome |” exclaimed Mary, “I guess you 
would not think so, if you were here, Mrs. Hart. © 
Sunday afternoon is the pleasantest of all the week. 
Is not it, Willie %”’. . 

“ Yes, indéed, cause mother stays with us all 
the time.” | : 

“And reads to us,” added Mary. 

“ And shows us pictures,” said Willie ; “and 
lets Patrick and Biddy come and see them too.” 

“They are Bible pictures, Mrs. Hart, and so 
mother reads something in the Bible that explains 
them.” 

“ And sometimes she tells us Bible stories,” 
said Willie ; “and sometimes stories of real live 
children,—real,—not book children, you know.” 

“And sometimes,” continued Mary, still eager 
to prove to Mrs. Hart, that the Sunday afternoons 
were not tiresome, “ mother writes a little sermon 
on purpose for us, not a grown-up sermon. Then 
she teaches us a hymn; then she teaches us to 
sing it ; and when she wants to read to herself, 
she sets us all down, Willie and Biddy, and all, 
with our slates to copy off some animal. I wish 
you could see Willie’s,—his horses luok like flying 
dragons.” 

“OQ Mary!” interrupted Willie; © well, you 
know mother said your cow’s legs were broken, 
and her horns ram’s horns.” 

“This is a singular occupation for Sunday,” 
said Mrs. Hart. 

Mary perceived the implied censure. “QO but, 
ma’am,” she said, “* you don’t know what we do it 
for. After we have finished, mother tells us all 
about the animal, how its frame is contrived for 
its own happiness, how God has prepared its 
food, for you know the Bible says the young 
ravens cry unto him and he feedeth them ;—and 
then she explains what she calls the relations 
between man and animals, and Pat Phealan says 
mother makes him feel as if the dumb creatures 
were his first cousins, Pat is so droll. He says 
he never throws a stone at a dog now, and he can’t 
bear to see the men so cruclly whip their horses, 
—‘ he won’t, plase God he ever owns one ;’ you 
know Pat is Irish. No, Mrs. Hart, you would 
not think it was wicked for us to draw pictures on 
Sunday, if you were to hear mother teach us about 
them, or to see our little books of natural history, 
where we write down what she says.” 

“ Wicked, my dear ! I did not say it was wicked.” 

“No, ma’am,—but——” 

“Tf I did think so,” added Mrs. Hart, rightl 
interpreting Mary’s hesitation to speak, “I thin 
so no longer. 1 too am learning of your dear 
mother, Mary. I should like to know how the 
rest of your family pass the Sunday afternoon. 
May I question Mary, Mrs. Barclay ?” 

“Certainly ; we make no secret of our mode of 
passing Sunday, though we do not wish to pro- 
claim it. We do not expect to reform the world, 
even if we should be satisfied with the result of 
our experiment. To teH you the truth, Mrs. Hart, 
we have long thought it would be better to have 
but one religious service on Sunday,—that people 
satisfy their consciences by just sitting down within 


for the heart is apt to be hardened by an habitual’f the four walls of ® church, no matter how languid | 
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their attention, how cold their hearts, whon they 
get there,—that much most precious time is thus 
wasted, the only time that the great mass of the 
working world have to consecrate to spiritual sub- 
jects and active charities. We think clergymen 
would preach better and their people hear more if 
there was but one sermon. These being our opi- 
nions, our duty is plain, and we therefore quietly 
follow the course conscience dictates to us, hoping 
to be kindly judged by those from whom we differ 
with all humility, and being well aware that those, 
who depart from the received usages of the.reli- 
gious world, should be diffident of‘themselves. Do 
not, I beseech you, think that we underrate or dis- 
trust the value of public worship. We reverence 
it as one of the most impogtant and dearest of all 
social institutions, and we are therefore most anx- 
ious that its effect on our children’s minds should 
not be impaired. Now if you are not tired out 
with my long preface, ask Mary what questions 
you please ; if she cannot answer them I will.” 

“Thank you. Well, Mary, what do Charles, 
and Wallace, and Alice, Sunday afternoon ?” 

Mary bridled up with the conscious dignity of a 
witness giving testimony in a matter of high con- 
cernment, Father says, ma’am, that as Sunday 
is the Lord’s day, we ought to be faithful servants 
and spend it in his service ; and he thinks that 
those who have more knowledge than others, 
should give it to them, just as the rich give their 
money to the poor. So we have a little school 
here Sunday afternoons, ten children, sometimes 
more, from father’s families ”— a 

“ ¢ Father’s families !’ what means the child?” 

“ The families father takes care of,—sees to, you 
know,—that is, he visits them, knows all about 
their affairs, advises the parents and instructs the 
children, and the parents too I guess sometimes, 
and now and then helps them, and so on.” 

“ And sometimes he goes a sailing with them,” 
interposed Willie. ° 

“Sailing!” Mrs. Hart rolled up her cyes with 
irrepressible astonishment. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Barclay in explanation, “ he 
has, upon some occasions, done this. When he 
has found the parents exhausted by their labours, 
people that could not read, and thus refresh their 
minds at home, or, as is often tle case, the chil- 
dren pining for fresh air, he has taken a little 
party of them down to Whitehall, and gone over 
with them to some quiet spot on Long Island ; and 
while they have been regaling on the fresh, sweet 
air, he has found opportunity to speak a word in 
season to them. And a word goes a great way 
with them, from those that show an interest in 
their little pleasures, and share them, as if they 
really felt that these poor creatures, in their low 
condition, were their brethren and sisters, and 
children of the same Father. It makes a great 
difference whether you do them a kindness to dis- 
charge your conscience of a duty that presses on 
it, or from an affectionate interest in them.” 

“This is a new view of the subject to me,” said 
Mrs. Hart, “ but I'll think on’t. ell Mary, how 
do the children manage the school? they are rather 
young for such a business.” 

“ Q, they don’t do the managing part. Father 
and mother do that ; and grandmama or Martha 
sita in the room to see that all goes on smooth. 
Aunt Betsey tried it, but”— 
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“ My dear Mary!” | 

* Mother, I am sure Mrs. Hart knows Aunt 
Betsey. Two of tho children,” continued Mary, 
“teach, and one goes with father to see his fami- 
lies, and they take turns ; and father and mother 
come in and talk to them.” 

Mrs. Barclay helped out Mary’s account with 
some explanations : “Some of the children,” she 
said, “are Catholics, and of course would not at- 
tend church in the afternoon. The Catholics are 
shy of sending their children to the public schools, 
but they have not manifested any reluctance to 
trust them to us, probably from our intimate 
knowledge of them at their homes, and from hav- 
ing realized some advantage from our instruction 
there ; for we have done what we could to im- 
prove their domestic cconomy. JZeme influences, 
even among the poor and ignorant, are sil in all 
for good and for evil, for weal and for woe. We 
have some tough subjects, as you may imagine 3 
but patience ; ‘Patience and hope’ is our motto. 
Besides, we really get attached to them ; and love, 
you know, lightens all labour.” 

“Yes mother,” said Mary ; “that is just like 
what father read us out of Shakspeare last evening. 


“TIT do it 
With much more case, for my good will is to it.’” 


“ The children,” continued Mrs. Barclay, “are 
quite competent to hear the lessons of their classes. 
We spend our time in talking of whatever the 
occasion may suggest. Sometimes we elucidate or 
impress a passage of Scripture,—sometimes we 
strive to deepen and fix a sentiment. As most of 
their parents are Irish, they are quite ignora. of 
the history, government, and laws of their adopted 
country. Mr. Barclay endeavours to enlighten 
them on these subjects. Ile tries to make them 
feel their privileges and duties as American citi- 
zens, and to instruct them in the happy, exalted, 
and improving condition of man at the present 
time, and in our country, compared with what it 
has been heretofore, or is elsewhere. I take upon 
myself the more humble, womanly task of directing 
their domestic affections, and instructing them, as 
well as Iam able, in their every-day, home duties, 
We wish to make them feel the immense power 
and worth of their faculties, and their responsi- 
bility to God for the proper use of them.” 

“Truly,” said Mrs. Hart, “your time is spent 
quite as profitably as it would be at church ; but 
do you not get excessively wearied ?” 

“ The weariness soon passes off.” 

“ And the compensation remains ?” 

“ Yes, it does ; I say it not boastfully, but with 
thankfulness to Him who liberally rewards the 
humblest labourer in his field.” 

“And then, Mrs. Hart, our Sunday evenings 
are so pleasant,” said Mary ; “do, mother, let me 
tell about them.” 

“ Very well, my dear, but remember what I told 
you to-day about the Pharisees.” 

“Q yes, ma’am, that there might be Pharisees 
now-a-days as well as in old times ; but I am sure 
it is not Pharisaical to tell Mrs. Hart how happy 
we all are on Sunday evenings.” 

“JT am sure it is not, Mary. Go on; what is 
the order of Sunday evening ?”’ | 

“QO ma’am, there is not any order at all,—that 
is, I mean, we don’t go by rules. I should hate 
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| that, for it would seem just like learning a lesson 





| get them to the foot of the class. 


over, and over, and over again. .We do just what 
we nappen to fancy. ‘Sometimes father reads to 
us, gnd sometimes mother, and sometimes we read 
ourselves. Sometimes we write off all that we can 
remember of the sermon, and sometimes we take 
a text and write a little sermon ourselves,—father, 
and mother, and all,—pretty short mine are. But 
the shortest of all was Willie’s. You remember, 
mother, that which he asked you to write for him. 
What was it, Willie ?” 

“ «My peoples, if you are good, you'll go to 
heaven ; and if you an’t, you won’t.” You need 
not laugh, Mary ; father said it was a very good 
sermon.” 

“Go on, Mary. I want to know all about these 
Sunday evenings.” 

“ Well, ma’am 3; sometimes we write down what 
we did last week, what we wish we had done and 
what we wish we had not, and what we mean to 
do next week. Sometimes we form a class,— 
father, mother, and all, and we ask questions, in 
turn, from the Bible, ‘what such a king did ?’— 
‘when such a prophet lived ?’—* where such a 
riverruns ?’—* wheresuch a city stood ?’ and s0 on ; 
trying most of all to puzzle father and mother, and 
Sometimes fa- 
ther makes us all draw our own characters, and 
then he draws them for us ; and—O dear! Mrs. 
Hart, when we come to put them together, as 
Wallace said, ours looked crooked enough, and 
out of joint. Once father gave us for a lesson, to 
write all we could remember of the history of our 
Saviour. We were not to look in the Bible. We 
thought it would be very easy, but it took us three 
Sunday nights. But the pleasantest of all, you 


| know what the pleasantest of all is, mother,—a 
stor 


from father. 
mother.” 
* Youhave remembered quite enough, my child.” 
“ Enough,” said Mrs. Hart, “ to make me envy 
your pleasant Sunday evenings at home, and to 
inspire me with the desire, as far as I can, to go 
and do likewise.” 


O, I forgot about your lists, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A TRUE STORY. 


‘* The ants are a people not strong, 
Yet they prepare their meat in summer. 


Amona “ father’s families,” as Mary had called 





those who were the particular subjects of her fa- 


ther’s bounty and supervisorship, was one by the 
name of Phealan. John Phealan was a laborious, 
honest Irishman, who, having lost his wife and 
being left with the care of three children, had re- 
course to the usual consolation, and, in the space 
of two or three months, took unto himself another 
help-meet, the widow O’Neil, who had worn her 
decent weeds for the canonical term of a year and 
a day. “It was quite natural it should plase 
God to bring them together at last,’ John said ; 
“though it was by the hard manes of taking Judy, 
bless her soul,—to himself; for he and Rosy 
were born within a stone’s throw, and saw the 


their lives at home, in Ireland, whereas Judy was 
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a stranger till he took her to be the mother of his 
children.” 

“It was quite natural, John,” replied Mr. Bar- 
clay to this speech, which was meant as a sort 6f 
apology to his friend for a step that he feared 
would not meet with Mr. Barclay’s approbation ; 
‘quite natural, but our natural inclinations some- 
times make us lose sight of prudence; and Iam 
afraid the widow O’Neil’s children and yours to- 
gether will be more than one house will hold, as 
they say, John. The widow,—I beg your pardon, 
John,—your wife has two children of her own 1” 

“ Two! bless your eyes, sir ; yes, two and two 
to that, and a stray into the bargain.” 

“ A stray ? what do you mean by that ?” 

“ IT mane Biddy MeClure, sir, the child of her 
poor mother that’s gone to rest. Ellen, the mother, 
poor thing, died on Rosy’s bed; so Rosy, with a 
full heart in her, as she has, could do no less than 
take on the baby with her own, though she was 
bid turn it over to the orphan asylum ;—-the Lord 
help poor Biddy! never to know a home or a 
mother.” 

«“ But where was her father ?” 

“ She never had any to spake of, sir.” | 

“I suppose now, John, you would be glad to 
get her into the orphan asylum.” 

* Plase the Lord, no, sir ; it would be an ill turn 
to do Rosy, to cast away the chicken she’s brooded 
under her own wing. Besides, sir, my mother 
that’s gone,—peace to her soul !—always said 
there was a blessing to the roof that sheltered an 
orphan child.” 

Mr. Barclay thought there could scarcely fail 
to*be a blessing upon a roof that hung over such 
generous hearts, and for once he was persuaded 
out of his prepossessions against this clubbing 
together of families, that so commonly issues in 
unhappiness. He could not, however, forbear 
saying, “ I trust, John, you will have no additions | 
to this family.” 

“ We lave that with the Lord; if they come | 
they'll find a welcome.” 

“ A large family is a heavy burden to a poor 
man, John.” 

John seratched his head, and admitted what 
was undeniable, but with a mouthful of blessings 
on the country, he said, “ No honest working 
man in it need go to bed to dream of hungry 
children.” 

Time went on, and in due succession two more 
children appeared, and found the weleome John 
Phealan had promised. Mr. Barclay took an es- 
pecial interest in seeing how far virtuous exertions 
and naturally happy tempers could triumph over 
unfavourable circumstances. He kept his eye on 
the family. He found Phealan ready to be guided 
by his advice, and Phealan’s wife docile to the 
instructions of Mrs. Barclay; always replying to 
them, “ I'll do my endeevours, madam.” And so 
faithfully did she do them, that, contrary to com- 
mon experience, and in the teeth of political 
economy, this little confederation lived on pros- 
perously and happily, like the famous family of 
natural haters, the dog, cat, rat, bird, snake, and 
squirrel, proving that there are no natural dis- 
cordances or antipathies that may not be overcome 
There were now and then some 
little clashings among the children, but they passed |, 
over as harmless as light summer showers. | 
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But alas! a storm did come, that threatened 
utter desolation. Both Phealan and his wife were 
carried off by an epidemic, after a week’s illness. 
What was to be done! Of the last marriage 
there were two children living, one five and the 
younger less than a year old. Little Biddy Mac 
Clure was not yet quite seven. A friend of the 
Phealans adopted the child of five years, but no 
one could be found to take the baby, and poor 
Biddy was too young for service. Mr. Barclay 
consulted with the elder children, and realised a 
rich harvest in the fruits of his instructions to them. 
They were all earning something, and were able 
to estimate their resources and make rational cal- 
culations for the future. They could pay their 

_room-rent, and support th@ baby and Biddy; and 
if old Miss Jones, who had lost the use of her legs, 
and rented a dark little room in the garret, would 
live in their room rent-free, and just look a little 
after Biddy nursing the baby, while they were out at 
their places, they could keep together yet, and 
need not send the baby and Biddy,—a jewel was 
Biddy,—to any orphan asylum but their own. 
This plan, dalling forth such virtuous cxertions 
from these young creatures, was approved by 
the Barclays. Never a week passcd that the 
Phealans were not visited by one of them, and such 
counsel or aid given as the exigencies of these 
little worthies required. The family was actually 
kept comfortably afloat for eighteen months. Then 
Miss Jones took it into her head to retire to a 
relation’s in the tountry; but fortunatcly Mary 
Phealan, the oldest of the family, married respect- 
ably just at this juncture, having stipulated that if 
the family did break up, she should take the baby 
for her own. The family, Mr. Barclay said, must 
break up; but what should be done with Biddy? 
Biddy was a general favourite, and the children, 
after a consultation, agreed that they would 
pay her board until she was old enough to go to 
service. Mr. Barclay did not quite like this plan. 
He thought Biddy would be living in idleness for 
two or three years, and forming bad habits, or no 
habits at all, when the foundation should be laying 
for future usefulness. 

It may perhaps stimulate some reader’s benevo- 
lence to know, that while Mr. Barclay was paying 
this minute attention to the concerns of the little 
orphan family, he was the principal manager of 
one of the most important printing establishments 
in New York. 

“ What is to be done with Biddy?” he asked 
his wife ; “ the little stray, as poor Phealan used 
to call her, must be provided for.” 

“ Yes, she must. I have been thinking a great 
deal of her, and if I could only get Martha to con- 
sent, we might take her ourselves.” 

“ My dear wife! the very plan I thought of, 
but I could not bear to propose anything which 
should increase your cares.” 

“ QO, that’s nothing: you know I do not mind 
light burdens.” 

“ T know you make all burdens light ; and I 
wish that your children may learn from you, that 
it is the light heart that makes the burden light, 
and not vice versa, a5 most people think.” 

“ Thank you ; that’s a compliment worth having, 
and I will see if it will make me eloquent to Mar- 
tha; but I dread the view she may take of the 
subject. 


~ 


Mrs. Barclay had some reason for this dread, 
Martha had too long had her own way,—an ex- 
cellent way it was,—to Brook any interference 
with it. She was orderly to precision, and she 
had always said, (what she once said poor Martha 
was much given to always say,) this would be a 
terrible annoyance to her. She had before stoutly 
and successfully opposed a benevolent plan of Mrs, 
Barclay's, similar to the present, Mrs, Barclay 
having thought it wisest to yield her own wishes 
to her faithful servant’s. Servant! we beg Mar- 
tha’s pardon, help. Serving most assiduously, she 
had an antipathy to the word servant. Was she 
not right? There must be new terms to express 
new relations. J/elp may have a ludicrous and 
perhaps an alarming sound to unaccustomed ears ; 
but is there a word in the English language more 
descriptive of the service rendered by a New-Eng- 
land domestic? truly a “republican independent 
dependent,” and the very best servant, (this we 
say on the highest foreign, ay, English authority,) 
provided we arc willing to dispense with obsequi- 
ousness and servility, for the capability and virtue 
of a self-regulating and self-respecting agent. 

The Barclays’ religion governed all their rela- 
tions. They did not regard their servant as a 
hireling, but as a member of their family, who, 
from her humble position in it, was entitled to 
their protection and care. Martha was their 
friend ; the family joys and sorrows were part and 
parcel with hers, hers with theirs. As her quali- 
fications increased with her years, and her labours 
with the growth of the family, they had augmented 
her wages; never taking advantago of her prefer- 
ence of their house to withhold a just (others 
might have called it a generous) consideration for 
her labours, and quieting their consciences by a 
resolution to recompense her at some convenient 
season,—that future indefinite, sv convenient to 
the debtor, so hopeless to the creditor. 

Mrs. Barclay was certainly a most successful 
grower of the virtues; but with the best moral 
cultivation, human infirmity is a weedy soil, and 
poor Martha sometimes, wearied with the unvaried 
routine of domestic service, became, like others, 
unreasonable and fretful. She was not fretted at 
in turn, and wondered at, as servants are (as if 
they alone should be exempt from human weak- 
ness), but sent to recreate herself in her native 
New England; whence she returned, strong and 
cheerful, to her tasks. 

But we are leaving too long unscttled the in- 
terests of our little friend Biddy. 

“ Martha,” said Mrs. Barclay, “ the Phealana 
are breaking up at Jast.” 

“ Are they indeed, ma’am? IT am sorry for it; 
they have been a sight to behold, that family. I 
never could look at them without feelings,” 

“ Courage !” thought Mrs. Barclay ; “if Martha 
once has what she calls feelings, all will go right.” 
“Poor Biddy,” she continued, “is looking puny; 
she has been too much shut up with the baby.— 
She is a nice, bright child.” 

“ Yes, she is indeed, ma’am.” 

*T wish, Martha, she could get a good place.” 

“T wish she could, ma’am, but she is not fit for 
service yet.” 

“No, not exactly; I suppose hardly anybody 
would be willing to take the trouble of her for two 
or three years yet, while she is going to school.” 
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« 1 suppose not, but they would be well paid for 
it afterwards,—such a very good child.” 

“That they would,*Martha; but there are so 
few persons that are willing to take trouble now, 
for a possible reward hereafter.” ; 

“] know it; there’s few, even of those that aim 
to do right, that are willing to pay the cost. You 
and Mr. Barclay”—Martha stopped; it was not in 
her line to sak sete compliments. ; 

“ Mr. Barclay and I, you think, perhaps, might 
be willing to stretch out a helping hand to poor 
Biddy: and so we should, and would, but the 
trouble, Martha, would come upon you.” 

«Q, ma’am, in such a case,—for a poor little 
orphan like Biddy, and so good too, I should not 
mind the trouble.” 

“If you really would not, Martha, I should 
take her joyfully into the family. But you must 
consider well; you will have her constantly with 
you. You know you don’t like a child under your 
feet. If she is brought up in the family, you will 
have to teach her; for you know I do not choose 
to keep any one to wait on the children. It will 
be a task, and a long one, Martha; but then, if 
you should decide to undertake it, you will have 
the consolation of doing a great servicc to a fellow- 
creature. Think of it, Martha, and decide for 
yourself.” 

Martha took time for consideration, and then 
little Biddy was installed, a most happy and grate- 
ful member of the family; and Martha, who had 
been generously allowed to be a free agent in the 
good work, bore all the little trials it brought, 
with patience, and trained Biddy with a zeal that 
enters only into voluntary action. 

‘« The poorest poor 


Long for some moments in a weary life, 
When they can know and feel that they have been 


* a * the dealers out 
Of some small blessings,—have been kind to such 
As needed kindness,” 
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CHAPTER VITI. 


A DARK DAY, 


* 


** A foolish son is the calamity of his father.” 


TueERv are seldom allotted to humanity fourteen 
years of such success and happiness as had been 
experienced by the Barclays. In this time, Mr, 
Barclay had secured a competency. His compe- 
tency did not merit the well-known satirical defi- 
nition of being a “ little more than a man has,” 
but was enough to satisfy his well regulated desires, 
to provide for the education of his children, and 
to save his daughters from the temptation of 
securing a home, in that most wretched of all 
modes, by marrying for it. It was no part of his 
plan to provide property for his sons. Good cha- 
racters, good education, and a start in the world, 
was all they were to expect. This they perfectly 
understood. As soon as they were capable of 
comprehending them, they were made acquainted 
with their father’s affairs, minutely informed of 
the condition of his property, and his plans for the 
future. Mr. Barclay despised that mean jealousy 


with which some parents hide their pecuniary |} 


affairs from their children,—some husbands from — 
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their wives even, as if they were not joint and — 
equal proprietors in the concern. | 

He had now nearly reached the period when 
he meditated a great change in his life, From 
the beginning of his career in the city, he had | 
looked forward with a yearning heart to the time : 
when he might retire to Greenbrook. His chil- 
dren often visited their relatives there. It was 
their Jerusalem; to which the heart made all its 
pilgrimages. The old parsonage had recently 
come into market: Mr. Barclay had purchased it; 
and it was a fixed matter, that in the ensuing 
spring, as soon as the house could be repaired, the 
family should remove thither. In the mean time, 
this long-hoped for event was the constant theme 
of father, mother, and; children. Improvements 
and occupations were planned by day, and at 
night Mr. Barclay’s dreams were of that home of 
his childhood. Again he was wading and swim- 
ming in that prettiest of all streams that circled 
the meadows, slaking his thirst from the moss- 
grown bucket, and making cups and saucers for 
little Anne Hyde from the acorns under the great 
oak tree at the end of the lane. 

Alas! disappointment comes to the most 
prudent, when least expected and often when 
least deserved. 

It was just before Christmas, about the annual 
period when business is investigated and its results 
ascertained. Mr. Barelay had been shut up all 
the morning in his counting-room with his elder 
partner, Norton. Their accounts stood fairly, and 
showed a prosperous business and great increase 
of profits. The old man did not seem at all 
animated by this happy state of things. He was 
absent and thoughtful, and nothing roused him 
till Mr. Barelay said, “I do not believe you will 
ever regret taking my advice and putting Harry 
into the printing-office.” 

“ Never, never,” repeated Norton emphatically. 

“JT should not be surprised,’ continued Mr. 
Barclay, “if he were in the end richer than his 
brother, and I am sure he will not be less happy, 
nor less respectable.” 

A half-suppressed groan escaped Norton. 

* You are not well, sir?” . 

“ No, I am not well,—I have not becn well for 
a long time,—1 never expect to be again.” 

“ Q, sir, you are needlessly alarmed.” 

“No, no; I am not alarmed, — not alarmed 
about my health.” 

“You have worked too hard this morning. 
You will feel better for the fresh air, I will wal 
home with you.” 

The fresh air did not minister to the mind dis- 
eased. Norton’s depression continued during the 
walk. He said little, and that little in broken 
sentences, in praise of his son Harry. “ He is 
an honest boy, Barclay,—good principles,—good 
habits, — owes them all to you,— he’ll be able 
to shift for himself, if he’s a good hoy, 
Barclay.” 

When they reached Norton’s fine residence in 
Hudson Square, his daughter Emily, a child of 
eleven or twelve, met them at the door, exclaim- 
ing, “O, papa, the men have hung the lamps, 
and brought the flowers, and the rooms look 





beautifully !” 


In her eagerness she did not at first give any 
heed to Mr. Barclay’s presence; but when she did, 
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she nodded to him, stammered through the last 
half of her sentence, turned on her heel, and 
briskly ran through the entry and up-stairs. Nor- 
ton was roused, his energy was excited by what 
he deemed a necessary exertion, and he begged 
Mr. Barclay to enter, saying he had a word to say 
_ to him in private. Mr. Barclay followed him into 
one of his two fine drawing-rooms : the folding- 
doors were open, and both were furnished in a 
style that becomes the houses of our wealthiest 
merchants. The apartments were obviously in 
preparation for a party. The servants were going 
to and fro with the most bustling and important 
air. Norton looked round with a melancholy 
gaze, and then asked Mr. Barclay to follow him 
to a small breakfasting-roof. He shut the door, 
and, after a little moving of the chairs and hem- 
ming, he said, “We are to have a great party this 
evening, Barclay.” 

“So I perceive, sir.” 

“It is a party that John’s wife gives for 
Emily.”’ 

“ Indeed !” 

“Jt an’t my fault, Barclay, nor Harry’s— 
Heaven knows ; nor can it be called Em’s— 
poor child! these foolish notions are put in her 
head ; but it is John’s wife’s fault,—and John’s 
too, ] must own, that your folks are not asked.” 

“© My dear sir, do not give yourself a moment’s 
uneasiness about it. It would be no kindness to 
my family to invite them ; they know none of 
Mrs. John Norton’s friends, and these fine parties 
are not at all in our way.” 

“ It is the better for you, it is all cursed folly, 
—I see it too late.” 

Mr. Barclay responded mentally and most 
heartily, “ Amen,” and was going away, when 
Norton laid his hand on his arm, saying, “& Don’t 
blame Harry ; he is good and true,—he is your 
own boy, you’ve made him all he is ; don’t blame 
him,” 

“| assure you I blame no one, my good friend,” 
said Mr. Barelay, and hurried home, thinking 
a great deal of Norton’s dejeetion, but not again 
of the party, till, in the evening, Harry Norton 
joined his family circle as usual, and stayed till 
bed-time ; but was not, as usual, cheerful and 
sociable. 

The elder Norton was an uneducated man. He 
spent all his early life in toiling in a lean business, 
and accumulating, in consequence of his very frugal 
house-keeping, his small gains. When Mr. Bar- 
clay threw his talent into the concern, it at once 
became thriving ; and when John Norton, whose 
education his ignorant father had been quite 
incapable of directing, was of a marriageable age, 
he was reputed the son of a rich man. Being 
ambitious of a fashionable currency, he succeeded 
in marrying a poor stylish girl, who immediately 
introduced her notions of high life into her father- 
in-law’s house, and easily induced the weak old 
man to fall into her plan of setting up a genteel 
establishment, and living fashionably ; “ weakly 
imitating” (as has been pithily said) “what is 
weakest abroad.” Old Norton had but three 
children ; two by a second marriage. Harry was 
. in firm hands, and easily managed, but poor little 
Emily was removed from all her old associates, 
sent toa French school, and fairly inducted into 
a genteel circle. 
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The party was over, and a beautiful Christmas 
morning followed. Mrs. Barclay was in her 
nursery and Mr. Barclay still in his room, where 
he had already received the greetings of his chil- 
dren as they passed down stairs: “A merry 
Christmas, father !” and “ The next at Green- 
brook, and O how merry it will be !” 

Another and hurried tap at the door, and “ May 
I come in, Sir ?”’ : 

“ Yes, Harry, come in, 
the matter, my boy ?” 

Harry Norton was pale and breathless ; he 
burst into tears, and almost choking, exclaimed, 
© John has killed himself!” 

“ Your brother !—John !—God forbid !” 

“ Indeed he has, sir, and that is not the worst 
of it. 

“ What can there be worse ?”’ 

«“O, Mr. Barclay!” replied the poor lad cover- 
ing his burning checks with both hands, “I can- 
not bear to tell.” 

What Harry in a broken voice, and tears poured 
out like rain for the shame of another, told, was 
briefly as follows. John, without education for 
business and without any capital of his own, had 
engaged largely in mercantile concerns, and had 
plunged deeply into that species of gaming called 
speculation. Tis affairs took a disastrous turn, 
and after his eredit was exhausted, his paper was 
accepted by virtue of the endorsement of Norton 
and Co., which he obtained from his weak father 
without the coueurrence or knowledge of Mr. 
Barclay. A crisis came. The old man refused 
any farther assistance. Jolin committed a fraud, 
and, when soon after he perceived that detection 
and ruin were inevitable, he resolved on self- 
murder. He spent an hour or two at his wife’s 
Christmas-eve party, talked and laughed louder 
than any body else, drank immeasurably of cham- 
pagne, and retired to the City Hotel to finish the 
tragedy by the last horrid act. Thus, poor wretch! 
did he shrink from the eye of man, to rush into 
His presence, with whom the great account of 
an outraged nature and a mis-spent life was to be 
settled. 

His family were roused from their beds to hear 
the horrible news. The old man’s health had long 
been undermined in consequence of his anxiety 
about his son’s affairs, and the reproaches of his 
conscience for the secret wrong he had done his 
partner. The shock was too much for him. It 
brought on nervous convulsions, At the first 
interval of reason he sent for Mr, Barclay. Mr. 
Barclay hastened tu him with poor Harry, who 
looked more like the guilty, than like the innocent 
victim of the guilt of another. 

Reflections swarmed in Mr. Bareclay’s mind, as 
he passed to the dying man’s room through the 
luxurious apartments where pleasure, so called, 
had, through the demands of waste and extrava- 
gance, Iced to the fatal issue. Some of the lamps 
were still burning, or smoking in their sockets. 
He passed the open door of the supper-room. There 
still stood the relics of the feast*,—fragments of 
Périgord pies, drooping flowers, broken pyramids, 

* The writer was told by a lady, that after a party at her 
house where one of these mammoth punch-bowls had been 
nearly emptied, she offered a glass of the beverage to a 
servant; ‘* No, I thauk you, madam,” he replied, “I 
belong to the Temperance Society.” What a satire! 
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' felt it to his heart’s core. 






iles+—literally piles — of ae champagne 
tles; an enormous whiskey-punch bowl, drained 
the laet drop, stood in a niche in the entry. 
The door of Mrs. Norton’s apartments was open, 


| —she in hysterics on the sofa, her attendants 
| running in and out, their minds divided between 
1} the curiosity ever awake on such occasions and 


the wants of the weak sufferer. When at last 
Mr. Barclay reached the old man’s apartment in 
the third story, he found him bolstered up in his 
bed, breathing painfully. When he saw Mr. 
Barclay enter, followed by Harry, a slight shivering 
passed over his frame. He stretched out his arm 
and closed his eyes; Mr. Barclay took his hand. 
Norton felt that there was no longer time for delay 
or concealment. He attempted to speak, but his 
organs were now weaker than his mind. After 
several futile efforts, his quivering lips uttered 
the words, “I have—much to tell you,—John—I 
—dJohn—O, I cannot !” 

“ You need not, sir; Harry nas told me.” 

Norton turned his eager eye to his son. The 
blood, that seemed to be congealed at his heart, 
once more flushed to his cheek. 4d, Harry ?” 
he asked in a husky voice. 

“Yes, sir; Mr. Barclay knows all that we 
know.”’ ; 

Norton’s eye again explored Mr. Barclay’s face. 
No reproach was there,—not even a struggling 
and repressed displeasure,—nothing but forgive- 
ness and pity. The poor man understood it, and 
He was past tears, but 
the veins of his forchead swelled, his features were 
convulsed, and he said in a broken voice, “O how 
kind ! but I can’t forgive myself ;—poor John !— 
he’s past it ! I’m going, and I can’t—I can’t even 
ask God to—forgive me.” 

“My dear friend! do not say s0,— God is 


_ infinitely more merciful than any of his creatures. 


He pitieth us, even as a father pitieth his chil- 


| dren.” 


These words seemed to the poor man’s spirit 
like water to parched lips. He looked at his son, 


' and then at his little daughter, Emily, who was 


_ kneeling behind the bed with her face buried in 
' the bed-clothes, and he realized in the gushing 


tenderness of his own parental feelings the full 
worth of that benignant assurance, which has 
raised up so many desponding hearts. “Can you 
—wiil you pray for me ?” he asked. 

“ Most certainly I will.” 

“ But now I mean,—aloud, so that I can hear 


; you.” 





Mr. Barclay knelt at the bedside. Harry threw 


| eee down by his sister, and put his arm around 
i er, 
' a low, calm voice, uttered his petitions for their 


Hier moanings ceased while their friend, in 


dying father. It was no time for disguise or false 
colouring of any sort. Mr. Norton had lived, as 
many live, believing in the Bible and professing 
faith in Christ, but making a very imperfect and 
insufficient application of the precepts of Christi- 
anity to his life. Inthe main, he was a moral, 
kind-hearted, and well-intentioned man ; but, 
misled by a silly ambition and an overweening 
fondness for a favourite son, he had destroyed 
him, deprived his younger children of their kel 
and defrauded his best friend. 


- Mr. Barclay, in the name of the dyin man,' , 


expressed his contrition for the evil he had done, 
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and suffered to be done :—for the barrenness \ 
his life compared to the fruits it should have pro~ |} 
duced. He acknowledged the equity of that law. |} 
which deprived him of the peace of the righteous |} 
in his death. And then, even with tears, he i 
besought the compassion that faileth not, the — 
mercy promised by Jesus Christ and manifested fo | 
many who had backslidden and sinned grievously, |} 
but who, like the prodigal son, had returned and | 
been received with outstretched arms. In con- 
clusion, he alluded to himself. He fervently 
thanked God, that when he had come from the 
home of his fathers, a stranger to a strange city, 
he had been received, befriended, and generously 
aided by his departing servant ; and he finished 
with a supplication thdt he might be heartily dis- 
posed, and enabled, to return to the children the 
favours received from the father. 

Silence prevailed long after he ceased to speak. 
Harry and Emily were locked in one another’s 
arms. Mr. Norton continued in fervent prayer. 
His eyes were raiscd and his hands folded. His 
spirit was at the foot of the cross, seeking peace 
in the forgiveness and infinite compassion there 
most manifest. When the old man’s mental prayer 
was finished, there was comparatively peace on his 
countenance ; but the spirit that struggles back 
over those self-erected barriers that have sepa- 
rated it from God, cannot have,—must not expect, 
—the tranquillity, the celestial joy, that is mani- 
fested in the death of those who have been faithrul 
to life. 

Mr. Norton murmured his thoughts in half- 
formed sentences: “He is merciful ;— ‘Come 
unto me’—I am heavy laden.— Harry is very 
good !—O—O, how good you are to me.—Poor 
Emy,—she won’t have to go to the alms-house,— 
will she ?”’ | 

Mr. Barclay turned his eye to the poor child, 
and for the first time noticed her dress. She had 
been wearied out with the party of the previous 
evening, and had fallen asleep without undress- 
ing ; and now her ornamented pink silk frock, her 
rich necklace and ear-rings, were a painful com- 
ment on her father’s words. Such a dress on a 
poor child who has no certain refuge but the 
alms-house !” thought Mr. Barclay. He felt the 
deepest pity for her, but he was too honest to 
authorise false hopes. “No,” he said in reply 
to Mr. Norton, “ Emily shall not go to the alms- 
house,—she shall not be a dependant on any 
charity, public or private, if she is true to her- 
self. I will see that she is qualified to earn her 
own living.”’: 

“QO, that is best, far best,—you’ll see to her,— 
that’s enough, and poor Harry too ?’’ 

“ Harry already earns his living. I will be his 
guardian. Shall I, Harry ?” 

“You always have been, sir,’’ replied Harry, 
grasping his hand. 

“ Yes, yes,—he has ;—God .reward him,—he, 
not I.” 

“O, father, I did not mean that,—indeed I did 
not.” | 

“Truth don't hurt me now,” said the old man ; 
“it’s truth.” And so it was. 
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_ CHAPTER IX. 
a HOME FOR THE HOMELESS, 
O bright occasions of dispensing good, 
How seldom used, how little understood !~Cowrzn. 
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Tux scene of life, not long after this, closed on 
Mr. Norton, and he was respectfully committed 
to the grave by those who regarded him as more 
sinned against, than sinning. Perhaps he was 
viewed in a different light by Mr. Barclay, whose 
estimate of a parent’s power and responsibilities 
was different form, and much higher than most 
men’s, e 

Mr. Barclay found John Norton’s concerns, on 
investigation, not quite so bad as he feared. After 
settling the business and cancelling the endorse- 
ments of “ Norton and Co.,” the property vested 
in his printing-presses and that in the farm at 
Greenbrook remained. ‘The press was a means of 
future accumulation, and the farm a polar star 
where he might atill rest the cye ofhope. It cer- 
tainly was a severe disappointment to have the 
accumulations of years of vigorous labour swept 
away from him by the profligacy of others,—-to 
have his dearest plans thwarted at the moment 
of their accomplishment ; but he bore the evil 
patiently, as became a Christian who was fore- 
armed against the uncertainties of life. “We 
must now,” he said at the conclusion of a long 
conversation on their affairs with his wife, “we 
must now show our children, what we have often 
tol: them, that it is not the circumstances of life 
that make our happiness or virtue, but the temper 
in which we meet them.” 

The children were made acquainted with the 
unfortunate turn in their affairs, and the necessity 
of the indefinite postponement of their removal to 
Greenbrook. This they all took to heart ; but no 
event can make children long unhappy. Some 
ten days after old Mr. Norton’s interment, the 
Barclays were assembled round a well-lighted 
table. Mrs. Barclay, with a large work-basket 
before her, was putting in that stitch in time 
which absorbs so large a portion of the life of the 
mother of half a dozen children. Charles and 
Wallace were scated on cach side of her, drawing, 
acquiring at a leisure hour some knowledge of an 
art for which a man in almost every pursuit has 
some occasion. Alice was basting hems and ruliag 
copy-books for the little girls’ next day’s work. 
Mary was dressing a doll for her youngest sister. 
Grandmama knitting in the corner, and aunt 
Betsey making a very pretty dress for her pet ; 
and finally Mr. Barclay was reading aloud the 
Life of Franklin, and making now and then such 
remarks as would tend to impress its valuable 
instruction on his children. He was interrupted 
by an involuntary exclamation from Alice of O 
dear me |” 

“< What is the matter, Alice ?”’ 

“ Nothing, only I can never make these red 
lines straight: in my arithmetic book. I wish 
Harry Norton was here, he does them so neatly.” 

“ T wish he was here too,” echoed Mary ; “ this 
dolls arnt torments me so,—I cannot make it stay 

on.’?. 

“I was just thinking,” said Wallace, “I would 
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ow to stump this foreground.”’ 
« O, that’s easy enough, Wallace,” said Charles; 


bat I mever can do these arches without his 


help ; I wonder he does not cone.” 

“He cannot come, Charles, and leave Emily 
alone.” 

«“ Why cannot Emily come too ?” 

“ Dear me! I am sure nobody wants her,” said 
Mary. 

«“ And why not 1 I wonder.” 

“ Because she is so hateful.” 

“Mary, my dear child !—that’s a hard word for 
Sa Come here, and tell me what makes poor 

imily so hateful.” 

“ Because, sir, she is.” 

‘Mary, dear,” said grandmama, “ your Bible 
tells you not to bring a ‘ railing accusation,’ ” 

Grandmama’s gentle admonitions were seldom 
disregarded by the children. Mary looked crest- 
fallen, when aunt Betsey came to her aid. 

“ Mary is quite right,” she said; “ Emily Nor- 
ton is the most disagreeable little upstart that 
ever I came across.” 

“But how is she disagreeable? Come, Mary, 
let us know. I suspect there is some prejudice 
in the case. It is very important to poor little 
Emily that you should have no prejudices against 
her.” 

‘7 don’t think they are prejudices,” murmured 
Alice in an under voice. 

“T know they are!” exclaimed Wallace. 

“‘{ think they are too,” said Charles, 

“(, yes, boys, you think, because Miss Emily 
has such beautiful hair and eyes, and so forth, 
that she must be good.” | 

“ No, Alice,” replied Charles, “it is not that ; 
but I cannot believe that Harry Norton’s own 
sister can be such a horrid creature.” 

“Dear me, Charles! I did not say she was a 
horrid creature, but 1 do say she is as different 
from Harry as night from day.” 

“My dear Alice, you speak very confidently, 
considering how little you know of Emily.”’ 

“Ah, father, that is the very thing. Miss 
Emily don’t choose to know us. The first day 
we went to Smith’s drawing-school, Sarah Scott 
asked her if she knew us. She said she knew our 
names. Sarah said something about our looking 
ladylike : Miss Emily drew up her little scornful 
mouth,—you need not smile, father, for those were 
Sarah’s very words,—and said we might look so, 
but we were not so, for ‘ sister said nobody visited 
mother ’—only think what a falsehood, sir !—and 
she advised Sarah not to get acquainted with us, 
for she said ‘ sister did not want her to. Now, 
sir, do you think it is all prejudice ?"’ 

“Not all, my dear; but if we examine the 
matter, we may find that a part of it is. In the 
first place, I suspect the scornful mouth was an 
addition of Sarah Scott’s; that young lady has a 
very lively imagination ; and a sweeter-tempered 
mouth than Emily’s, one farther removed from an 
expression of scorn, I never saw.” 

“So it is, sir, commonly, but you don’t know 
how girls can twist and spoil their mouths when 
there are no grown people by. Besides, if Sarah 
did add that about the mouth, and I own she is 
apt to add and alter when she tells a story, I am 
sure she did n0t make the rest; for whenever 
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Emily meets Mary and me in Broadway, her eyes 
are suddenly staring every way ; whatever else 
she sees, she never sees us.’ 

“ And,’’ added Mary, “she is always dressed 
just like a grown-up lady.—O ! she does look too 
proud !’’ ; 

Mr. Barclay waited a moment as if expecting 
something more, and then asked, “ Is this all, my 
children ?”’ 

« All in particular, sir,” replied Alice. 

“JT am sure it is quite enough!’ said aunt 
Betsey. 

“ Alice,” said her father, “sit down on my 
knee,—here is another for you, Mary. Now let 
us see if we cannot find some apology for Emily.” 

‘She will not care whether we do or not.’’ 

“QO! my children, poor Emily has too much 
reason to care for your good opinion now.” 

“Why, sir, now? don’t she go and live with 


Mrs. John Norton ?”’ 
“No. Poor Emily has no home now.” 


6 No home, father !” 

The thought touched all their young kind hearts, 
and Emily was at once placed in a new aspect. 
Mr. Barclay took advantage of the favourable mo- 
ment to proceed, What do you suppose, Alice, 
Mrs. Norton meant by telling Emily that nobody 
visited your mother !” 

‘“ ] suppose she meant what she said, sir.’’ 

“Not at all, my dear. She meant that none of 
her visiting acquaintance visited us.—Mrs. Norton 
calls all the people out of her circle nobody.’’ 

“ What a silly woman !” 

“Very silly, my dear; and I am sure if you 
reflect. on it, you will very soon think with me, 
that Emily was more to be pitied than blamed for 
the notions she got from this woman, into whose 
hands she fell when she was so very young. Her 
father, you all know, was not the wisest man in 
the world. She had no mother. Harry was too 
young to guide her. Mrs. John Norton flattered 

er vanity, removed her entirely from her early 
associates, indulged her in every idle wish, and 
would have probably ruined the poor child, had 
it not pleased Providence to remove her from 
her influence. Mrs. Norton has gone back to her 
uncle’s, to live again in idle dependence upon 
him, and has shown how little real affection she 
had for Emily ; for she has given herself no con- 
cern as to what is to become of her, though she 
knows she has not a penny, nor a relation to take 
care of her.” 

The children looked sad and pitiful. 

“She is young enough, I believe,” continucd 
Mr. Barclay, “to be admitted either into the 
orphan’s asylum or the alms-house.” 

“ Both very good places for her,” said aunt 
Betsey. 

“ Aunt Betsey !” exclaimed Charles ; “ Emily 
Norton go to the alms-house !” 

“ Harry’s sister go to the alms-house,—awful !”” 
cried Alice. ‘ Do, father, let her come and live 
with us.” 

“ Alice, are you beside yourself?’ asked aunt 
animes “ After your father has been all but 
ruined by old Norton, to think of his taking upon 
himeelf the support of Emily !” 

Mr. Barclay went on, without directly answering 
either Alice or her aunt. ‘ I have seen a t 

deal of little Emily since her father’s death, and 
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—— 
do not believe it will be difficult to give her right 
notions. Poor child, her heart is melted, and 
takes any impression you please to put upon it. 
She is anything but proud now, Mary; and the 
fine clothes that offended you so much, are ail 
one.” 

«“ Gone, father ?” 

“ Yes. I told her the greatest honour that 
children in their case could do to a father’s 
memory, was as far as possible to pay his debts ; 
and I told her what exertions and sacrifices Harry 
had made. She immediately went up stairs, and 
packed up all her finery,—her little trinkets, and 
every ornamental thing she had in the world, and 
begged me to have them sold to pay the chamber- 
maid, who had complafaed bitterly of the loss of 
the wages due to her.” 

“ Did she, father?’ said Mary; “ her watch, 
her gold chain, and her real enamel buckle 1” 

“ Yes, my dear, those, and every article but 
her necessary clothes.” 

“ I always thought,” said Wallace, “ that Emily 
had something noble in her.” 

“1 felt sure of it,” said Charles. 

“ Most persons, my dear boys, have something 
noble in them, if you but touch the right spring 
to set it in motion. I think poor little Emily has 
fine qualities, but her character will depend much 
on the circumstances in which she is placed, fo: 
she is easily influenced.” 

“ T like persons who are easily influenced,” said 
Wallace, as if thinking aloud. This was true, and 
a common disposition enough it is, with those who 
are strong-willed, and who seem born, like our 
friend Wallace, to influence others. 

“I called in on Harry and Emily, as I came 
home to tea,” continued Mr. Barclay. “ Their 
house is in complete order for the auction which 
is to take place to-morrow. Harry has worked 
like a beaver, and with the help of one man and 
one woman, and little Emily, who has done all she 
could, everything is ready.” 

“QO dear!” said Alice, heaving a deep sigh, 
“ how sadly they must feel.” 

“ No, Alice, they do not, and they ought not. 
It is family love and happy domestic intercourse 
that attaches us to the inanimate objects of our 
home. This table around which we have so many 
pleasant gatherings,— the sofa, — grandmama’s 
rocking-chair,—the baby’s cradle, are all so many 
signs, which, as often as you look upon them, call 
forth delightful feelings. No books or maps will 
ever look to you like those we bave read and 
studied together. But suppose our parlour emptied 
of all it now contains, and costly furniture put in 
it, such as would make us appear genteel in other 
people’s eyes ; suppose we never entered it but to 
receive morning calls, or evening eompany ; our 
vanity might be gratified, but do you think the 
furniture would excite any sensations worthy of 
the name of happiness ?” 

“ No, sir—no,” was the general verdict. 

The case I have supposed is just that of Harry 
and Emily,—the family moved into a new house 
when J stig Norton was married,—all the old 
furniture was sent to auction, and new was bought, 
Harry has passed most of his evenings with us, 





_and poor little Emily, when they had not company 


at home, has been left alone with her father, who 
did not know how to amuse or instruct her, or || 
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_ with the servants, who were very unfit companions, 


for Mrs. John Norton was never nice in the 
selection of her servants, and was continually 
changing them. This evening, I found Harry 
and Emily in the little breakfast-room. There 
was a light on the table, and a book from which 
Harry had been reading to-his sister ; but they 
had drawn near the fire. They were sitting on 
the same chair. Emily’s arm was round his neck, 
and she was listening to what he was saying with 
such a tender, confiding look—” 

“I wonder what he was saying, father,” said 
Alice. 

‘‘ Something of their separation, I believe, my 
dear.” 

“ But why need they l® separated, father ?— 
why can’t they both come and live with us ?” 

It had been a settled matter, from the moment 
of Mr. Norton’s death, that Harry was to come 
into the family. 

* Are you crazy, Alice ?” asked aunt Betsey. 

“ Tam sure I don’t think Alice crazy at all,” 
said Mary. “ There are two beds in our room, 
and Haddy sleeps with Alice, and I should like of 
all things to have Emily sleep with me.” 

s And it is exceedingly important,” said Wallace, 
as wise as Socrates on the occasion, “ that Emily 
should live in a good place, because, father says, 
her character depends so much on circumstances.” 

«“ And where can she go, if she don’t come 
here ?” asked the tender-hearted Charles. 

The children had arrived at the very point Mr. 
Barclay desired. 

“ Your right dispositions, my dear children,” 
he said, “ gratify me; but you must remember 
that it is on your mother that the burden of an 
increased family must chiefly fall. Consult her. 
If she is willing to extend the blessing of a home 
to both these orphan children, at the cost, as must 
needs be, of much labour and self-denial to herself, 
she will set us an example of disintcrestedness 
and benevolence that we will try to follow.” 

The children now all clustered round their 
mother. To Mrs. Barclay, sound in health, serene 
in temper, and of most benignant disposition, no 
exertion for others seemed difficult ; and with one 
of her sweetest smiles she said, that, as far as she 
was concerned, she should be most happy that 
Harry and Emily should not be separated. The 
children clapped their hands, and returned to 
their father, shouting, “ It’s all settled.” 

“Not quite so fast; there is something yet to 
be considered. You all know that we allow our- 
selves a fixed sum for our annual expenses. If 
we indulge in the luxury of doing this kindness to 
Emily, we must all give up something. You and 
Mary, Alice, must.give up the dancing-school that 
has been running in your heads for the last six 
weeks, and Charles and Wallace cannot have a 
drawing-master.” 

This suggestion seemed for a moment to abate 
the zeal of the young folks ; but Alice, who was 
always the first to clear away obstructions, said, 
after a little reflection, “ O! well, never mind the 
dancing-school. I have thought of a nice plan,— 
Emily is Mr. Chanaud’s best scholar,—she can 
Bag us lessons in the garret. It is a good place 
+ dancing, and weshall not disturb grandmama 

ere. | 


“ And as to the drawing, sir,” said Charles, 
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“ with a little of Harry’s help we can teach our- 
selves ; and when we have such a good motive for 
it, we shall take twice as much pains as if we had 
a master.” 

“ Well, my good children, we will all take it 
into consideration, and if we are of the same mind 
to-morrow night, Emily shall come to us with 
Harry.” 

This conversation had not, as may well be 
supposed, occurred without much consultation 
between Mr. and Mrs. Barclay. They thought 
they could not do a more certain good, than by 
extending the advantages of their home to the 
young Nortons. They hoped this might be an 
acceptable expression of their gratitude to Pro- 
vidence for their domestic blessings. They knew 
their children had some prepossessions against 
Emily, and Mr. Barclay had undertaken to turn 
the current of their feelings in her favour. In 
this he had so far succeeded, that her entrance 
into the family was a favour accorded to them ; 
and thus, instead of coming among them an object 
of their prejudice and distrust, they henceforth 
considered themselves as Emily’s champions and 
protectors. Each one was anxious to shelter her 
infirmities, to set her in a favourable light, and 
to make her new home as happy as possible. 

When all the family had retired excepting Mrs. 
Barclay and her sister, aunt Betsey thane round 
her chair, put her feet on the fender, and gave 
vent to her pent-up feelings. By the way, it 
should be said in aunt Betsey’s favour, that 
fretting was her safety-valve ; she thus let off her 
petty irritations, and in conduct she was not less 
humane than most persons. 

“ You are the oddest people,” she began, “ that 
ever I came across ; with seven children, and the 
Lord knows how many more you may have, the 
old lady and myself, and only Martha for help, to 
undertake these two children that have no claim 
on earth upon you. Claim! the children of your 
greatest enemy, the man that has all but rumed 
you, and in such an underhand way too,—a pretty 
reward for knavery ! I hope you mean to put up 
a sign, William Barclay & Co.’s orphan asylum, 
or alms-house !” i 

Mrs. Barclay was too much accustomed to her 
sister’s railing to be disturbed by it. 

“If it were more the practice, Betsey,” she 
mildly replied, “ for those who have homes to 
extend the blessing to those who have them not, 
there would be little occasion for orphan asylums, 
and the charity now done by the public, would be 
more effectively done in private families.” 

“ I see no advantage whatever in turning private 
houses into alms-houses and such sort of places. 
I always thought home was a sacred place, from 
which it was a duty to shut out everything dis- 
agreeable and unpleasant.” 

Fortunately aunt Betsey’s self-love prevented 
her perceiving how -hard this rule would bear 
upon herself. Her brother-in-law had given her 
a home, simply because her temper was so uncom- 
fortable, that no other member of her family was 
willing to receive her,—none other could have 
borne and forborne with her,—none other would 
have made allowances for the trials of her single 
and solitary condition, and, by always opposing a 
smooth surface to her sharp corners, have gradually 
worn them down. - 
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“ It is a duty, as you say, Betsey,” replied her 
sister, “ to.exclude everything permanently dis- 
agreeable from the family; for home should 
resemble heaven {n happiness as well as love. 

But we cannot exclude from our earthly homes 
the infirmities of humanity. There are few persons, 
no young persons, who, if they are treated wisely 
and tenderly will not be found to have more good 
than evil in them. In the Nortons, I am sure, 
the good greatly preponderates. Our children, 
we think, will be benefited by having new excite- 
ments to kindness, generosity, and forbearance.” 

“ Well, if your children must have these excite- 
ments, as you call them, why under the sun, don’t 
you find some folks to take in, besides the children 
of the man that’s robbed you of all you’ve been 
toiling for and saving, for this dozen years and 
more ?” 

“QO, Betsey, it does seem to me that, seeing, 
you see not. I don’t mean to hurt you,—but how 
can you help feeling Mr. Barclay’s nobleness, his 
truly Christian spirit in this matter? how he has 
returned good for evil, and overcome evil with 
a ” Aunt Betsey said nothing, and Mrs. 

arclay proceeded: “ Our children, I am sure, 
cannot but profit by such an example.” 

“ But they don’t need it. You are both of you 
always teaching them.” 

« < Example is better than precept,’ Betsey.” 

“ Well, let that rest. But I should like to 
know how you can afford to set such examples ?” 

“ Ags to that, the way is clear enough. Harry’s 
earnings will pay his board and all his other 
expenses. He will only be indebted to us, for 
what, he says, he esteems above all other things, 

home in our house.” 

“ But little Miss Emily cannot be boarded, 
clothed, and schooled for nothing.” 

“Certainly not; but the expense of feeding a 
little girl in a family where there are three abun- 
dant meals a day is really trifling. ‘The cost of 
Alice’s clothes has never exceeded thirty dollars a 
year ; Emily’s will not cost more.” 

“No, to be sure. You will not have to buy new 
for her. She is so much more slender than Alice, 
that I can tasily manage to make Alice’s old frocks 
over for her.” . 

“Thank you, Betsey; but I would rather Alice 
should take hers. A person in the situation 
Emily will hold, should never be degraded in the 
eyes of others, or her own, by any such sign of 
dependence or inferiority. That is a very poor 
- kindness done to the body, which results in injury 
to the mind.”’ i 

Aunt Betsey was reduced to biting her nails, 
and her sister proceeded. “ Emily’s schooling, 
it is true, will be expensive. Pity it is, that it is 
so, in a country where, of all others, good teach- 
ing should be cheap and easily attained ; but it is 
not'so, at least in this city. However, Mr. Bar- 
|| clay is quite willing to neo’ “ie expense, whatever 

| it may be.” 

“Qh, I dare say,—* Education the best invest- 
ment of capital,—you know he is always harping 
on that; but when you have precious little to in- 
vest, it is worth while to consider.—That’s all I 
have to say.” 

_ We have considered, Betsey. Mr. Barclay,. 
whose noble nature it is, as you know, to impart’ 
of his abundance to others, —freely to give what 
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he so freely receives,—says that his business was | 
never more productive than at this. moment. We 
cannot therefore go on fretting over our loases, 
We shall continue to live frugally, and to educate 
our girls and Emily to earn their own living, 
should it be necessary. Harry’s highest ambition 
for Emily is, that she should be qualified for a 
teacher. He will be a great assistance to her.” 

“That he will. He is not like other boys,— 
Harry is not.” 

“T shall endeavour,’’ continued Mrs. Barclay, 
“in my domestic school, to qualify Emily for the 
offices of wife and mother. These in all human 
probability she will fill_—she may never be a 
teacher. You will help us, Betsey, and we will 
not give grudgingly. Bf her faults trouble us, let 
us remember how sadly the poor child has been 
neglected. All children, the best of them, require 
patience.” 

“ Patience !—yes, the patience of Job.” 

“ Emily may prove better and more agreeable 
than we expect, and we may be thankful to Pro- 
vidence for enabling us to take the homeless young 
creatures into the family.’’ 

Aunt Betsey was softened by being put in the 
light of a participator in the boon to Emily, and, 
as she took up her lamp, to go to bed, she said in 
a tone of real kindness—* I'll try to do my part.” 

Ah, if all the individuals of the human family 
would “do their part,” there would be no wan- 
derers, no outcasts. The chain of mutual depend. 
ence would be preserved unbroken, strong, and 
bright. All would be linked together in the bonds 
of natural affection and Christian love,—the bonds 
of unity and peace. 
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CHAPTER X. 
A PEEP INTO THE HIVE. 


*¢ Wow doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower."—-Warrts. 





Many persons who act from generous impulses 
are soon checked and disheartened in a course of 
benevolence, merely from not having judiciously 
surveyed the ground before them and estimated 
the necessary amount of efforts, that is, counted the 
cost. Those who are true disciples of that devoted 
friend of man, whose whole life was a succession 
of painful efforts and self sacrifice, will not become 
wearied with a duty because it demands labour and 
self-denial. The Barclays knew that two addi- 
tional members of their family must bring them 
additional anxiety and toil; and when it came, | 
they endured it cheerfully, yes, thankfully, as faith- 
ful servants, who are zealous to perform well an 
extra task for a kind master. | 

Emily Norton, daintily bred and petted from her 
infancy, had the habits, though not the vicious dis- 
penn that sometimes grow out of indulgence. 

er pride and little vanities had taken but slight 
root in her heart, and they were swept away by 
the storm that passed over her father’s house. 
But never was a little fine lady more thoroughly 
helpless and good for sa than Emily, when 
‘she entered the Barclay family ; but, once in that 
hive, where every little busy bee did its appointed 
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task, where labour was rendered cheerful by par- 
ticipation, and light by regularity and order, she 
gradually worked into the ways of the household, 
and enjoyed, through the whole of her after-life, 
the happy results of well-directed effort. But this 


| was not achieved without much watchfulness and 


patience on the part of her benefactress, much 


| good-natured forbearance on the part of the chil- 


dren, and many a struggle and heart-ache on the 
part of the poor child. 

Many a scene resembling the following, occurred 
after she entered the family. 

“You have promised to be one of my children, 
dear Emily,” said Mrs. Barclay, at the close of a 
long conversation with her; “1 intend to treat you 
precisely as I do them.” he then went through 
with the enumeration of various household offices 
which she expected Emily to perform, and con- 
cluded with saying, “ The girls take care of their 
apartment week and week about. I hold any want 
of neatness and order in a young lady’s room to 
be an abomination, and I never excuse it. This 
is Alice’s week; the next Mary’s; the week after 
will be yours. In the mean time, observe how 
they manage, and when it comes to your turn, 
you will have learned their way. Remember, 
dear, there is a right and a wrong way to do every- 
thing.” 

Emily was sure, that before her turn came, she 
should know how to take care of the room as well 
as the other girls; but Emily was yet to learn 
that “ practice alone makes perfect.” Her week 
eame. Alice entered her mother’s room, and 
shutting the door after her, and lowering her 
voice, “ Do mother,” she said, “let Mary go and 
do our room, and let Emily come and ’tend the 
baby ;—it’s the only thing she is fit for.” 

“ She certainly does that better than either you 
or Mary. She gives her undivided attention to 
it, while you and Mary must always be doing 
sumething else.” 

“T know that, mother, but then——” 

“ Then what?” 

“Tending baby is a lazy sort of business that 
just suits Emily.” | 

“She is not lazy about it; on the contrary ske 
is indefatigable in trying to please Effie and Effie’s 
mother.” 

“So she is, ma’am, I own; and so I wish you 
would keep her at it, and let us do what she can’t 
do, and we like best.” 

“That would hardly be just to either Emily or 
you, as there is a great deal besides ’tending baby 
that a woman ought to know how to do, and ’tend- 
ing baby every woman must know how to do.” 

“Well I suppose she must learn, but I don’t 
know when, nor how. To tell the truth; mother, 
she is a real cry-baby. It is almost school-time, 
and she has not touched the beds yet. They are 
just as we left them, this morning,—the bed-clothes 


stripped off, the pillows on the window-sill airing, . 


and she sitting down and crying. I cannot get 
one word out of her.” 

“ Perhaps she cannot turn over the mattresses, 
Alice.” 

“ Mother !|—those light mattresses !” 

“Light to you, my dear, but you must remem- 
ber that Emily probably never made a bed in her 
life, and that which is light to you, is an Herculean 


task to her. Suppose, Alice, you were to go to 
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live in another family, and were required to do 
something you had never done.” : 

“I should try, mother; I should not sit down 
and cry.” And so she would have done; for 
Alice, though by some months younger than 
Emily, had been in the habit of using all her 
faculties of mind and body. She was a Hebe in 
health, and the very spirit of cheerfulness, so that 
no task looked formidable in her eyes. 

“ Alice,’’ said her mother, “if you were to see 
a, poor child whose hands had been tied up from 
her birth, who by gross mismanagement had been 
robbed of the energy of her mind, and half the 
health and strength natural to her, would not you 
be grieved for her, and take pains to restore her 
to the use of her faculties ?”’ 

“To be sure I should, mother.” 

“Then go back to Emily. Do not ask her 
what troubles her. She will be ashamed to tell 
you, but offer to help her turn over the mattresses 
and assist her in whatever else seems to come 
awkwardly to her. Help her bear her burden at 
first, and after a while she will be able to bear it 
all herself. Be delicate and gentle with her, dear. 
Above all, do not laugh at fer. Don’t core to 
me again. Settle the matter yourself. It is best 
I should not interfere.” 

From the moment Alice felt that the responsi- 
bility of getting Emily on, rested on herself, she 
felt at once eager for success; and, more good- 
natured than the god in the fable, she hurried 
back to put her shoulder to the wheel. 

“ Emily, dear,” she said kindly, “JT don’t think 
you feel very well this morning.’ 

“ Yes, I do, Alice, perfectly well,” replied Emily 
in avoice that sounded as if it came from the tombs. 

“ Well, come then, Emily, you had better make 
haste,—it is past eight,—come, jump up,—I will 
give you a lift. These mattresses are too heavy 
for you, till you can get used to them, and then. 
they will seem as light as a feather ;” and, suiting 
the action to the word, she threw over the mat- 
tresses, while Emily crept languidly to the other 
side of the bed. 

“ Now let’s beat it up, Emily, and then we will 
have the clothes on in an instant. There, smooth 
that sheet down, dear. Mother makes us as par- 
ticular as old women about making wp the beds,— 
lay the pillow straight, Emy,—plummet and line 
you know,—now, hem over the sheet this fashion, 
—there it isdone! and I defy a Shaker to make a 
bed better.” | 

Emily was inspired by Alice’s cheerful kindness, 
and when they went to the other bed, she hegged 
Alice to let her try to do it alone. She es: as 
if she had a mountain to move, but all in vain. 
Alice looked the other way to hide her smiles. 

“TI can’t possibly do it!” said Emily despair- 
ingly. 

“ Poor thing!” thought Alice, “her hands, as 
mother says, have indeed been tied; but we'll 
contrive to loosen them.” Take hold here, 
Emily,’’ she said, “not with just the little tips of 
your fingers, but so,—with your whole hand,— 
there it goes!—0O, you'll soon learn.” 

* Do you really think I ever shall, Alice ” 

“Ever! Yes, indeed, very soon. ~I will show 
you a little every day, and you will edge on by 
degrees. The world was not made in a day, you 
know, as aunt Betsey says.” 
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‘But the sweeping, Alice? Do not, pray, tell 
anybody, but I never swept a room in my life.” 

A girl of her own age, who did not know how 
to sweep a room,’seemed to Alice an object of 
equal wonder and commiseration. She, however, 
suppressed the exclamation that rose to her lips, 
and merely said, “ Well, that is not your fault, 
Emily; take the broom and I will show you.” 

Emily took it. “O not so, Emily,—no, not 
80; just see me.” Again Emily began, and looked 
go anxious and worked so desperately hard, that 
Alice could scarcely forbear laughing outright. 
She did, however, and very kindly and patiently 
continued to instruct Emily, till the mighty task 
was finished. 

“*Q, you will learn after a while,” she said as 
poor Emily set down the broom and sunk into a 
chair, out of breath and looking at her reddened 
palms. “ I will teach you to sweep, and you shall 
teach me to dance, Emily.” 

“ Q, you are very, very kind, Alice. I am sure 
I think it is worth a great deal more to know how 
to sweep, than how to dance.” 

“ And so do I,” said Alice ; “and yet we take 
a great deal of pains for the one, and the other we 
learn, we don’t know how.” 

Alice spoke truly. We learn we don't know how 
the arts of domestic life,—the manual of a woman’s 
household duties. 

Some among Mrs, Barclay’s friends wondered 
she did not “get more out of Martha,” and they 
never could exhaust their astonishment at what 
they called her inconsistency (a very convenient 
indefinite word) in giving her girls accomplish- 
ments, strictly so called, and putting them to the 
humblest domestic employments. The Barclays 
neither saw, nor had they ever occasion to feel, 
this incompatibility. They believed that there 
was no way so certain of giving their boys habits 
of order, regularity, and neatness, and of inspiring 
them with a grateful consideration for that sex 
whose lot it is to be the domestic ministers of boy 
aud man, as the being early accustomed to receive 
household services from their mother and sisters, 
-—~from those they respected and loved. They 
believed too, that their girls, destined to play the 
parts of wives and mothers, in a country where 
it is difficult-and sometimes impossible to obtain 
servants, would be made most independent and 
consequently most happy, by having their getting 
along faculties developed by use. These little 
operatives, by light labours which encroached 
neither upon their hours of study nor social plea- 
sure, hecame industrious, efficient, and orderly, and 
were trained to be the dispensers of comfort in that 
true and best sphere of woman, home. Equal, too, 
would they be to either fortune ; if mistresses, 
capable, just and considerate towards those who 
served them ; and if, perchance, obliged to perform 
their own domestic labour, their practical acquaint- 
ance with the process would make it light and 
cheerful. 

Never, we believe, was there a pleasanter 
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domestic scene than the home of the Barclays ;— 


Martha, the queen bee, in her kitchen, as clean as 


|| any parlour, or as (to use the superlative degree 


of comparison) the kitchen of the pale, joyless 
Shakers ; her little handmaids in her school of 
mutual aid and instruction, with their sleeves 
rolled up from their fat, fair arms, their owls 
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tucked under their caps, and their gingham aprons, 
learning the mysteries of cake and pastry manu- 
facture, pickling, preserving, and other coarser 
arts ; while another little maiden, her eyes spark- 
ling and her cheeks flushed with exercise, might 
be heard plying her broom “up stairs and down 
stairs and in the lady’s chamber,” and warbling 
songs that might soothe the savage breast, for 
they breathed the very soul of health and cheer- 
fulness. 

Nor were they in the least disqualified by these 
household duties for more refined employments ; 
and when they assembled in the evening, with 
their pretty work-boxes and fancy-work, their 
books and drawing, they formed a group to grace 
any drawing-room in the land. 

Their laboursand their pleasures were transitory, 
but the vivifying spirit of love and intelligence that 
informed them was abiding, and was carrying them 
on to higher and higher stages of improvement, 
and preparing them for that period to which their 
efforts and hopes pointed, when the terrestrial 
shall put on the celcstial. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
GOING HOME TO GREENBROOK. 


‘* And yet, ere I descend to the grave, 
May I a small house and large garden have, 
And a few friends and many books, both true, 
Both wise, and both delightful too.”—-CowLry. 


THE race, we well know, is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle always to the strong ; and the 
Barclays, like others, were sometimes thwarted in 
their plans and disappointed in their expectations. 
There were carly indications in their eldest son of 
a fragile constitution, attended by the consequent 
preference of mental to corporeal labour. He had 
a fondness almost amounting to a passion for books, 
and his father, who sympathised in his tastes, and 
did not at first perceive the alarming influence of 
their gratification on his health, encouraged them. 
“ Charles’s destiny is certainly for one of the 
learned professions,” he thought, and accordingly 
he stimulated him in the pursuits that would qualify 
him for them. But when, from thirteen to fifteen, 
he found that he was losing the little vigour he 
possessed, instead of gaining any,—that his eye 
was getting the sunken, and his cheek the pale 
and hollow appearance, that is so generally the 
effect of sedentary life in our country, (why, the 
physiologist must explain,)—he resolved to change 
his pursuits ; and he persuaded Charles (Charles 
was the most persuadable of mortals) to abandon 
his books and go and work on the farm at Green- 
brook. I had rather, my dear boy,’’ he said, 
“gee you a common healthful labourer in the coun- 
try, than such a miserable dyspeptic as half our 
lawyers, doctors, and ministers ; when life is a 
burden to the possessor, it is not apt to be very 
profitable to anybody else.” 

So Charles henceforth passed nine months of 
every year with the skilful cultivator to whom 
Mr. Barclay rented his farm. At first this seemed 
very’ much like exile to the poor fellow ; but his 
character was too flexible and too well regulated, 
not to adapt itself to circumstances, and, instead 
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of repining over defeated hopes, he set himself to 
work to see and increase the good of his new 
occupations. He found there was no occasion for 
his intellect to sleep on a farm, but that mother 
Earth had studies ee in her laboratory to 
employ all the faculties of her children; that there 
was a world of knowledge for the curious student 
of nature in the difference of soils, in the effect of 
temperatures, the nature of plants, the composition 
and application of manures, and the habitudes of 
animals. He felt an interest that never abated, in 
the improvement of the farm, and in beautifying 
it for the residence of the family. It was certainly 
to be their home at some future day ; and in the 
meantime the mother and children came there to 
pass three months of every @ear, and always found 
some new charm, some new manifestation of 
Charles’s taste, and affection for his family. The 
slone between the house and the river, with its 
natural terraces, was spread out to the morning 
sun, and Charles thought it was treason against 
nature not to improve it according to her sugges- 
tion. So the green turf gave place to a well spaded 
garden, where from ycar to year were planted 
shrubs, vines, and fruit trees. The strawberry 
beds were doubled, because strawberries were 
“ mother’s favourite fruit.’ Unwearied pains 
were taken to bring on the green-gages for father. 
A woody, scrawny lilac was permitted to remain, 
because grandmama had said, “ It looked so 
natural that she loved to sec it.” But above all, 
an especial blessing seemed to fall on Emily’s 
favourite plants and flowers ; whatever she hked 
sprung up like the roses under the feet of the 
fairy's favourite, and grew and luxuriated as if the 
sunbeams and the dews of heaven were given to 
favouritism. The garden was overrun with violcts 
of every species, and honeysuckles and white roses 
grew like weeds about the old porch, mounted over 
and even peeped into Emily’s window, and ran 
round the pretty well-curb which Charles built 
over the old well, where “the old oaken bucket, 
the moss-covered bucket,” of his grandfather’s 
time, newly hooped, still swung. There is a magic 
that can direct and double the secret powers of 
nature; and Emily Norton, bright, sweet-tempered, 
and lovely, might call this magic into operation. 
The three summer months she passed at Green- 
brook ; the three winter months Charles was in 
New York ; thus their intercourse was scarcely 
interrupted, and, for aught any one observed, it 
retained, from year to year, its frank, confiding, 
' and fraternal character. 

But Charles did not limit his interest to the 
family in New York. He was a prodigious 
favourite with the inhabitants of Greenbrook. The 
old people liked his “ serious turn,” and prophesied 
that he would make his grandfather’s (the 
minister’s) place good. The contemporaries of 
his parents pronounced him, some of them, “ just 
like his father,” and others “ just like his mother,” 
“but not quite equal to either’? Every social 
pleasure was imperfect to the young, if Charles 
was not with them ; and even the poor labourers, 
black and white, said their work seemed light 
when Charles worked with them. Does the ques- 
tion of the transmission of the virtues belong to 
physiology, or to philosophy and religion 4 

e have now come to an important era in the 
history of the Barclays. Eight years, busy, fruit- 
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ful years, have glided away,—their fortunes are 
repaired,—a partnership in the printing establish- 
ment is formed between Harry Norton and 
Wallace, and the family are now actually realising 
their long-cherished hopes, and removing to 
Greenbrook. The old parsonage, which had been 
built when there was a “glut” of timber and a 
scarcity of everything else, had still a firm found- 
ation and sound rafters, and by dint of knocking 
away the old porch (without detriment, be it 
observed, to Emily’s favourites), making a little 
addition here, and a little alteration there, it look- 
ed like a most comfortable dwelling to the passing 
stranger, and to Mr. Barclay, like an old friend in 
new apparel. 

The Americans are sometimes reproached with 
being deficient in that love for the home of child- 
hood, which is so general a feature of the human 
race, that it was supposed to be universal, till an 
exception was made to our discredit. If this be 
80, (we believe it is not, at least in New England, 
for which alone we can answer,) it should be re- 
membered, in palliation of the unnatural sin, that 
our homes are comparatively recent, not conse- 
crated by the memories of centuries, and that the 
Yankee boy, from the earliest period of forzcast, 
dreams of seeking his fortune in the richer soil 
and kinder climate which his far-spread country 
provides for him. He goes, but his heart lingers 
at the homestead. Many a yeoman who has felled 
the trees of the western forest have we heard 
confess, that through weary months he pined with 
that bitterest of all maladies, home-sickness ; and 
that even after years had passed, no day went by 
that his thoughts did not return to his father’s 
house, nor night that did not restore him to the 
old place. And when age and hardship have 
furrowed his cheek, and greyed and thinned his 
hair, and bent his sturdy frame, he may be seen 
travelling hundreds and hundreds of miles to re- 
visit “the old place,’—to linger about the haunts 
of his childhood, and live over, for a few brief 
days, the sunny hours of youth. Then (as we have 
heard him) he says, “ I have a richer farm at the 
West, than any in New England,—it is a wonderful 
grawing country,—-my house is bigger than Colonel 

s or Doctor P ’s,” (the palaces of his 
native village,) “ but dear me ! it has not the look 
of the old place? 

And if it be true that our hearts are dead to 
this love of our own, our native land,” why is it 
that so many, with the fire of enterprise burning 
in their young bosoms, and the West with mines 
of gold in its unbroken soil alluring them, still 
linger about the old place,—still patiently plough 
our stony hills, and subdue our cold morasses * 
No! God has not denied, to any of his creatures, 
from the time that the exiles of Judea hung their 
harps on the willows of a strange land, to the pre- 
sent moment, that strong love of birth-place which 
tempers, to the native, the fierce winds of the 
north, and the fiercer heats of the Equator,—which 
equalises every soil, and gives that inimitable, that 
“ pleasant look ” to the old place. 

A few evenings after the family were quietly 
established at the old place, in a soft, fragrant 
June evening, they assembled on the piazza, just 
as the moon was rising above the hazy line of 
mountain that bounded the eastern horizon, and 
sending a flood of softened radiance through the 
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valley. “0,” exclaimed Effie, “ how much bigger 
the moon looks, than it does in New York !” 

% That's because———’’ said William, eager 
to hoe al a little science which he had just ac- 
qui 


 Pshaw, Willie | I don’t always want to know 
the cause; everything here is bigger, and brighter, 
and pleasanter, and sweeter than in New York, 
because it is, and that is enough.” 

William appealed to his father, whether it were 
not best always to find out the reason of the 
thing. 

“ Certainly, my dear boy, if you can ; unless 
like Effie, and Effie’s father at this moment, you 
are so brimful of satisfaction that nothing can add 
to it.” 

“ And do you think, sir,” asked Harry Norton, 
who was sitting with Alice at one end of the piazza, 
under a closely-woven honeysuckle, “ do you think 
you shall continue satisfied with your present 
tranquil enjoyments? Will you not miss the 
occupation of the office ?” 

“ No, I shall substitute the occupations of my 
garden and farm, which are far more agreeable 
to me.” 

*¢ But will you not miss the excitements of the 
city 7” 

“ TI think not, Harry. The excitements of the 
country are underrated. Here nature is the kind 
and healthful minister to the keen appetite for 
sensation. The changes of the seasons, the rising 
and setting of the sun, droughts and floods, a good 
crop, a blight,—frosts and showers, are all excite- 
ments. In the country, the tie of human brother- 
hood is felt through the circle, the social electric 
chain is bound so closely that the vibration of every 
touch is felt. We not only sympathise with the 
great joys and sorrows of our neighbours, but in 
all the little circumstances that make up life. The 
whole village was alive this afternoon with the 
running away of Allen’s horse ; and when they 
heard that the widow Ray’s boy, Sam, had been 
thrown from the cart and injured, what sympathy 
was manifested ! what running to and from the 
windows! what profferings of aid, advice, and con- 
solation! The wreck of an omnibus in Broadway 
would not have caused half so much commotion. 
The children were as much excited by their berry- 
ing frolic yesterday, as they would have been by a 
visit to Scudder’s museum ; and they are as eager 
to seo Deacon Bennett’s twin lambs, as they would 
be to see a Chinese, or a mysterious or invisible 
lady.” 

“ (), I do not doubt, sir, that children may find 
excitement anywhere ; but I speak of yourself and 
Mrs. Barclay.” 

“ Ah, Harry, it is a sad mistake that some people, 
even at our time of life, make, to depend on events 
for excitement. How can we want for excitement 
in our brief lives, while there is so much know- 
ledge to be gained and so much good to be done ? 
We have not here the abject poverty and brutish 
ignorance that exist among the foreigners in the 
city, but ‘the poor we have always with us ;’ the 
poor whose condition may be raised; the sick 
whose sufferings may be alleviated ; the ignorant, 


ii who may be instructed ; the idle and vicious, who 


_ may be reclaimed. The excitement must be within 
ourselves, in a respect for our species, in a deep 
_ inexhaustible love for them.” | 





“JT ought to have known better,” said Harry, 
“than to ask such an idle question, after living 
with you eight years. I see but one deficiency | 
here ; you will miss the society of town.” : 
““No, Harry, I think not. I confess that, in 
this matter of society, I have been somewhat dis- 
appointed. There has not been so rapid an im- 
provement as I expected; but we must have 
patience. It takes time to change the forms of 
society ; to give a new direction to a current that 
has been wearing into its channel for centuries. 
Distinctions in our city are favoured by great dis- 
parities of fortune, and cherished perhaps equally 
by the pride, arrogance, and little vanities of the 
exclusives, and the servile imitations, the eager 
striving, the want of eal iffependence and seif- 
respect in the second class, You know, Harry, 
that I have no fanciful expectations of a perfect 
equality, a dead level ; this can only exist among 
such savages as the Hottentots. But I believe the 
time will come,—not in my day, perhaps not in 
yours,—but it will come, as soon as the social 
spirit of the Christian religion is understood, when 
society will only be an extension of the intercourse 
of home, when we shall meet together for intellec- 
tual intercourse, for the generous exchange of 
knowledge and of all the shavities of social life. 
Then the just and full influence of mind and heart 
will be felt on society, and then our religious emo- 
tions and affections will no longer be kept for the 
closet and the church. But to realise those social 
benefits which our religion has yet in store for us, 
we must first realise that we have a common 
nature and destiny.—I have made an harangue, 
instead of giving a plain answer to your question, 
whether I should not migs the society of town. 
You know that what is called society there, was 
inaccessible to me. While I was an actual printer 
with a moderate fortune, I was without the bar- 
riers. The mechanics in the city are unfortunately 
too much absorbed in their occupations to care for 
the pleasures of society, or to prepare their chil- 
dren for it. We had, you know, a few valuable 
friends with whom we lived on terms of intimacy ; 
but our intercourse was very limited, and we did 
not escape the reproach of being unsocial. Now, 
in Greenbrook, society,—you smile, Harry, but 1 
do not mean society in the conventional sense,— 
approaches my standard. 'The intrinsic claims of 
each individual are known and admitted. Whether 
a man be lawyer, farmer, or mechanic, matters 
not, if he be intelligent and respectable. Mr. 
Barlow, one of the most eminent lawyers in the — 
state, does not esteem my family one grade below 
his, and I esteem no man’s below mine provided—” 

“ Ah, there is a provided then, sir ? 

“Stop, my dear fellow, hear me out,—provided 
my neighbour is a man of good morals, that he 
has knowledge and is willing to impart it, or, being 
ignorant, that he wishes to be enlightened ; and 
provided he does not offend against the usages of 
civilized society 1” 

“‘ But is there not a barrier in what you cal] the 
usages of civilized society, that will be effectual 
against some of your rough neighbours ?” 

“TI think not. They lack some refinements and 
graces, but these are not essential; and if they 
never learn, their children will be very apt to do 
so, from a good example among their contempo- 
raries. City families that remove into the country, 
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so far from endeavouring to benefit their country 
neighbours by communicating any real refine- 
ments, alarm their pride by artificial manners, 
and by keeping up the modes of town life. We 
shall not be apt to dothis. Mrs. Barclay arranges 
our domestic matters with such plainness and 
simplicity, that there is nothing appalling to our 
country neighbours ; and as to my girls, if they 
should give themselves any city airs, I will dump 
them in Greenwich Street again ; and let Miss 
Alice show off her sty/e in the establishment offered 
by her rich lover.” 

“ Father |—pray—” 

“I beg your pardon, my dear girl. I thought 
Harry knew before this time to whom and to what 
you had preferred him.” _ 

‘He knows,” replied Alice, blushing, “that I 
prefer him to all the world.” 

“ That is quite enough, Alice, and you shall tell 
But come, 
Harry, adjourn your whisperings to Alice, and 
hear me out. You know I have a notion, that, 
wherever we are placed in life, there we have a 
mission. I do not mean to assume the invidious 
character of a reformer in Greenbrook. No, but 
I mean to be a fellow-worker with my good friends 
and neighbours here. Many things they know 
better than I; I some, better than they. All 
society should be a school of mutual) instruction, 
and in this school much is effected by the silent 
and gentle force of example. I hope to do some- 
thing in this way towards elevating the pursuits of 
my Greenbrook friends. We may perhaps teach 
them that more than they have thought of may be 
done in a well-regulated home.” 

“ Yes, sir, and they might imitate you, if there 
were more Mr, and Mrs. Barclays in the world.” 

“ Ah, Harry, it is not the superior capacity that 
accomplishes most, but setting out with a firm 
purpose to attain acertain object. Your mother, 
Alice, began life with a determination to make a 
happy home. As she is not present, I may say of 
her what she would not permit me to say, if she 
were here.” : 

“QO let me speak of her, sir,” interrupted Harry 
Norton. 

“ Let me speak of her,” said the modest Emily. 

“O, I guess we all love to speak of mother, if 
speaking means praising,” cried little Effie. 

Grandmama’s tremulous voice hushed all others. 
“<¢ Her children arise up and call her blessed,’ ” 
she said ; “‘her husband also, and he praiseth 
her.’ ” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Harry ; “that and every 
other verse in Scripture that describes a virtuous 
woman, might be applied to her; and those who 
have not the natural rights of children might rise 
up too and call her blessed,—those on whom she 
has bestowed a mother’s care and tenderness. 
And what, that woman should do, has she left 
undone ? How faithfully she has performed all 
the duties of her lot ; how generously undertaken 
those*that were not imposed on her. What sense 
she has manifested, what beautiful order and 
neatness in her domestic economy, and in a higher 
moral economy, how she excels all others. How 
she sees and foresees, and provides against all 
wants, avoids irritations and jealousies, economizes 
happiness, saving those little odds and ends that 
others waste. How she employs the faculties of 
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all, brings the virtue of each into operation, and 
if she cannot cure, shelters faults. She shows 
each in the best light, and is herself the light that 
shines on all,—the sun of her home.” 

“ Do not flatter, Harry,” said Mr. Barclay, in a 
voice, however, which proved that he felt this was 
no flattery. 

“OQ, Mr. Barclay,” said Emily, “ we must some- 
times speak out our hearts, or they would burst ?” 

“It is testimony, not flattery,” added Harry. 


——e——~ 


CHAPTER XII. 
CROSS PURPOSES. 
‘¢ The worst fault you have is to be in love.” 





A LETTER was one morning brought to Mrs. 
Barclay, while she was sitting amidst her family. 
She read it twice over, and then without speaking 
laid it on the table. “No bad news, I hope, mother 1” 
said Alice inquiringly. | 

“Tt ought to be good news, Alice, and yet I am 
afraid we shall all feel as if it were very bad.” 

Mrs. Barclay took up the letter, and read it 
aloud. It proved to be an application from a 
Carolinian lady, to whom Emily had been recom- 
mended as a governess. There were three young 
children to be instructed, and very generous terms 
were offered. Mrs. Barclay made no comments. 

“Tam sure I ought to be very glad and thank- 
ful,” said Emily, in a voice that indicated how far 
I ought was from I am. 

“Glad and thankful,” echoed Alice, “for an 
opportunity to leave us, just as we have all come 
to be so happy here ! No indeed, Emily, you shall 
not leave us now.” 

“Now nor ever,” thought Wallace, “ if I can 
prevent it.” He looked eagerly towards his mother 
in the hope she would put in a discouraging word ; 
but she did not speak, and he ventured to say, “ It 
is very little in the lady’s favour, that she asks 
Emily to go to the South at this season.” 

“That is quite conclusive against the project, 
mother,” said Charles. 

‘Neither you nor Charles, Wallace,” replied 
their mother, “seems to have noticed that the lady 
states her residence to be a very healthy one, on 
a plantation.” 

The young men had received but one impression 
from the letter. The word plantation struck on 
Effic’s ear ; “ What, mother,” she exclaimed, “ let 
Emily go and live where there are slaves! O no, 
that we will all vote against, won’t you, Alice ? 
and you? and you ?” she continued, addressing 
each person in the room. 

The vote was unanimous till she came to her 
mother, who said, “ I am afraid we should always 
find some good reason against Emily’s leaving us.” 

“And why need she ever leave us, mother ! 
Why not stay and teach us ?” 

“JI have already taught you, dear Effie, all I 
know.” 

“ Ah but, now we are at Greenbrook, you can 
have a new scholar.” 

«“ Who—Effie ?” asked Emily, little aware of the 
toils into which she was falling. 

' 6 Charles.” | 
‘And what in the world can I teach Charles 1” 
“ What you have taught all the rest of us,~ 
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Il try, too.” 


_ © And what can that be, Effie ?” 

The little girl threw her arms round Emly 
neck, and looking fondly in her face, replied, “To 
love you.” 

Wallace was standing by the window, apparently 
absorbed in playing with a pet squirrel which 
Charles had tamed for Emily. His eye involun- 
tarily turned towards her, and encountered hers. 
A blush suffused her cheek. Wallace flung the 
squirrel from him. “ Did Bob bite you?’ asked 
Effie, observing the sudden change of her brother’s 
countenance. 

“ Yes,—-no, no,” he replied, and hurried out of 
the room in no very tranquil frame of mind. He 
went he knew not where, and did he knew not 
what, till Alice ran down the steps of the piazza, 
exclaiming, “ Wallace! Wallace ! don’t break off 
those carnations ; don’t you see hownicely Emily 
has shaded them from the sun to preserve them as 
long as possible ? O what a pity you have broken 
this off! Charles has taken such pains to have it 
as fine as possible for Emily.” 

“For Emily 2” 

There was a world of meaning in this concise 
inquiry, but Alice did not comprehend it. “ Yes, 
for Emily. What is there strange in that ? Emily 
is very fond of carnations.” 

The impetuosity which had appeared in out- 
breakings of temper in Wallace’s childhood, was 
now manifest in decision, energy, and ardent affee- 
tions. Natural qualities may be modified by moral 
education, not extirpated ;—the stream will flow, 
its course may be directed. “Come with me 
down this walk, Alice,” said her brother ; “ 1] have 
something to ask you, and you must answer me 
frankly.” His voice became tremulous, but he 
proceeded ; “ Alice, you girls have a way of finding 
out one another’s feelings :—I do not ask you to 
betray confidence, but you may have observed 
something,—there may have been soine accidental 
betrayal,—tell me at once, Alice.” 

* Tell you what, Wallace ?” 

“ You certainly understand me.” 

“ Indeed I do not.” 

“Then in plain English, do you think Emily—” 
he stammered, but in plain English it must be 
spoken, and he proceeded, “ has any partiality for 
Charles.” 

“ Wallace!” exclaimed Alice, on whom the 
truth now for the first time glimmered. 

“ Answer me truly, my dear sister ; all I want 
is, to know the truth.”’ 

“ Why,—it is difficult to judge of Emy ; she 
has a way of always laughing about such matters. 
She is not in the least sentimental, you know.”’ 

“ Not foolishly sentimental, but she has strong 
feelings.”’ 

“Very strong.”’ 

_ © Then if she has a preference, I am sure she 
must at some time have betrayed it.’”’ 

“Not of course, Wallace. I am sure your 
feelings are strong enough, and yet I never sus- 
pected— ” 

“There were reasons for that ; but girls are 
always confideptial.—-Come, Alice, do put me out 
of misery.” 

“ If I could, Wallace.” 

“Then you think she loves Chazles ¢” 
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“ Yes, I think she cares more for him than for 
any one elae.’’ | 

“TJ don’t believe it!’? The exclamation was 
involuntary. Wallace was ashamed ; he tried to 
keep down his rising heart. “I beg your pardon, 
Alice,” he said ; “but—I may have been dream- 
ing ; what indications have you observed t”’ 

“ When we are together, she talks ten times as 
much of Charles, as of you.’’—“ That is no proof,” 
thought Wallace.—* When he was at Greenbrook 
and we in town,” continued Alice, “ we agreed to 
write to him alternately ; her letter was always 
ready in time, filled and crossed, and often she 
wrote in myturn. Charles used to say it was like 
being at home to get one of her letters. To be 
sure there was nothiry particular in them ; they 
were such as a sister might write.” 

Wallace thought over the only two letters he 
had ever reccived from Emily. Snatches of Ict- 
ters they were, rambling and indefinite ; but he 
thought they were not such as a sister would write, 
and he felt a painful sort of triumph in thinking 
they were not. “A little circumstance occurred 
not long ago,” continued Alice, “that, as I thought, 
let me into the real state of Emily’s feelings, The 
evening Harry and I made our engagement, we 
were walking on the Battery all the evening. 
The family believed I had been walking with 
Charles, and I did not feel to like undeceiving 
them ; but when J went to our room with Emily, 
it seemed as if my heart would burst if I did not 
speak. JI threw my arms around her neck, and 
called her my future sister. She misunderstood 
me ; I felt her tears on my cheek, and she said 
something about my being too good, and Charles 
too good, and all that ; so I was foreed to relieve 
her embarrassment, and tell plainly ny meaning. 
I belicved she had only anticipated a little, for 
I was sure Charles loved her ; are you not 
Wallace ?” 

“ Yes, Alice, too sure ; but I have been strangely 
blind,—it never occurred to me till within the last 
two hours, I am not equally sure that—” Emily 
loves him, he would have added; but he could 
not communicate the reasons of his long-cherished 
opinions, or rather hopes, on the snbject of Emily’s 
affections, and he abruptly turned away and left 
his sister to solitary and painful reflection. “ Poor 
Wallace !” she thought, “it would have been far 
easier for Charles to have gotten over it; his 
feclings are so much more gentle and manage- 
able.”’ 

Hour after hour passed away while Wallace 
unconsciously wandered along the river’s bank, 
revolving the past, balancing every trifling cir- 
cumstance to which love and hope and fear gave 
weight, and painfully meditating on the future, 
—on what he could do and what he ought to do ; 
the ought soon becomes the could in a virtuous 
mind. 

Circumstances had led the brothers very inno- 
cently into the indulgence of these jarring hopes. 
Nothing was more natural, than that an intimate 
intercourse with a girl very lovely in person and 
character, and attractive in manners, should excite 
their affections, and that affection in the boy should 
ripen into love in the man. It was not so natural 
that each should indulge his own hopes, form his 
Owns s,and never suspect the sentiments of 
his brother. For the last half dozen years, Charles. 
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| had been for nine months of every year at Green- 
brook, and when the brothers were together, they 
found the frank and affectionate intercourse of the 
family a safe and convenient shelter for their pri- 
vate feelings. Neither of them had for a long time 
had a distinct purpose, or been himself aware of 
the existence of an all-controlling sentiment. But, 
for a few months past, they had been waiting for 
the moment when their affairs should warrant the 
disclosure of their attachment, or any crisis (on 
| the brink of which lovers always seem to them- 
selves to be) should render it inevitable. In the 
meantime, Emily's entrance on her vocation of 
teacher had been, on some pretext, deferred from 
spring to fall, and from fall Py spring. The truth 
was, none of the family cold bear to part with 
her, and even Mr. and Mrs. Barclay were for once 
betrayed into the delay of a most excellent plan in 
favour of a present indulgence. 

Wallace passed a sleepless night, the first in his 
healthy and happy life. It was not profitless ; for, 
during the silent watches, he firmly resolved upon 
an immediate and frank disclosure to Charles. 
This he believed would prevent, as far as it was 
possible to prevent them, all future regrets and 
anhappiness. He could not bear to risk, for a 
moment, that the harmony and sweet affections, 
which had made their home a heaven, should give 
place to suspicion, secret jealousy, selfish compe- 
tition, and possible hatred. “No,” he said; “ He 
who has commanded us to pluck out an eye if it 
offend us, will enable me or Charles to root out 
an affection which we have both innocently, though 
one of'us blindly, cherished.” 

Wallace was (what all are not) true to the 
resolution formed in solitude ; and early the next 
day he sought an interview with Charles. At first 
it was embarrassed and painful. Charles’s deli- 
eate and somewhat reserved nature was shocked 
by having the secret he had so long cherished, 
known and canvassed. But by degrees the hearts 
of both were opened. Their mutual confidence 
called forth all the vigour of their mutual affec- 
tions. The noblest powers of their nature were 
roused ; and such was the glow of fraternal love, 
that each felt that success with Emily would be 
almost as hard to bear as failure. Emily's prefer- 
ence must of course decide the matter, and the 
sooner that decision was known, they felt to be 
the better. Charles proposed that the whole 
affair should be confided to their mother, and that 
she should ascertain for them which way Emily's 
heart leaned. Wallace was disinclined to this. 
‘He had always thought he would have no medium, 
not even his mother, in an affair of this sort. “If 
denial comes, it does not, Charles, matter how ; 
but -if acceptance, I would first know it from 
Emily's eye and lips.” 

The sensation that darted through Charles's 
bosom at this expression of Wallace, made him 
realise the precipice on which they stood, and sti- 
mulated his desire to have his fate decided at 
once. He again urged the mode he had suggested. 
“Let Emily,’’ he said, “ know the happiness she 
‘bestows, but never the pain she inflicts. If I am 
to.be her brother, Wallace, I would not for worlds 
that the frank affection she has shown me,” (“ ah, 
how misinterpreted!” he thought,) “should be 
withdrawn, or shackled with reserve,—a source of 
suffering to. us both, to us all,” 
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Wallace at length acquiesced, and felt and said 
that Charles was always more considerate, more 
generous than he. The brothers parted, and 
Charles hastened with his painful confidence to 
his mother. The mother, always ready to bear 
her part in the hopes and fears, success and dis- 
appointments, of her children, received his com- 
munication with tears of sympathy. But over 
every other feeling,—regret that the catastrophe 
had not been foreseen and avoided, anxiety for 
the future, and perplexity with the present,—the 
holy joy of the Christian mother triumphed ; and 
from the depths of her heart arose a silent, fervent 
thanksgiving, that the religious principle of her 
sons had swayed their affections and been vic- 
torious over the temptations of the most subtile of 
the human passions. 

The application of the southern lady was the 
theme on which Mrs. Barclay began her soundings 
of Emily ; but how she discharged her delicate 
office, need not be told. A woman’s management 
on such occasions is so marked by the adroitness 
and sagacity manifested by the lower orders of 
creation, that we might call it by the name we 
give to the inspiration of the bee and the bird, 
and say that one woman instinctively finds the 
clew that leads through the labyrinth of another’s 
heart. 

When Charles again met his mother, he read 
his fate in her face. “ It is as I expected,” she 
said ; “ Emily herself asks ‘how it could be other- 
wise.” ”” 

“ Mother ! you did not tell her that I—” 

“ No, no, my son, she does not suspect the na- 
ture of your feelings ; but, as I was going to tell 
you, she said, amid the blushes and tears of her 
confession, that she feared it was very wrong, re- 
ceived as she had been into the family, to indulge 
such an affection for Wallace ; but she could not 
help it. If he had gone away, as you did, she 
should have loved him as she does you and her 
brother Harry ; but to be with him every day, . 
and every day find him more and more—” 

“ You need not check yourself, mother ; I can 
bear to hear why she loves Wallace.” 

Mrs. Barclay was proceeding ;—Charles again 
interrupted her. ‘ Never mind, dear mother ; 
some other time I will hear the rest ;” and he left 
her, to still in solitude the throbbings of his heart. 
Something must be allowed to human infirmity. 
Charles had fortunately a pretext of business, and 
in a few hours, without again seeing his brother or 
Emily, he wason his way to a distant part of the 
state. 

Those hours which should have been the hap- 
piest of Wallace’s life were clouded ; but the clouds 
which are fraught with generous consideration for 
another are better than sunshine. It is good to 
have the joy of success tempered, the expectations 
of youth abated ; and above all it is good, by per- 
sonal and even bitter experience, to have our con- 
victions strengthened, that the highest and only 
stable happiness results from an obedience to the 
sense of duty. Even in the first intoxicating 
moments of assured affection, the certainty of 
possessing Emily’s love was less to Wallace than 
the certainty of having preserved his brother’s 
unimpaired. .- 

Charles’s trial was the severest. His fondest 
hopes were suddenly annihilated. Emily, whe 
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unconsciously had shaped the plan of his life, and 
lit up his futurity, was lost to him for ever ; but 
even the possession of her pure and tender heart, 
lovely and beloved as she was, could not have in- 
spired the holy emotions he felt, from the assurance 
that his love for Wallace was not abated one jot— 
that he could contemplate his happiness, not only 
without a pang of envy, but with gratitude to 
Heaven, that what was denied to him had fallen 
to his brother's lot. | 
Whence came this self-conquest : whence this 
power over the most selfish and exorbitant of the 
assions ? and at that period of life when passion 
is strongest and reason weakest ? It came from a 
home cultivation of the affections that spring from 
the natural and unchanging relations. It came 
from what the Apostle calls a“ mystery,” the knit- 
ting of hearts together in love ; and alas! to a great 
portion of the world, the power of domestic love is 
still a mystery. The vital principle of the religion 
of Christ, the pervading element of the divine na- 
ture, love, was the informing spirit of the Barclays’ 
home. ‘This inspired their cxertions, and their 
self-restraints, and that generous sympathy which 
evabled each to transfuse, as it were, his existence 
into a brother’s,-—to weep when he wept, and to 
rejoice when he rejoiced. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
FAMILY LETTERS. 


“ Yes let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train ; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm than all the gloss of art.” 
GOLDSMITH, 





To the younger members of the Greenbrook 
family, the announcementof Wallace’s and Emily’s 
engagement was unmixed joy. “ They had always,” 
they said, “loved her like a sister,” and now she 
was going to be their own sister. Horrid it 
sould have been, to have had Emily go and live 
on a plantation among slaves. Mother had always 
said that Emily would make one of the best little 
housewives in the world, if she did not make a 
wonderful teacher, and they guessed mother knew 
all the while what was going to happen ; but that 
was nothing strange, mother knew everything ! 
And how nicely father fixed it to have Wallace and 
Harry Norton partners.’—They wondered “ if 
father meant that all should come out so like the 
end of a story-book when he took Harry and 
Emily home! And what would Mr. Anthon say 
now ¢ O, he would say it was all father’s luck / 
Poor Mr. Anthon! To be sure he had bad luck 
enough, as he called it. John such a drunkard, and 
Dick acting so shockingly, and Anne quarreling 
with her mother-in-law.” Thus the children dwelt 
on results ; older heads may speculate on causes. 

Charles, in due time, returned to Greenbrook. 


His gentle and still affectionate manner (perhaps 


even more than usually so) betrayed no secret to 
Emily, but his increased thoughtfulness and occa- 


‘sional embarrassment did not escape his mother’s 
vigilant eye. He was himself conscious of a 


weight on_his spirits that he could not throw off, 


_-—@n accustomed and delightful stimulus was with- 


dvawn. It was the change from a day of sunshine 
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and ethereal atmosphere, to leaden skies and east 
winds. He fully realised that it was easy for a 
mind formed upon right principles to resolve upon 
a right course, but very hard to cure the same 
mind of long-indulged, habits. There was not a 
walk, a view, a tree, or plant at Greenbrook, that 
did not tend by its associations to keep alive feel- 
ings which it was now his duty and most earnest 
endeavour to extinguish. Human virtues partake 
of the human constitution,—they are weak, and 
need external aid and support; the true wisdom 
is to find this out and supply the remedy in time. 
After a conflict of weeks and months, Charles 
came to the conclusion that a change of climate is 
sometimes as essentia) to the mind, as the body ; 
and having frankly disclosed his reasons to his 
parents, he announced to them his determination, 
with their approbation, to remove to Ohio. The 
Greenbrook farm, he said, was no more than his 
father could manage without him at present, and 
the younger boys were coming on to take his place; 
for himself, he should find the excitement he 
wanted, in the activity and novelty of a new state ; 
and while he remembered his home, he should be 
stimulated to do some good, if he failed in getting 
all he hoped. He had communicated his plans to 
Wallace, and had received a letter from him filled 
with the most affectionate expostulations, but they 
had not changed his views. Charles was 80 
important to the home circle, he filled s0 many 
places which nobody else could fill, that the whole 
family protested against his leaving them. His 
father and mother, after much anxious delibera- 
tion, were the first to acquiesce in his wishes. His 
removal was the greatest disappointment they had 
ever met with, but, once having made up their 
minds that it was best for him, they bore it 
cheerfully. Self-sacrifice is so common in good 
parents, that it strikes us no more than the falling 
of the rain, or the shining of the sun, or any other 
natural result of the beneficent arrangements of 
Providence. 

Charles’s departure was loudly lamented by the 
good people of Greenbrook. They liberally used 
the right which all social country gossips assume 
on such occasions, and “judged it a poor move 
for such a young man as Charles Barclay to leave 
his privileges in New England to rough it in the 
West. However, it was nothing strange ; all the 
boys caught the western fever now-a-days.” But 
deeply as Charles regretted the “ privileges” of a 
more advanced state of society, and above all the 
“privilege” of his blessed home, he had no reason 
to regret the vigorous resolution he had taken, 
when he found his mind recovering its cheerful 
tone, without which all the “ privileges” that the 
happiest sons of New England ever toiled for and 
enjoyed, would have been unavailing to him. The 
healthful state of his mind, the “ prosperity of his 
heart,” is best exhibited in the following extract 


' from a letter to his mother. 


‘IT have profited by father’s rule to drive out private 
and personal griefs by devotion to the well-being of others, 
Life is indeed too short to be wasted in brooding over dis- 
appointment, and Iam convinced there is much more cf 
selfishness than of sensibility in this brooding. The affec- 
tions are given to us for activity and diffusion,—they are 
tre fire to warm, not to consume us. I am a living 
vitness, dear mother, against the corrupting eloquence we 
meet with in novels and poetry to persuade us that true 
love is an unconquerable passion; { did love long and 
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truly, a8 you know. My affections were worthily placed, 
and at first, I confess, I thought it impossible they should 
ever cease to be exclusively devoted to that one object. I 
remember the night before I left you, when I was express- 
ing my dread of the solitariness that awaited me at my 
new residence, father said, ‘O my son, you will soon have 
a family around you.’ I replied querulously, ‘I never shall 
have a family!’ and I secretly wondered that father could 
eo have forgotten the feelings of his youth, as to think that 
Lecould. Now I look forward to such an event as possible ; 
my heart is free. 

«¢ IT have much reason to rejoice that I came here ; there 
is no time in these busy new settlements to look buck. 
The ‘go ahead’ principle keeps hands and heads at work— 
and hearts too, dear mother. Do not imagine that in our 
eager devotion to physical wants, we forget what belongs 
to the lasting and nobler part of our nature, I have lite- 
rally made a circulating library @ the books father gave 
me; and if your household maxim holds good here, and 
‘ the proof of the pudding is in the eating,’ the eagerness 
with which they are devoured is a proof that they were 
well-selected. I have built a small log-house, with two 
apartments, at a short distance from the good family where 
I got my meals. One of the apartments is my bed-room, 
and J assure you ithas quite a home look. A little pine 
table in the corner of the room is covered with the merino 
cloth which Mary and Haddy embroidered with braids for 
me; there is my flute, my portfolio, and the little pile of 
books that was always on my table at home,—then the 
quilt the girls made of bits of their pretty frocks is on my 
bed,—the curtains Emily hemmed and fringed before my 
windows. All these home-memorials, with your swect 
picture hanging over the fire-place, do confoundedly blur 
my eyes sometimes. 

‘¢ The other apartment is, at present, a reading-room. 
I have induced the young men to join me in a socicty 
which we call (you know we are fond of grand names in 
these parts) Philomathian. Our Philos subscribe for half 
a dozen newspapers, and three periodicals. They remain 
a week at the reading-room, whcre we meet on evenings 
and rainy days. These mectings keep alive a social spirit, 
and a barter-trade of our ideas, by which all gain, some 
more and some less. All gain, I say, and so itis; for the 
most humble has something peculiar in his observations 
and experience, by which those that are more highly 
endowed, and far bettor instructed, may profit. After a 
certain time our papers, &c. are put in circulation for the 
benefit of the womankind. My little reading-room serves 
another purpose that will particularly please you, mother. 
We meet in it every sabbath morning for religious service. 
IT am reader ty our little congregation, 1 find the sermons 
and other devotional books father selected, admirably 
udupted to our purpose. I bogan with reading prayers; 
but our settlers being chiefly from New England, prefer an 
extempore service, At first I felt bash‘ul at being their 
organ, and, I confess it with shame, 1 thought more of 
those who were around me than of Him whom I addressed ; 
but I soon learned to abstract myself, and to enter into the 
spirit of my petitions. We are but an extended family 
circle, perfectly acquainted with each other’s condition, 
and feeling one another's wants; after our service we have 
a Sunday school, Iadopt my father’s mode of passing the 
afternoon, as far as practicable here. I visit the sick and 
the afflicted, and, where there are no such paramount 
clairns, I impart what religious and moral instruction I 
ean to the children, and to the ignorant who are but 
grown-up children. 

‘¢ Tell father the slips of fruit-trees he gave me, are 
thriving on many a sunny patch,—growing while we are 
aleeping ; and pray tell the girls, that their last package 
of flower seeds arrived safely, and they have come up 
famously, Eve had not a finer soil for her culture in Para- 
dise than we have here. Flowers grow like weeds, and I 
know many a village in old ‘Massach usets, shame to them ! 
that has not so many of these lu.uries as there are in our 
little settlement, which has been opened to the sun but 
three years. 

‘*I assisted two little bare-foot girls tu-day to train a 
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native clematis (a pretty species) over the logs of their hut. 
There is a honeysuckle and white rose clambering over my 
window, that came from slips I cut,—you know where, 
mother, the morning I left home. How soon may we 
plant a paradise in the wilds, if we will! The physical, 
moral, and intellectual soil is ready; it only wants the 
spirit of cultfvation. 

‘* That honeysuckle and white rose! They have recalled 
images of the past, but they are no longer spectres that 
trouble, but spirits that soothe me. How I wish I could 
be with you on the happy occasion at hand! I cannot, so 
there is an end of wishing ; but pray tell Wallace, with my 
best love, that I rejoice in his joy, and have no feeling that 
may not exist when all marrying and giving in marriage 
is past, and we meet, as I humbly trust we shall, a family 
in heaven.” 


The happy occasion alluded to by Charles, was 
the double marriage of Alice and Harry Norton, 
Wallace and Emily. 


‘¢ What a pity you were not here, dear Charlos,” wrote 
Mary Barclay to her brother, ‘‘ we had such a delightful 
wedding. At first it was decided it should be quite private. 
Emily wished it so, and mother rather preferred it; bul 
Alice, who, as father says, always goes for ‘ the greatest 
happiness to the greatest number,’ said that she was to be 
married but once in her life, and that those who could get 
pleasure from looking at her, were quite welcome to it. 
The girls were dressed sweetly, but unexpensively; for 
father, you know, thinks a wedding a poor excuse for 
extravagance, or, to express it as he would, a woman is 
unfit to assume the most serious cares and responsibilities 
of life till she better estimates the use of money chan to 
invest it in blond and pearls,—a common rigging now-a- 
days, even for portionless brides. . Our brides iooked pretty 
enough, in all conscience, in white muslins, and natural 
flowers, Father and mother had along talk with us the 
evening before, and we did all our crying then, and one 
and all resolved we would have nothing but smiles at the 
wedding. Good old Mr. Marvin performed the ceremony. 
Tic was rather long and particular, and too plain spoken ; 
but his age and right intentions were a warrant for his 
freedom, and his carnest fecling made amends for all. 

You remember his ‘ narrative style,’ in prayer. He told 
our whole family history, and such a ‘ patriarch,’ as he 
made of father ! such a ‘ motherin Israel,’ of mother! and 
such ‘ plants and polished corner stones’ of their sons and 
daughters!) There was an allusion that shocked us all to 
poor old Mr, Norton, and father’s Christian conduct towards 
him, but happily it was so wrapped in Scripture phrasco- 
logy, that I doubt if any understood it but such as were 
acquainted with the particulars. But when he spoke of 
the blessed issues of that painful business,—of the gentle 
Ruth and faithful Jacob (these were the names by which 
he designated Harry and Emily), who had been trained 
under our roof in the ‘nurture and admonition of the 
Lord,’ all hearts were touched. The only missing member 
of the family, dear Charles, was not forgotten, and we all 
joined in the earnest petition that the spirit of your fathor’s 
house might rest on your new homc; and that the waste 
places around you might blossom as the rose. 

‘ After the ceremony, the crying, (alas, for our previous 
resolution!) the kissing, and the wishing were over, a 
tower ‘of wedding-cake was set on the centre-table, 
wreathed, as Emily had requested, with roses and honey- 
suckles from those you planted for her, In spite of the 
searching and scrambling among the ready candidates for 
future weddings, little Effie got the ring. Fortune pets 
her as well as we. However, | suspected this was a con- 
trivance of Biddy’s, whose true Irish love of merry-making 
has been all called forth on this occasion. By the way, 
Liddy is an inexpressible comfort since we camo to Green- 
brook, where the family work is so much increased. She 
takes wll the burden of it from Martha, and is as dutiful to 
her asa child could be. Martha aye Moteall she is paid 
# hundred fold for all the trouble she had with her. 

*‘ The brides leave us to-morrow, and I am so busy thut 
I must finish my letter with half our wedding festivities 
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untold,—how they danced while 1 played,—how Captain 
Fisher, who in his youth was drummer in a militia com- 
pany, sent home for his old drum and played en amateur 
-axh nocompaniment to the ‘ White Cockade,’ and ‘ Haste 
to the Wedding ! '—how the kind old people, who used to 
think dancing a sin, looked on complacently. They grow 
wiser, and we more rational. 
** How loneaome we shall be to-morrow! O dear me! 
I wish, a8 Willie used to say, we had ‘a big banging house 
where all my peoples as loves one another could live 
together and not make a noise.’ Do you remember, 
Charles? It seems but yesterday that we all laughed at 
this out-break of the loving little fellow's heart, and now 
he is getting a beard, and looking mannish. Well, the 
aocomplishment of Willie’s wish is reserved for a happier 
condition of existence, when we shall no more have to toil 
in cities, or go to the forests to make new abodes. Then, 
dear Charles, shall we dwell together in one home. Till 
then, then, yours, dear brother, 
** Most affectionately, 
‘© Mary BAROLAY.” 


ee 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CONCLUSION, 


6¢ Thy mercy bids all mature bloom ; 
The sun shines bright and man is gay ; 
Thine equal mercy spreads the gloom, 
That darkens o’er his little day.” 
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Wat man is there that liveth and shall not 
see death?” The import of these words comes 
home at some time or other to every bosom. Some 
think of death at a moment of sudden alarm, in 
seasons of sickness, or in the silent watches of the 
night, when the ministry of the senses is suspended, 
and the consciousness of mortality presses on the 
spirit. But should not the thought of death be 
associated with the necessary pursuits and cheerful 
occupations of life? Not introduced, like the 
skeleton at the Egyptian feasts, to mingle gloom 
with gaiety, but to give a just colouring and 
weight to the affairs of life, by enabling us to 
estimate them in relation to this great circum- 
stance of existence, habitually to associate life with 
immortality,—all action here with accountability 
and retribution hereafter. 


Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear 
Seeing that death a necessary end, 
‘Will come when it will come.” 


If a heathen, to whom the grave was still 
wrapped in silence and darkness, could from the 
mere consideration that death was inevitable, be 
supposed to await it with firmness, what ought we 
to expect from the Christian, for whom life and 
immortality have been brought to light,—who be- 
lieves that there is a place prepared for him in his 
Father’s house ? 

Does he believe that death is but a brief pas- 
sage, a “ circumstance” of life? that there is no 
death to those who believe in Jesus; that the 
mortal shall = on immortality ? that death shall 
be swallowed up in victory? if these are not 
words, but articles of faith, why does death bring 
such dismay and gloom into the home of the 
Christian? If Jesus were now to appear to his 
| disciples, would he not have much reason to say 
to them, “ O ye of little faith ?” 

_. Early in the autumn following the marriage of 
his children, Mr. Barclay returned from his usual 
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daily walk to’the village post-office with a letter 
in his hand. His face indicated anxiety and 
sorrow. Every eye was fixed on him for explana- 
tion. He gave the letter to Mrs. Barclay, and 
turning to the children said, “ Your brother 
Charles is ill with a fever.” 

“ Very ill, father ? 

“ Yes, Effie; and he had been so for ten days 
when the letter was written.” 

“OQ father! and we have all been so hap 
when Charles perhaps was ”——.“ dying,” te 
would have said, but there are words hard to 
apply to those whose lives seem to be a portion of 
our own. 

“Do you not think, Effie, it would have grieved 
Charles to have abated one particle of your hap- 
piness ?” 

O yes, it would, father. Charles always loved 
to have us glad, and never sorry, and he always 
made us glad. But we shall never be glad again 
if he dies.” 

“ Never, Effie?” Her father took her on his knee. 
« And what would Charles think, if we never could 
be happy because it had pleased our heavenly | 
Father to take him a little before us to heaven }” 

“I don’t know sir, what people think in heaven, 
but I know what we feel on earth. Do you think 
he will die, father ?” she added very softly, and 
laying her cheek to her father’s. 

“T]T fear he must, my child.” The children, 
whose eyes were on their father, as if awaiting a 
sentence of life or death, could no longer restrain 
their tears. Mary and her mother were eagerly 
reading the letter. They too thought Charles must 
die, and when they had read through the phy- 
sician’s statement, and saw at the end of it, “ God’s 
will be done,” written almost illegibly in Charles’s 
hand, Mary hid her face on her mother’s heaving 
bosom. Mr. Barclay took the letter and showed 
the line to the younger children, “Let us, too, 
my dear children, try honestly to say ‘ God’s will 
be done.’ Let us all bow down before our Father 
in heaven, and ask Him to give us the spirit of 
obedience and faith, that we may quietly submit 
to his holy will.” They all gathered around him, 
and as they knelt with him they caught the spirit 
of his expressions of trust,—they felt what it was 
to be the children of light and not of darkness,— 
of the light from heaven which shines throngh the 
Eo of Christ. 

T'wo days must pass before further intelligence 
could be received. In the meantime the sad news 
spread through Greenbrook, and a general sym- 
pathy pervaded the little community. Charles’s 
gracious qualities had commended him to all hearts, 
and each family felt as if it were menaced with a 
calamity. When the stage-coach arrived, by which, 
as all knew, news must come from Charles, and 
Mr. Barclay was seen riding towards the post- 
office, many an eager and tearful eye followed him, 
“ The mail is not opened, sir,” said the post-master. 
By this time several persons had left their business, 
and were approaching to get the first intelligence. 
“O that I could get my letter and be away with 
it,” thought Mr. Barclay, reluctant as every deli 
cate person is, to betray emotion before observers. 
He was recalled to his better eae 

‘Shall I hold your horse for you, Mr. Barclay?” 


aaked & voice almost for the first time low and 


gentle. 
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Thank you, Dow,” he replied ; and giving 
him the bridle, he dismounted. Dow was a demi- 


outlaw, who lived on the outskirts of Greenbrook. 
Every man’s face was set against him, and his 
against every man except Charles Barclay. And 
why. was he an exception? “Charles,” he said, 
“ had treated him like a human creature, had done 
him many a good turn, and had many a laugh with 
him ;” and now Dow had come from his moun- 
tairi-hut, and stood with his rifle in his hand, and 
his shaggy cur at his side, awaiting the first breath 
of news from Charles. 

“What are you standing there for?” said the 
post-master to a little girl on the door-step, “ you 
are in my light, child.” 

‘Mother wants to know, sir, what’s in the 
letter.” “Mother” was the widow Ely, to whom 
Charles had done many an unforgotten kindness. 

“ He's got a letter, has not he?” exclaimed old 
blind Palmer, whose quick ear caught the breaking 
of the seal. “ Hush, Meddler !” he added, laying 
his hand on the head of the sagacious little terrier 
Charles had given him, and eagerly listening for 
the first word that should be uttered. Mr. Bar- 
clay devoured the contents of the letter at a glance, 
then threw it on the table, mounted his horse, 
and ad ate homeward. 

“ He is dead !” exclaimed one. 

#1 do not believe it,” said another. 

“ He has left the letter.” “He has left it for us 
to read,” was the natural conclusion. They did 
accordingly read the few lines announcing that 
the fever had reached its crisis and the patient 
was convalescing ; and they were just about to say 
“how strangely Mr. Barclay had acted,” when 
they felt their voices broken by their own emo- 
tions, and they realized how much more difficult 
it might be to control an unexpected joy, than a 
grief painfully prepared for. 

After this came regular and encouraging ac- 
counts from Charles ; but the first letter from 
himself, written with apparent effort, and at lon 
intervals, checked their hopes. He expressed with 
manly piety his deep gratitude for the experience 
of his sickness. Over and over again, he thanked 
his parents for his religious education. He said 
that a tranquil reliance on the mercy of God, and 
faith in the immortality revealed by Christ and 
assured by his resurrection, had never, for a mo- 
ment, forsaken him. He had but one inextin- 
guishable earthly desire, and that was to see home. 
“ Home and heaven blended together, in his 
thoughts by day and his dreams by night.” The 
letter was filled with the most tender longings for 
a sight of his mother’s face,—his father, and each 
brother and sister, were named in the most en- 
dearing language. 

Soon after came a letter informing them that 


symptoms of a rapid consumption had appeared, 


which no longer admitted a doubt as to the termi- 


' nation of the disease, and that he had determined 


immediately to make an effort to reach home. He 
intended to embark the next day for New Orleans, 
whence he should go to New York, where he 
hoped to meet his parents. The letter indicated 
perfect firmness and tranquillity of mind. It 
coutained his wishes asx to the disposition of 
his effects. Some memorial was allotted to 


| each member of the family, not forgetting Martha 
and Biddy ; and some poor Greenbrook friends | 





ee 
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were remembered by bequests adapted to their 
necessities. 

At the end of a few weeks he arrived at New 
York, where his parents were awaiting him, and 
whence they conveyed him by slow stages to 
Greenbrook. For the last few miles he was borne 
on a litter. His father, Wallace, and 
Norton aiding to carry, or walking beside him, 
till his eyes rested on his beloved home, where, 
on every side, were traces of his tasteful and dili- 
gent hand. 

Mary, with thoughtful care, had arranged his 
room precisely as he left it. When they laid him 
on his bed, no emotion was visible save a slight 
fluttering at his heart. His face was placid, and 





from his eye, which literally glowed, there came - 


“holy revealings.” He was alone with his bro- 
ther. “QO Wallace,” he said, raising his eye 
gratefully to Him who had granted his last earthly 
prayer, “how pleasant it is to be here! How I 
longed for this! O home, home! Open wide 
those blinds, Wallace,”—he pointed to the east 
window opposite his bed. ‘ Now raise my head 
and let it rest on your breast. I always loved to 
look on those hills when the sun was going down !” 

It was one of those moments in the harmonies 
of nature, when the outward world seems to 
answer to the spirit. The valley was in dee 
shadow, while the summit of the hills, rich with 
the last softened, serious tints of autumn, was 
lighted,—kindled, with the rays of the sun. “ The 
falling leaf! and the setting sun !” said Charles, 
without expressing in words, the relation to his 
own condition so manifest, “Is it not beautiful, 
Wallace?” 

“ Yes, very beautiful !” faintly echoed Wallace, 
his eye fixed on his brother’s pale, serene brow, 
where it seemed to him there was a more beautiful 
light,—light from Heaven. As Wallace gently 
rested his cheek on that brow, what a contrast in 
the two faces, and yet what harmony! His was 
rich with health and untouched vitality. His eyes 
were suffused with tears, his brow contracted, and 
his lips compressed with the effort to subdue his 
struggling feelings. The beautiful colouring of 
health had long and for ever forsaken Charles. His 
cheeks were sunken, and there were dark shadows 
in their cavities; but there was an ineffable sweet- 
ness, a something like the repose of satistied infanc 
on his lips, and such tranquillity on his smoot. 
brow, that it seemed as if the seal of eternal peace 
were set there. A tear fell from Wallace’s cheek 
on his. Charles faintly smiled, and looking up he 
said, “ Why are you troubled, my dear brother ? 
I am not,—kiss me, Wallace. 


23 


yet we were tried.” 
“* You were,—you were, Charles !” 
voice in spite of his efforts was choked. 
“ Well, Wallace, if you have children, bring 
them up in that strict family love in which we were 
brought up. ‘ God is love,’ and wherever love is, 
there cannot be strifes and envyings.”’ 


Thank God, dear | 
brother, our hearts have never been divided,—and | 





| 


Wallace’s | 


After a night of as mucn repose as could be ob- | 


tained in Charles’s circumstances, and made sweet | 


to him by the sense of being under his father’s 
roof, each member of the family was admitted to 
his apartment. 

“ This is too much 
welcomed one aftcr another to his bedside. 
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piness !” he said, as ho . 
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to be the guide and support of his younger children. 
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He was too weak for sustained conversation ; 


but some seasonable, and never-to-be-forgotten 


word, he uttered at intervals. And inquiries were 
to be made about the condition of the parce and 
the grounds, and the affairs of the Greenbrook 
neighbourhood, all evincing that there was nothing 
in his past pursuits and intererts discordant with 
his present circumstances. He wished his 
sisters to bring in their work-baskets, (“ I cannot 
spare your hand, mother,” he said, pressing his 
lips to it when he made the request,) that he 
might see them at their usual employments, and 
have more completely the feeling of being at 
home. 

This was the first time that death had come into 
Mr. Barclay’s habitation. He was received, not 
as an enemy, but as an expected friend,—as the 
messenger of God. The affections were not cooled 
nor abated, (was this ever the effect of religion ?) 
and therefure their countenances were sad, and 
their hearts sorrowful ; but it was sorrow without 
bitterness or repining. The visible domestic chain 
was for the first time to be broken,—a precious 
link for a time severed. The event was attended 
with peculiar disappointment to Mr. Barclay. With- 
out favouritism there is often, perhaps always, a 
closer tie to one child than to another. There 
was a perfect sympathy between Charles and his 
Their minds seemed cast in the same 
mould. They had the same views and purposes 
in life,—the same resolute, steady application of 
Mr. Barclay had relied on Charles 


But God had ordered it otherwise, and he submitted, 
as a Christian should submit, in the spirit of love 
and of a sound mind. 

For two days Charles’s disease scemed to be 
suspended, and the energies of nature to be called 
forth by moral causes; but on the third day he 
appeared to be rapidly sinking away. He could 
now only endure an upright position. His head 
rested on his mother’s bosom. Little Effie, who 
read truly the fixed and intense looks of the family, 
but who could not imitate their calmness, shrunk 
behind her mother sobbing aloud. 

“ Come here, Effie,” aaid her brother ; “ why 
do you cry ?” , 

“ Because Charles ’—she could not speak the 
rest. 

** Because I must die, Effie ?”’ 

“ Yes,” she faintly answered. 

“It is not hard to die, dear Effie,—not if we 
Jove God, not if we believe the promises of Christ. 
Come closer, Effie, I cannot speak loud ; I am 
going home, to a home like this, for love is there ; 
to a better home than this, for there, there is 
neither sickness nor sorrow—” 

“ Rest now, my dear son,” said the tender 
mother, as Charles paused from exhaustion, and 
closed his eyes. 

“ J‘irst, mother, let me tell Effie what is best 
of all in that home. There is no sin there, 
Effie.’”’ 

“O, Charles, you never did anything wrong 
here.” 

“ My dear little sister, I have done and felt 
much that was wrong, and it is because I know 
our God is a God of forgiveness and tender mercy, 
that I hope to be accepted of Him. Kiss me, 
Effie—be a good girl, and when you come to lie 
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on a sick bed you will have a great many pleasant 
thoughts. Mary, my dear sister, do not grieve so, 
—we shall very soon meet again, Alice, one last 
word, my sister,—do not give your heart too much 
to the world. Emily, my dear sister too, we shall 
be one family in heaven.” 

These and a few more short sentences (ever after 
treasured in faithful hearts) Charles uttered at i 
intervals ; then, after a short pause, he said, “ 
am very weak,—father, lay your hand upon my 
breast, here,—what does this mean ? ” 

His father perceived the tokens of dissolution ; 
“ It is death, my dear child,” he replied. 

Wallace offered to take his maothar’s place ;— 
“ No,” said Charles, “my head is easiest on 
mother’s bosom ; mother, you are not afraid to 
see me die?” 

“ Q, no, no, my son.” 

“ Nor amI afraid to die, mother ; God hath 
redeemed my soul from the power of the grave. 
Father, pray with us.” 

All felt their weakness, and the necessity for a 
stronger than a human arm to lean upon, and they 
bowed themselves in supplication to their Father 
in heaven, as children in trouble fly to the arms of 
their parents. The demands of the soul at such a 
moment are pressing and few. They were briefly 
expressed by the tender parent in the language of 
Scripture,—in words that in great exigencies are 
felt to convey the oracles of God. 

“Thank you, dear father,” said Charles, “ I 
am better for this.” He looked around on each 


_one of the family and said, “It is hard parting,— 


but there is sweet peace here.” 

His voice had become more indistinct, and his 
spirit seemed to rise from the home where it 
lingered to that which awaited it. His lips still 
moved as if in prayer. Suddenly he raised both 
hands and said clearly, “ Thanks be to God who 
giveth—” the bodily organs were too feeble for 
the parting soul. His father finished the sentence; 
“ Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Charles bowed his head. A few moments 
longer they watched his ebbing life, and he was 
gone, gently as a child falls asleep on its mother’s 
bosom. A deep, holy silence followed. It seemed 
as if all heard the voice of God, “It is I, be no 
afraid.” 

But then came the mortal feeling, the sense of 
separation, the poignant anguish of the parting 
stroke, and sighs and tears broke forth, They 
laid their cheeks to his, they kissed his forehead, 
his hands, sobbing, “ Charles !— dear, blessed 
brother !” 

The mother sat motionless, her son’s head still 
resting on her bosom. She could not bear to 
change this last manifestation of his love to her. 
Mr. Barclay gently disengaged him from her 
arms, and laid him on the pillow, saying as he 
did so, “ He was our first-born [”’ 

What a world to the parent there is in these 
few words! They recall the hours of brightest, 
freshest hope, and deepest gratitude. They 
express what has been dearest and happiest in 
life, and when Mr. Barclay, after a moment’s 
pause, added in a firmer voice, “The Lord gave, 
—the Lord hath taken away,— blessed be his 
namej’—it was the meek Christian triumphing 
over the man and father, 
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« My children,” he said, “it is finished. Now 
let us unite our hearts in thanksgiving to God for 


| the life and death of your dear brother.” They 
. all knelt, while with a steady voice he poured out 


his heart. Memory, kindled by love, lighted up 
Charles’s past life, and all, as it passed in review, 
was the subject, not of lamentation that it was 
gone, but of pious gratitude that it had been 
enjoyed. He blessed God for the healthful infancy 
of his son; for the obedience and docility of his 
childhood : for the progressive knowledge and 
virtue of his youth ; and above all, for the faith 
in, Jesus that had given effect to his life, and peace 
in the hour of death. 
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We have seen Mr. Barclay’s home at its first — 


consecration ; we have seen it when the tender 
lights of blissful infancy fell upon it ; when it was 
filled with the life, activity, and hope of joyous 


youth ; when the poor and the orphan were © 


gathered under the wing of its succouring chari- 


ties ; when eager losses were met with tran- | 
dignity ; when social pleasures © 
clustered round its hearth-stone; when sons | 


quillity an 


and daughters were given in happy marriage ; 


but never have we seen an hour so blessed, as | 


that which bore the assurance that death hath no 


sting, the grave no victory, in the home of the 


Christian, 
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FACT AND FICTION. 


THE CHILDREN OF MOUNT IDA. 


And seest, with finer eyes, what infants sec ; 
Feoling all lovely truth, 

With the wise health of everlasting youth, 
Beyond the motes of bigotry’s sick eye, 

Or the blind feel of false philosophy— 

O Spirit, O Muse of mine, 

Frank, and quick-dimpled to all social glee, 
And yet most sylvan of the earnest Nino— 

O take me now, and let me stand 


—— Gs — 
‘¢ Spirit, who waftest me where’cr I will, 





Where I may feel me as I please, 
In dells among the trees.” 


On some such lovely land, | 


In very ancient times there dwelt, among the | 
Phrygian hills, an old shepherd and shepherdess, 
named Mygdomus and Arisba, From youth they 
had tended flocks and herds on the [dean moun- 
tains. Their only child, a blooming boy of six 
years, had been killed by falling from a precipice. 
Arisba’s heart overflowed with maternal instinct, 
which she yearned inexpressibly to lavish on some 
object ; but though they laid many offerings on the 
altars of the gods, with fervent supplications, there 
came to them no other child. 

Thus years passed in loneliness, until one day, 
when Mygdomus searched for his seattcred flock 
among the hills, he found a babe sleeping under 
the shadow of a plane-tree. The grass bore no 
marks of footsteps, and how long he had Jain there 
it was impossible to conjecture. ‘The shepherd 
shouted aloud, but heard only echocs in the soli- 
tude of the mountains. He took the child tenderly 
in his arms, and conveyed it to Arisba, who re- 
ceived it gladly, as an answer to her prayers. They 
nurtured him with goat’s milk, and brought him 
up among the breezes of the hills, and the boy 
grew in strength and beauty. Arisba cherished 
him with exceeding love, but still her heart was not 
quite satisfied. 

“If he had but a sister to play with him,” said 
she, “it would be so pleasant here under the trees.” 

The boy was three years¢fd, and beautiful as a 
morning in spring, when his foster-parents carried 
him down to the plains, to a great festival of Bac- 
It was a scene of 
riot and confusion ; but the shepherd loved thus 
to vary the loneliness of his mountain life, and 
Arisba fondly desired to show her handsome boy, 


amiable ener etait ne <meta 


with his profusion of dark glossy curls bound in a 
fillet of ivy and grape leaves. Her pride was 
abundantly satisfied ; for everywhere among the 
crowd the child attracted attention. When the 
story was told of his being found in the mountain 
forest, the women said he must have been born of 
Apollo and Aurora, for only they could produce 
such beauty. This gossip reached the cars of an 
old woman, who came hobbling on her crutch to 
look at the infant prodigy. ; 

« Ry the Adorable ! he ts a handsome boy,” said 
she; but come with me, and L too will show you 
something for the Mother of Love to smile upon.” 

She led the way to her daughter, who, seated 
under a tree, apart from the multitude, tended a 
slecping babe. 

“By the honey sweet! isn’t she pretty, too?” 


| exclaimed the old woman, pointing to the lovely 


infant, whose rosy lips were slowly moving, as if 
she suckled in her dreams. “ My son, who hunts 
among the hills, found her on the banks of the 
Cebrenus, with one little foot dipped in the stream. 
Methinks the good Mountain Mother scatters 
children on our Phrygian hills, as abundant as-the 
hyacinths.” 

“ Then she is not your own?” cagerly inquired 
Arisba. 

“No; and, pretty as she is, 1 do not want her, 
for Ihave ten. But what can IT do! One must 
not leave babes to be devoured by wild beasts.” 

“O give her to me,” cried Arvisba : “ My boy so 
needs a playmate.” 

The transfer was readily made ; and the child- 
loving matron, rejoicing in her new treasure, soon 
after left the revellers, and slowly wended her way 
back to the silent hills. 

A cradle of bark and lichen, suspended between 
two young olive-trees, held the babe, while Arisba, 
seated on a rock, sung as she plied the distaff. 
The boy at her side built small altars of stones, or 
lay at full length on the grass, listening to the 
gurgling brook, or watching the shadows at their 
play. ‘Thus peacefully grew these little ones, 
amid all harmonies of sight and sound ; and the 
undisturbed beauty of nature, like a pervading 
soul, fashioned their outward growth into fair pro- 
portions and a gliding grace. 

For a long time they had no names. They were 
like unrecorded wild flowers, known at sight, on 
which the heart heaps xil sweet epithets. Their 


foster-parents spoke of them to strangers as the 
B 
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Forest-found, and the River-child. <A lovelier 
picture could not be imagined, than these fair 
children, wreathing their favourite kid with gar- 
lands, under the shadow of the trees, or splashing 
about, like infant Naiades, in the mountain brook. 
On the hill side, near their rustic home, was a goat’s 
head and horns, bleached by sun and winds. It had 
been placed on a pole to scare the crows; and as 
it stood there many a year, the myrtle had grown 
round it, and the clematis wreathed it with flowery 
festoons, like the architectural ornaments of a 
temple. A thrush had built her nest between the 
horns ; and a little rill gushed from the rock, in a 
cleft of which the pole was fastened. Here the 
boy loved to scoop up water for his little playmate 
to drink from his hand ; and as they stood thus 
under the vines, they seemed like children of the 
gods. But the most beautiful sight was to sec 
them kneeling hand in hand before the altar of 
Cybele, in the grove, with wreaths about their 
heads and garlands in thcir hands, while the setting 
sun sprinkled gold among the shadow-foliage on the 

ure white marble. Always they were together. 
When the boy was strong enough to bend a bow, 
the girl ran ever by his side to carry his arrows ; 
and then she had a smaller arrow for herself, with 
which she would shoot the flowers from their stems, 
as skilfully as Cupid himself. 

As they grew older, they came under the law of 
utility ; but this likewise received a poctic charm 
from their free and simple mode of life. While 
the Jad tended the flocks, the maiden sat on a rock 
at his feet, spinning busily while she sang summer 
melodies to the warblings of his flute. Sometimes, 
when each tended flocks on separate hills, they 
relieved the weary hours by love messages sent 
through the air on the wings of music. His 
Phrygian flute questioned her with bold bright 
voice, and sweetly answered her Lydian pipe, in 
mellow tones, taking their rest in plaintive cadences. 
Sometimes they jested sportively with each other ; 
asking mischievous questions in fragments of musi- 
cal phrases, the language of which could be inter- 
preted only by themselves. But more frequently 
they spoke to cach other deeper things than either 
of them comprehended ; struggling aspirations to- 
wards the infinite, rising and lowering like tongues 
of flame ; half-uttcred, impassioned prophecies of 
emotions not yet born; and the wailing voice of 
sorrows as yet unknown. 

In the maiden especially was the vague but 
intense expression of music observable. In fact, 
her whole being was vivacious and impressible in 
the extreme ; and so transparent were her senses, 
that the separation between earthly and spiritual 
existence seemed to be of the thinnest and clearest 
crystal. All noises were louder to her than to 
others, and images invisible to them were often 
painted before her on the air, with a most perfect 
distinctness of outline and brilliancy of colouring. 
This kind of spirit-life was indicated in her face 
and form. Her exquisitely beautiful countenance 
was remarkably lucid, and her deep blue eyes, 
shaded with very long dark fringes, had an intense 
expression, as if some spirit from the inner shrine 
looked through them. Her voice was wonderfully 
full of melodious inflexions, but even in its hap- 

iest utterance had a constant tendency to slide 
into sad modulations. The outline of her slight 
figure swayed gracefully to every motion, like a 
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young birch tree to the breath of gentle winds ; 
and its undulations might easily suggest the idea of 
beauty born of the waves. ; 

Her companion had the perfection of physical 
beauty. A figure slender but vigorous; a free, 
proud carriage of the head, glowing complexion, 
sparkling eyes, voluptuous mouth, and a pervading 
expression of sclf-satisfaction and joy in his own 
existence. A nature thus strong and ardent, of 
course exercised a powerful influence over her 
higher but more ethereal and susceptible life. 
Then, too, the constant communion of glances and 
sounds, and the subtle influence of atmosphere and 
scenery, had so intertwined their souls, that emo- 
tions in the strongerg were felt i El weaker, in 
vibrations audible as a voice. ear or distant, 
the maiden felt whether her companion’s mood 
were gay or sad ; and she divined his thoughts with 
a clearness that sometimes made him more than 
half afraid. 

Of course they loved each other long before they 
knew what love was; and with them innocence 
had no need of virtue. Placed in outward circum- 
stances so harmonious with nature, they were 
drawn toward each other by an attraction a pute 
and unconscious as the flowers. They had no 
secrets from their good foster-mother ; and she, 
being reverent towards the gods, told them that 
their union must be preceded by offerings to Juno, 
and solemnised by mutual promises. She made a 
marriage feast for them, in her humble way, and 
crowned the dvor-posts with garlands. Life passed 
blissfully there, in the bosom of the deeply-wooded 
hills. Two souls that are sufficient to each other— 
sentiments, affections, passions, thoughts, all blend- 
ing in love’s harmony—-are earth’s most perfect 
medium of heaven. Through them the angels 
come and go continually, on missions of love to all 
the lower forms of creation. It is the halo of these 
heavenly visitors that veils the earth in such a 
golden glory, and makes every little flower smile 
its blessing upon lovers. And these innocent ones 
were in suchharmony with Nature in her peaceful 
spring time! The young kids, browsing on the 
almond blossoms, stopped and listened to their flutes, 
and came ever nearer, till they looked in the eyes 
of the wedded ones. And when the sweet sounds 
died away into silence, the birds took up the strain 
and sang their salutation to the marriage principle 
of the universe. 

Thus months passed on, and neither heart felt 
an unsatisfied want. They were known to each 
other by many endearing names, but the foster- 
parents usually called them Corythus and C&none. 
These names were everywhere cut into the rocks, 
and carved upon the trees, Sometimes, the child- 
like girl would ask, nothing doubting of the answer, 
“ Will you love me thus when J am as old as our 
good Arisba?”? And he would twine flowers in 
the rich braids of her golden hair, as he fondly 
answered, “ May the Scamander flow back to its 
source if ever I cease to love my Ginone.” That 
there were other passions in the world than love, 
they neither of them dreamed. But one day Cory- 
thus went down into the plains in search of a 
milk-white bull, that had strayed from the herd, 
He was returning with the animal, when he en- 
countered a troop of hunters, from the city on the 
other side of the river. The tramp of their horses 
and the glitter of their spears frightened the bull, 
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and he plunged madly into the waves of the Sca- 
mander. The uncommon beauty of the powerful 
beast, and his fiery strength, attracted attention. 
Some of the hunters dismounted to assist in bring- 
ing him out of the river, and with many praises, 
inquired to whom he belonged. The shepherd 
answered their questions with a graceful diffidence, 
that drew some admiration upon himself. As the 
troop rode away, he heard one of them say, “ By 
Apollo’s quiver ! that magnificent bull must be the 
one in which Jupiter disguised himself to carry off 
Europa.” 

“ Yes,” replied another, “and that handsome 
rustic might be Ganymede in disguise.” 

A glow of pleasure mantlk@ the cheeks of Cory- 
thus. He stood for a moment proudly caressing 
the neck and head of the superb animal, and gazed 
earnestly after the hunters. The adventure made 
a strong impression on his mind ; for by the bra- 
zen helmets and shiclds, richly embossed with 
silver, he rightly conjectured that they who had 
spoken thus of him were princes of Ilium. From 
that day he dressed himself more carefully, and 
often looked at the reficction of himsclf in the 
mountain pool. Instead of hastening to (none, 
when they had by any chance been separated for a 
few hours, he often lingered long, to gaze at the 
distant towers of Ilium, glittering in the setting 
sun. The scene was indeed surpassingly fair. The 
Scamander flowed silverly through a verdant valley 
girdled by an amphitheatre of richly-wooded moun- 
tains. Europe and Asia smiled at each other across 
the bright waters of the /Mgean, while the lovely 
islands of Imbros and Tenedos slept at their feet. 
But it was not the beauty of the secne which chiefly 
attracted his youthful imagination. The spark of 
ambition had fallen into his breast, and his shep- 
herd life now seemed unmanly and dull. (none 
soon felt this ! for the usually quick perception of 
love was rendered still more keen by her peculiar 
impressibility to spiritual influence. For the first 
time, in her innocent and happy life, came con- 
scious sadness without a defined reason, and un- 
satisfied feelings that took no name. She gave out 
the whole of her soul, and not being all received, 
the backward stroke of unabsorbed affection struck 
on her heart with mournful echoes. It made her 
uneasy, she knew not why, to hear Corythus talk 
of the princes of Ilium, with their dazzlimg crests 
and richly-embroidered girdles, It seemed as if 
these princes, somehow or other, came between 
her and her love. She had always been remark- 
able for the dreaming power, and in her present 
state of mind this mysterious gift increased. Her 
senses, too, became more acute. A nerve seemed 
to be thrust out at every pore. She started at the 
slightest sound, and often, when others saw nothing, 
she would exclaim— 

“ Look at that beautiful bird, with feathers like 
the rainbow !” 

The kind foster-mother laid all these things to 
her heart. Something of reverence, tinged with 
fear, mixed with her love for *his dear child of her 
adoption. She said to her husband : 

‘Perhaps she is the daughter of Apollo, and he 
will endow her with the gift of prophecy, as they 
say he has the beautiful princess Cassandra, in the 
royal halls of Ilium.” 

he attention of Corythus was quite otherwise 
employed. All his leisure moments were spent in 
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making clubs and arrows. He often went down 
into the plains, to join the young men in wrestling- 
matches, running, leaping, throwing of quoits. In 
all games of agility or strength, he soon proved his 
superiority so decidedly that they ceased to excite 
him, Then he joined hunting parties, and in con- 
tests with wild beasts he signalised himself by such 
extraordinary boldness and skill, that in all the 
country round he came to be known by the name 
of Alexander, or the Defender. 

The echo of his fame flattered the pride of his 
foster-father, who often predicted for him a career 
of greatness ; but poor Cinone wept at these 
periods of absence, which became more and more 
frequent. She concealed her tears from him, how- 
ever, and eagerly seized every little moment of 
sunshine to renew their old happiness. But of all 
the sad tasks of poor humanity, it is the most sor- 
rowful to weleome ghosts of those living joys that 
once embraced us with the warmest welcome. To 
an carnest and passionate nature it seems almost 
better to be hated, than to be Jess beloved. Cinone 
would not believe that the sympathy between them 
was less perfect than it had been ; but the anxious 
inquiry and the struggling hope were gradually 
weakening her dclicate frame; and an_ event 
occurred which completely deranged her nervous 
organisation. One day they had both been tend- 
ing flocks on the hills, and had fallen asleep in the 
shade of a gigantic oak. When they awoke, the 
flock had wandered away, and they went in search 
of them. Twilight drew her cloud-curtain earlicr 
than usual, and only a solitary star was here and 
there visible. Bewildered by the uncertain light, 
they lost their way, and were obliged to trust to 
the sagacity of their dog. The sky, through the 
thickly interlacing boughs of gigantic trees, looked 
down upon them solemnly ; bushes here and there 
started forth, like spectral shadows, across their 
path ; and their faithful dog now and then uttered 
a long howl, as if he felt the vicinity of some evil 
beast. Cinone was overcome with exceeding fear. 
The wind among the trees distressed her with its 
wailing song ; and her acute senses detected other 
sounds in the distance, long before they reached 
the ear of her companion. 

“Wa! what is that ?”’ she exclaimed, clinging 
more closely to his arm. 

“Tis only the evening wind,” he replied. 

“ Don’t you hear it ?” she said : “It is a horri- 
ble noise, like the roar of lions. Ah, dear Cory- 
thus, the wild beasts will devour us.” 

He stood and listened intently. 

“1 hear nothing,” said he, “but the Dryads 
whispering among the trees, and pulling green gar- 
lands from the boughs. Your ears deceive you, 
dearest.” 

There was silence for a few moments; and then, 
with a faint shriek, she exclaimed : 

“Oh, did’nt you hear that frightful clash ? The 
dog heard it. Hark! how he growls.” 

For some time, Corythus insisted that there 
were no other sounds than those common to eyen- 
ing. But at last a deep roar, mingled with howls, 
came through the air too distinctly to be mistaken. 
CEnone trembled in every joint, and the perspira- 
tion stood in large drops on her lips and forehead. 
The sounds grew louder and louder. Booming 
timbrels were answered with the sharp clash of 
cymbals, and at every pause of the rolling drums 
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the Phrygian pipe moaned on the winds. The 
roars, shrieks and howls of a furious multitude 
rent the air with fierce discords, and the earth 
shook as with the tramp of an army. As they 
passed by, the glare of their torches came up from 
below, and cast fantastic gleams on the dark foliage 
of the firs. 

“The gods be praised,” said Corythus, “ these 
are no wild beasts ; but the Corybantes on their 
way to the temple of Cybele. The sounds are 
awful indeed ; but the Mountain Mother has been 
kind to us, dear CEnone ; for by the route they 
have taken I see that the good dog has guided us 
right, and we are not far from our home.” 

He received no answer and could hear no 
breathing. He felt the arm that clutched him so 
convulsively, and found it cold and rigid. Fitful 
flashes of lurid light gleamed ever and anon in the 
distance ; the hills echoed the roar of Cybele’s 
lions, and the passionate clang of cymbals pierced 
into the ear of night. There was no hope of mak- 
ing his voice heard through the uproar; so he 
tenderly lifted his fair burden and bore it vigor- 
ously down the stcep hill, pausing now and then to 
take breath. At last, his cyes were greeted by the 
welcome sight of Mygdomus with a torch, anxiously 
looking out for them. Qénone’s terror, and its 
consequences, were briefly explained, and quickly 
as possible they carried her into the dwelling. 

The swoon continued so long, that it seemed Jike 
death ; but at last she opened her eyes, gazed 
around with an unconscious stare, and soon fell 
into a deep sleep. The next morning she ap- 
peared exceedingly weak, and there was a strange 
expression about her eyes. She so earnestly be- 
sought Corythus not to Ieave her, that the old 
shepherd and his wife proposed to go forth with 
the flocks ; and it was agreed to eall them, in case 
of need, by a shrill summons on the pipe. But. 
GEnone, though much exhausted, and nervously 
sensitive to light and sound, slept most of the time 
quietly. Corythus had in his hand a branch of 
laurel ; and to amuse her waking moments, he 
wove a garland of the leaves and playfully wreathed 
it round her head. Her eyes lighted up with a 
singular inward radiance, and she exclaimed joy- 
fully, “J like that. It makes me feel strong.” 

Corythus gazed anxiously into her eyes, and a 
superstitious fear crossed his mind that she had in 
some way offended the dread goddess Cybele, and 
been punished with insanity. But she smiled so 
sweetly on him, and spoke so coherently, that he 
soon dismissed the fear. An insect buzzed about 
her head, and he moved his hand slowly up and 
down, to keep it away. When he paused, she 
said : 

“Do that again. It is soothing and pleasant.” 

He continued the motion, and with a delighted 
smile, she said ; 

“ Ah, the laure] bough has golden edges, and 
there are rays about your head, like a shining 
crown.” 

The smile was still on her lips, when she sunk 
into a profound slumber. But when he rose and 
attempted to go out, she said, imploringly : 

«“ Oh, don’t leave me!” 

Yet she still seemed in the deepest possible 
sleep. 

s¢ (Enone, do you see me?” he asked. 

“* Yes, I see you on a hill where there is a marble 
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temple. There are three very beautiful women, 
and they all beckon to you.” . 

“ What do they ask of me?” said he. 

“ They ask of you to say which is the fairest. 
One offers you a king’s crown if you decide for 
her ; another holds forth a glittering spear, and 
says she will make you the most renowned warrior 
in the world; the other offers a myrtle wreath, 
and says, ‘ Decide in my favour, and you shall 
marry the most beautiful princess in the world.’ ”’ 

“7 choose the myrtle,” said Corythus; “ but 
this is an odd dream.” 

“ Jt is not a dream,” rephed Cinone. 

“ Are you not asleep, then?” 

“ Yos, Lam asleer ; the motion of your hands 
put me to sleep, and if you move that hazel twig 
over my face, it will wake me.” 

He waved the twig, and her eyes opened imme- 
diately ; but when questioned, she said she had 
scen no marble temple, and no beautiful women. 

This incident made an indelible impression on 
the mind of Corythus. He merely told the foster- 
parents that she had talked in her sleep, and had 
at times looked very strangely. But, within him- 
self, he pondered much upon what she had said 
concerning the beautiful princess. Some days 
after, when he and (Enone were out on the hill- 
side, he told her what she had said of the motion 
of his hands, and the effect of the hazel twig ; but 
an undefined feeling led him to forbear mention- 
ing her prophecy that he would marry the most 
beautiful princess in the world. 

She answered, playfully : 

“ Move your hands over my head again, and see 
if I shall fall asleep.” 

He did so, and in a few minutes, she said : 

“ Ah, all the leaves on the trees now wear a 
golden edge, the flowers radiate light, there is a 
shining crown around your head, and from your 
fingers dart lines of fire. Dear Corythus, this is 
like what the minstrel sung of the Argonauts, when 
they were benighted, and Apallo’s bow cast bright 
gleams along the shore, and sparkled on the waves.” 

She continued to talk of the beautiful appearance 
more and more drowsily, and in a few minutes 
sunk into slumber. Corythus watched the statue- 
like stillness of her features, and the singularly 
impressive beauty of their expression. It was 
unlike anything he had ever seen. A glorious 
light beamed from the countenance, but it shone 
through, not on it; like a rose-coloured lamp within 
a vase of alabaster. For a few moments he was 
too much awed to interrupt the silence. There 
was something divine in her loveliness, as she lay 
there peacefully under the whispering foliage, while 
the breezes gently raised her golden ringlets. But 
curiosity was too powerful to be long subdued by 
reverence 5 and Corythus at last asked : 

“ (none, where is the beautiful princess whom 
I shall marry ?” 

After a pause, she replied : 

“In a fair city girdled by verdant hills, far 
south from here, toward the setting sun.” 

* Do you see her?” he asked. 

+“ Yes. She is in a magnificent palace, the walls 
of which are ivory inlaid with golden vines, and 
grapes of amber. Beneath her feet is spread a 
rich green cloth, embroidered with: flowers, A 
handmaid is kneeling before her, with a shining 
silver vase, twined round with golden serpents, 
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and heaped with fine purple wool. Another sits 
at her feet, with the infant princess in her arms.” 

“ She is married, then ?” 

“ She is the famous Helena, of whose many 
lovers the minstrels sing, and who was marricd to 
Menelaus, king of Laconia.” 

“* How does she look ?” 

“ Majestic as Juno, and beautiful as Venus. 
She has large dark glowing eyes, a proud but very 
beautiful mouth, and neck and shoulders as white 
as ivory. Her glossy brown hair is bound round 
the forehead with a golden fillet, and falls in waves 
almost to her fect. She is very beautiful, and very 
vain of her beauty.” 

“ How then is it that she @ill consent to marry 
me, a poor shepherd ?” 

“ You are the son of a king ; and when she sees 
you, she will think you the most beautiful of men.” 

“ 7 the son of a king! Dearest Ginone, tell me 
of what king ?” 

“ Of Priam, king of Troy.” 

« How then came T on Mount Ida ?” 

“ The night you were born, your mother dreamed 
of a torch that set all ium on fire. The dream 
troubled her, and she told it to the king, her hus- 
band. He summoned the soothsayers, and they 
told him that the babe which was born would cause 
the destruction of the city. While your mother 
slept, the king gave you to his favourite slave, 
Archelaus, with orders to strangle you. But he 
had not the heart to do it, and so he left you under 
a plane-éree on Mount Ida, and prayed the gods to 
send some one to save you.” 

“ Shall Tbe happy with the beautiful princess ?” 

“ You shall have joy, but much, much more 
sorrow, She will bring destruction on you; and 
you will come to Cinone to dic.” 

Being further questioned, she said she knew the 
healing virtues of all herbs, and the antidotes for 
all poisons. 

Corythus walked slowly back and forth, with 
folded arms, revolving all that had been uttered. 
Could it be that those handsome princes of Tin 
were his brothers? And the lovely Helena, the 
renown of whose beauty had even reached the ears 
of shepherds on these distant hills, could she ever 
be his wite ? 

He paused and gazed on (none, and compared 
in hig mind her innocent spiritual beauty with the 
voluptuous picture she had given of Helena; and 
there arose within him a vaguc longing for the 
unknown one. 

“ Wake me! wake me!” exclaimed the sleeper: 
“ there is a strange pain in my heart.” 

Marvelling much, and blushing at his own 
thoughts, he hastily woke her. He felt an un- 
willingness to reveal what she had uttered; and 
she was satistied when told that she had talked in- 
coherently of the splendours of a palace. From 
that day he often tried the experiment, and was 
never satisfied with hearing of her visions. 

It was a sad task of this fair prophetess, thus 
unconsciously to paint the ‘mage of a rival in 
the heart of him she loved. And though there 
remained in the waking state no remembrance of 
the revelations made, yet the effect of them gave 
amore plaintive tone to her whole existence. The 
angelic depth of expression increased in her beau- 
tiful eyes, and evermore looked out through a 
transparent veil of melancholy; for she felt the 
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estrangement of her beloved Corythus, though she 
knew it not. In fact, his wayward behaviour 
attracted the attention of even good old Arisba, 
Moody and silent, or irritable and impetuous, he 
no longer seemed like the loving and happy youth, 
whom she had doated on from his infancy. Some- 
times he would hurl the heaviest stones, with might 
and main, down the sides of the mountain, or 
wrench the smaller trees up by the roots. He was 
consumed by a feverish restlessness, that could 
find no. sufficient outward expression ; a fiery 
energy that knew not how to expend itself. Into 
the smallest occasions of play or labour he threw 
such vehemenee and voleanic force, that Arisba 
jestingly said, “ We will call you no more Corythus, 
but Coeculus, who is said to have been born of a 
spark from Vulean’s forge.” 

To (Enone, his conduct was wayward in the ex- 
treme. Sometimes he seemed to forget that she 
was in existence ; and then, as if reproaching him- 
self, he treated her with a lavishness of love that 
laid her weeping on his bosom. Then she would 
look up, smiling through her tears, and say, “ You 
do love me still? T know not what to make of you, 
dear Corythus. Your love seems like the Scaman- 
der, that has two sources, one warm and the other 
cold. But you do love me ; do you not ?” 

The allusion to two sources brought a faint flush 
to his check ; and when he kissed her, and said 
“I do,” her listening spirit heard a broken echo in 
the answer. 

Thus was life passing with them, when a mes- 
sengcr from King Priam came to obtain the white 
bull, which had been so much admired by the 
hunters. There was to be a gladiatorial contest in 
llium, and the king had promised to the vietor the 
inmost. beautiful ball that could be found on Mount 
Ida. Corythus proudly replied that he would not 
give up the noble animal, unless he were allowed 
to enter the lists for the prize.  Mygdomus, fear- 
ing the royal displeasure, remonstrated with him, 
and reminded him that the contest was for prinees 
and great men, and not for shepherds and rusties. 
But Corythus persisted that on such terms only 
would he send away the pride of their herds. The 
courier departed, and returned next day with a 
message from the king, saying he liked the bold 
spirit of the youth, and would gladly admit into 
the lists one so famous for courage and skill. 

Poor Csnone could not overcome her reluctance 
to have him go. There had always been in her 
mind an uncomfortable feeling with regard to those 
princes of Tlium ; and now it returned with re- 
doubled force. But alas, in those mysterious sleeps 
she prophesied victory and glory, and thus kindled 
higher than ever the flame of ambition within his 
breast. 

At last the important day arrived ; and with 
throbbing hearts the shepherd-family saw their 
young gladiator depart for the contest. He drew 
(Enone to his heart and kissed her affectionately ; 
but when they parted, he did not stop to look 
back, as he used to do in those blissful days when 
their souls were fused into one. With vigorous, 
joyful leaps, he went bounding down the sides of 
the mountain. CEnone watched his graceful figure 
as he swung lightly from the trunk of a young olive 
tree, down into the plain below. When she could 
no longer see even a moving speck in the distance, 
she retired tearfully, to tend the flocks alone. All 
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that day her eyes were fixed sadly on the towers of 
Ilium, and the thought ever present was, “ He did 
not look back upon me when we parted.” 

He promised to return on the third day; but 
the fourth, and the fifth, and the sixth passed, and 
still he came not. Mournfully, mournfully, wailed 
(Enone’s pipe, and there came no answer now, but 
sad echoes from the hills. ; 

“ What can have become of him ?” said Arisba, 
when the evening of the fourth day closed. 
“ Surely, if harm had happened to him, they would 
send a messenger.” 

‘ He is cither dead, or he has tasted the waters 
of Argyra, which make people forget those they 
love,” said GEnone ; and as she spoke hot tears fell 
on the thread she spun, 

* * * * * 

How had it fared meanwhile with Corythus ! 
Victor in all the games, his beauty and his strength 
called forth shouts of applause. One after another 
of the king’s sons were obliged to yicld to his 
superior vigour and skill. At last came the athletic 
and hitherto unconquered Hector. After a fierce 
protracted struggle, the shepherd of Ida over- 
threw him also. Enraged at being conquered by a 
youth of such inferior birth, he started on his feet 
and rushed after him, in a paroxysm of wrath. 
Corythus, to elude his fury, passed through a gate 
which Jed into the inner court of the palace. It 
chanced that queen Hecuba and her daughter Cas- 
sandra were there, when he rushed in, and panting 
threw himself on the altar of Jupiter for protec- 
tion. Hecuba flung her mantle over him, and 
summoned a slave to bring him watcr. Cassandra, 
gazing earnestly at the youthful stranger, ex- 
claimed : 

“ How like he is to my mother, as I first remem- 
ber her!” 

The queen inquired his age, and Cassandra, 
listening to his answer, said : 

“ Tf my brother Paris had lived, such also would 
have been his years.” 

“Fair Princess,” replied Corythus, “an oracle 
has told me that I am he. Is Archclaus yet alive ? 
If so, I pray you Jet him be summoned, and in- 
quire of him whether he destroyed the infant 
Paris.” 

The old slave, being questioned, fell on his knees 
and confessed that he had left the babe under a 
plane-tree, on Mount Ida, and that he had after- 
wards seen him in the hut of Mygdomus. With a 
ery ot joy, Hecuba threw herself into the arms of 
her beautiful, her long-lost son. Slaves brought 
water for his feet, and spread rich carpets before 
him. They clothed him in royal robes, and there 
was feasting and rejoicing, and magnificent proces- 
sions to the temples, and costly sacrifices to the 
gods. Brothers and sisters caressed him, and he 
was attended by beautiful bond-women, whose 
duty it was to obey his every wish. Electra, a 
handsome Greek girl, with glowing cheeks and 
eyes of fire, brought water for his hands in vases 
of silver ; while Artaynta, a graceful Persian, with 
kiss-inviting lips, and sleepy oriental eyes, always 
half-veiled by their long silken fringes, knelt to 
pour perfumes on his feet. Thus surrounded by 
love and splendour, the dazzled youth forgot 
Cinone. It was not until the fourth day of his 
residence in the palace, that the new prince began 
to think how anxious must be the humble hearts 
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that loved him on Mount Ida. Should he raise 
(Enone to his own royal rank? She was un- 
questionably lovely enough to grace a throne ; but 
the famous Spartan queen had taken possession of 
his imagination, and he was already devising some 
excuse to visit the court of Menelaus. He had not 
courage to reveal these feelings to Ginone ; and a 
selfish wish to screen himself from embarrassment 
and pain induced him to send Archelaus to convey 
the news, with munificent presents to his foster- 
parents and his wife, and a promise that he would 
come hereafter. 

When CEnone heard the unexpected tidings, she 
fell into a swoon more deadly than the one she 
had experienced on the night of Cybele’s proces- 
sion. She knew that her feelings could not have 
changed toward Corythus, had the Fates offered 
her the throne of the world ; but she felt that it 
might be otherwise with him. Weary weeks passed, 
and still he came not. CEnone, wakeful and ner- 
vous, at last asked the foster-mother to try to 
soothe her into sleep, as Corythus had formerly 
done. Under this influence all the objects around 
her again radiated light ; and when the mysterious 
slumber veiled her senses, she entered the royal 
palace of Priam, and saw her beloved. Sometimes 
she described him as reclining on a crimson couch, 
while Electra brought him wine in golden goblets. 
At other times, Artaynta knelt before him and 
played on her harp, while he twined the long ring- 
lets of her glossy hair, At last she said he was 
fitting out a fleet, and would soon sail away. 

When Arisba asked where he would go, she 
answered : 

“ He savs he is going to Salamis to redeem the 
Princess Lesione, who was carried away prisoner 
by the Grecks ; but his real object is to visit the 
beautiful queen of Sparta, whom I told him he 
would marry.” 

“Poor child!” thought Arisba, “then it was thou 
thyself that kindled strange fires in his bosom. 
What wrong hast thou done, in thy innocent life, 
that the gods should thus punish thee ?” 

In her waking hours, Ginone asked eager ques- 
tions concerning all she had said in her state of 
inner consciousness. 

“ Oh, if I could only see him again !”’ she would 
exclaim with mournful impatience. ‘To have 
these painted visions, and to retain no memory of 
them—this is worse than the doom of Tantalus. 
Oh, how could he forget me so easily? We who 
have slept in the same cradle, and so often folded 
each other in mutual love. I could not thus have 
forgotten him.” 

She invented many projects of going to Ilium in 
disguise, that she might at least look upon him 
once more. Lut timidity and pride restrained her. 

“The haughty ones will scorn a poor shepherd 
girl,’ she said ; “and he will be ashamed to call 
me his wife. I will not follow him who wishes to 
leave me. It would break my heart to see him 
caressing another’s beauty. Yet if I could only 
sce him, even with another folded to his heart ! 
Oh, ye gods, if I could only sce him again !” 

» Arisba listened to these ravings with deep com- 
passion. 

* Poor child !? she would say, “ when thou wert 
ie the Loves sneezed to thee from the unlucky 
side.” 

(Enone would fain have been in her mysterious 














THE CHILDREN OF MOUNT IDA. 


sleep half the time; so eager was she to receive 
tidings from Corythus. But Arisha had not the 
leisure to spare, nor did she think such constant 
excitement favourable to the health of her darling 
child. Already her thin form was much attenu- 
ated, and her complexion had the pale trans- 
parency ofa spirit. But the restlessness, induced 
by hearing no news of her beloved, had a worse 
effect upon her nerves than the excitement caused 
by her visions. So day by day, Arisba tried to 
soothe her wretchedness, by producing the sleep, 
and afterward repeating to her what she had said. 
In this strange way, all that occurred at the palace 
in Ilium was known in the hut on Mount Ida. 
The departure of the young prince for Salamis, 
the gorgeous fleet, with gay streamers and gilded 
prows, the crowd. about the shores waving gar- 
lands, were all described in the liveliest manncr. 
But CEnone’s sadness was not deepened by this 
event. Corythus had been previously separated 
from her, more completely than if he had already 
passed into the world of spirits. One only hope 
consoled her misery ; her own prophecy that he 
would come to her to die. 

Arisba was rejoiced to discover that her darling 
would soon become a mother. She trusted this 
would resuscitate withering affections, by creating 
a visible link between her desolate heart and the 
being she so fondly loved. And the first glance of 
the young mother upon her innocent babe did 
seem to renew the fountains of her life. She named 
the boy Corythus, and eagerly watched his growing 
beauty, to catch some likeness of his father. But 
the child had been born under influences too sad 
to inherit his father’s vigorous frame, or his bound- 
ing, joyous, volatile spirit. His nature was deep 
and loving, like his mother’s, and he had her 
plaintive, prophetic eyes. But his rosy mouth, the 
very bow of Cupid, was the image of his father’s. 
And oh, with what a passionate mixture of mater- 
nal fondness and early romantic love, did poor 
(none press it to her own pale lips ! 

Less trequently now she sought the relief of 
supernatural sleep; and when she did, it was not 
always followed by visions. But at various times 
she saw her beloved in Sparta, weaving garlands 
for the beautiful quecn, or playing upon his flute 
while he reclined at her feet. 

“She loves him not,” said the sleeper ; “ but his 
beauty and his flattery please her, and she will 
return with him. It will prove a fatal day for 
him, and for hum.” 

When little Corythus was a year old, the fleet 
returned from Greece, bearing Paris and his beau- 
tiful Spartan queen. Q(snone was, of course, aware 
of this event, long before the rumour was re- 
ported to Mygdomus by neighbouring shepherds, 
A feverish excitement returned upon her ; the old 
intense desire to sce the loved one. But still she 
was restrained by fear and womanly pride. She 
made unseen visits to the palace, as before, and 
told of Paris for ever at the feet of his queenly 
bride, playing upon his silvor lyre, while she de- 
corated his curling tresses with garlands. 

Again and again, the question rose in Ginone’s 
mind, whether the forgetful one would love her 
fair child, if he could see him ; and month by 
month the wish grew stronger to show him this 
son of their love. Little Corythus was about two 
years old, when she foretold ‘immediate war with 
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the Grecian states, enraged at the abduction of 
queen Helena. When this was repeated to her, 
she said to herself : 

“Tf 1 go not soon, the plain will be filled with 
warriors, and it will be dangerous to venture 
there.” 

She kept her purpose secret; but one morning, 
when she and the little one were out alone upon the 
hills, she disguised herself in some of Arisba’s old 
robes, and went forth to Ilium, hoping to gain 
entrance to the palace under the pretence of having 
herbs to sell. But when she came within sight of 
the stately edifice, her resolution almost failed. 
A slave, who was harnessing two superb white 
horses to a glittering chariot, demanded what she 
wanted ; and when she timidly told her errand, 
he showed her an inner quadrangular court, and 
pointed out the apartments of the women. As she 
stood hesitating, gazing on the magnificent marble 
columns and gilded lattices, Paris himself came 





down the steps, encircling Helen with his arm. It _ 


was the first time she had looked upon him since 
he left her, in rustic garb, without pausing to look 
back upon her. Now, he wore sparkling sandals, 
and a mantle of Tyrian purple, with large clasps of 
gold, His bride was clothed in embroidered Sido- 
nian garments, of the richest fashion, and a long 
flowing veil, of shining texturc, was fastened about 
her head by a broad band of embossed gold. Poor 
(none slunk away, abashed and confounded in the 
presence of their regal beauty ; and her heart sank 
within her, when she saw those well-remembered 
eyes gazing so fondly upon her splendid rival. 
But when the slave brought the chariot to the 
gate, she tried to rouse her courage and come for- 
ward with the child, Paris carefully lifted his 
bride into the chariot, and leaped in, to seat him- 
self by her side. In the agony of her feelings, the 
suffering mother made a convulsive movement, 
and with a shrill hysteric shriek, exclaimed : 
“Oh Corythus, do look once upon our child !” 
The frightened horses reared and plunged, The 
chariot, turning rapidly, struck Cnone and she 
fell. ‘The wheels mer ely grazed her garments, but 
passed over the body of the child. Paris being 
occupied with soothing Helen’s alarm, was not 
aware of this dreadful accident. The slave reined 
in the startled horses with a strong hand, and 
drove rapidly forward. (CEnone was left ‘alone 
outside the gates, with the lifeless body of her 
babe. 
it was evening when she returned weary and 
heart-broken to Arisba. A compassionate rustic 
accompanied her, bearing her melancholy burden. 
The sad story was told in a few wild words ; and 
the old shepherds bowed down their heads and 
sobbed in agony. C:none’s grief was the more 
fearful, because it was so still. It seemed as if 
the fountains of feeling were dried up within her 
heart, 
There was a painfully intense glare about her 
eyes, and she remained wakeful late into the night. 
At last, the good foster-mother composed her into 
an artificial sleep. She talked less than usual in 
such slumbers, and evinced an unwillingness to 
be disturbed. But, in answer to Arisba’s question, 
she said : 
“ He did not know a child was killed, nor did he 
see us. In the confusion he thought only of Helen, 
and did not recognise ({none’s voice. His sister 
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Cassandra, who sees hidden things by the same 
light that I do, has told him that the child killed 
at the gates was his own. But Helen and her 
handmaids are dancing round him, laughing and 
throwing perfumes as they go, and he thinks not 
of us. He would have loved our little Corythus, if 
he had known him.” 

“Thank the gods for that!” said Arisba within 
herself ; “for I would not like to hate the nursling 
I reared so fondly.” 

They buried the child in the shade of a gigantic 
oak, on which, in happicr days, had been carved, 
with the point of an arrow, the united names of 
Corythus and Gsnone. A beautiful Arum lily held 
its large white cup over the grave ; and the sorrow- 
ing mother covered the broken soil with anemones 
and the delicate blossoms of the crocus. There she 
would sit hours together, gazing on the towers of 
Hium. But her desire to visit the palace, visibly 
or invisibly, seemed to have subsided entirely. No 
feeling of resentment against Corythus came into 
her gentle heart ; but her patient love seemed to 
have sunk into utter hopelessness. Sometimes, 
indeed, she would look up in Arisba’s face, with a 
heart-touching expression in her deep mournful 
eyes, and say, in tones of the saddest resignation : 

“ He will come to me to die.” 

Thus years passed on. War raged in all its fury 
in the plains below. Their flocks and herds were 
all seized by the rapacious soldiery, and the rush- 
ing of many chariots echoed like thunder among 
the hills. ‘The nervous wakefulness of Génone was 
still occasionally soothed by supernatural sleep ; 
though she never sought it now from curiosity. 
At such times, she often gave graphic accounts of 
the two contending armies; but these violent 
scenes pained her in her sleep, and left her waking 
strength extremely exhausted. Sometimes she 
described Paris in the battle-ficld, in shining 
armour, over which a panther’s skin was gracefully 
thrown, with a quiver of arrows at his shoulder, 
and a glittering spear balanced in his hand, brave 
and beautiful as the god of day. But more fre- 
quently she saw him at Helen’s feet, playing on 
harp or flute, while she wove her gay embroidery. 
In the latter time, she often spoke of his handsome 
brother Deiphobus, standing near them, exchang- 
ing stolen amorous glances with the vain and 
treacherous Spartan. 

** She is false to him,’ murmured the sleeper, 
mournfully. “ But he will come to (Znone to die.”’ 

At last, the predicted hour arrived. The towers 
of Ilium were all in flames, and the whole atmo- 
sphere was filled with lurid light, as the magnifi- 
cent city sank into her fiery grave. The wretched 
inhabitants were flying in all directions, pursued by 
the avenging foe. In the confusion, Paris was 
wounded by a poisoned arrow. In this hour of 
agony, he remembered the faithful, the long-for- 
gotten one, and what she had said of her skill in 
medicine. In gasping tones, he cried out : 

“‘ Carry me to CEnone ! ” 

Histerrified slaves lifted him on alitter of boughs, 
and hastened to obey his orders. 

Cinone sat by the grave of her child, watching 
the blazing towers of Ilium, when they laid Cory- 
thus at her feet. She sprang forward, exclaiming : 

id Dear, dear Corythus, you have come to me at 
last |” 

Bending over him, she kissed the lips, which, 





cold as marble, returned no answer to the fond 
caress. She gazed wildly on the pale countenance 
for an instant—placed her trembling hand upon 
his heart—and then springing upward convulsively, 
as if shot by an arrow, she uttered one long shrill 
shriek, that startled all the echoes, and fell lifeless 
on the body of him she loved so well. 

The weeping foster-parents dug a wide grave by 
the side of little Corythus, and placed them in each 
other’s arms, under the shadow of the great oak, 
whose Dryad had so often heard the pure whisper- 
ings of their early love. 


q 
THE YOUTHFUL EMIGRANT. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENT O¥ NEW JERSEY. 


“A being breathing thoughtful breath ; 
A traveller betwixt life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill. 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light.”—WorpsworrTn. 


Tue latter part of the seventeenth century saw 
rapid accessions to the Society of Friends, called 
Quakers. The strong humility, the indwelling life, 
which then characterised that peculiar sect, at- 
tracted large numbers, even of the wealthy, to its 
unworldly doctrines. Among these were John 
Haddon and his wife Elizabeth, well-cducated and 
genteel people, in the city of London, Like Wil- 
liam Penn, and other proselytes from the higher 
classes, they encountered much ridicule and oppo- 
sition from relatives, and the grossest misrepre- 
sentations from the public. But this, as usual, only 
made the unpopular faith more dear to those who 
had embraced it for conscience’ sake. 

The three daughters of John Haddon received 
the best education then bestowed on gentlewomen, 
with the exception of ornamental accomplishments. 
The spinnet and mandolin, on which their mother 
had played with considerable skill, were of course 
banished ; and her gay embroidery was burned, 
lest it should tempt others to a like expenditure of 
time. The house was amply furnished, but with 
the simplest patterns and the plainest colours. An 
atmosphere of kindness pervaded the whole esta- 
blishment, from father and mother down to the 
little errand-boy ; a spirit of perfect gentleness, 
unbroken by any freaks of temper, or outbursts of 
glee ; as mild and placid as perpetual moonlight. 

The children in their daily habits, reflected an 
image of home, as children always do. They were 
quiet, demure, and orderly, with a touch of quaint- 
ness in dress and behaviour. Their playthings 
were 80 well preserved, that they might pass in 
good condition to the third generation ; no dogs’ 
ears were turned in their books, and the moment 
they came from school, they carefully covered their 
little plain bonnets from dust and flies. To these 
subduing influences was added the early con- 
e*iousness of being pointed at as peculiar ; of hav- 
ing a cross to bear, a sacred cause to sustain. 

Elizabeth, the eldest daughter, was by nature 
strong, earnest, and energetic, with warm affections, 
uncommon powers of intellect, and a lively imagi- 
nation. The exact equal pressure on all sides, in 
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strict Quaker families, is apt to produce too much 
uniformity of character ; as the equal pressure of 
the air makes one globule of shot just like another. 
But in this rich young soul, the full stream, which 
under other circumstances might have overleaped 
safe barriers, being gontly hemmed in by high 
banks, quietly made for itself a deeper and wider 
channel, and flowed on in all its fulness. Her 
countenance in some measure indicated this. Her 
large clear blue eye “looked out honest and 
friendly into the world,” and there was an earnest 
seriousness about her mouth, very unusual in 
childhood. She was not handsome ; but there was 
something extremely pleasing in her fresh healthy 
complexion, her bright intelligent expression, and 
her firm elastic motions. 

She early attracted attention, as a very peculiar 
child. In her usual proceedings, her remarks, and 
even in her play, there was a certain individuality. 
It was evident that she never intended to do any- 
thing strange. She was original merely because 
she unconsciously acted out her own noble nature, 
in her own free and quiet way. It was a spon- 
taneous impulse with her to relieve all manner of 
distress. One day, she brought home a little half- 
blind kitten in her bosom, which her gentle clo- 
quencc rescued from crue] boys, who had cut off a 
portion of its ears. At another time, she asked to 
have a large cake baked for her, because she 
wanted to invite some little girls. All her small 
funds were expended for oranges and candy on 
this occasion, When the time arrived, her father 
and mother were much surprised to see her lead 
in six little ragged beggars. They were, however, 
too sincerely humble and religious to express any 
surprise. They treated the forlorn little ones very 
tenderly, and frecly granted their daughter's re- 
quest to give them some of her books and play- 
things at parting. When they had gone, the good 
mother quietly said, “ Elizabeth, why didst thou 
invite strangers, instead of thy schoolmates 2?” 

There was a heavenly expression in her eye, as 
she looked up earnestly, and answered, “ Mother, 
J wanted to invite them, they looked so poor.” 

The judicious parents made no circumstance of 
it, lest it should create a diseased love of being 
praised for kindness. But they gave each other 
an expressive glance, and their eyes filled with 
tears; for this simple and natural action of their 
child seemed to them full of Christian beauty. 

Under such an education, all good principles 
and genial impulses grew freely and took vigorous 
root; but the only opening for her active imagina- 
tion to spread its wings was in the marvellous 
accounts she heard of America and the Indians. 
When she was five or six years old, William Penn 
visited her father’s house, and described some of 
his adventures in the wilderness, and his inter- 
views with red men. The intelligent child eagerly 
devoured every word, and kept drawing nearer 
and nearer, till she laid her head upon his knees, 
and gazed into his face. Amused by her intense 
curiosity, the good man took her in his lap, and 
told her how the squaws made baskets and em- 
broidered moccasons ; how they called a baby a 
pappoos, and put him in a birch-bark cradle, which 
they swung on the boughs of trees. ‘The little girl's 
eyes sparkled, ag she inquired, “ And didst thou 
ever see a pappoos-baby thyself? And hast thou 
got a moccason-shoe ?” 
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«“ T have seen them myself, and I will send thee 

a moccason,” he replied ; “but thou mayst go to 
thy mother now, for I have other things to speak 
of.” 
That night, the usually sedate child scampered 
across the bed-room with but one sleeve of her 
night-gown on, and tossed up her shoc, shouting, 
“Ho, ho! Friend Penn is going to send me an 
Indian moccason ! Mother, art thou glad? Hannah, 
art thou glad ?”’ 

This unwonted ebullition was not rebuked in 
words, but it soon subsided under the invisible 
influence of unvarying calmness. 

From that time, a new character was given to 
all her plays. Her doll was named Pocahontas, 
and she swung her kitten in a bit of leather, and 
called it a pappoos. If she could find a green 
bough, she stuck it in the ground for a tree, placed 
an earthen image under it for William Penn, and 
sticks with feathers on them for Indian chiefs. 


Then, with amusing gravity of manner, she would 
‘unfold a bit of newspaper and read what she called 


Friend Penn’s treaty with the red men. Her 
sisters, who were of a far less adventurous spirit, 
often said, “ We are tired of always playing Indian. 
Why not play keep school, or go to see grand- 
father ?” 

But Elizabeth would answer, “No; let us play 
that we all go settle in America. Well, now sup- 
pose we are in the woods, with great, great, big 
trees all round us, and squirrels running up and 
down, and wolves growling.” 

“ T don’t like wolves,” said little Hannah, “they 
will bite thee. Father says they will bite.” 

“ T shouldn't be afraid,” replied the elder sister; 
“ T would run into the house and shut the door, 
when they came near enough for me to see their 
eyes. Here are plenty of sticks. Let us build a 
house ; a wigwam, I mean. Oh, dear me, how I 
should love to go to America! There must be 
such grand great woods to run about in; and I 
should love to swing the little pappooses in the 
trees.” 

When Elizabeth was eleven years old, she went 
with her parents to Yearly Meeting, and heard, 
among other preachers, a young man seventeen 
years of age, named John Estaugh. He was a 
new proselyte, come from Essex county, to join 
the annual assembly of the Friends. Something 
in his preaching arrested the child’s attention, and 
made a strong impression on her active mind. 
She often quoted his words afterwards, and began 
to read religious books with great diligence. John 
Haddon invited the youth home to dine, but as 
there was no room at the table for the children, 
Elizabeth did not see him. Her father afterward 
showed her an ear of Indian corn, which John 
Estaugh had given him. He had received several 
from an uncle settled in New England, and he 
brought some with him to London as curiosities. 
When the little girl was informed that the mag- 
nificent plant grew taller than herself, and had very 
large waving green leaves, and long silken tassels, 
she exclaimed, with renewed eagerness, “Oh, how 
I do wish I could go to America!” 

Years passed on, and as the child had been, so 
was the maiden; modest, gentle, and kind, but 
always earnest and full of life. Surrounding in- 
fluences naturally guided her busy intellect into 
inquiries concerning the right principles of human 
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action, and the rationality of customary usages. 
At seventeen, she professed to have adopted, from 
her own serious conviction, the religious opinions 
in which she had been educated. There was little 
observable change in outward manner ; for the 
fresh spontaneousness of her character had been 
early chastened by habitual calmness and sobriety. 
But her views of life gradually became tinged with 
a larger and deeper thoughtfulness. She often 
spoke of the freedom of life away from cities, and 
alone with nature ; of mutual helpfulness in such 
a state of society, and increased means of doing 
ood. 

‘ Perhaps her influence, more than anything else, 
induced her father to purchase a tract of land in 
New Jersey, with the view of removing thither. 
Mechanics were sent out to build a suitable house 
and barns, and the family were to be transplanted 
to the New World as soon as the necessary 
arrangements were completed. In the meantime, 
however, circumstances occurred which led the 
good man to consider it his duty to remain in 
England. The younger daughters were well 
pleased to have it so; but Elizabeth, though she 
acquiesced cheerfully in her father’s decision, 
evidently had a weight upon her mind. She was 
more silent than usual, and more frequently retired 
to her chamber for hours of quiet communion with 
herself. Sometimes, when asked what she had 
upou her mind, she replied in the concise solemn 
manner of Fricnds, “It is a great thing to be a 
humble waiter upon the Lord ; to stand in readiness 
to follow wheresoever He leads the way.” 

One day, some friends, who were at the house, 
spoke of the New Jersey tract, and of the reasons 
which had prevented a removal to America. Her 
father replied, that he was unwilling to have any 
property lying useless, and he believed he should 
| offer the tract to any of his relatives who would 
| go and settle upon it. His friends answered, 
“Thy relatives are too comfortably established in 
England, to wish to emigrate to the wilds of 
America.” 

That evening, when the family were about to 
separate for the night, Elizabeth begged them to 
remain a while, as she had something of import- 
ance to say. Dear parents and sisters,” said. 
she, “it is now a long time since I have had a 
strong impression on my mind that it is my duty 
to go to America. My feelings have been greatly 
drawn toward the poor brethren and sisters there. 
It has even been clearly pointed out to me what 
I am io do. It has been lately signified that a 
sign would be given when the way was opened; 
and to-night when I heard thy proposition to give 
the house and land to whoever would occupy it, 
T felt at once that thy words were the promised 
sign. 

Her parents, having always taught their children 
to attend to inward revealings, were afraid to 
oppose what she so strongly felt to be a duty. 
Her mother, with a slight trembling in her voice, 
asked if she had reflected well on all the difficulties 
of the undertaking, and how arduous a task it was 
for a young woman to manage a farm of unbroken 
land in a new country. 

Elizabeth replied, * Y oung women have governed 
kingdoms; and surely it requires less wisdom to 
manage a farm. But let not that trouble us, dear 
mother, He that feedeth the ravens will guide 
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me in the work whereunto he has called me. It 
is not to cultivate the farm, but to be a friend and 
physician to the people in that region, that I am 
called.” 

Her father answered, “Doubt not, my child, 
that we shall be willing to give thee up to the 
Lord’s disposings, however hard the trial may be. 
But when thou wert a very little girl, thy imagination 
was much excited concerning America ; therefore, 
thou must be very careful that no desire for new 
adventures, founded in the will of the creature, 
mislead thee from the true light in this matter. 
I advise thee for three months to make it a subject 
of solid meditation and prayer. Then, if our lives 
be spared, we will tal&. further concerning it.” 

During the prescribed time, no allusion was 
made to the subject, though it was in the thoughts 
of all; for this highly conscientious family were 
unwilling to confuse inward perceptions by any 
expression of feeling or opinion. With simple 
undoubting faith, they sought merely to ascertain 
whether the Lord required this sacrifice. That 
their daughter’s views remained the same, they 
partly judged by her increased tenderness toward 
all the family. She was not sad, but thoughtful 
and ever-wakeful, as toward friends from whom 
she was about to separate. It was likewise ob- 
servable that she redoubled her diligence in obtain- 
ing knowledge of household affairs, of agriculture, 
and the cure of common diseases. When the 
three months had expired, she declared that the 
hight shone with undiminished clearness, and she 
felt, more strongly than ever, that it was her 
appointed mission to comfort and strengthen the 
Lord’s people in the New World. 

Accordingly, cerly in the spring of 1700, arrange- 
ments were made for her departure, and all things 
were provided that the abundance of wealth, or 
the ingenuity of affection, could devise. A poor 
widow of good sense and discretion accompanied 
her, as friend and housekeeper, and two trusty 
men servants, members of the Society of Friends. 
Among the many singular manifestations of stron 
faith and religious zeal, connected with the settle- 
ment of this country, few are more remarkable 
than the voluntary separation of this girl of eighteen 
years old from a wealthy home and all the plea- 
sant associations of childhood, to go to a distant 
and thinly inhabited country, to fulfil what she 
considered a religious duty. And the humble, 
self-sacrificing faith of the parents, in giving up 
their beloved child, with such reverend tenderness 
for the promptings of her own conscience, has in it 
something sublimely beautiful, if we look at it in 
its own pure light. The parting took place with 
more love than words can express, and yet with- 
out a tear on either side. Even during the long 
and tedious voyage, Elizabeth never wept. She 
preserved a martyr-like cheerfulness and serenity 
to the end. 

The house prepared for her reception stood in 
a clearing of the forest, three miles from any other 
dwelling. She arrived in June, when the land- 
Scape was smiling in youthful beauty; and it 
seemed to her as if the arch of heaven was never 
befwre so clear and bright, the carpet of the earth 
never 80 verdant. As she sat at her window and 
saw evening close in upon her in that broad forest 
home, and heard, for the first time, the mournful 
notes of the whippo-wil and the harsh scream of 
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the jay in the distant woods, she was oppressed 
with a sense of vastness, of infinity, which she 
never before experienced, not even on the ocean. 
She remained long in prayer, and when she lay 
down to sleep beside her matron friend, no 
words were spoken between them. The elder, 
overcome with fatigue, soon sank into a peaceful 
slumber ; but the young enthusiastic spirit lay 
long awake, listening to the lone voice of the 
whippo-wil complaining to the night. Yet not- 
withstanding this prolonged wakefulness, she rose 
early and looked out upon the lovely landscape. 
The rising sun pointed to the tallest trees with his 
golden finger, and was welcomed with a gush of 
song from a thousand wamblers. The poetry in 
Elizabeth’s soul, repressed by the severe plainness 
of her education, gushed up like a fountain. She 
dropped on her knees, and with an outburst of 
prayer exclaimed fervently, “Oh, Father, very 
beautiful hast thou made this earth ! How bounti- 
ful are thy gifts, O Lord !” 

To a spirit less meek and brave, the darker 
shades of the picture would have obscured these 
cheerful gleams ; for the situation was lonely and 
the inconveniences innumerable. But Elizabeth 
easily triumphed over all obstacles, by her practi- 
cal good sense and the quick promptings of her 
ingenuity. She was one of those clear strong 
natures, who always have a definite aim in view, 
and who see at once the means best suited to the 
end. Her first inquiry was, what grain was best 
adapted to the soil of her farm ; and being informed 
that rye would yield best, “ Then I shall eat rye 
bread,” was her answer. The ear of Indian corn, 
so long treasured in her juvenile museum, had tra- 
velled with her across the Atlantic, to be planted 
in American soil. When she saw fields of this 
superb plant, she acknowledged that it more than 
realised the picture of her childish imagination. 

But when winter came, and the gleaming snow 
spread its unbroken silence over hill and plain, was 
it not dreary then? It would have been dreary 
indeed to one who entered upon this mode of life 
from mere love of novelty, or a vain desire to do 
something extraordinary. But the idea of extended 
usefulness, which had first lured this remarkable girl 
into a path so unusual, sustained her through all its 
trials. She was too busy to be sad, and she leaned 
too trustingly on her Father’s hand to be doubtful 
of her way. The neighbouring Indians soon loved 
her as a friend, for they found her always truthful, 
just, and kind. From their teachings, she added 
much to her knowledge of simple medicines. So 
efficient was her skilland so prompt her sympathy, 
that for many miles round, if man, woman, or 
child were alarmingly ill, they were sure to send 
for Elizabeth Haddon ; and wherever she went, 
her observing mind gathered some new hint for 
the improvement of farm or dairy. Her house 
and heart were both large ; and as her residence 
was on the way to the Quaker meeting-house in 
Newtown, it became a place of universal resort to 
Friends from all parts of the country travelling 
that road, as well as an 4sylum for benighted 
wanderers. When Elizabeth was asked if she were 
not sometimes afraid of wayfarers, she quietly re- 
plied, “ Perfect love casteth out fear.” And true 
it was that she, who was so bountiful and kind to 
all, found none to injure her. 

The winter was drawing to a close, when late one 
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evening, the sound of sleigh-bells was heard, and 
the crunching of snow beneath the hoofs of horses, 
as they cn into the barn-yard gate. The 
arrival of travellers was too common an occur- 
rence to excite or disturb the well-ordered family. 
Elizabeth quietly continued her knitting, merely 
saying to one of the men, “ Joseph, wilt thou put 
more wood on the fire? These friends, whoever 
they may be, will doubtless be cold ; for I ob- 
served at nightfall a chilly feeling, as of more snow 
in the air.” 

Great logs were piled in the capacious chimney, 
and the flames blazed up with a crackling warmth, 
when two strangers entered. In the younger, 
Elizabeth instantly recognised John Estaugh, whose 
preaching had so deeply impressed her at eleven 
years of age. This was almost like a glimpse of 
home—her dear old English home! She stepped 
forward with more than usual cordiality, saying : 

“ Thou art welcome, Friend Estaugh : the more 
so for being entirely unexpected.”” 

“ And lam glad to see thee, Elizabeth,” he re- 
plied, with a friendly shake of the hand. It was 
not until after I landed in America, that I heard 
the Lord had called thee hither before me ; but I 
remember thy father told me how often thou hadst 
played the settler in the woods, when thou wast 
quite a little girl.” 

“1 am but a child still,’ she replied, smiling. 

“T trust thou art,’ he rejoined ; “and as for 
these strong impressions in childhood, I have heard 
of many cases where they seemed to be prophecies 
sent of the Lord, When I saw thy father in London, 
1 had even then an indistinct ideathat I might some 
time be sent to America on a religious visit.” 

“ And hast thou forgotten, Friend John, the ear 
of Indian corn which my father begged of thee for 
me? J can show it to thee now. Since then I 
have seen this grain in perfect growth; and a 
goodly plant it is, ] assure thee. See,” she con- 
tinued, pointing to many bunches of ripe corn, 
which hung in their braided husks against the 
walls of the ample kitchen: “all that, and more, 
came from a single ear, no bigger than the one thou 
didst give my father. May the seed sown by thy 
ministry be as fruitful !” 

“ Amen,” replied both the guests ; and for a few 
moments no one interrupted the silence. Then 
they talked much of England. John Estaugh had 
not seen any of the Haddon family for several 
years ; but he brought letters frem them, which 
came by the same ship, and he had information to 
give of many whose names were familiar as house- 
hold words. 

The next morning, it was discovered that snow 
had fallen during the night in heavy drifts, and the 
roads were impassable. Elizabeth, according to 
her usual custom, sent out men, oxen and sledges, 
to open pathways for several poor families, and for 
households whose inmates were visited by illness. 
In this duty, John Estaugh and his friend joined 
heartily, and none of the labourers worked harder 
than they. When he returned, glowing from this 
exercise, she could not but observe that the excel- 
lent youth had a goodly countenance. It was not 
physical beauty ; for of that he had little. It was 
that cheerful, child-like, out-beaming honesty of 
expression, which we not unfrequently see in Ger- 
mans, who, above all nations, look as if they carried 
a crystal heart within their manly bosoms. 
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Two days after, when Elizabeth went to visit 
her patients, with a sled-load of medicines and pro- 
visions, John asked permission to accompany her. 
There, by the bedside of the aged and the suffer- 
ing, she saw the clear sincerity of his countenance 
warmed up with rays of love, while he spoke to 
them words of kindness and consolation ; and there 
she heard his pleasant voice modulate itself into 
deeper tenderness of expression, when he took 
little children in his arms. 

The next First Day, which we call the Sabbath, 
the whole family, as usual, attended Newtown meet- 
ing ; and there John Estaugh was gifted with an 
outpouring of the spirit in his ministry, which sank 
deep into the hearts of those who listened to him. 
Elizabeth found it so marvellously applicable to the 
trials and temptations of her own soul, that she 
almost deemed it was spoken on purpose for 
her. She said nothing of this, but she pondered 
upon it deeply. Thus did a few days of united 
duties make them more thoroughly acquainted with 
each other, than they could have been by years of 
fashionable intercourse. 

The young preacher soon after bade farewell, to 
visit other mectings in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Elizabeth saw him no more until the May 
following, when ho stopped at her house to lodge, 
with numerous other friends, on their way to the 
Quarterly Meeting at Salem. In the morning 
quite a cavalcade started from her hospitable door, 
on horseback ; for waggons were then unknown in 
Jersey. John Estaugh, always kindly in his im- 
pulses, busied himself with helping a lame and very 
ugly old woman, and left his hostess to mount her 
horse as she could. Most young women would 
have felt slighted ; but in Elizabeth’s noble soul 
the quiet deep tide of feeling rippled with an in- 
ward joy. He is always kindest to the poor and 
the neglected,” thought she ; “ verily he zs a good 
youth.” She was leaning over the side of her 
horse, to adjust the buckle of the girth, when he 
came up on horseback, and inquired if anything was 
out of order. She thanked him with slight confu- 
sion of manncr, and a voice Jess calm than her 
usual utterance. He assisted her to mount, and 
they trotted along leisurely behind the procession 
of guests, speaking of the soil and climate of this 
new country, and how wonderfully the Lord had 
here provided a home for his chosen people. Pre- 
sently the girth began to slip, and the saddle turned 
so much on one side, that Elizabeth was obliged to 
dismount. It took some time to re-adjust it, and 
when they again started, the company were out of 
sight. There was brighter colour than usual in 
the maiden’s cheeks, and unwounted radiance in her 
mild deep eyes. After'a short silence, she said, in 
a voice slightly tremulous, “Friend John, 1 have 
a subject of great importance on my mind, and one 
which nearly interests thee. I am strongly im- 
pressed that the Lord has sent thee to me asa 
partner for life. I tell thee my impression frankly, 
but not without calm and deep reflection ; for 


| matrimony is a holy relation, and should be entered 





into with all sobriety. If thou hast no light on the 
subject, wilt thou gather into the stillness, and 
reverently listen to thy own inward revealings ? 
Thou art to leave this part of the country to- 
morrow, and not knowing when I should see thee 
again, I felt moved to tell thee what lay upon my 


{ mind,” 
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The young man was taken by surprise. Though 





accustomed to that suppression of emotion, which 
characterises his religious sect, the colour went and 
came rapidly in his face, for a moment; but he 
soon became calmer, and replied, “This thought 
is new to me, Elizabeth; and I have no light 
thereon. Thy company has been right pleasant to 
me, and thy countenance ever reminds me of Wil- 
liam Penn’s title-page, ‘Innocency with her open 
face. I have scen thy kindness to the poor, and 
the wise management of thy household. I have 
observed, too, that thy warm-heartedness is tem- 
pered by a most excellent discretion, and that thy 
speech is ever sincere. Assuredly, such is the 
maiden 1 would ask oft the Lord, as a most precious 
gift; but 1 never thought of this connexion with 
thee. I came te this country solely on a religious 
visit, and it might distract my mind to entertain 
this subject at present. When I have discharged 
the duties of my mission, we will speak further.” 

“It is best so,” rejoined the maiden ; “but there 
is one thing disturbs my conscience. Thou hast 
spoken of my truce speech; and yet, Friend John, I 
have deceived thee a little, even now, while we con- 
ferred together on a subject so serious, I know 
not from what weakness the temptation came ; but 
I will not hide it from thee. I allowed thee to 
suppose, just now, that ] was fastening the girth of 
my horse securely ; but, in plain truth, 1 was 
loosening the girth, John, that the saddle might 
slip, and give me an excuse to fall behind our 
friends ; for I thought thou wouldst be kind enough 
to come and ask if [ needed thy services.” 

This pure transparency of motive seemed less 
wonderful to John Estaugh, than it would to aman 
more accustomed to worldly ways, or less familiar 
with the simplicity of primitive Quakers. Never- 
theless, the perfect guilelessness of the maiden 
endeared her to his honest heart, and he found it 
difficult to banish from his thoughts the important 
subject she had suggested. It was observable in 
this singular courtship, that no mention was made 
of worldly substance. Jolm did not say, “I am 
poor, and thou art rich ;” he did not even think 
of it. And it had entered Elizabeth’s mind only 
in the form of thankfulness to God that she was 
provided with a home large enough for both, 

They spoke no further concerning their union ; 
but when he returned to England, in July, he 
pressed her hand affectionately, as he said, “ Fare- 
well, Elizabeth. Jf it be the Lord’s will, 1 shall 
return to thee soon.” He lingered, and their 
hands trembled in each other’s clasp ; then draw- 
ing her gently toward him, he imprinted a kiss on 
her open innocent forehead. She looked modestly 
into his clear honest eyes, and replied in the 
kindest tones, “ Farewell, Friend John ; may the 
Lord bless thee and guide thee !” 

In October he returned to America, and they 
were soon after married, at Newtown mecting, 
according to the simple form of the Society of 
Friends. Neither of them made any change of 
dress for the occasion, and there was no wedding 
feast. Without the aid of priest or magistrate, 
they, took each other by the hand, and, in the pre- 
serve of witnesses, calmly and solemnly promised 
to be kind and faithful to each other. Their mutual 
promises were recorded in the church books, and 
the wedded pair quietly returned to their happy 
home, with none to intrude upon those sacred hours 
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THE QUADROONS. 





of human life, when the heart most needs to be left 
alone with its own deep emotions. 

During the long period of their union, she three 
times crossed the Atlantic, to visit her aged parents, 
and he occasionally left her for a season, when 
called abroad to preach. These temporary sepa- 
rations were felt as a cross, but the strong-hearted 
woman always cheerfully gave him up to follow his 
own convictions of duty. In 1742, he parted from 
her, to go on a religious visit to Tortola, in the 
West Indies. He died there, in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age. A friend, in a letter informing 
her of the event, says: “ A shivering fit, followed 
by fever, seized him on the first day of the tenth 
month. He took great notige that it ended forty 
years since his marriage with thee ; that during 
that time you had lived in much love, and had 
parted in the same ; and that leaving thee was his 
greatest concern of all outward cnjoyments. On 
the sixth day of the tenth month, about six 
o'clock at night, he went away like a lamb,” 
She published a religious tract of his, to which 
is prefixed a preface, entitled “Elizabeth Es- 
taugh’s testimony concerning her belovea bus- 
band, John Estaugh.”” In this preface, she says, 
“ Since it pleased Divine Providence so highly to 
favour me, with being the near companion of this 
dear worthy, | must give some small account of 
him. Few, if any, ina married state, ever lived 
Ile was a pat- 
tern of moderation inall things ; not lifted up with 


_ any enjoyments, nor cast down at disappointments. 


A man endowed with many good gifts, which ren- 
dered him very agrecable to his friends, and much 
more to me, his wife, to whom his memory is most 
dear and precious.” 

Elizabeth survived her excellent husband twenty 
years, useful and honoured to the last. The 
Monthly Meeting of Haddonfield, in a published 
testimonial, speak of her thus: “ She was endowed 
with great natural abilities, which, being sanctified 
by. the Spirit of Christ, were much improved ; 
whereby she became qualified to act in the affairs 
of the church, and was a serviceable member, 
having been clerk to the women’s mecting nearly 
fifty years, greatly to their satisfaction. She was 
a sincere sympathiser with the afflicted, of a benc- 
volent disposition, and in distributing to the poor, 
was desirous to do it In a way most profitable and 
durable to them, and if possible not to let the right 
hand know what the left did. Though in a state 
of affluence as to this world’s wealth, she was an 
example of plainness and moderation. Wer heart 
and house were open to her friends, whum to en- 
tertain seemed one of her greatest pleasures. 
Prudently cheerful, and well knowing the value of 
friendship, she was careful not to wound it herself, 
nor to encourage others in whispering supposed 
failings or weaknesses. Her last illness brought 
great bodily pain, which she bore with much calm- 
ness of mind and sweetness of spirit. She departed 
this life as one falling asleep, full of days, like unto 
a shock of corn, fully ripe.” 

The town of Haddonfick}, in New Jerscy, took 
its name from her ; and the tradition concerning 
her courtship is often repeated by some patriarch 
among the Quakers. She laid out an extensive 
garden in rear of the house, which during her day 
was much celebrated for its herbs, vegetables and 
fruits, liberally distributed all round the neighbour- 
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hood. The house was burned down years ago ; but 
some fine old yew-trees, which she brought from 
England, are still pointed out on the site where the 
noble garden once flourished. Her medical skill 
is 80 well remembered, that the old nurses of New 
Jersey still recommend Elizabeth Estaugh’s salve 
as the “ sovereignest thing on earth.” 

The brick tomb in which John Estaugh was 
buried at Tortola, is still pointed out to Quaker 
travellers ; one of whom recently writes, “ By a 
circuitous path, through a dense thicket, we came 
to the spot where Friends once had a meeting- 
house, and where are buried the remains of several 
of our valued ministers, who visited this island 
about a century ago, from a sense of gospel love. 
Time has made his ravages upon these mansions of 
the dead. The acacia spreads thickly its thorny 
branches over them, and near them the century- 
blooming aloe is luxuriantly growing.” 


THE QUADROONS. 


‘¢T promised thee a sister tale, 
Of man’s perfidious cruelty: 
Come then and hear what cruel wrong 
Befell the dark Ladie.” COLERIDGE. 


Not far from Augusta, Georgia, there is a plea- 
sant place called Sand-Llills, appropriated almost 
exclusively to summer residences for the wealthy 
inhabitants of the neighbouring city. Among the 
beautiful cottages that adorn it was one far retired 
from the public roads, and almost hidden among 
the trees. It was a perfect model of rural beauty. 
The piazzas that surrounded it were wreathed with 
clematis and passion-flower. Magnificent mag- 
nolias, and the superb Pride of India, threw 
shadows around it, and filled the air with fragrance. 
Flowers peeped out from every nook, and nodded 
to you in bye-places, with a most unexpected wel- 
come. The tasteful hand of Art had not learned 
to imitate the lavish beauty and harmonious dis- 
order of Nature, but they lived together in loving 
unity, and spoke in according tones, The gate- 
way rose in a Gothic arch, with graceful tracery 
in iron-work, surmounted by a cross, around 
which fluttered and played the mountain-fringe, 
that lightest and most fragile of vines. 

The inhabitants of this cottage remained in it all 
the year round, and peculiarly enjoyed the season 
that left them without neighbours. To one of the 
parties, indeed, the fashionable summer residents, 
that came and went with the butterflies, were 
merely neighbours-in-law. The edicts of society 
had built up a wall of separation between her and 
them ; for she was a Quadroon. Conventional laws 
could not be reversed in her favour, though she 
was the daughter of a wealthy merchant, was 
highly cultivated in mind and manners, graceful 
as an antelope, and beautiful as the evening star. 
She had early attracted the attention of a hand- 
some and wealthy young Georgian; and as their 
acquaintance increased, the purity and bright in- 
telligence of her mind inspired him with far deeper 
interest than is ever excited by mere passion. It 
was genuine love; that mysterious union of soul 
and sense, in which the lowliest dew-drop reflects 
the image of the highest star. , 
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The tenderness of Rosalie’s conscience required 
an outward form of marriage; though she well 
knew that a union with her proscribed race was 
unrecognised by law, and therefore the ceremony 
Beye her no legal hold on Edward’s constancy. 

ut her high poetic nature regarded the reality, 
rather than the semblance of things; and when he 
playfully asked how she could keep him if he 
wished to run away, she replied, “ Let the Church 
that my mother loved sanction our union, and my 
own soul will be satisfied, without the protection 
of the state. If your affections fall from me, I 
would not, if I could, hold you by a legal fetter.” 

It was a marriage sanctioned by Heaven, though 
unrecognised on earth. The picturesque cottage 
at Sand-Hills was built for the young bride under 
her own direction; and there they passed ten as 
happy years as ever blessed the heart of mortals. 
It was Edward’s fancy to name their eldest child 
Xarifa ; in commemoration of a quaint old Spanish 
ballad, which had first conveyed to his ears the 
sweet tones of her mother’s voice. Her flexile 
form and nimble motions were in harmony with 
the breezy sound of the name; and its Moorish 
origin was most appropriate to one so emphatically 
“a child of the sun.”” Her complexion, of a still 
lighter brown than Rosalie’s, was rich and glowing 
as an autumnal leaf. The iris of her large, dark 
eye, had the melting mezzotinto outline, which 
remains the last vestige of African ancestry, and 
gives that plaintive expression, so often observed, 
and so appropriate to that docile and injured race. 

Xarifa learned no lessons of humility or shame, 
within her own happy home; for she grew up in 
the warm atmosphere of father’s and mother’s love, 
like a flower open to the sunshine, and sheltered 
from the winds. But in summer walks with her 
beautiful mother, her young cheek often mantled 
at the rude gaze of the young men, and her dark 
eye flashed fire, when some contemptuous epithet 
met her ear, as white ladies passed them by, in 
’ scornful pride and ill-concealed envy. 

Happy as Rosalie was in Edward’s love, and 
surrounded by an outward environment of beauty, 
so well adapted to her poetic spirit, she felt these 
incidents with inexpressible pain. Tor herself, 
she cared but little ; for she had found a sheltered 
home in Edward’s heart, which the world might 
ridicule, but had no power to profane. But when 
she looked at her beloved Xarifa, and reflected 
upen the unavoidable and dangerous position which 
the tyranny of society had awarded her, her soul 
was filled with anguish. The rare loveliness of 
the child increased daily, and was evidently ripen- 
ing into most marvellous beauty. ‘The father 
rejoiced in it with unmingled pride; but in the 
deep tenderness of the mother’s eye there was an 
indwelling sadness, that spoke of anxious thoughts 
and fearful forebodings. 

When Xarifa entered her ninth year, these un- 
easy fealings found utterance in earnest solicita- 
tions that Edward would remove to France, or 
England. This request excited but little opposition, 
and was so attractive to his imagination, that he 
might have overcome all intervening obstacles, had 
not “a change come o’er the spirit of his dream.” 
He still loved Rosalie; but he was now twenty- 
eight years old, and, unconsciously to himself, 
ambition had for some time been slowly gaining 
an ascendancy over his other feelings. The con- 


tagion of example had led him into the arena 
where so much American strength is wasted ; he 
had thrown himself into political excitement, with 
all the honest fervour of youthful feeling. His 
motives had been unmixed with selfishness, nor 
could he ever define to himself when or how sin- 
cere patriotism took the form of personal ambition. 
But so it was, that at twenty-eight years old, he 
found himself an ambitious man, involved in move- 
ments which his frank nature would have once 
abhorred, and watching the doubtful game of 
mutual cunning with all the fierce excitement of a 
gambler. 

Among those on whom his political success most 
depended, was a ver$' popular and wealthy man, 
who had an only daughter. His visits to the house 
were at first of a purely political nature; but the 
young lady was pleasing, and he fancied he dis- 
covered in her a sort of timid preference for him- 
self. This excited his vanity, and awakened 
thoughts of the great worldly advantages connected 
with a union. Reminiscences of his first love kept 
these vague ideas in check for several months ; 
but Rosalie’s image at last became an unwelcome 
intruder ; for with it was associated the idea of 
restraint. Moreover Charlotte, though inferior in 
beauty, was yet a pretty contrast to her rival. 
Her light hair fell in silken profusion, her blue 
eyes were gentle, though inexpressive, and her 
delicate cheeks were like blush-rose-buds. 

He had already become accustomed to the 
dangerous experiment of resisting his own inward 
convictions; and this new impulse to ambition, 
combined with the strong temptation of varicty in 
love, met the ardent. young man, weakened in 
moral principle, and unfettered by laws of the land. 
The change wrought upon him was soon noticed 
by Rosalie. 


** In many ways does the full heart reveal 
The presence of the love it would conceal ; 
But in far more the estranged heart Icts know 
The absence of the love, which yet it fain would show.” 


At length the news of his approaching marriage 
met her ear. Her head grew dizzy, and her heart 
fainted within her; but, with a strong effort at 
composure, she inquired all the particulars; and 
her pure mind at once took its resolution. Edward 
came that evening; and, though she would have 
fain met him as usual, her heart was too full not to 
throw a deep sadness over her looks and tones. 
She had never complained of his decreasing tender- 
ness, or of her own lonely hours; but he felt that 
the mute appeal of her heart-broken looks was 
more terrible than words. He kissed the hand 
she offered, and with a countenance almost as sad 
as her own, led her to a window in the recess, 
shadowed by a luxuriant passion-flower. It was 
the same seat where they had spent the first even- 
ing in this beautiful cottage, consecrated to their 
youthful loves. The same calm, clear moonlight 
looked in through the trellis. The vine then 
planted had now a luxuriant growth; and many 
a time had Edward fondly twined its sacred blos- 
soms with the glossy ringlets of her raven hair. 
The rush of memory almost overpowered poor 
Rosalie; and Edward felt too much oppressed and 
ashamed to break the long, deep silence. At 
length, in words scarcely audible, Rosalie said, 
“Tell me, dear Edwerd, are you to be married 
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next week?” He dropped her hand, as if a rifle- 
ball had struck him; and it was not until after 
long hesitation, that he began to make some reply 
about the necessity-of circumstances. Mildly, but 
earnestly, the poor girl begged him to spare apolo- 
gies, It was enough that he no longer loved her, 
and that they must bid farewell. Trusting to the 
yielding tenderness of her character, he ventured, 
in the most soothing accents, to suggest that as he 
still loved her better than all the world, she would 
ever be his real wife, and they might see each 
other frequently. He was not prepared for the 
storm of indignant emotion his words excited. 
Hers was a passion too absorbing to admit of part- 
nership ; and her spirit wasgoo pure and kind to 
enter into a selfish league against the happiness of 
the innocent young bride. 

At length this painful intervicw came to an end. 
They stood together by the Gothic gate, where 
they had so often met and parted in the moonlight. 
Old remembranccs melted their souls. “ Fare- 
well, dearest Edward,” said Rosalie. “Give me a 
parting kiss.” Her voice was choked for utter- 
ance, and the tears flowed freely, as she bent her 
lips toward him. He folded her convulsively in 
his arms, and imprinted a long, impassioned kiss 
on that mouth, which had never spoken to him 
but in love and blessing. 

With effort like a death-pang, she at length 
raised her head from his heaving bosom, and 
turning from him with bitter sobs, she said, “It is 
our last. God bless you. I would not have you 
so miserable as I am. Farewell. <A last farewell.” 
“ The dast/’? exclaimed he, with a wild shriek, 
“ Oh, Rosalie, do not say that!” and covering his 
face with his hands, he wept like a child. 

Recovering from his emotion, he found himself 
alone. The moon looked down upon him mild, 
but very sorrowful, as the Madonna seems to gaze 
on her worshipping children, bowed down with 
consciousness of sin. At that moment he would 
have given worlds to have disengaged himself from 
Charlotte ; but he had gone so far, that blame, dis- 
grace, and duels with angry relatives, would now 


attend any effort to obtain his freedom. Oh, how |; 


the moonlight oppressed him with its friendly sad- 
ness! It was like the plaintive eye of his forsaken 
one; like the music of sorrow echoed from an 
unseen world. 

Long and earnestly he gazed at that dwelling, 
where he had so long known earth's purest fore- 
taste of heavenly bliss. Slowly he walked away ; 
then turned again to look on that charmed spot, 
the nestling-place of his young affections. He 
caught a climpse of Rosalie, weeping beside a 
magnolia, which commanded a long view of the 
path leading to the public road. He would have 
sprung toward her, but she darted from him, and 
entered the cottage. That graceful figure, weep- 
ing in the moonlight, haunted him for years. It 
stood before his closing eyes, and greeted him 
with the morning dawn. 

Poor Charlotte! had she known all, what a 
dreary lot would hers have been ; but fortunately, 
she could not miss the impassioned tenderness she 
had never experienced; and Edward was the 
more careful in his kindness, because he was de- 
ficient in love. Once or twice she heard him 


murmur, “Dear Rosalie,” in his sleep; but the 
playful charge she brought was playfully answered, 
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and the incident gave her no real uneasiness. 
The summer after their marriage, she proposed a 
residence at Sand-Hills; little aware what a whirl- 
wind of emotion she excited in her husband’s 
heart. The reasons he gave for rejecting the 
proposition appeared satistactory; but she could 
not quite understand why he was never willing 
that their afternoon drives should be in the direction 
of those pleasant rural residences, which she had 
heard him praise so much. One day, as their 
barouche rolled along a winding road that skirted 
Sand-Hills, her attention was suddenly attracted 
by two figures among the trees by the way-side ; 
and touching Edward’s arm, she exclaimed, “ Do 
look at that beautiful child!’ He turned, and 
saw Rosalie and Xarifa. His lips quivered, and 
his face became deadly pale. His young wife 
looked at him intently, but said nothing. There 
were points of resemblance in the child, that 
secmed to account for his sudden emotion. Suspi- 
cion was awakened, and she soon learned that 
the mother of that lovely girl bore the name of 
Rosalie; with this information came recollections 
of the “Dear Rosalie,” murmured in uncasy 
slumbers. From gossiping tongues she soon 
learned more than she wished to know. She wept, 
but not as poor Rosalie had done; for she never 
had loved, and been beloved, like her, and her 
nature was more proud. Henceforth a change 
came over her feelings and her manners; and 
Edward had no further occasion to assume a 
tenderness in return for hers. Changed as he was 
by ambition, he felt the wintry chill of her polite 
propriety, and sometimes in agony of heart, com- 
pared it with the gushing love of her who was 
indeed his wife. | 

But these, and all his emotions, were a sealed 
book to Rosalie, of which she could only guess the 
contents. With remittances for her and her child’s 
support, there sometimes came earnest pleadings 
that she would consent to see him again ; but 
these she never answered, though her heart yearned 
to do so. She pitied his fair young bride, and 
would not be tempted to bring sorrow into their 
household by any fault of hers. Her earnest 
prayer was that she might never know of her exist- 
ence. She had not looked on Edward since she 
watched him under the shadow of the magnolia, 
until his barouche passed her in her rambles some 
months after. She saw the deadly paleness of his 
countenance, and had he dared to look back, he 
would have seen her tottering with faintness. 
Xarifa brought water from a little rivulet, and 
sprinkled her face. When she revived, she clasped 
the beloved child to her heart with a vehemence 
that made her scream. Soothingly she kissed 
away her fears, and gazed into her beautiful eyes 
with a deep, deep sadness of expression, which 
Xarifa never forgot. Wild were the thoughts that 
pressed around her aching heart, and almost mad- 
dened her poor brain ; thoughts which had almost 
driven her to suicide the night of that last farewell. 
For her child’s sake she conquered the fierce 
temptation then ; and for her sake, she struggled 
with it now. But the gloomy atmosphere of their 
once happy home overclouded the morning of 
Xarifa’s life. 





‘¢She from her mother learnt the trick of grief, 
And sighed among her playthings.” 
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Rosalie perceived this; and it gave her gentle 
heart unutterable pain. At last, the conflicts of 
her spirit proved too strong for the beautiful frame 
in which it dwelt. About a year after Edward’s 
marriage, she was found dead in her bed, one 
bright autumnal morning. She had often ex- 
pressed to her daughter a wish to be buried under 
a spreading oak, that shaded a rustic garden-chair, 
in which she and Edward had spent many happy 
evenings. And there she was buried ; with a small 
white cross at her head, twined with the cypress 
vine. Edward came to the funeral, and wept long, 
very long, at the grave. Hours after midnight, he 
sat in the recess-window, with Xarifa folded to his 
heart. The poor child sobbed herself to sleep on 
his bosom ; and the convicted murderer had small 
reason to envy that wretched man, as he gazed on 
the lovely countenance, which so strongly reminded 
him of his early and his only love. 

From that time, Xarifa was the central point of 
all his warmest affections. He hired an excellent 
old negress to take charge of the cottage, from 
which he promised his darling child that she 
should never be removed. He employed a music- 
master, and dancing-master, to attend upon her ; 
and a week never passed without a visit from him, 
and a present of books, pictures, or flowers. To 
hear her play upon the harp, or repeat some 
favourite poem in her mother’s carnest accents 
and melodious tones, or to sce her pliant figure 
float in the garland-dance, seemed to be the high- 
est enjoyment of his life. Yet was the pleasure 
mixed with bitter thoughts. What would be the 
destiny of this fascinating young creature, so 
radiant with life and beauty ? She belonged to a 
proscribed race ; and though the brown colour on 
her soft cheek was scarcely deeper than the sunny 
side of a golden pear, yet was it sufficient to cx- 
clude her from virtuous society. He thought of 
Rosalie’s wish to carry her to France: and he 
would have fulfilled it had he been unmarried. As it 
was, he inwardly resolved to make some arrange- 
ment to effect it in a few years, even if it involved 
separation from his darling child. 

But alas for the calculations of man! From the 
time of Rosalie’s death, Edward had sought relief 
for his wretched feelings in the free use of wine. 
Xarifa was scarcely fitteen, when her father was 
found dead by the road-side ; having fallen from 
his horse, on his way to visit her. He left no 
will ; but his wife, with kindness of heart worthy 
of a happicr domestic fate, expressed a decided re- 
luctance to change any of the plans he had made 
for the beautiful child at Sand-Hills. 

Xarifa mourned her indulgent father; but not as 
one utterly desolate. True, she had lived “like a 
flower deep hid in rocky cleft ;” but the sunshine 
of love had already peeped in upon her. Her 
teacher on the harp was a handsome and agree- 
able young man of twenty, the only son of an 
English widow. Perhaps Edward had not been 
altogether unmindful of the result, when he first 
invited him to the flowery cottage. Certain it is, 
he had more than once thought what a pleasant 
thing it would be, if English freedom from preju- 
dice should lead him to offer legal protection to his 
graceful and winning child. Being thus encou- 
raged, rather than checked, in his admiration, 
George Elliot could not be otherwise than strongly 
attracted toward his beautiful pupil. The lonely 
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and unprotected state in which her father’s death 


left her, deepened this feeling into tenderness. 
And lucky was it for her enthusiastic and affec- 
tionate nature ; for she could not live without an 
atmosphere of love. In her innocence, she knew 
nothing of the dangers in her path; and she 
trusted George with an undoubting simplicity, that 
rendered her sacred to his noble and generous 
soul. It seemed as if that flower-embosomed nest 
was consecrated by the Fates to Love. The 
French have well named it La Belle Passion ; for 
without it life were “a year without spring, or a 
spring without roses.” Exeept the loveliness of 
infancy, what does earth offer so much like 
heaven, as the happrness of two young, pure, and 
beautiful beings, living in each other’s hearts ? 

Xarifa inherited her mother’s poetic and impas- 
sioned temperament; and to her, above others, the 
first consciousness of these sweet cmotions was like 
a golden sunrise on the sleeping flowers, 


‘¢ Thus stood she at the threshold of the scene 
Of busy life. * * * 
llow fair it lay in solemn shade and sheen ! 
And he beside her, like some angel, posted 
To lead her out of childhood’s fairy land, 
On to life’s glancing summit, hand in hand.” 


Alas ! the tempest was brooding over their young 
heads. Rosalie, though she knew it not, had been 
the daughter of a slave, whose wealthy master, 
though he remained attached to her to the end of 
her days, yct carelessly omitted to have papers 
of manumission recorded. His heirs had lately 
failed, under circumstances which greatly exas- 
perated their creditors ; and in an unlucky hour, 
they discovered their claim on Angelique’s grand- 
child. 

The gentle girl, happy as the birds in spring- 
time, accustomed to the fondest indulgence, sur- 
rounded by all the refinements of life, timid as a 
fawn, and with a soul full of romance, was ruth- 
lessly seized by a sheriff, and placed on the public 
auction-stand in Savannah. ‘There she stood, 
trembling, blushing, and weeping ; compelled to 
listen to the grossest language, and shrinking from 
the rude hands that examined the graceful propor- 
tions of her beautiful frame. Stop that !?? ex- 
claimed a stern voice. “I bid two thousand dollars 
for her, without asking any of their d—d ques- 
tions.” The speaker was probably about forty 
years of age, with handsome features, but a fierce 
and proud expression. An older man, who stood 
behind him, bid two thousand five hundred. The 
first bid higher; then a third, a dashing young 
man, bid three thousand ; and thus they went on, 
with the keen excitement of gamblers, until the 
first speaker obtained the prize, for the moderate 
sum of five thousand dollars. 

And where was George, during this dreadful 
scene? He was absent on a visit to his mother, 
at Mobile. But, had he been at Sand-Hills, he 
could not have saved his beloved from the wealthy 
profligate, who was determined to obtain her at 
any price. A letter of agonised entreaty from 
her byoaght him home on the wings of the wind. 
But what could he do? How could he ever 
obtain a sight of, her, locked up as she was in the 
princely mansion of her master? At last, by 
bribing one of the slaves, he conveyed a letter to 
her, and received one in return, As yet, her 
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purchaser treated her with respectful gentleness, 
and sought to win her favour, by flattery and 
presents ; but she dreaded every moment, lest the 
scene should change, and trembled at the sound of 
every footfall. A plan was laid for escape. The 
slave agreed to drug his master’s wine ; a ladder 
of ropes was prepared, and a swift boat was in 
readiness. But the slave, to obtain a double 
reward, was treacherous. Xarifa had scarcely 
given an answering signal to the low cautious 
whistle of her lover, when the sharp sound of a 
rifle was followed by a deep groan, and a heavy 
fall on the. pavement of the court-yard. With 
frenzied eagerness she swung herself down by the 
ladder of ropes, and, by the @ancing light of lan- 
terns, saw George, bleeding and lifeless at her 
feet. One wild shriek, that pierced the brains of 
those who heard it, and she fell senseless by his side. 

For many days she had a confused consciousness 
of some great agony, but knew not where she was, 
or by whom she was surrounded. ‘The slow re- 
covery of her reason settled into the most intense 
melancholy, which moved the compassion even of 
her cruel purchaser. The beautiful eyes, always 
pensive in expression, were now so heart-piercing 
in their sadness, that he could not endure to look 
upon them. For some months, he sought to win 
her smiles by lavish presents, and delicate atten- 
tions. He bought glittering chains of gold, and 
costly bands of pearl. His victim scarcely glanced 
at them, and her attendant slave laid them away, 
unheeded and forgotten. He purchased the furni- 
ture of the Cottage at Sand-Hills, and onc morning 
Xarifa found her harp at the bed-side, and the room 
filled with her own books, pictures, and flowers. 
She gazed upon them with a pang unutterable, and 
burst into an agony of tears; but she gave her 
master no thanks, and her gloom deepened. 

At last his patience was exhausted. He grew 
weary of her obstinacy, as he was pleased to term 
it ; and threats took the place of persuasion. 

* * * * * 


In a few months more, poor Xarifa was a raving 
maniac. That pure temple was desecrated ; that 
loving heart was broken ; and that beautiful head 
fractured against the wall in the frenzy of despair. 
Her master cursed the useless expense she had 
cost him ; the slaves buried her ; and no one wept 
at the grave of her who had been so carefully 
cherished, and so tenderly beloved. 


THE IRISH HEART. 


A TRUE STORY. 


It was a pleasant sight to look on James and 
Norah in their early childhood ; their cheeks were 
so rosy, their hair so sunny, and their clear blue 
eyes so mild and innocent. They were the youngest 
of a cabin-full of children ; and though they did 
now and then get a cuff from the elder ones, with 
the hasty words, “Get out of the way, you spal- 
peen,” they were the pets and playmates of them 
all. Their love for each other was extreme ; and 
though James, early in his boyhood, evinced the 
Irish predilection for giving knocks, he was never 
known to raise his hand against his little sister. 
When she could first toddle about, it was his 
delight to delta the May-gowans that grew about 











the well, and put them in Norah’s curly hair ; and 
then he would sit before her, with his little hands 
resting on his knees, contemplating her with the 
greatest satisfaction. When they were older, they 
might be seen weeding the “pathies”* side by 
side, or hand in hand gathering berries among the 
hawthorn bushes. The greatest difference between 
them seemed to be, that James was all fun and 
frolic, while Norah was ever serious and earnest. 

When the young maiden was milking the cows, 
her soft low voice might usually be heard, warbling 
some of the mournful melodies of Ireland. But 
plaintive tones were rarely heard from James. He 
came home from his daily labour whistling like a 
black-bird, mocking the cuckoo, or singing, at the 
top of his clear ringing voice, the merry jingle of 
«“ St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning,” or the facetious 
air of * Paudeen 0’ Rafferty.” At dancing, too, he 
excelled all the lads of the neighbourhood. He 
could dance Irish jigs, three-part reel, four-part 
reel, or rowly-powly, to the tune of “ The Dusty 
Miller,” or “ The Rakes of Bally-shanny,” with such 
a quick ear for the music, that all the lassies de- 
clared they could “see the tune upon his feet.’’ 
He was a comely lad, too, and at weddings and 
Christmas carousals, none of the rustic dandies 
looked more gentce] than he, with his buff-coloured 
vest, his knot of ribbons at each knee, and his 
caubeen + set jauntily on one side of his head. Be- 
ing good-natured and mirthful, he was a great 
favourite at wakes and dances, and festivities of all 
sorts ; and he might have been in danger of be- 
coming dissipated, had it not been for the happy 
consciousness of belonging to an honest industrious 
family, and being the pride and darling of Norah’s 
heart. 

Notwithstanding the natural gaiety of his dispo- 
sition, he had a spirit of enterprise, and a love of 
earning money. This tendency led him early to 
think of emigrating to America, the Eldorado of 
Irish imagination. Norah resisted the first sugges- 
tion with many tears. But James drew fine pic- 
tures of a farm of his own in the new country, and 
cows and horses, and a pleasant jaunting-car ; and 
in the farm-house and the jaunting-car, Norah was 
ever by his side ; for with the very first guineas that 
crossed his hand, sure he would send for her. The 
affectionate sister, accustomed to sympathise with 
all his plans, soon began to help him to build his 
castles in America; and every penny that she 
could earn at her spinning-wheel was laid away 
for passage-money. But when the time actually 
arrived for him to go to Dublin, it was a day of 
sorrow. All the married sisters, with their little 
ones, and neighbours from far and near, came to 
bid him farewell, and give their parting blessing. 
The good mother was busy to the last, storing away 
some little comfort in his sea-box. Norah, with the 
big tears in her eyes, repeated, for the thousandth 
time, “ And Jimmy, mavourneen,t if yougrow grand 
there in the new country, you'll not be after for- 
getting me? You will sendfor your own Norah 
soon ?”? 

“Forget you/” exclaimed James, while he pressed 
her warmly to his bosom : “ When the blessed sun 
forgets to rise over the green earth, maybe I’ll for- 
e t you, mavourneen dheelish.” § 

Amid oft-repeated words of love and blessing, 
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he parted from them. Their mutual sorrow was 
a little softened by distant visions of a final reunion 
of them al/ in America. But there was a fearful 
uncertainty about this. The big sea might swallow 
him up, he might sicken and die among strangers, 
or bad examples might lead him into evil paths 
worse than death. : 

To this last suggestion, made by an elder sister, 
Norah replied with indignant earnestness: “Led 
into evil coorses, indade !” she exclaimed. “ Shame 
be on you for spaking that same ! and he the da- 
eentest and best behaved boy in all the county 
Longford. You don’t know the heart of him, as 1 
do, or you’d never be after spaking of him in that 
fashion. It’s a shame on you, and indade it is. 
But och, Wurrah dheclish,* let him not sicken and 
dic there in the strange country, and the sister not 
there to do for him!” And, overcome by the pic- 
ture her own imagination had drawn, she burst into 
a passionate flood of tears. 

In a few weeks came a brief Ictter from James, 
written on board the ship in which he sailed from 
Dublin. About seven months later, came a letter, 
dated New York, saying he had obtained work at 
good wages, and, by God’s blessing, should soon 
be enabled to send for his dear sister. He added 
a hint that one of these days, when he had a house 
of his own, perhaps the father and mother would 
be after coming over. Proud were they in the 
Irish cabin, when this letter was read aloud to all 
who came to inquire after the young emigrant. All 
his old cronies answered, “'Throth, and he’d do 
well anywhere. He was always a dacent, clane, 
spirited boy, as there was widin a great ways of 
him. Divil a man in the ten parishes could dance 
the Baltihorum jig wid him, any how.” 


Time passed on, and no other letter came from . 


James. Month after month, poor Norah watched 
with feverish anxiety to catch sight of her father 
when he returned from the distant post-office ; for 
he promised, if he found a Ietter, to wave his hand 
high above his head, as soon as he came to the top 
of the hil] fronting the house. But no letter came ; 
and at last Norah fully believed that ner darling 
brother was dead. Aiter writing again and again, 
and receiving no answer, she at last wrote to the 
son of a neighbour, who had emigrated;to America, 
and begged of him, for the love of heaven to ascer- 
tain whether James was dead or alive, and send 
them word as soon as" possible. The Irishman to 
whom this urgent epistle was addressed, was at 
work on a distant railroad, and had no fixed place 
of residence ; and so it happened that Norah re- 
eeived no answer to her anxious inquiries, for 
more than a year and a half after they were writ- 
ten. At last, there#¥came a crumpled square of 
soiled paper, containing these words : 


“Dear Frinps—Black and hevy is my hart 
for the news I have to tell you. James is in 
‘prison, concarnin a bit of paper, that he passed for 
money. Sorra a one of the nabors but will be 
lettin down the tears, when they hear o’ the same. 
I don’t know the rights of the case; but I will 


. never believe he was a boy to disgrace an honest 


family. Perhaps some other man’s sin is upon 
him. It may be some comfort to you to know 
that his time will be out in a year and a half, any 


* Sweet Virgin. 





how. I have not seen James sense I come to 
Ameriky ; but I heern tell of what I have writ. 
The blessed Mother of Heaven keep your harts 
from sinking down with this hevy sorrow. Your 
frind and nabor, Mike Murpuy.” 


Deep indeed was the grief in that honest family, 
when these sad tidings were read. Poor Norah 
buried her face in her hands, and sobbed aloud. 
The old mother rocked violently to and fro, with 
her apron at her eyes; and the father, though he 
tried hard to conceal his emotion, could not re- 
strain the big tears from rolling down his weather- 
beaten face. Och, woe is the day,” said he, 
“that ever we let hit go from us. Such a dacent 
lad, and belonging to a family that never did a dis- 
honest action. And sure all hearts were upon him, 
and we all so proud out of him.” 

“ Father,” said the weeping Norah, “TI know the 
heart of him better nor any of you does ; and I 
know he never had intintion to do anything that 
would bring to the blush the mother that bore him, 
and the sister that slept in his arms, when we were 
both weeny things. Wl go to Ameriky, and find 
out all about it, and write you word.” 

“ You go to Ameriky !”? exclaimed her mother. 
“ Sure you’re crazed with the big grief that’s upon 
you, colleen machree,* or you’d niver spake thim 
words,”” 


“ And wouldn’t he follow me to the ends of the | 


earth, if the black trouble was on me ?”? replied 
Norah, with passionate carnestness. “ There was 
b 


always kindness in him for all human crathurs ; | 
Never | 


but he loved me better nor all the world. 
a one had a bad word agin him, but nobody knew 
the heart of him as I did. Proud was 1 out of 
him, and lonesome is my heart widout him. And 
is it I will lave him alone wid his trouble ? Troth, 
not if there was ten oceans atween us.” 

This vehemence subsided after a while, and they 
talked more calmly of liow they should hide their 
disgrace from the neighbourhood. That their 
hearts were sad they could not conceal. Day 
after day, their frugal mcals were removed almost 
untasted, and every one stepped about silently, as 
after a funeral. The very cows came slowly and 
disconsolately, as if they heard grief in the voice 
of their young mistress, when she called them to 
be milked. And the good old mother no longer 
erooned at her spinning-wheel the song she had 
sung over the cradle of her darling boy. Norah at 
first persisted in her plan of crossing the Atlantic; 
but her father forbade it, and she said no more. 
But her heart grew more and more impatient. 
She spoke less and less of James, but she sighed 
heavily at her work, and her eyes were often red 
with weeping. At last, she resolved to depart un- 
known to any one. She rose stealthily at mid- 
night, tied up a small bundle of clothing, placed a 
little bag of money in her bosom, paused and 
gazed lovingly on her sleeping parents, hastily 
brushed away the gathering tears, and stept out 
into the moonlight. She stood for a few moments 
and gazed on the old familiar hills and fields, on 
ti’e potato patch, where she and James had 
worked together many a day, on the old well, by 
the side of which the May-gowans grew, and on 
the clear white cabin, where the dear old ones 
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slept. She passed into the little shed, that served 
as a stable for the animals, and threw her arms 
about the donkey’s neck, and kissed the cow, that 
knew her voice as well as her own mother did. 
She came forth weeping, and gazed on the old 
homestead, as she would gaze on the face of a 
dying friend. The clustering memories were too 
much for her loving heart. Dropping on her 
knees, she prayed, in agony of sorrow: “If it be 
a sin to go away from the good old father and 
mother, perhaps niver to see them agin, till the 
judgment day, thou O Father in Heaven, wilt 
forgive me ; for thou seest I ca not lave him alone 
wid his great trouble.” 

Then crossing herself, and®looking toward the 
beloved home of her childhood, she said, in a stifled 
voice, “ The Mother of Glory be wid ye, and bless 
and keep ye all.” 

Half blinded with tcars, she wended her way 
over the moonlighted hills, and when her favourite 
cow called as usual for her milking pail, in the first 
blush of the morning, she was already far on her 
way to Dublin. 

* * ie * * 

And had James been criminal? In the eye of 
the law he had been; but his sister was right, 
when she said he had no intention to do a wicked 
thing. Not long after his arrival in America, he 
was one day walking along the street, in a respect- 
able suit of Sunday clothes, when a stranger came 
up, and entered into conversation with him. After 
asking some indifferent questions, he inquired what 
his coat. cost. 

“Sixteen dollars,” was the answer. 

“T will give you twenty for it,” said the stranger ; 
“for lam going away in a hurry, and have no 
time to get one made.” 

James was as unsuspecting as a child. He 
thought this was an excellent opportunity to make 
four dollars, to send to his darling sister 5 so he 
readily agreed to the bargain. 

“TY want a watch, too,” said the stranger ; “but 
perhaps you would not be willing to sell yours for 
ten dollars 2”’ 

James frankly confessed that it was two dollars 
more than he gave for it, and very willingly con- 
sented to the transfer. Some wecks after, when he 
attempted to pass the moncy the stranger had given 
him, he found, to his dismay, that it was counter- 
feit. After brooding over his disappointment for 
some time, he came to a conclusion at which better 
educated men than himself have sometimes arrived. 
He thought to himself—“It is hard for a poor 
man to lose so much, by no fault of his own. Since 
it was put off upon me, T will just put it off upon 
somebody else. Maybe it will keep going the 
rounds, or somebody will lose it that can better 
afford it than I can.” 

It certainly was a wrong conclusion ; but it was 
a bewilderment of the reasoning powers in the 
mind of an ignorant man, and did not involve 
wickedness of intention. He passed the money, 
and was soon after arrested fey forgery. He told 
his story plainly; but, as he admitted that he 
knew the money was counterfeit when he passed 
it, the legal construction of his crime was forgery 
in the second degree. He had passed three bills ; 
and, had the penalty of the law been enforced with 
its utmost rigour, he might have been sentenced to 
the state-prison for fifteen years ; but appearances 
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19 
were so much in his favour, that the court sen- 
tenced him but for five years. 

Five years taken away from the young life of a 
labouring man, spent in silent toil, in shame and 
sorrow for a blighted reputation, was, indeed, a 
heavy penalty for confused notions of right and 
wrong, concerning bits of paper, stamped with a 
nominal value. But law, in its wisest and kindest 
administration, cannot always make nice distine- 
tions between thoughtless errors and wilful crimes. 

It is probable James never felt the degree of 
compunction, that it is supposed every convict 
ought to feel ; for the idea was ever with him, that 
if he had sinned against government, he did not 
mean to sin against God. That he had disgraced 
himself, he knew full well and felt keenly. The 
thoughts of what Norah and his good mother would 
suffer, if they could see him driven to hard labour 
with thieves and murderers, tore his soul with 
anguish. He could not bring his mind to write to 
them, or send them any tidings of his fate. He 
thought it was better that they should suppose him 
dead, than know of his disgrace. Thus the weary 
months passed silently away. The laugh of his 
eye and the bound of his step were gone. Day by | 
day he grew more disconsolate and stupid. | 

He had been in prison about four years, when | 
one of the keepers told him that a young woman 
had come to visit him, and he had received per- 
mission to see her. He followed silently, wonder- 
ing who it could be ; and a moment after, he was 

| 
| 
| 





locked in his sister’s arms. For some time, 
nothing but sobs were audible. They looked 
mournfully in each other’s faces ; then fell on each 
other’s necks, and wept again. 

“And so you know me, mavournecn ?” said Norah, 
at last, trying to smile through her tears. 

“Know you!” he replied, folding her more 
closely to his breast. “A cushla machrec,* and 
wouldn’t I know your shadow on the wall, in the 
darkest cellar they could put me in?) But who 
came wid you, mavourncen ¢”? 

“ Troth, and it was alone I come. I run away 
in the night. I hope it wasn’t wrong to lave the | 
good father and mother, when they had spoke agin | 
my coming. I wouldn’t like to do anything dis- | 
plasing to God. But Jimmy, machree, my heart | 
was breakin’ widout you ; and I couldn’t lave you 
alone wid your great trouble. Sure it’s long ago 
I would have been wid you, if you had let us 
know of your misfortin.”’ 

The poor fellow wept afresh at these assurances 
of his sister’s affection. When he was calmer, he 
told her circumstantially how the great trouble 
had come upon him. ~ 

“God be praised for the words you spake,” 
replied Norah. “1t will take a load off of hearts 
at home, when they hear of the same. 1 always 
said there was no sin in your heart; for who 
should know that better nor me, who slept in the 
same cradle? A blessing be wid you, muvourneen. 
The music’s in my heart to hear the sound 
of your voice agin. And proud will I be out of 
you, as 1 used to be when all eyes, young and old, 
brightened on you in warm ould Ireland.” 

“But Norah, dheelish, the disgrace is on me,” 
said the young man, looking down. “They will 
say | am a convict.” 


* Pulso of my heart. 
c 3 
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‘“‘Sorra a fig I care for what they say,” replied 
the warm-hearted girl. “Don’t I know the heart 
that is in you? Didn't I say there was no sin in 
your intintions, though you was shut up in this 
bad place? And if there had been—if the black 
murder had been widin you, is it Norah would be 
after laving you alone wid your sin and your 
shame ? ‘roth, I would weary the saints in 
heaven wid prayers, till they made you a better. 
man, for the sake of your sister’s love. But there 
was no sin in your heart ; and proud I am out of 
you, @ swillish machree ; * and bad luck to the rogue 
that brought you into this trouble.” 

The keeper reminded them that the time allowed 
for their interview was nearly spent. 

“You will come agin?” said James, implor- 
ingly. You will come to me agin, a cushla 
machree ?” 

“1 had to beg hard to see you once,” replied 
Norah. “They said it was agin the rules. But 
when I tould them how I come alone across the big 
ocean to be wid you in your trouble, because I 
knew the heart that was in you, they said I might 
come in. It is a heavy sorrow that we cannot 
spake together. But it will be a comfort, mavour- 
neen, to be where I can look on these stone walls. 
The kind man here they call the chaplain says I 
may stay wid his family ; and sure not an hour in 
the day but I will think of you, avillish.t The 
same moon shines here, that used to shine on us 
when we had our May dances on the green, in 
dear ould Ireland ; and when they let you geta 
glimpse of her bright face, you can think maybe 
Norah is looking up atit, as she used to do when 
she was your own weeny darlint, wid the shamrock 
and gowan in her hair. I will work, and lay by 
money for you: and when you come out of this 
bad place, it’s Norah will stand by you ; and proud 
will I be out of you, a swillish machree.” 

The young man smiled as he had not smiled for 
years. He kissed his sister tenderly, as he 
answered, “ Ah, Norah, mavourneen, it’s yourself 
that was alway too good tome. God's blessing be 
wid you, a cushla machree. It will go hard wid me, 
but I will make some return for such goodness.” 

“And sure it’s no goodness at all,” replied 
Norah. “Is it yourself would be after laving me 
alone, and I in the great trouble? Hut, tut, 
Jimmy, avick. Sure it’s nothing at all. Any- 
body would do it. You’re as dacent and clever a 
lad as iver you was. Sing that to your heart, 
mavourncen. It’s Norah will stand by you, all the 
world over.” 

With a smile that she meant should be a brave 
one, but with eyes streaming with tears, she bade 

her beloved brother farewell. He embraced her 
with vehement tenderness, and, with a deep sigh, 
returned to his silent labour. But the weight was 
taken off his heart, and his step was lighter ; for 


** Hope’s sunshine lingered on his prison wall, 
And Love looked in upon his solitude.” 


Norah remained with the kind-hearted chaplain, 
ever watching the gloomy walls of Sing Sing. 
When her brother’s term expired, she was at the 
rison door to welcome him, and lead him forth 
into the blessed sunshine and free air. The chap- 
lain received them into his house, cheered and 
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strengthened their hearts by kind words and judi- 
cious counsel, and sent them to the office of the 
Prison Association, No. 13, Pine-street, New 
York. As James brought certificates of good con- 
duct while in prison, the Association lent him 
tools, to be paid for if he should ever be able to do 
so, and recommended him to a worthy mechanic. 
At this place he would have remained, had not his 
employer needed a journeyman thoroughly versed 
in his trade. It is the policy at Sing Sing not to 
allow the prisoners to learn all branches of any 
business, lest they should come into competition 
with mechanics out of the prison. What James 
had been accustomed to do, he did with great 
industry and expermess ; but he could not do all 
his employer required, and was therefore kindly 
and honourably dismissed. 

Had he been dishonest, he might have gone off 
with the tools ; but he went to the office of the 
Association, to ask whether they were willing he 
should keep them till he could obtain work else- 
where, and earn enough to pay for them. They 
consented very cordially, and told him to remem- 
ber them as friends in need, so long as he behaved 
well. His sister was with him, like his shadow, 
and their earnest expressions of gratitude were 
truly affecting. 

Her good-natured honest countenance, and in- 
dustrious habits, attracted the attention of a 
thriving young farmer, who succeeded in obtain- 
ing the treasure of her warm and generous heart. 
She who made so good a sister, can scarcely fail 
to be an excellent wife. James continues to do 
well, and loves her with superabounding love. The 
blessing of our Father be with them! They are 
two of the kindest hearts, and most transparent 
souls, among that reverent, loving, confiding, and 
impulsive people, who, in their virtues and their 
defects, deserve to be called the little children of 
the nations. 


A LEGEND OF THE APOSTLE JOHN. 


SUGGESTED BY A WELL-KNOWN ANECDOTE IN THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL HISTORY OF EUSKBIUS, 


MorninG rose bright and clear on Ephesus, 
that beautiful city of the Ancients, which Pliny 
calls the Light of Asia. From the jutting points 
of lofty rocks on the mountain sides rose the mas- 
sive and majestic pillars of Doric temples, em- 
bowered in verdant foliage, while the lighter and 
more elegant Ionian shafts shot up from the plain 
below, like graceful architectural flowers. Bril- 
liant sunbeams streamed tremulously through the 
porticos, and reflected themselves in golden gleams 
on a forest of marble columns. Theairy summits 
of the mountains smiled in serene glory beneath } 
the lucid firmament. Troops of graceful swans 
and beautiful white sea-doves floated on the spark- 
ling waters of the Cayster, running joyfully into 
the bright bosom of the Aigean. Maidens bearing 
Etruscan vases on their heads, went and came 
from the fountains, gliding majestically erect 
among the crowd of merchants, or the long pro- 
cessions of priests and worshippers. Here and 
there, a Roman soldier rode through the busy 
streets, his steel trappings and glittering har- 
ness shining in the distance like points of fire. 
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Strong and deep rolled the sonorous chaunt of 
bass voices from a Jewish synagogue, mingled 
with the sound of sackbut and harp. From the 
magnificent temple of Diana came up a plaintive 
strain, a modulated murmur, as of distant waves 
rippling to music ; slowly swelling, slowly falling 
away, floating off in sweet echoes among the hills. 
There was a farewell sadness in this choral hymn, 
as of a religion passing away in its calm intellec- 
tual beauty, conscious that it had no adequate 
voice for the yearnings and aspirations of the 
human heart. 

And then, as ever, when the want of a more 
spiritual faith began to be widely felt, it was 
already in existence. From the solemn shadows 
of Judaism, the mild form of Christianity had risen, 
and the Grecian mind was already preparing to en- 
circle it with the mystic halo of a golden Platonism. 

In the court of an artificer of Ephesus, there 
met that day an assembly of converts to the new 
and despised faith. Under the shadow of an 
awning, made by Paul the tent-maker, they talked 
together of Jesus, the holiness of his example, 
and the wide significance of his doctrines. It was 
a season of peculiar interest to the infant Church ; 
for John, the disciple whom Jesus especially loved, 
had just returned from banishment. He was a 
man of ninety years, with hair and beard of sil- 
very whiteness. His serious countenance beamed 
with resignation and love ; but his high forehead, 
earnest eye, and energetic motions, showed plainly 
enoug! that his was not the serenity of a languid 
and quiet temperament. Through conflict he had 
attained humility and peace. His voice tuld the 
same story; for it was strong, deep, and re- 
strained, though sweetly toned, and full of musical 
inflections. His once erect figure was slightly 
bent—the effect of digging in the mines of Pat- 
mos. Many eyes were moistened with tears, as 
they gazed on his beloved and venerated counte- 
nance ; for it brought sad memories of the hard- 
ships he had endured by the cruel orders of Domi- 
tian. He made no allusion to privations or suf- 
ferings, but spoke only of the heavenly visions, 
and the indwelling glory, that had been with him 
in the Isle of Patmos ; how in the darkest mines 
the heavens opencd, and in the narrowest prisons 
angels came and moved the stone walls afar off, so 
that he saw them uot; and this he urged as proof 
how little power man has over a spirit at peace 
with God. 

Of those who hung upon his words, the emotions 
of two were especially visible. One was a young 
maiden, who sat on a divan at his feet, and leaning 
on one arm gazed upwards in his face. She was 
closely veiled, but the outlines of her figure, imper- 
fectly revealed through the ample folds of her rich 
dress, gave indication of personal grace. As she bent 
earnestly forward, her drapery had fallen back, 
and showed an arm of exquisite proportions, its 
clear soft olive tint beautifully contrasted by a 
broad bracelet of gold. She reclined partially on 
the shoulder of her old nurse, who was seated 
behind her on the same divan. Both ran great 
risk in visiting that Christian assembly ; for 
Miriam’s father was the wealthiest Jew in Ephe- 
sus ; his was the highest place in the synagogue, 
and few of her thousand morchants could count so 
many ships. Narrow and bigoted in his own adhe- 
‘rence to forms and traditions, he was the last man 








on earth to permit a woman to question them. 
But the earnest and truthful soul of his daughter 
early felt how little life there was in his solemn 
observances. Her nurse,a Galilean by birth, had 
told marvellous stories of the holy Nazarene, who 
had cured her father of blindness. With strict 
injunctions of secrecy, she lent her a copy of St. 
John’s Gospel ; and in this the young enthusiastic 
girl at once recognised the deeper and more 
spiritual teachings for which her soul had yearned. 
And so it came that the daughter of a wealthy 
house in Ephesus sat at the feet of the apostle, in 
the despised assembly of the Christians. 

The other person who seemed most remarkably 
moved by the inspired eloquence of John, was a 
young Greek of superb beauty. His form was 
vigorous and finely proportioned. The carriage of 
his head was free and proud, and there was intense 
light in his large dark eyes, indicating a soul of 
fire. Indeed his whole countenance was remark- 
able for transparency and mobility of expression. 
When indignant at tyranny or insult, he looked 
like a young war-horse rushing to battle ; but at 
the voice of tenderness, the dilated nostril subsided, 
and the flashing eye was dimmed with tears. 

This constant revelation of soul particularly 
attracted the attention of the venerable apostle ; 
for he saw in it a nature liable to the great- 
est dangers and capable of the highest good. 
After he had dismissed the assembly, with his 
usual paternal benediction, “ Little children, love 
one another,” he stepped forward, and laying his 
hand affectionately on the head of the young 
Greek, said, * And thou, my son, art thou too a 
Christian ?”? With emphasis full of feeling, the 
young man replied, “1 would I were a Christian.” 
Pleased with the earnest humility of this answer, 
the apostle drew his arm within his own, and they 
retired to an inner apartment to converse together. 
During this confidential conversation, the young 
man made a full and free revelation of his soul, in 
all its strength and weakness. At times, his dar- 
ing and fiery words startled the more subdued 
nature of the meek disciple ; but at the same 
moment, the crystalline frankness of his heart ex- 
cited the warmest and most confiding affection. 
From that time, it was observable that the apostle 
treated him with more marked tenderness than he 
evinced toward any other of his converts. A few 
months after, feeling that duty required him to 
take a long journey to comfort and strengthen the 
surrounding churches of Asia, he called his flock 
together, and bade them an affectionate farewell. 
At parting, he placed the hand of the young Greek 
within the hand of the presiding elder, and said 
solemnly, “ To thy care | consign my precious, my 
beloved son, Antiorus. In the Epicurean gardens 
he has learned that pleasure is the only good ; 
from Christians let him learn that good is the only 
pleasure. He to him a father ; for at my return I 
shall require his soul at thy hands.” The bishop 
promised, and the young man wept as he kissed 
his venerable friend. 

The apostle was gathering his robe about him, 
and fastening his girdle, preparing to walk forth, 
when Miriam glided timidly before him, saying in 
a tremulous tone, “ My father, bless me before you 
go.” Sho removed her veil, and stooped to kiss 
his hand. The veil dropped again instantly, but 
the sudden action had revealed to Antiorus a 
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countenance of surpassing beauty. He had no 
time to analyse the features ; but he saw that her 
contour was noble, and that her large almond- 
shaped eyes, of the darkest brown, were singularly 
brilliant, yet deep and sercne in their expression. 
The tones of her voice, too, thrilled through his 
soul; for they were like a silver bell, soften- 
ing language into music. For an instant, she 
caught the beaming glance of his eye, and an 
electric spark fell from it into her heart. Hence- 
forth, each observed the other’s motions, and each 
was indistinctly conscious of pervading the other's 
being. The customs of the times, combined with 
her maidenly reserve, rendered it difficult to form 
a personal acquaintance. But Antiorus had a 
Greek friend, whose dwelling adjoined the gardens 
of Miriam’s father; and the house of this friend 
became singularly attractive to him. Here he 
could sometimes catch the sound of her voice, ac- 
companied by her harp, as she sang to her father 
the psalms of David. At last, he ventured to 
speak to her, as they left the assembly of the 
Christians. He timidly asked her if she would 
play, on the next Sabbath evening,the same psalin 
he had heard on the preceding Sabbath. She 
started, and made no answer. The crimson suf- 
fusion of her face he could not see. But when the 
Sabbath came, softly on the evening air arose his 
favourite psalm, with a deeper expression, a more 
sweet solemnity than ever. While the strings yet 
vibrated, his Phrygian flute gently answered, in a 
simple Grecian air, the utterance of a soul tender 
and sad. Tcar-drops fell slowly on the strings of 
Miriam’s harp ; but she alone knew that the spirit 
of the beautiful Greek had thus entered invisibly 
into the sanctuary of the Jewish maiden. Jlow 
dear was now her harp, since his soul had kissed 
the winged messengers it sent from hers! Again 
and again, harp and flute responded to each other. 
Their young hearts were overflowing with new and 
heavenly emotions, which music alone could utter. 
For music is among the arts what love is among 
the passions ; a divine mediator between spirit and 
matter ; a flowery spiral, descending from the 
highest sanctuary of the soul into the outcr court 
of the senses, returning again from the senses to 
the soul, twining them together in perpetual bloom 
and fragrance. 

But music has the vagueness of all things in- 
finite ; and they who talked together in tones, 
earnestly desired to speak in words. At the 
Christian assemblies too strict decorum was ob- 
served, to admit of conversation between them. 
Into her father’s house he could not gain entrance ; 
or if he did, she would be carefully secluded from 
the gaze of a Gentile. And so at last, by help of 
the over-indulgent nurse, there came meetings in 
the garden, while all the household slept. Under 
Ihe dim light of the stars, they talked of the new 
aith, which had brought them together. He loved 
to disclose to her mind the moonlight glory of Plato, 
showing a world of marvellous beauty in shadowy 
outline, but fully revealing nothing. While she, in 
soft serious toncs, spoke of the Hebrew prophets, 
complaining that they seemed like an infinite glow, 
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for ever expressing a want thcy never satisfied. | 


Beautiful and majestic was their utterance, but it 
was not high and deep enough to satisfy the aspira- 
tions of her soul ; therefore she clung to the sub- 
time, all-embracing doctrines of Christ. From these 
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high themes, they came gradually to speak of their 
affection for each other. There was no desecra- 
tion in this mingling of emotions ; for genuine love 
is as holy as religion; and all round the circling 
horizon of our mysterious being, heaven and earth 
do kiss each other. 

One night, their stolen interview in the garden 
was interrupted by a noise on the house-top ; and 
fearing they were suspected or observed, they re- 
solved to be more prudent, Weeks psssed, there- 
fore, and they saw each other only at the meetings 
of the Christians, rendered doubly precious by the 
obstacles which elsewhere separated them. There 
was another reasqn why they thought more of 
each other’s presence, than they would have done 
had the good apostle Jolm been with them. Asa 
deep rich musical voice will sometimes join itself 
to a company of timid and wavering singers, and 
gradually raisc the whole chorus to its own power 
and clearness, so the influence of his holy and liv- 
ing soul elevated the character of every assembly 
he joined. With him, something of unction and 
fervour had departed from the Christian meetings, 
and still more of calm assured faith. More fear of 
the world was visible, more anxiety to build up a 
respectable name. The lovers felt this, though 
they had not distinctly defined it ; and being less 
clevated by the religious serviecs, their thoughts 
were more consciously oceupicd with each other. 
But their mutual absorption passed unobserved 3 
for Miriam was always closcly veiled, and if she 
dropped a rose, or Antiorus a sprig of myrtle, it 
seemed mere accident to all but the watchful and 
sympathising nurse. These silent manifestations 
of course made the concealed flame burn all the 
more fervently. Perpetual separation was so 
wearisome, that at last Miriam, in the plenitude of 
her love and confidence, granted his urgent en- 
treaty to walk with him once, only once, in disguise, 
when all were sleeping. He had a proposition to 
make, he said, and he mst have an opportunity to 
talk freely with her. In the garb of Greek pea- 
sants they joined each other, and passing through 
the least frequented streets, sought the mountains 
by a solitary path. Ina concealed nook of rock, 
under the shadow of broad-leaved trees, they spoke 
together in agitation and tears. Love is ever a 
troubled joy; a semi-tone changes its brightest 
strains into plaintive modulations. Miriam wept, 
as she told her beloved that they must part for 
ever. She had come only to tell him so, and bid 
him farewell. As yet she had not courage to con- 
fess that she was promised to a wealthy kinsman, a 
stern old Pharisee ; but her father had told her, 
that day, that immediate preparations must be 
made for the wedding. The enamoured Greek 
spoke with fiery indignation, that her father should 
dare thus to seal up the treasures of her large 
warm gushing heart, for the sake of preserving 
wealth in the family. To her timid suggestion 
that obedience was due to parents, he insisted upon 
a higher obedience to the divine law in the soul. 
In such a union as she spoke of, he said there was 
positive pollution, which no law or custom could 
cleanse ; for the heart alone could sanctify the senses. 
The maiden bent her head, and felt ler cheeks 
burning ; for she was conscious of a painful sense 
of degradation whenever the odious marriage was 
forced upon her thoughts. He took her hand, and 
it trembled within his, while he spoke to her of 
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flight, of secret marriage, and a hidden home of 
love in some far-off Grecian isle. He drew her 
gently toward him, and for the first time her lovely 
head rested on his bosom. As she looked up 
fondly and tearfully in his face, he stooped to kiss 
her beautiful lips, which trembling, gave an almost 
imperceptible pressure in return. Faint and timid 
as was this first maiden kiss, it rushed through his 
systein like a stream of fire. The earthly portion 
of love proclaimed ascendancy over the soul, and 
tried him with a fierce temptation. She loved 
him, and they were alone in the midnight. Should 
he ever be able to marry her? Might not this 
stolen and troubled interview be, as she said, the 
last ? He breathed with diffigilty, his whole frame 
shook like a tree in the storm ; but she lay on his 
bosom, as ignorant of the struggle, as if she had 
been a sleeping babe. Rebuked by her unconscious 
innocence, he said inwardly to the tempting spirit, 
“Get thee behind me! Why strivest thou to lead 
me into evil?” But the spirit answered, “ The 
sin is wholly of man’s making. These Christians 
are too ascetic. The Epicurean philosophy better 
agrees with nature.” 

The scene seemed to have entered into a league 
with the tempting spirit. Nothing interrupted the 
drowsy moon-stillness, save the pattering of a little 
rill that trickled from the rocks, the amorous coo- 
ing of two ring-doves awake in their nests among 
the shrubbery above, and the flute of some distant 
lover conversing passionately with the moon. The 
maiden herself, saddened by a presentiment, that 
this bliss was too perfect to last, and melted into 
unusual tenderness by the silent beauty of the 
night, and the presence of the beloved one, folded 
her arm more caressingly about his waist, till he 
felt the beating of her heart. With frantie energy, 
he pressed his hand against his throbbing brow, 
and gazed earnestly into the clear arch of heaven, 
as if imploring strength to aid his higher nature. 
Again the tempter said, “Thy Epicurean philo- 
sophy was more in harmony with nature. DPlea- 
sure is the only good.” ‘Then he remembered the 
parting words of St. John, “Good is the only 
pleasure.” A better influence glided into his soul, 
and a still small voice within him whispered, 
“ Thou hast no need to compare philosophics and 
creeds, to know whether it be good to dishonour 
her who trusts thee, or by thy selfishness to bring 
a stain on the pure and persecuted faith of the 
Christians. Restore the maiden to her home.” 
The tempter veiled his face and turned away, for 
he felt that the young man was listening to an 
angel. 

With a calm sad voice, spoke the tempted onc, 
as he gently and reverently removed the beloved 
head from his breast. Taking Miriam by the 
hand, he led her out from the deep shadow of the 
trees, to the little rill that gurgled near by, and 
gathering water in his hands, he offered her to 
drink. As she stood there in the moonlight, 
drinking from his hand, the shadow of the vines 
danced across her face, and fluttered gracefully 
over the folds of her white dress. At that mo- 
ment, when the thought of danger was far from 
them both, an arrow whizzed through the air, and 
with a groan the maiden fell backward on the 
arm that was hastily extended to save her from 
falling. 

They were standing near a portion of Mount 
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Prion, whence marble had been dug for the nume- 
rous edifices of the city. It was full of grottoes, with 
winding mazes blocked up with fragments of stone. 
The first thought of Antiorus was to retreat hastily 
from the moonlight that had made them visible, 
and the next was to conceal his senseless burden 
within the recesses of the grotto, here and there 
made luminous by fissures in the rocks. Care- 
fully he drew the arrow from the wound, and 
bound it tightly with his mantle. He gathered 
water from the dripping cavern, and dashed it in 
her face, But his efforts to restore life were un- 
availing. Regardless of his own safety, he would 
have rushed back to the city and roused his friends, 
but he dared not thus compromise the fair fame 
of her who had loved him so purely, though so 
tenderly. Perhaps the person who aimed the 
arrow might have mistaken them for others; at 
all events, they could not have been positively 
known. In a state of agonized indecision, he 
stepped to the entrance of the grotto, and looked 
and listened. All was still, save the pattering of 
water-drops. Presently he heard a sound, as of 
feet descending the path from the mountains. 
With long strides, he bounded up to meet the 
advaneing stranger, and with energetie brevity 
begged for assistance to convey a wounded maiden 
to some place of safety, awav from the city. The 
stranger said he had companions, who would bring 
a litter from the mountains, and he turned back 
to summon them. The minutes seemed hours to 
Antiorus, till his return; for though all hope of 
restoring the precious life was well nigh extinct, 
he felt continual dread of being discovered by the 
unseen foc, who had aimed the fatal arrow. At 
last, the promised assistance came, and they slowly | 
ascended the mountain with their mournful burden. 
After pursuing a winding rugged path for some 
distance, they entered a spacious cavern. A lamp 
was burning on a table of rock, and several men 
were stretched on the ground sleeping. ‘The litter 
was gently lowered, and Antiorus bent m agony | 
over the senseless form so lately full of hfe and | 
love. Not until every means had been tried that 

| 
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ingenuity could devise, would he believe that her 
pure and gentle spirit had passed from its beautiful 
earthly frame for ever. But when the last ray of 
hope departed, he gave himself up to gricf so 
frightfully stormy, that the rude dwellers in the 
cave covcred their eyes, that they might not witness 
the terrible anguish of his sensitive and powerful 
soul. In his desperate grief, he heaped upon him- 
self all manner of reproaches. Why had he sought 
her love, when it was almost sure to end unhappily ! 
Why had he so selfishly availed himself of her 
tenderness, when the world would judge so harshly 
of the concessions she had made to love? Then, 
in the bitterness of his heart, he cursed the world 
for its false relations, its barriers built on selfish- 
ness and pride. But soon, in the prostration of 
deep humility, he forgave all men, and blamed 
only his own over-leaping nature. Through all 
his changes of mood, ran the intensely mournful 
strain, “ Oh, my beloved, would to God I had died 
for thee !” 

But it is kindly ordered that human nature can- 
not long remain under the influence of extreme 
anguish; its very intensity stupifies the soul. 
When Antiorus became calm from exhaustion, the 
man who had guided him to the mountain spoke 
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in low tones of the necessity of burial. The 
mourner listened with a visible shudder. While 
he could gaze on her beautiful face, so placid in 
the sleep of death, it seemed as if something 
remained to him ; but whey; that should be covered 
from his gaze for ever, oh how fearfully lonely the 
earth would seem! By degrees, however, he was 
brought to admit the necessity of separation. He 
himself gathered green branches for the litter, and 
covered it with the fairest flowers. He cut a 
braid of her glossy hair, and his tears fell on it 
like the spring rain. In a green level space among 
the trees, they dug a deep grave, and reverently 
laid her within it, in her peasant robes. The doves 
cooed in the branches, and a pleasant sound of 
murmuring waters came up from the dell below. 
The mourner fashioned a large cross, and planted 
it strongly at the head of the grave. He sought 
for the most beautiful vines, and removing them 
in large sods, twined them about the cross. He 
sobbed himself to sleep on the mound, and when 
his companions brought him food, he ate as though 
he tasted it not. 

The strong ardent nature of the young Greek, 
his noble beauty and majestic figure, commanded 
their involuntary respect, while the intensity of 
his sorrow moved even their slow sympathies. 
But when several days had elapsed, their leader 
began to question him concerning his future 
prospects and intentions. The subject thus forced 
upon his reluctant thoughts was a painful one. 
He dared not return openly to Ephesus ; for whe- 
ther his secret interviews with Miriam had been 
suspected by her family, or not, her sudden dis- 
appearance, connected with his own, must of course 
have given rise to the most unfavourable rumours. 
Of the effect on the little community of Christians, 
already so unpopular, he thought with execeding 
pain. And these dark suspicious-looking men, 
that dwelt in caverns, who were they? 

They soon resolved his doubts on the subject ; 
for their leader said boldly, “ We are robbers. 
You are in some way implicated in the death of 
this young woman, and you dare not return to 
Ephesus. Remain with us. We have seen your 
strength, and we like your temper. Stay with us, 
and you shall be our leader,” 

The proposition startled him with its strangeness, 
and filled his soul with loathing. He, on whose 
fair integrity no stain had ever rested, he become 
a robber! He, who had so lately sat at the feet 
of the holy apostle, and felt in his inmost heart the 
blessed influence of the words,“ Love your ene- 
mies, do good to them that hate you ”—-was it pro- 
posed to him to arm himself against unoffending 
brethren ? Concealing his abhorrence, by a strong 
effort, he thanked the robber for the kindness he 
had shown him in his great distress, and promised 
to repay him for it; but he told him mildly that 
his habits and his feelings alike unfitted him for a 
life like theirs. He would return to Ephesus, and 
consult with friends concerning his future plans. 
The men scemed dissatisfied with their leader’s 
courtesy to the stranger, and grumbled something 
about his going to guide the magistrates to their 
cavern in the mountains. Antiorus turned proudly 
toward them, and with strong convincing earnest- 
ness replied, “ You cannot deem me base enough 
thus to recompense your kindness.’ His voice 
became lower and deeper with emotion, as he 
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added, “ Reverently and tenderly you have treated 
her who sleeps ; and the secret that thus came to 
my knowledge shall never be revealed. I would 
die rather than divulge it.” The men stood silent, 
awed by the dignity of his bearing and the clear 
truthfulness of his words. After a slight pause, 
their leader said, “ We believe you ; but there are 
doubtless those in Ephesus who would pay a hand- 
some sum to gain tidings from you. You may 
keep your secret, if you like ; but it cannot be con- 
cealed that you and the beautiful maiden were no 
peasants. What if we put the magistrates on your 
track ?” | 

Looking him openly and fearlessly in the eye, 
Antiorus replied, “ Recause you have not so lost 
your manly nature. A voice within you would 
forbid you to persecute one already so crushed and 
heart-broken. You will not do it, because I am 
in your power, and because | trust you.” This 
appeal to the manliness that remained within them, 
controlled their rough natures, and the bold frank- 
ness of his eyes kindled their admiration. Clasp- 
ing his hand with rough cordiality, the leader said, 
“ We will not inform against you, and we will trust 
you to go to Ephesus.” “ Let him seal his promise 
by an oath to Hecate and the Furies,” murmured 
several voices. The leader folded his arms across 
his breast, and answered slowly and proudly : 
“The simple word of such a man is more sacred 
to him than the most terrible oaths.” ‘The counte- 
nance of the impetuous young Greek became at 
once illuminated. Seizing the hand of the robber- 
captain, he said, “My friend, you are worthy of 
a better occupation.” Perhaps so,” replied the 
other, with a deep sigh ; “at least I thought so 
once.” 

* * * * * 

Under the shadow of evening, and disguised in | 
dress, Antiorus ventured to return to Ephesus. 
The first house he entered was the one adjoining 
the gardens, where he had so often listened to 
Miriam’s harp. The moment he was recognised, 
all eyes looked coldly on him. “ Why has thou 
come hither ?” said his once friendly host. * Al- 
ready my house has been searched for thee, and 
I am suspected of aiding thy designs by bringing 
thee within hearing of the gardens. Curse on thy 
imprudence! Were there not women enough in 
the streets of Ephesus, that thou must needs dis- 
honour one of its wealthiest families ?”’ 

In former times, the sensitive young man would 
have flashed fire at these insulting words; but now 
he meekly replied, “ You judge me wrongfully. I 
loved her purely and reverently.” His friend 
answered sarcastically, “ Perhaps you learned this 
smooth hypocrisy at the meetings of the Chris- 
tians ; for there, I] understand, to my great sur- 
prise, it has been your habit to attend. What 
name they give to such transactions I do not care 
to know. It is enough to say that you are no 
longer a welcome guest in my house.” For a mo- 
ment a decp flush went over the young man’s 
expressive countenance, and his eye kindled ; but 
he turned away, and silently departed ; lingering 
for a moment with fond reluctance, on the steps of 
the terrace he had so often mounted rapidly, 
buoyant with love and hope. 

With a sorrowful heart, he sought the dwelling 
of the Christian elder, to whom St. John had go 
affectionately confided him, at parting. As soon 
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as he made himself known, asevere frown clouded 
the face of the bishop. “ What impudence has 
brought thee hither?” he exclaimed. “Hast 
thou not sufficiently disgraced the Church by thy 
wickedness, without presuming to disgrace it fur- 
ther by thy presence?” You judge me too 
harshly,” replied the young man, meckly. © Im- 
prudent I have been, but not wicked.” ‘ Where 
hast thou hidden thy paramour ?” said the bishop 
impatiently. The eyes of the young Greek glowed 
like coals of fire, his nostrils expanded, his lips 
quivered, his breast heaved, and his hand strongly 
clenched the staff on which he leaned. But he 
constrained himself, and answered with mournful 
calmness, “I have no param®ur. She on whose 
innocent name you have breathed an epithet so 
undeserved, has passed from earth to heaven, pure 
as the angels who received her.” 

In answer to further inquiries, he frankly re- 
peated the whole story, not concealing the tempta- 
tion, which had so nearly conquered him. In 
reply, the bishop informed him that suspicion had 
been awakened previous to their imprudent mid- 
night ramble. ‘The attendance of Miriam and her 
nurse at the Christian meetings had been dis- 
covered ; her absence on that fatal night had been 
detected ; the nurse fied in terror ; the betrothed 
husband of Miriam went forth madly into the 
streets, vowing revenge ; her father believed he 
had traced the fugitives on board a ship bound to 
Athens, whither he had sent spies to discover them. 
Whether the Jewish lover had aimed the arrow or 
not, it was impossible to tell ; but should it be 
known that Miriam was dead, her death would un- 
questionably be charged on Antiorus, and the 
effect would be to renew the popular hatred against 
the Christians, with redoubled vigour. At present, 
believing her to be in Athens, it was the policy of 
her family to keep the affair from the public, as 
much as possible. 

Antiorus expressed the utmost contrition for his 
imprudence, but averred most solemnly that he 
had in no way violated his conscience, or his Chris- 
tian obligations. He begged the bishop for cre- 
dentials tv some distant Christian church, where, 
by a life of humility and prayer, he might make 
himself ready to rejoin his beloved Miriam. 

The bishop, vexed at an affair so likely to bring 
discredit on his own watchfulness, listened coldly, 
and replied, “ For the prosperity of the Church, it 
is very necessary to obtain and preserve a good 
name. We must avoid the appearance of evil. 
Appearances are very much against you. You are 
young and of fiery blood. You have been an 
Epicurean, whose doctrines favour unbridled plea- 
sure. You say that your love for this maiden was 
pure ; but what proof have we, save your own 
word?” Antiorus raised his head proudly, and 
with a clear bold glance replied, “ What morc is 
needed ? Have I ever spoken falsely to friend or 
foe?” IT know not,’ answered the bishop. 
“Young men do not usually decoy maidens into 
hidden grottocs, at midnight, for purposes as pure 
as the angels.” 

Alas, for his less noble nature! He knew not 
the value of the warm heart he was thus turning 
to gall. The young man bent upon him a most 
intense and searching gaze. He thought of that 
fearfully strong temptation in the lonely midnight 
hour ; of his extreme reluctance to bring suspicion 
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on the character of the Christian Church ; of his 
conquest over himself; of his reverential love for 
the pure maiden ; of his virtuous resolutions, and 
his holy aspirations. He had opened his whole 
heart to this father of the Church, and thus it had 
been received ! Would Christ have thus weighed 
the respectability of the Church against the salva- 
tion of a human soul? Were these beautiful doc- 
trines of love and forgiveness mere idle theories ? 
Mere texts for fine speeches and eloquent epistles ? 
A disbelief in all principles, a distrust of all men, 
took possession of him. With a deep sigh, he 
gathered his robe about him and departed. He 
walked hastily, as if to run away from his own mad 
thoughts. Ascending an eminence, he paused and 
looked back on the city, its white columns dimly 
visible in the starlight. ‘ There is no one there 
to love me,” said he. “I am an orphan ; no 
mother or sister to comfort my aching heart. I 
have had great projects, great hopes, sublime 
aspirations ; but that is all over now. No matter 
what becomes of me. I will go to the robbers. 
I have no other friends ; and they at least be- 
lieved me.” 

He was received in the mountain cavern with an 
uproarious burst of joy. They drank wine and 
caroused, and with loud acclamations proclaimed 
him king of their band. His heart was sick within 
him, but with wild desperation, he drank to their 
pledge. That night, when all the riotous crew 
were sleeping, he stole forth into the midnight, and 
stood alone on the mountain side, gazing mourn- 
fully upon the stars, that looked down upon him 
with solemn love. Then tossing his arms wildly 
above his head, he threw himself on the ground 
with a mighty sob, exclaiming, “ Oh, if ske had 
but lived, her pure and gentle spirit would have 
saved me !” 


Hark! Is that a faint whispering of music in 
the air? Or is it memory’s echo of Miriam’s 
psalm? Now it dies away in so sad a cadence— 


and now it rises, full of victory. It has passed 
into his heart : and spite of recklessness and sin, 
it will keep there a nestling-place for holiness 
and love. 

* * * * * 

When the apostle John returned to Ephesus, his 
first inquiry of the bishop was, “Where is the 
beloved son I committed to thy charge?” The 
elder, looking down, replied, with some embarrass- 
ment, “He is dead!” “ Dead !” exclaimed the 
apostle, “ How did he die?” The elder answered 
with a sigh, “ He is dead in trespasses and sins. 
He became dissolute, was led away by evil com- 
panions, and it is said he is now captain of a band 
of robbers in yonder mountains.”” With a voice 
full of sorrowful reproach, the apostle said, “ And 
is it thus, my brother, thou hast cared for the pre- 
cious soul that Christ and I committed to thy 
charge? Bring me a horse and a guide to the 
mountains. I will go to my erring son.” “I 
pray you do not attempt it,” exclaimed the elder. 
* You will be seized by the robbers and perhaps 
murdered.” “Hinder me not,” replied the vene- 
rableman. “If need be, I will gladly die to save 
his soul, oven as Christ died for us. I will go to 
my son ; perchance he will listen to me.” 

They brought him a horse, and he rode to the 
mountains. While searching for the cavern, one 
of the robbers came up and seized him rudely, 
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exclaiming, “ Who art thou, old man? Come before 
our captain, and declare thy business.” 

“ For that purpose I came hither,” replied the 
apostle. “ Bring me to your captain.” 

Antiorus, hearing the sound of voices, stepped 
forth from the mouth of the cavern ; but when he 
saw John, he covered his face and turned quickly 
away. The apostle ran toward him with outstretch- 
ed arms, exclaiming, * Why dost thou fly from me, 
my son? From me, an old unarmed man? Thou 
art dear tome, my son. I will pray for thee. If 
need be, I will die for thee. Oh, trust to me ; for 
Christ has sent me to thee, to speak of hope, for- 
givencss, and salvation.” 

Antiorus stood with his face covered, and his 
strong frame shook in his armour. But when he 
heard the words forgiveness and hope, he fell on 
the ground, embraced the old man’s knees, and 
wept like a child. The apostle laid his hand affec- 
tionately or that noble head, and said, with a 
heavenly smile, “ Ah, now thou art baptised again, 
my dear son—baptised in thy tears. The Lord 
bless thee and keep thee! The Lord lift up his 
countenance upon thee, and give thee peace !” 

After speaking together for a few moments, they 
retired to Miriam’s grave, and there the young 
man laid open all his sinning and suffering heart. 
In conclusion, he said, “ There seems ever to be 
within metwo natures; one for good, and one for evil.” 
“It is even thus with us all,’ replicd the apostle. 
“But thou, my father,” rejoined Antiorus, “ thou 
canst not imagine how 1 have sinned, or what I 
have resisted. Thy blood flows so calmly. Thou 
arttoo pure and holy to be tempted as I have been.” 

“ Hush, hush, I pray thee, my son,” replied the 
apostle. ‘ How ] have struggled is known only to 
Him who sceth all the secrets of the heart. Be- 
cause my blood has not always flowed so calmly, 
therefore, my son, have 1 been peculiarly drawn 
toward thee in the bonds of pity and of sympathy. 
Thy wild ambition, thy wnpetuous anger, arc no 
strangers in my own experience ; and that mid- 
night temptation so brought back a scene of my 
youth, that it seemed almost like a page of my own 
history.” © Of thine /” exclaimed the young man, 
with an accent of strong surprise. In a voice low 
and tender, he added, * Then thou hast loved ?” 
The white-haired man bowed his head upon his 
hands, and with strong emotion answered, “ Oh, 
how deeply, how tenderly !” 

There was silence for some moments, interrupted 
only by the quiet lullaby of the waters, rippling in 
the dell below. Pressing the apostle’s hand, Anti- 
orus said, in a low reverential tone, “ Does love 
end here, my father? Shall we know our loved 
ones among the angels of heaven? Do they wit- 
ness our conflicts? Do they rejoice over our 
victories t” 

Hark! Is that music in the air? Or is ita 
memory of the psalm? How distinctly it swells 
forth in joy ! how sweetly it breathes of love and 
peace! The listener smiles ; for he seems to hear 
a harp in the heavens. 

The two beautiful ones, the young and the old, 
stand with clasped hands, looking upward into the 
sky. The countenance of the apostle was radiant 
with spiritual light, as he said, “ Let us believe and 
hope.” They knelt down, embracing cach other, 
and offered a silent prayer, in the name of Him who 
had brought immortality to light. 
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Antiorus bade his wild comrades farewell, with 


exhortations, to which the apostle udded words 
that were blessed in their gentleness ; for the for- 
mer leader of the band turned from the evil of his 
ways, and became a zcalous Christian. The young 
Greek went to the Church in Corinth, bearing 
affectionate credentials from the beloved apostle. 
Many years after, hearing that the family of 
Miriam had gone to a Syrian city, he returned to 
Ephesus. ‘The cross had been removed from the 
mountain, but he planted another on the well- 
remembered spot. Near by, he built a little cabin 
of boughs, where an opening in the thick groves 
gave glimpses of the marble columns of Ephesus, 
and the harbour @f Panormus sparkling in the 
sun, Many came to talk with him concerning the 
doctrines of Plato, and the new truths taught by 
Jesus. He received them all with humility and love ; 
but otherwise he mixed not with the world, except 
to visit the sick and suffering, or to mect with the 
increasing band of Christians in the plain below. 
IIe was an old man when he died. The name of 
Miriam had not passed his lips for many years ; 
but when they buried him beside the mountain 
cross, they found a ringlet of black hair in a little 
ivory casket next his heart. 





THE BELOVED TUNE. 
FRAGMENTS OF A LIFE, IN SMALL PICTURES. 


«A child, a fricnd, a wife, whose soft heart sings 
In unison with ours, brecding its futurc wings.” 
Leta Wont, 


In a pleasant English garden, on a rustic chair 
of intertwisted boughs, are seated two happy human 
beings. Beds of violets perfume the air, and the 
verdant hedge-rows stand sleepily in the moonlight. 
A guitar lics on the grecnsward, but it is silent 
now, for all is hushed in the deep stillness of the 
heart. That youthful pair are whispering their 
first acknowledgment of mutual love. With them 
is now unfolding life’s best and brightest blossom, 
so beautiful and so transient, but leaving, as it 
passes into fruit, a fragrance through all the paths 
of memory. 

And now the garden is alone in the moonlight. 
The rustic bench, and the whispering foliage of the 
tree, tell each other no tales of those still kisses, 
those gentle claspings, and all the fervent language 
of the heart. But the young man has carried them 
away in his soul ; and as he sits alone at his cham- 
ber window, gazing in the mild face of the moon, 
he feels, as all do who love and are beloved, that 
he is a better man, and will henecforth be a wiser 
and a purer one. The worlds within and without 
are veiled in transfigured glory, and breathe toge- 
ther in perfect harmony. For all these high aspi- 
rations, this deep tide of tenderness, this fulness 
of beauty, there is but one utterance ; the yearning 
heart must overflow in music. Faint and uncertain 
come the first tones of the guitar, breathing as 
softly as if they responded to the mere touch of 
the moonbeamsg. But now the rich manly voice 
has united with them, and a clear spiritual melody 
flows forth, plaintive and impassioned, the modu- 
Jated breath of indwelling life and love. All the 
secrets of the garden, secrets that painting and 
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poetry had no power to reveal, have passed into 
the song. 

At first, the young musician scarcely noticed 
the exceeding beauty of the air he was composing. 
But a passage that came from the deepest of the 
heart, returned to the heart again, and filled it with 
its own sweet echoes. He lighted a lamp, and 
rapidly transferred the sounds to paper. Thus has 
he embodied the floating essence of his soul, and 
life’s brightest inspiration cannot pass away with 
the moonlight and the violet-fragrance that veiled 
its birth. 

But obstacles arise in the path of love. Dora’s 
father has an aversion to foreigners, and Allessan- 
dro is of mingled Italian and German parentage. 
He thinks of worldly substance, as fathers are wont 
to do; and Alessandro is simply Jcader of an 
orchestra, and a popular composer of guitar music. 
There is a richer lover in question, and the poor 
musician is sad with hope deferred, though he leans 
ever trustfully on Dora’s true heart. He labours 
diligently in his vocation, gives lessons day by day, 
and listens with all patience to the learner's trip- 
hammer measurement of time, while the soul 
within him yearns to pour itself forth in floods of 
improvised melody. We composes music indus- 
triously, too ; but it is for the market, and slowly 
and reluctantly the offended tones take their places 
per order. Not thus came they in that inspired 
song, where love first breathed its bright but timid 
joy over vanished doubts and fears. The manu- 
script of that melody is laid away, and scldom can 
the anxious lover bear its voice. 

But two years of patient effort secures his prize. 
The loved one has come to his humble home, with 
her bridal wreath of jessamine and orange-buds. 
He sits at the same window, and the same moon 
shines on him ; but heis no longer alone. A beau- 
tiful head leans on his breast, and a loving voice 
says, “ Dearest Allessandro, sing me a song of 
thine own composing.” He was at that moment 
thinking of the rustic seat in her father’s garden, 
of violets breathing to the moonlight, of Dora's 
first bashful confession of love ; and smiling with 
a happy consciousness, he sought for the written 
voice of that blissful hour. But he will not tell 
her when it was composed, lest it should not say 
so much to her heart, as it does to his. He 
begins by singing other songs, which drawing-room 
misses love for their tinkling sweetness. Dora 
listens well pleased, and sometimes says, “ That is 
pretty, Alessandro; play it again.” But now 
comes the voice of melting, mingling souls. That 
melody, so like sunshine, and rainbows, and bird- 
warbling, after a summer shower, with rain drops 
from the guitar at intervals, and all subsiding into 
blissful, dreamy moonlight. Dora leans forward, 
gazing carnestly in his face, and with beaming 
tearful eyes, exclaims, “ Oh, that is very beautiful ! 
That is my tune.” “ Yes, it is indeed thy tune,” 
replied the happy husband; and when she had 
heard its history, she knew why it had seemed so 
like echoes of her own deepest heart. 

Time has passed, and Alessandro sits by Dora’s 
bed-side, their eyes looking into each other through 
happy tears. Their love is crowned with life’s 
deepest, purest joy, its most heavenly emotion. 
Their united lives have re-appeared in a new ex- 
istence ; and they feel that without this rich expe- 
rience the human heart can never know onc half 
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its wealth of love. Long sat the #ther in that 
happy stillness, and wist not that ahgels near by 
smiled when he touched the soft down of the in- 
fant’s arm, or twined its little finger over his, and 
looked his joyful tenderness into the mother’s eyes. 
The tear-dew glistened on those long dark fringes, 
when he took up his guitar and played the beloved 
tune. Hehad spoken no word to his child. These 
tones were the first sounds with which he welcomed 
her into the world. 

A few months glide away, and the little Fioretta 
knows the tune for herself. She claps her hands 
and crows at sight of the guitar, and all changing 
emotions show themselves in her dark melan- 
choly eyes, and on her little tremulous lips. Play 
not too sadly, thou fond musician ; for this little 
soul is a portion of thine own sensitive being, more 
delicately tuned. Ah, see now the grieved lip, and 
the cyes swimming in tears! Change, change to a 
gaycr measure ! for the little heart is swelling too 
big for its bosom. There, now she laughs and 
crows again! Yet plaintive music is her choice, 
and especially the beloved tune. As soon as she 
can toddle across the room, she welcomes papa 
with a shout, and runs to bring the guitar, which 
mother must help her to carry, lest she break it in 
her zeal. If father mischicvously tries other tunes 
than her favourites, she shakcs her little curly head, 
and trots her feet impatiently. But when he 
touches the first notes he ever played to her, she 
smiles and listens seriously, as if she heard her 
own being prophesied in music. As she grows 
older, the little lady evinces a taste right royal ; 
for she must needs eat her supper to the accom- 
paniment of sweet sounds. It is beautiful to see 
her in her night-gown, seated demurely in her 
small arm chair, one little naked foot unconsciously 
beating time to the tune. But if the music speaks 
too plaintively, the big tears roll silently down, and 
the porringer of milk, all unheeded, pours its trea- 
sures on the floor. Then come smothering kisses 
from the happy father and mother, and love-clasp- 
ings with her little soft arms. As the three sit 
thus intertwined, the musician says playtully, “ Ah, 
this is the perfect chord !” 

Three years pass away, and the scene is changed. 
There is discord now where such sweet harmony 
prevailed. The light of Dora’s cyes is dim with 
weeping, and Fioretta “has caught the trick of 
grief, and sighs amid her playthings.” Onee, when 
she had waited long for the beloved father, she ran 
to him with the guitar, and he pushed her away, 
saying angrily, “Go to bed ; why did your mother 
keep you up so long?” The sensitive little being, 
so easily repulsed, went to her pillow in tears ; 
and after that, she no more ran to him with music 
in her hand, in her eye and in her voice. Hushed 
now is the beloved tune. To the unhappy wife it 
secms a mockery to ask for it ; and Alessandro sel- 
dom touches his guitar ; he says he is obliged to play 
enough for his bread, without playing for his family 
at home. At the glee-club the bright wine has 


tempted him, and he is slowly burying heart and 4 


soul in the sepulchre of the body. Is there no 
way to save this beautiful son of genius and feel- 
ing ? Dora at first pleads with him tenderly ? but 
made nervous with anxiety and sorrow, she at last 
speaks words that would have seemed impossible 
to her when she was eo happy, seated on the rustic 
chair, in the moonlighted garden ; and then comes 
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the sharp sorrow, which a generous heart always 
feels when it has so spoken to a cherished friend. 
In such moments of contrition, memory turns with 
fond sadness to the beloved tune. Fioretta, whose 
little fingers must stretch wide to reach an octave, 
is taught to play it on the piano, while mother 
sings to her accompaniment, in their lonely hours. 
After such seasons, a tenderer reception always 
greets the wayward husband ; but his eyes, dulled 
by dissipation, no longer perceive the delicate 
shadings of love in those home pictures, once 80 
dear to him, The child is afraid of her father, 
and this vexes him ; so a strangeness has grown 
up between the two playmates, and casts a shadow 
over all their attempts at joy. One day Alessandro 
came home as twilight was passing into evening. 
Fioretta had eaten her supper, and sat on her mo- 
ther’s lap, chatting merrily ; but the little clear 
voice hushed, as soon as father’s step was heard 
approaching. He entered with flushed cheek and 
unsteady motions, and threw himself full length on 
the sofa, grumbling that it was devilish dismal 
there. Dora answered hastily, “ When a man has 
made his home dismal, if he don’t like it, he had 
better stay where he finds more pleasure.” The 
next moment she would have given worlds if she 
had not spoken such words. Her impulse was to 
go and fall on his neck, and ask forgiveness ; but 
he kicked over Fiorctta’s little chair with such vio- 
lence, that the kindly impulse turned back, and 
hid itself in her widowed heart. There sat they 
silently in the twilight, and Dora’s tears fell on the 
little head that rested on her bosom. I know not 
_ what spirit guided the child ; perhaps in her busy 
little heart she remembered how her favourite 
sounds used to heighten all love, and cheer all sor- 
row: perhaps angels came and took her by the 
hand. But so it was, she slipped down from mo- 
ther’s lap, and scrambling up on the music-stool, 
began to play the tune which had been taught her 
in private hours, and which the father had not 
heard for many months. Wonderfully the little 
creature touched the keys with her tiny fingers, 
and ever and anon her weak but flexible voice 
chimed in with a pleasant harmony. Alessandro 
raised his head, and looked and listened. “God 
bless her dear little soul!” he exclaimed ; “ can 
she play it? God bless her! God bless her !” 
He clasped the darling to his breast, and kissed her 
again and again. Then sceing the little overturned 
chair, once so sacred to his heart, he caught it up, 
kissed it vehemently, and burst into a flood of tears. 
Dora threw her arms round him, and said softly, 
* Dear Alessandro, forgive me that 1 spoke so un- 
kindly.” He pressed her hand, and answered in a 
stifled voice, “Forgive me, Dora. God bless the 
little angel! Never again will father push away 
her little chair.” As they stand weeping on cach 
other’s necks, two little soft arms encircle their 
knees, and a small voice says, “ Kiss Fietta.” They 
raise her up, and fold her in long embraces. Ales- 
sandro carries her to her bed, as in times of old, 


ij, and says cheerfully, “No more wine, dear Dora ; 


“ nO more wine. Our child has saved me.” 

But when discord once enters a domestic para- 
dise, it is not easily dispelled. Alessandro occa- 
sionally feels the want of the stimulus to which he 
has become accustomed, and the corroding appetite 
sometimes makes him gloomy and petulant. Dora 
does not make sufficient allowance for this, and her 
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own nature being quick and sensitive, she some- 
times gives abrupt answers, or betrays impatience 
by hasty motions. Meanwhile Alessandro is busy 
with some secret work. The door of his room is 
often locked, and Dora is half displeased that he 
will not tell her why ; but all her questions he 
answers only with a kiss and a smile. And now 
the Christmas morning comes, and Fioretta rises 
bright and early to see what Santa Claus has put 
in her stocking. She comes running with her 
apron full, and gives mother a package, on which 
is written “ A merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year to my beloved wife.” She opens it, and 
reads * Dearest Dora, I have made thee a music- 
box. When I speak hastily to my loved ones, I 
pray thee wind it up; and when I see the spark 
kindling in thy eyes, I will do the same. Thus, 
dearest, let memory teach patience unto love.” 
Dora winds up the music-box, and Jo, a spirit sits 
within, playing the beloved tune! She puts her 
hand within her husband’s, and they look at each 
other with affectionate humility. But neither of 
them speak the resolution they form, while the 
voice of their carly love falls on their ears, like the 
sounds of a fairy guitar. 

Memory, thus aided, does teach patience unto 
love. No slackened string now sends discord 
through the domestic tune. Fioretta is passing 
into maidenhood, beautiful as an opening flower. 
She practises on the guitar, while the dear good 
father sits with his arm across her chair, singing 
from a manuscript tune of her own composing. In 
his eyes, this first effort of her genius cannot seem 
otherwise than beautiful. Ever and anon certain 
notes occur, and they look at each other and smile, 
and Dora smiles also. “ Fioretta could not help 
bringing in that theme,” she says, ,“for it was 
sung to her in her cradle.’ The father replies, 
“But the variations are extremely pretty and 
tasteful ;” and a flush of delight goes over the ex- 
pressive face of his child. The sctting sun glances 
across the guitar, and just touches a rose in the 
maiden’s bosom. The happy mother watches the 
dear group earnestly, and sketches rapidly on the 
paper before her. And now she, too, works pri- 
vately in her own room, and has a secret to keep. 
On Fioretta’s fifteenth birth-day, she sends by her 
hands a covered present to the father. He opens 
it and finds a lovely picture of himself and daugh- 
ter, the rose and the guitar. The sunlight glances 
across them in a bright shower of fine soft rays, 
and touches on the manuscript, as with a golden 
finger, the few beloved notes, which had made 
them smile. As the father shrined within his 
divine art the memory of their first hour of mutual 
love, so the mother has embalmed in her beautiful 
art a first musical echo from the heart of their 
child. 

But now the tune of life passes into a sadder 
mode. Dora, pale and emaciated, lies propped up 
with pillows, her hand clasped within Fioretta’s, 
her head resting on her husband’s shoulder. 

All is still—still, Their souls are knecling 
reverently before the Angel of Death. Heavy 
sutset guns from a neighbouring fort, boom 
through the air. The vibrations shake the music- 
box, and it starts up like a spirit, and plays the 
cherished tune. Dora presses her daugliter’s 
hand, and she, with a faint smile, warbles the 
words they have co often sung. The dying one 
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looks up to Alessandro, with a deep expression of 
unearthly tenderness. Gazing thus, with one long- 
drawn sigh, her affectionate soul floats away on the 
wings of that ethereal song. The memory that 
taught endurance unto love leaves a luminous ex- 
pression, a farewell glory, on the lifeless counte- 
nance. Attendant angels smile, and their blessing 
falls on the mourners’ hearts, like dew from heaven. 
Fioretta remains to the widowed one, the graceful 
blossom of his lonely life, the incarnation of his 
beloved tune. 





ELIZABETH WILSON. 


[The following story is founded upon facts which 
occurred during the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
The leading incidents are still in the memory of many of 
the inhabitants of Chester county, Pennsylvania. } 


EvizaBetH Witson was of humble, though re- 
spectable parentage. From infancy she was re- 
marked for beauty, and a delicate nervous organ- 
isation. Her brother William, two years older, 
was likewise a handsome child, with a more sturdy 
and vigorous frame. He had a gentle, loving 
hoarihich expended its affections most lavishly 

on his mother and little sister. In their early 
years, Lizzy was his constant shadow. If he went 
to the barn to hunt for eggs, the little one was sure 
to run prattling along with him, hand in hand. If 
he peited walnuts from the trec, she was sure to 
be there with her little basket, to pick them up. 
They sat on the same blue bench to eat their 
bread and milk, and with the first jack-knife he 
ever owned, the affectionate boy carved on it the 
letters W. and E. for William and Elizabeth. The 
sister lavishly returned his love. If a pie was baked 
for her, she would never break it till Willie came 
to share ; and she would never go to sleep unless 
her arms were about his neck. 

Their mother, a woman of tender heart and 
yielding temper, took great delight in her hand- 
some children. Often, when she went out to 
gather chips or brush, she stopped to look in upon 
them, as they sat on the blue bench, feeding each 
other from their little porringers of bread and 
milk. The cross-lights from a side-window threw 
on them a reflection of the lilac bushes, so that 
they seemed seated in a flowering grove. It was 
the only picture the poor woman had ; but none 
of the old masters could have equalled its beauty. 

The earliest and strongest development of 
Lizzy’s character was love. She was always 
caressing her kitten, or twining her arms about 
Willie’s neck, or leaning on her mother’s lap, 
begging for a kiss. A dozen times a day she 
would look earnestly into her mother’s eyes, and 
inquire, most beseechingly, “ Does you love your 
little Lizzy?” And if the fond answer did not 
come as promptly as usual, her beautiful eyes, 
always plaintive in their expression, would begin 
to swim with tears. This “strong necessity of 
loving,” which so pervades the nature of woman, 
the fair child inherited from her gentle mother; and 

_ from her, too, inherited a deficiency of firmness, of 

* which such natures have double need. To be every 
thing, and do every thing, for those she loved, was 
the paramount law of her existence. 


Such a being was of course born for sorrow. 
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Even in infancy, the discerning eye might already 
see its prophetic shadow resting on her expressive 
countenance. The first great affliction of her life 
was the death of her mother, when she was ten 
years old. Her delicate nerves were shattered by 
the blow, and were never after fully restored to 
health. The dead body of her beloved mother, 
with large coins on the eye-lids, was so awfully im- 
pressed on her imagination, that the image followed 
her everywhere, even into her dreams. As she 
slept, tears often dropped from her tremulous eye- 
lashes, and nightmare visions made her start and 
scream, There was no gentle voice near to soothe 
her perturbed spirit ; none to throw an angel’s 
shining robe over the hideous spectre, that lay so 
cold and stiff in the halls of memory. Her father 
fed and clothed his children, and caused them to 
be taught to read and write. It did not occur to 
him that anything more was included in parental 
duty. Of clothing for the mind, or food for the 
heart, he knew nothing ; for his own had never 
been clothed and fed. He came home weary from 
daily toil, ate his supper, dozed in his chair awhile, 
and then sent the children to bed. A few times, 
after the death of his wife, he kissed his daughter ; 
but she never ventured to look into his eyes, and 
ask, “ Docs you love your little Lizzy?” Willie 
was her only consolation ; and all he could do was 
to weep passionately with her, at everything which 
reminded them of their mother. 

Nature, as usual, reflected back the image of 
the soul that gazed upon her. To Lizzy’s excited 
mind, everything appeared mysterious and awful, 
and all sounds seemed to wail and sigh. The 
rustling of the trees in the evening wind went 
through her, like the voice of a spirit ; and when 
the nights were bright, she would hide her head in 


her brother’s bosom, and whisper, “ Willie, dear 
’ per, > | 


I wish the moon would not keep looking at me. 
She scems to say something to me ; and it makes 
me afraid.” 

All susceptible souls have felt thus; particularly 
when under the influence of grief. 


‘* The snow of deepest silence 
O’er everything doth fall, 
So beautiful and quiet, 
And yet so like a pall— 
As if all life were ended, 
And rest were come to all.” 


Such a state of fecling, long indulged, could not be 
otherwise than injurious to a bodily frame originally 
delicate. The sensitive child soon became subject 
to fits, the severity of which at times threatened 
her life. On coming out of these spasms, with 
piteous tones and bewildered looks, she would ask, 
“Where is my mother ?” 

At the end of a year, an important change came 
over the lonely household. A strong active step- 
mother was introduced. Her loud voice and ener- 
getic tread, so different from her own quiet and 
timid mother, frightened poor Lizzy. Her heart 
more than ever turned back upon itself, and 
listened to the echoes of its own yearnings. Willie, 
being old enough to work on the farm, was now 
absent most of the day ; and the fair girl, so richly 
endowed by nature with all deep feelings and 
beautiful capacities, so lavish of her affections, so 
geustomed to free outvourings of love, became 
Meeved, and apparently cold and stupid. When 
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the step-mother gave birth to an infant, the foun- 
tain of feeling was again unsealed. It was her 
delight to watch the babe, and minister to its 
wants. But this development of the affections was 
likewise destined to be nipped in the bud. The 
step-mother, though by no means hard-hearted, 
was economical and worldly-wise. She deemed it 
most profitable to employ a healthy, stout niece of 
her own, somewhat oldcr than Elizabeth, and to 
have her step-daughter bound out in some family 
where she could do light labour. It was also de- 
termined that William should go to service ; and 
his place of destination was fifty miles from that of 
his sister. 

The news of this arrangement was very bitter to 
the children. Both answered their father, very 
meekly, that they were willing to go; but their 
voices were deep, sad, and almost inaudible. With- 
out saying another word, the boy put on his hat, 
and the girl her sun-bonnet, and taking cach other 
by the hand, they went forth, and roamed silently 
to their mother’s grave. There they stood for a 
long time, in silence, and their tears dropped fast 
on the green sod. At last, Elizabeth sobbed out, 
“Oh, if dear mother was alive, Willie, we should 
not have to go away from home.” But Willie 
could only answer by a fresh outburst of grief. A 
little clump of wild flowers nodded over the edge 
of the mound. The affectionate boy cut two 
of them, and said, “ Let us keep these, Lizzy, to 
remember mother by.” 

The flowers werc carefully pressed between the 
leaves of Lizzy’s Testament, and when the sorrow- 
ful day of parting came, one was nicely folded in a 
paper for Willic. “ Now, dear sis, give me that 
nice little curl,” said he, putting his finger on a 
soft, golden-brown ringlet, that nestled close to her 
ear, and lay caressingly on her downy cheek, She 
glanced in the fragment of a glass, which served 
them for a mirror, and with cyes brimful of tears 
she answered, “ Oh, Willic, I cannot give you that. 
Don’t you remember how dear mother used to wet 
my head all over with cold water, to make my hair 
curl? She used to laugh when I shook my head, 
and made the curls go all over my forchead ; and 
she would kiss that little curl in particular. She 
said it was such a darling little curl.” Thus child- 
ishly did the innocent ones speak together. The 
brother twisted the favourite curl round his finger, 
and kissed it, and a bright tear fell on it, and 
glittered in the sunshine. 

William left home a few days earlier than his 
sister, and bitterly did the lonely one sob herself 
to sleep that night. She shuddered in the dark, 
and when the moon looked in at the window, its 
glance seemed more mournful than ever. The 
next morning she fell from the breakfast table in 
a fit more severe than usual. But as she soon 
recovered, and as these spasms now occurred only 
at distant intervals, her step-mother thought she 
had better be in readiness to depart at the ap- 
pointed time. 

The waggon was brought to the door, and the 
father said to her, “Lizzy, put on your bonnet, 
and bring your bundle. It is time to go.” Oh, 
how the poor child lingered in her little bed-room, 
where she and Willic slept in their infant days, 
and where the mother used to hear them say their 
prayers, and kissed them both, as they lay foldes 
in each other’s arms. To the strong step-m«e 
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,, went to the barn with her milking pails. 
3 she happened to pass near enough to nod and 


she easily said good-bye; but she paused long 
over the cradle of her baby-brother, and kissed 
each of his little fingers, and fondly turned a little 
wave of sunny hair on his pure white forehead. 
Her heart swelled, and she had to swallow hard 
to keep down the sobs; for it was her cradle, and 
she was thinking how her mother used to sing her 
to sleep. Her father spoke to her in a tone of 
unusual tenderness, as if he too remembered her 
infancy, and the gentle one who used to rock her 
in that cradle. “ Come, Lizzy,”’ said he, “it is 
time togo. You shall come back and see the baby 
before long.” With blinded eyes she stumbled 
into the waggon, and turned and looked back as 
long as she could set the old elm-tree by her bed- 
room window, where all the summers of her young 
life she had watched the swallows come and go. 

It is a dreary fate for a loving and sensitive 
child to be bound out at service among strangers, 
even if they are kind-hearted. The good woman 
of the house received Lizzy in a very friendly 
manner, and told her to make herself at home. 
But the word only sent a mournful echo through 
her heart. for a few days, she went about in a 
state of abstraction, that secmed like absolute 
stupidity. Her step-mother had aie Se 
for this, by telling them there was sof™pthing 
strange about Lizzy, and that many pcople thought 
her fits affected her mind. Being of coarser and 
stronger natures, they could none of them imagine 
that the slow stagnation of the heart might easily 
dim the light of intellect in a creature so keenly 
susceptible. But by degrees the duties required 
of her roused her faculties into greater activity ; 
and when night came, she was fortunately too 
weary to lic awake and weep. Sometimes she 
dreamed of Willie, and her dreams of him were 
always bright and pleasant; but her mother some- 
times fondled her with looks of love, and some- 
times came as the pale cold spectre. Thus the 
months passed slowly away. Her father came to 
see her at distant intervals, and once in a great 
while, a letter came from Willic, in a large stiff 
hand, Unaceustomed to writing, he could not, 
through that medium, tell much that was passing 
in his heart. That he wanted badly to sce his 
sister, and often kissed the flower they plucked 
from the dear mother’s grave, was the substance 
of all his epistles. 

In the mean time, Lizzy was passing into woman- 
hood. Childhood and youth kissed each other, 
with new and glowing beauty. Her delicate cheeks 
mantled with a richer colour, and her deep blue 
eyes, shaded with long fringes of the darkest 
brown, looked out upon life with amore earnest and 
expressive longing. Plain and scanty garments 
could not conceal the graceful outline of her figure, 
and her motions were like a willow in the breeze. 
She was not aware of her uncommon loveliness, 
though she found it pleasant to look in the glass, 
and had sometimes heard strangers say to each 
other, “See that pretty girl!” 

There were no young men in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and she had not been invited to 
any of the rustic dances or quilting frolics. One 
bashful lad in the vicinity always contrived to 
drive his cows past the house where sho lived, and 
eagerly kept watch for a glimpse of her, as she 
But if 
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smile, his cheeks grew red, and his voice forsook 
him. She could not know, or guess, that he would 
lie awake Jong that night, and dream of her 
smile, and resolve that some time or other he 
would have courage to tell her how handsome she 
was, and how the sight of her made his heart 
throb. She did not yet know that she could love 
anybody better than she had loved Willic. She 
had seen her darling brother but twice, during 
their three years of separation ; but his image was 
ever fresh and bright in memory. When he came 
to sce her, she felt completely happy. While he 
gazed upon her with delighted cyes, her affectionate 
nature was satisfied with loves for it had not yet 
been revealed to her in the melting glance of 
passion. Yet the insidious power already began 
to foreshadow itself in vague restlessness and 
romantic musings. For she was at an age 


«“ To fecl a want, yet scarce know what it is; 
To seek one nature that is always new, 

Whose glance is warmer than another’s kiss ; 

Such longing instinct fills the mighty scope 

Of the young heart with one mystcrious hopo.” 


At last an important event oceurred in Lizzy’s 
monotonous existence. A young girl in the village 
was to be married, and she was invited to the 
quilting party. It was the first invitation of the 
kind she had ever received, and of course it oecu- 
pied her thoughts day and night. Could she have 
foreseen how this simple occurrence would affect 
her whole future destiny, she would have pondered 
over it still more deeply. The bridegroom brought 
a friend with him to the party, a handsome dark- 
eyed young man, clerk of a store in a neighbouring 
town. Aware of his personal attractions, he 
dressed himself with peculiar care. Elizabeth had 
never scen anything so elegant ; and the moment 
his eye glanced on her, he decided that he had 
never seen anything half so beautiful. He devoted 
himself to her in a manner sufficiently marked to 
excite envy ; and some of the rich farmers’ daugh- 
ters made critical remarks about her dress, which 
they concluded was passably genteel, for a girl who 
lived out at service. However, Lizzy was queen 


| of the evening, by virtue of nature’s own impress 


of royalty, When the quilt was finished, romping 
games were introduced according to the fashion of 
the times ; and the young men took care that the 


| forfeits paid by the pretty girls should generally 


involve kissing some of their own number. Among 
the forfeits required of the dark-eyed stranger, he 
was ordered to beg on his knees for the identical 
little curl that Willie had asked of his sister. In 
the midst of her mirthfulness, this brought a shadow 
over her countenance, and she could not answer 
playfully. However, this emotion passed away 
with the moment, and she becamo the gayest of 
the gay. Never before had she been half so hand- 
some, for never before had she been half so happy. 
The joyful consciousness of pleasing everybody, 
and the attractive young stranger in particular, 
made her eyes sparkle, and her whole countenance 
absolutely radiant with beauty. When the party 
were about to separate, the young man was very 
assiduous about placing her shaw], and begged per- 
mission to accompany her home. Little was said 
during this walk; yet enough to afford entrance 
into both hearts for that unquiet passion, which 
tangles the web of human life more than all the 
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other sentiments and instincts of our mysterious 
being. At parting, he took her hand, to say good 
night. He continued to hold it, and leaning against 
the gate, they stood for a few moments, gazing at, 
the clear, silvery orb of night. Ah, how different 
the moon seemed to Lizzy now/ Earth’s spectral 
robe had changed to a veil of glory. Her bonnet 
had fallen back, and the evening breeze played 
gently with her ringlets. In soft insinuating tones, 
the young man said, “ Will you not give me that 
littl curl I asked for??? She blushed deeply and 
answered, in her child-like way, “1 cannot give 
you that, because my mother used to kiss it so 
often.” “No wonder she kissed it,” he replied ; 
“it looks so roguish, lying there on your pretty 
check.” And before she was aware of it, he had 
kissed it too. Trembling and confused, she turned 
to open the gate, but he held it fast, until she had 
promised that the next time he came she would 
give him one of her curls. 

Poor Lizzy went to bed that night with an intox- 
ieated heart. When she braided her hair at the 
glass, next morning, she smiled and blushed, as 
she twined the favourite ringlet more carefully 
than ever. She was so childishly happy with her 
pretty little curl! The next Sunday evening, as 
she sat at the window, she heard the sound of a 
flute. Z/e had promised to bring his flute ; and 
he had not forgotten her. She listened—it came 
nearer and nearcr, through the wood. Her heart 
beat audibly, for it was indeed the handsome dark- 
eyed stranger. 

All summer long, he came every Sunday after- 
noon ; and with him came moonlight walks, and 
flute-warblings, and tender whisperings, and glances, 
such as steal away a woman’s heart, This was the 
fairy-land of her young life. She had somebody 
now into whose cyes she could gaze, with all the 
deep tenderness of her soul, and ask, “Do you 
love your own Lizzy?” 

The young man did love, but not as she loved 
him ; for hers was a richer nature, and gave more 
than he could return. Ile accompanied her to her 
father’s, and they were generally understood to be 
betrothed. He had not seen brother William, but 
he was told a thousand affectionate anecdotes of 
his kind good heart. When they returned from 
the visit to the homestead, they brought with them 
the little blue bench marked W. and E. Lizzy was 
proud of her genteel lover ; and the only drop 
which it now seemed possible to add to her cup of 
happiness was to introduce him to William. But 
her brother was far off; and whey the autumn 
came, her betrothed announced the necessity of 
going to a distant city, to establish himself in busi- 
ness. It was abitter, bitter parting to both. The 
warmest letters were but a cold substitute for 
those happy hours of mutual confidence ; and after 
awhile, his letters became more brief and cool. 
The fact was, the yotng man was too vain to feel 
deeply ; and among his new acquaintance in the 
city was a young good-looking widow, with a small 
fortune, who early evinced a preference for him. 
To be obviously, and at the same time modestly 
preferred, by a woman of any agreeable qualities, 
is what few men, even of the strongest character, 
can withstand. It is the knowledge of this fact, 
and experience with regard to the most delicate 
and acceptable mode of expressing preference, 
which, as Samuel Weller declares, makes “a 
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widow equal to twenty-five other women.” Lizzy’s 
lover was not a strong character, and he was vain 
and selfish. It is no wonder, therefore, that his 
letters to the pretty girl who lived out at service, 
should become more cocl and infrequent. She 
was very slow to believe it thus; and when, at 
last, news reached her that he was positively en- 
gaged to be married to another, she refused to 
listen to it. But he came not to vindicate him- 
self, and he ceased to answer her letters. The 
oor deluded girl awoke to a full consciousness of 
har misery, and suffered such intensity of wretched- 
ness as only keenly sensitive natures can suffer. 
William had promised to come and see her the 
latter part of the winter, and her heart had been 
filled with pleasant and triumphant anticipations 
of introducing to him her handsome lover. But 
now the pride of her heart was humbled, and its 
joy turned into mourning. She was cast off, for- 
saken ; and, alas! that was not the worst. As she 
sobbed on the neck of her faithful brother, she 
felt, for the first time, that there was something 
she could not tellhim. The keenest of her wretched 
feelings she dared not avow. He pitied and con- 
soled her, as well as he could ; but to her it seemed 
as if there was no consolation but in death. Most 
earnestly did he wish that he had a home to shelter 
her, where he could fold her round with the soft 
wings of brotherly love. But they were both poor, 
and poverty fetters the impulses of the heart. And 
so they must part again, he guessing but half of 
her great sorrow. If the farewell was sad to him, 
what must it have been to her, who now felt so 
utterly alone in the wide world ? Her health sank 
under the conflict, and the fits returned upon her 
with increased violence. In her state of gloomy 
abstraction and indifference, she hardly noticed 
the significant glances and busy whispers of neigh- 
bours and acquaintance. With her, the agony of 
death was past. The world seemed too spectral 
for her to dread its censure. At last she gave 
birth to g dead infant, and for a long time her own 
life trembled in the balance. She recovered in a 
state of confirmed melancholy, and with visible 
indications of intellect more impaired than ever. 


“A shadow seemed to rise 
From out her thoughts, and turned to dreariness 
All blissful hopes and sunny memories.” 


She was no longer invited to visit with the 
young people of the neighbourhood ; and the envy 
excited by her uncommon beauty showed itself in 
triumph over her blighted reputation. Her father 
thought it a duty to reprove her for sin, and her 
step-mother said some cutting words about the 
disgrace her conduct had brought upon the family. 
But no kind Christian heart strengthened her with 
the assurance that one false step in life might be 
forgiven and retrieved. Thyp was the lily broken 
in its budding beauty, and its delicate petals 
blighted by harsh winds. 

oor Lizzy felt this depressing atmosphere of 
neglect and scorn ; but fortunately with less keen- 
ness than she would have done, before brain was 
stultified, and heart congealed by shame and sor- 
row. She no longer showed much feeling about 
anything, except the little blue bench marked W. 
and E. Every moment that she could steal from 
household labours, she would retire to her little 
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room, and, seated on this bench, would read over 
William's letters, and those other letters, which 
had crushed her loving heart. She would not 
allow any person to remove the bench from her 
bedside, or to place a foot upon it. To such in- 
animate objects does the poor human heart cling in 
its desolation. 

Years passed away monotonously with Eliza- 
beth ; years of loneliness and labour. Some young 
men, attracted by her beauty, and emboldened by 
a knowledge of her weakness, approached her 
with familiarity, which they intended for flattery. 
But their profligacy was too thinly disguised to be 
dangerous to a nature like hers. She turned 
coldly from them afl, with feelings of disgust and 
weariness. 

When she was about twenty-three years old, 
she went to Philadelphia to do household work for 
a family that wished to hire her. Important 
events followed this change, but a veil of obscurity 
rests over the causes that produced them. After 
some months’ residence in the city, her health 
failed more and more, and she returned to the 
country. She was still] competent to discharge the 
lighter duties of houschold labour, but she seemed 
to perform them all mechanically, and with a dull 
stupor. After a time, it became obvious that she 
would again be a mother. When questioned, her 
answers were incoherent and contradictory. Some 
said she must be a very base low creature to com- 
mit this second fault; but more kindly natures 
said, “ She was always soft-hearted and yielding, 
from childhood; and she is hardly a respon- 
sible being ; for trouble and continual fits have 
made her almost an idiot.” At last she gave birth 
to twins. She wept when she saw them ; but they 
seemed to have no power to withdraw her mind 
from its disconsolate wanderings. When they 
were a few months old, she expressed a wish to 
return to Philadelphia ; and a lad, belonging to 
the family where she had remained during her 
illness, agreed to convey her part of the way in a 
waggon. When they came into the public road, she 
told him she could walk the rest of the way, and 
begged him to return. He left her seated on a 
rock, near a thick grove, nursing her babes. She 
was calm and gentle, but sad and abstracted as 
usual. That was in the morning. Where or how 
she spent the day was never known. Toward 
night she arrived in Philadelphia, at the house 
where she had formerly lived. She seemed very 
haggard and miserable ; what few words she said 
were abrupt and unmeaning; and her attitudes 
and motions had the sluggish apathy of an insane 
person. 

The next day, there was a rumour afloat that 
two strangled infants had been found in a grove 
on the road from Chester. Of course this ¢ireum- 
stance soon became connected with her name. 
When she was arrested, she gave herself up with 
the same gloomy indifference that marked all her 
actions. She denied having committed the mur- 
der : but when asked who she supposed had done 
it, she sometimes shuddered and said nothing, 
sometimes said she did not know, and sometimes 
answered the children were still living, When 
conveyed to prison, she asked for pen and ink, and 
in a short letter, rudely penned, she begged Wil- 
liam to come to her, and to bring from her bed- 
room the little blue bench they used to sit upon in 
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the happy days of childhood. He came at once, 
and long did the affectionate couple stand locked 
in each other’s arms, sobbing, and without the 
power to speak. It was not until the second inter- 
view that her brother could summon courage to 
ask whether she really committed the crime of 
which she was accused. 

“Oh no, William,” she replied, “you could not 
suppose IT did.” 

“You must indeed have been dreadfully 
changed, dear Lizzy,” said he ; “for you used to 
have a heart that could not hurt a kitten.” 

“J am dreadfully changed,” she answered, “ but 
I never wanted to harm anythyng.” 

He took her hand, played sadly with the ema- 
ciated fingers, and after a strong effort to control 
his emotions, he said, in a subdued voice, “ Lizzy, 
dear, can you tell me who did do it?” 

She stared at him with a wild intense gaze, that 
made him shudder, Then looking fearfully towar:1 
the door, she said, in a strange mutiled whisper, 
Did what?” Poor William bowed his head over 
the hand that he held in his own, and wept like a 
child. 

During various successive interviews, he could 
obtain no satisfactory answer to the important 
question. Sometimes she merely gazed at him 
with a vacant inane expression ; sometimes she 
faintly answered that she did not know 3; and 
sometimes she said she believed the babes were still 
alive. She gradually became more quiet and rational 
under her brother’s soothing influence ; and one 
day, when he had repeatedly assured her that she 
could safely trast her seerets to his faithful heart, 
she said with a suppressed whisper, as if she 
feared the sound of her own voice, “ Ze did it.” 

“ Who is he ?” asked the brother, gently. 

“The father,” she replied. 

“ Did you know he meant to do it ?” 

“No. He told me he would meet me and give 
me some money. But when [ asked him for some- 
thing to support the children, he was angry, and 
choked them. I was frightened, and felt taint. 1 
don’t know what I did. I woke up and found 
myself on the ground alone, and the babies lying 
among the bushes.” 

“ What is his name, and where does he live?” 
inquired the brother. . 

She gave him a wild look of distress, and said- - 
“Oh, don’t ask me. I ought not to have done so. 
I ama poor sinner—a poor sinner. But everybody 
deserted me ; the world was very cold ; L had no- 
body to love 5 and he was very kind to me.” 

But tell me his name,” urged the brother. 

She burst into a strange mad laugh, picked 
nervously at the handkerchicf she held in her hand, 
and repeated, idiotically, “ Name ? name? I guess 
the babies are alive now. I don’t know—I don't 
know ; but I guess they are.”’ 

To the lawycr she would say nothing, except to 

deny that she committed the murder. All their 
exertions could wring from her nothing more dis- 
tinct than the story she had briefly told her bro- 
ther. During her trial, the expression of her 
countenance was stupidand vacant. At times, she 
would drum on the railing before her, and stare 
round on the crowd with a bewildered look, as if 
unconscious where she was. The deranged state 
of her mind was strongly urged by her lawyer ; 
but his opponent replied that all this might be 
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assumed. To the story she had told in prison, it 
was answered that her not telling of the murder at 
the time made her an accomplice. After the usual 
display of legal ingenuity on both sides, the jury 
brought her in guilty of murder, and the poor for- 
lorn demented creature was scntenced to be hung 
at Chester. 

The wretched brother was so stunned by the 
blow, that at first he could not collect his thoughts. 
But it soon occurred to him that the terrible doom 
might still be arrested, ifthe case could be brought 
suitably before the governor. A petition was 
accordingly drawn up, setting forth the alienation 
of mind to which she had been subject, in conse- 
quence of fits, and the extreme doubtfulness whe- 
ther she committed the murder. Her youth, her 
beauty, the severe sorrows of her life, and the ob- 
viously impaired state of her reason, touched many 
hearts, and the petition was rapidly signed. When 
William went to her cell to bid her adieu, he tried 
to cheer her with the hope of pardon. She 
listened with a listless apathy. Butwhen he pressed 
her hand, and with a mournful smile said, “ Good- 
bye, dear Lizzy ; I shall come back soon, and 1 
hope with good news,” she pointed tearfully to the 
little blue beneli and said, “ Let what will happen, 
Willie, take care of that, for my sake.” He 
answered with a choked voice ; and as he turned 
away, the tears flowed fast down his manly cheeks. 
She listened to the echoes of his steps, and when 
she could hear them no longer, she threw herself 
on the floor, laid her head down on the little blue 
bench, kissed the letters carved upon it, and 
sobbed as she had not sobbed sinee she was first 
deserted by her false lover. When the jailor went 
in to carry her supper, he found her asleep thus, 
Rich masses of her glossy brown hair fell over 
her pale, but still lovely face, on which rested a 
screne smile, as if she were happy in her dreams. 
Ho stood and gazed upon her, and his hard hand 
brushed away 2 tear. Some motion that he made 
disturbed her slumber. She opencd Retr eyes, 
from whicli there beamed for a moment a rational 
and happy expression, as she said, “I was out in 
the woods, behind the house, holding my little 
apron to catch the nuts that Willie threw down. 
Mother smiled at me from a blue place between 
two clouds, and said, ‘Come to me, my child.” 

The next day a clergyman came to see her. He 
spoke of the penalty for sin, and the duty of being 
resigned to the demands of justice. She heard 
his words, as a mother hears street sounds when 
she is watching a dying babe. They conveyed to 
her no import. When asked if she repented of her 
sins, she said she had been a weak erring creature, 
and she hoped that she was penitent ; but that she 
never committed the murder. 

“Arc you resigned to die, if a pardon should not 
be obtained ?” he asked. 

“ Oh yes,” she replied, “1 want to dic.” 

He prayed with her in the spirit of real human 
love ; and this soothed her heart. She spoke sel- 
dom, after her brother’s departure ; and often she 
did not appear to hear when she was spoken to. 
She sat on the little blue bench, gazing vacantly on 
the floor, like one already out of the body. 

In those days, there was briefer interval between 
sentence and execution than at present. The fatal 
day and hour soon arrived, and still no tidings 
from the governor. Men came to lead her to the 
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gallows. She seemed to understand what they 
said to her, and turned meekly to obey their 
orders. But she stopped suddenly, gazed on the 
little blue bench, and said in a gasping tone, “ Has 
William come?” When they told her no, a shud- 
der seemed to go over her, and her pale face 
became still paler. A bit of looking-glass hung on 
the wall in front of her; and as she raised her 
head, she saw the little curl that had received her 
mother’s caresses, and the first kiss of love. With 
a look of the most intense agony, she gave a loud 
groan, and burying her face in her hands, fell for- 
ward on the shoulder of the sheriff. 
* 2 * * * 

Poor William had worked with the desperate 
energy of despair, and the governor, after bricf 
delay, granted a pardon. But in those days, the 
facilities for travelling were few ; and it happened 
that the country was inundated with heavy rains, 
which everywhere impeded his progress. He 
stopped neither for food nor rest. ; but everywhere 
the floods and broken roads hindered him. When 
he came to Darby Creek, which was usually ford- 
able, it was swollen too high to be crossed, and it 
was some time before a boat could be obtained. In 
agony of mind he pressed onward, till his horse 
fell dead under him. Half frantic, he begged for 
another at any price, mounted, and rode furiously. 
From the top of a hill, he saw a crowd assembled 
round the place of execution. He waved his hand- 
kerchief, he shouted, he screamed. But in the 
excitement of the moment he was not heard or 
noticed. All eyes were fastened on the gallows ; 
and soon the awful object came within his own 
vision. Father of mercies |! There are a woman’s 
garments floating in the air, There is a struggling, 
a quivering——and all is still. 

With a shrick that pierced the ears of the mul- 
titude, the desperate rider plunged forward ; his 
horse fell under him, and shouting, “ A pardon ! 
A pardon!” he rolled senseless on the ground. 
He came too late. The unhappy Elizabeth was 
dead. The poor young creature, guilty of too 
much heart, and too little brain to guide it, had 
been murdered by law, and men called it justice. 

Pale as a ghost, with hair suddenly whitened by 
excess of anguish, the wretched brother bent over 
the corpse of that beautiful sistér whom he had 
loved so well. They spoke to him of resignation 
to God’s will. He answered not ; for it was not 
clear to him that the cruelty of man 7s the will of 
God. Reverently and tenderly, he cut from that 
fair brow the favourite little curl, twined about 
with so many sacred memories, and once a source 
of girlish innocent joy to the yearning heart, that 
slept so calmly now. He took the little bench 
from its cold corner in the prison, and gathering 
together his small personal property, he retired to a 
lonely cave in Dauphin county. He shunned all 
intercourse with his fellow men, and when spoken 
to, answered briefly and solemnly. There he 
died a few years ago, at an advanced age. He is 


well remembered in the region round about, as 
Wiiiiam tHE Hermit. 
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THE NEIGHBOUR-IN-LAW. 


‘* Who blesses others in his daily deeds, 
Will find the healing that his spirit needs ; 
For every flower in others’ pathway strewn, 
Confers its fragrant beauty on our own.” 


‘So you are going to live in the same building 
with Hetty Turnpenny,” said Mrs. Lane to Mrs. 
Fairweather. “ You will find nobody to envy you. 
If her temper does not prove too much even for 
your good-nature, it will surprise all who know 
her. We lived there a ycar, and that is as long as 
anybody ever tried gt” 

“Poor Hetty!” replied Mrs. Fairweather, 
“she has had much to harden her. Her mother 
died too carly for her to remember ; her father 
was very severe with her, and the only lover she 
ever had, borrowed the savings of her years of 
toil, and spent them in dissipation. But Hetty, 
notwithstanding her sharp features, and sharper 
words, certainly has a kind heart. In the midst 
of her greatest poverty, many were the stockings 
she knit, and the warm waistcoats she made, for 
the poor drunken lover, whom she had too much 
good sense to marry. Then you know she feeds 
and clothes her brother’s orphan child.” 

“If you eall it feeding and clothing,” replied 
Mrs. Lane. “The poor child looks cold, and 
pinched, and frightened all the time, as if she were 
chased by the east wind. I used to tell Miss 
Turnpenny she ought to be ashamed of herself, to 
keep the poor little thing at work all the time, 
without one minute to play. If she docs but look 
at the cat, as it runs by the window, Aunt Hetty 
gives her a rap over the knuckles. I used to tell 
her she would make the girl just such another sour 
old crab as herself.” 

“That must have been very improving to her 
disposition,’ replied Mrs. Fairweather, with a 
good-humoured smile. But in justice to poor 
Aunt Hetty, you ought to remember that she had 
just such a cheerless childhood herself, Flowers 
grow where there is sunshine.” 

‘“] know you think everybody ought to live in 
the sunshine,” rejoined Mrs. Lane ; “ and it must 
be confessed that you carry it with you wherever 
yougo. If Miss Turnpenny has a heart, I dare say 
you will find it out, though I never could, and 
I never heard of any one else that could. All the 
families within hearing of her tongue call her the 
Neighbour-in-law.” 

Certainly the prospect was not very encourag- 
ing; for the house Mrs. Fairweather proposed 
to occupy, was not only under the same roof with 
Miss Turnpenny, but the buildings had one com- 
mon yard in the rear, and one common space fora 
garden in front. The very first day she took 
possession of her new habitation, she called on the 
Neighbour-in-law. Aunt Hetty had taken the pre- 
caution to extinguish the fire, lest the new neigh- 
bour should want hot water, before her own 
wood and coal arrived. Her first salutation was, 
“If you want any cold water, there ’s a pump 
seross the street ; I don’t like to have my house 
Slopped all over.” 

“J am glad you are so tidy, neighbour Turn- 
penny,” replied Mrs. Fairweather. “It is ex- 
tremely pleasant to have neat neighbours. I will 
try to keep everything as bright as a new five cent 
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piece, for I see that will please you. I came in 
merely to say good morning, and to ask if you 
could spare little Peggy to run up and down stairs 
for me, while I am getting my furniture in order. 
I will pay her sixpence an hour.” 

Aunt Hetty had begun to purse up her mouth 
for a refusal ; but the promise of sixpence an hour 
relaxed her features at once. Little Peggy sat 
knitting a stocking very diligently, with a rod 
lying on the table beside her. She looked up with 
timid wistfulness, as if the prospect of any change 
was like a release from prison. When she heard 
consent given, a bright colour flushed her cheeks. 
She was evidently of an impréssible temperament, 
for good or evil. “ Now mind and behave your- 
self,” said Aunt Hetty ; “and see that you keep 
at work the whole time. If I hear one word of 
complaint, you know what you’ll get when you 
come home.” ‘The rose-colour subsided from 
Peggy’s pale face,and she answered, “ Yes, ma’am,” 
very meckly. 

In the neighbour’s house all went quite other- 
wise. No switch lay on the table, and instead of, 
“ Mind how you do that: if you don’t [ll punish 
you,” she heard the gentle words, “ There, dcar, 
see how carefully you can carry that up stairs. Why, 
what a nice handy little girl you are!”? Under 
this enlivening influence, Peggy worked like a bee, 
and soon began to hum much more agreeably than 
abee. Aunt Hetty was always in the habit of 
saying, “Stop your noise and mind your work.” 
But the new friend patted her on the head, and 
said, “ What a pleasant voice the little girl has! It 
is like the birds in the field. By and by, you shall 
hear my music-box.” This opened wide the win- 
dows of the poor little shut-up heart, so that the 
sunshine could stream in, and the birds fly in and 
out, carolling. The happy child tuned up like a 
lark, as she tripped lightly up and down stairs, on 
various household errands. But though she took 
heed to observe all the direetions given her, her 
head was all the time filled with conjectures what 
sort of a thing a music-box might be. She was a 
little afraid the kind lady would forget to show it 
to her. She kept at work, however, and asked no 
questions ; she only looked very curiously at every- 
thing that resembled a box. At last Mrs. Fair- 
weather said, “1 think your little feet must be 
tired, by this time. We will rest awhile, and cat 
some gingerbread.” The child took the offered 
cake, with a humble little courtesy, and carefully 
held out her apron to prevent any crumbs from 
falling on the floor, But suddenly the apron 
dropped, and the crumbs were all strewn about. 
(fis that a little bird !” she exclaimed eagerly, 
‘Where is @ 2? Is he inthis room?” The new 
friend smiled, and told her that was the music- 
box ; and after awhile she opened it, and explained 
what made the sounds, Then she took out a pile 
of books from one of the baskets of goods, and told 
Peggy she might look at the pictures, till she called 
her. The little girl stepped forward eagerly to 
take them, and then drew back, as if afraid. 
“What is the matter ?” asked Mrs. Fairweather ; 
“Tam very willing to trust you with the books. TI 
keep them on purpose to amuse children.” Peggy 
looked down with her finger on her lip, and an- 
swered in a constrained voice, “ Aunt Turnpenny 
won't like it if 1 play.” “ Don’t trouble yourself 
about that. I will make it all right with Aunt 





Hetty,” replied the friendly one. Thus assured, 
she gave herself up to the full enjoyment of the 
picture books ; and when she was summoned to 
her work, she obeyed with a cheerful alacrity that 
would have astonished her stern relative. When 
the labours of the day were concluded, Mrs. Fair- 
weather accompanied her home, paid for all the 
hours she had been absent, and warmly praised 
her docility and diligence. “ It is lucky for her that 
she behaved so well,” replied Aunt Hetty ; “if 1 
had heard any complaint, I should have given 
her a whipping, and sent her to bed without her 
supper.” 

Poor little Peggy went to sleep that night with 
a lighter heart than she had ever felt, since she 
had been an orphan. Her first thought in the 
morning was whether the new neighbour would 
want her service again during the day. Her desire 
that it should be so, soon became obvious to Aunt 
Hetty, and excited an undefined jealousy and dis- 
like of a person who so easily made herself beloved. 
Without exactly acknowledging to herself what 
were her own motives, she ordered Pegyy to gather 
all the sweepings of the kitchen and court into a 
small pile, and leave it on the frontier line of her 
neighbour's premises. Peggy ventured to ask 
timidly whether the wind would not blow it about, 
and she received a box on the ear for her imperti- 
nence. It chanced that Mrs. Fairweather, quite 
unintentionally, heard the words and the blow. 
She gave Aunt Hetty’s anger time enough to cool, 
then stepped out into the court, and after arrang- 
ing divers little matters, she called aloud to her 
domestic, “ Sally, how came you to leave this pile 
of dirt here? Didn't I tell you Miss Turnpenny 
was very neat? Pray make haste and sweep it 
up. I wouldn’t have her see it on any account. I 
told her I would try to keep everything nice about 
the premises. She is so particular herself, and it 
is a comfort to have tidy neighbours.” The girl, 
who had been previously instructed, smiled as she 
came out with brush and dust-pan, and swept quietly 
away the pile, that was intended as a declaration of 
border war. 

But another source of annoyance presented itself, 
which could not so casily be disposed of. Aunt 
Hetty had acat, a lean scragey animal, that looked 
as if she were often kicked and seldom fed ; and 
Mrs. Fairweather had a fat, frisky little dog, always 
ready for a caper. He took a distaste to poor 
poverty-stricken Tab, the first time he saw her ; 
and no coaxing could induce him to alter his opi- 
nion. His name was Pink, but he was anything but 
a pink of behaviour in his neighbourly relations. 
Poor Tab could never set foot out of doors without 
being saluted with a growl, and ashort sharp bark, 
that frightened her out of her senses, and made 
her run into the house, with her fur all on end. 
If she even ventured to doze a little on her own 
door-step, the enemy was on the watch, and the 
moment her eyes closed, he would wake her with 
a bark and a box on the ear, and off he would run. 
Aunt Hetty vowed she would scald him. It was a 
burning shame, she said, for folks to keep dogs to 
worry their neighbours’ cats. Mrs. Fairweather 
invited Tabby to dine, and made much of her, and 
patiently endeavoured to teach her dog to eat from 
the same plate. But Pink sturdily resolved he 
would be scalded first ; that he would. He could 
not have been more obstinate in his opposition, if 
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he and Tab had belonged to different sects in 
Christianity. While his mistress was patting Tab 
on the head, and reasoning the point with him, he 
would at times manifest a degrec of indifference, 
amounting to toleration ; but the moment he was 
left to his own free will, he would give the invited 
guest a hearty cuff with his paw, and send her home 
spitting like a small steam-engine, Aunt Hetty 
considered it her own peculiar privilege to cuff the 
poor animal, and it was too much for her patience 
to see Pink undertake to assist in making Tab 
unhappy. On oue of these occasions she rushed 
into her neighbour's apartments, and faced Mrs. Fair- 
weather, with one hand resting on her hip, and the 
forctinger of the other making very wrathful ges- 
ticulations. “7 tell you what, madam, T won't. put 
up with such treatment much longer,” said she ; 
“ T°]l poison that dog ; see if 1 don’t 5; and I shan't 
wait long, cither, | ean tell you. What you keep 
such an impudent little beast for, I don't know, 
without you do it on purpose to plague your neigh- 
bours.” 

“JT am really sorry he behaves so,” replied Mrs, 
Fairweather, mildly. Poor Tab !” 

“Poor Tab!” sereamed Miss Turnpenny. 
“What do you mean by calling her poor? Do 
you mean to fling it up to me that my cat don’t 
have cnough to cat?” 

“J didit think of such a thing,” replied Mrs. 
Fairweather. “T ealled her poor Tab, beeause 
Pink plagues her so, that she has no peace of her 
life. I agree with you, neighbour Turnpenny ; it 
is not right to keep a dog that disturbs the ncigh- 
bourhood. I am attached to poor little Pink, 
because he belongs to my son, who has gone to 
sea, Lwas in hopes he would soon leave off quar- 
relling with the cat; but if he won’t be neigh- 
hourly, I] will send him out in the country to 
board. Sally, will you bring me one of the pics 
we baked this morning? 1 should like to have 
Miss Turnpenny taste of them.” 

The crabbed neighbour was helped abundantly ; 
and while she was eating the pie, the friendly ma- 
tron edged in many a kind word concerning little 
Peggy, whom she praised as a. remarkably capable, 
industrious child. 

“Tam glad you find her 80,” rejoined Aunt 
Hetty : “1 should get precious little work out of 
her, if I didn’t keep a switch in sight.” 

“YT manage children pretty much as the man 
did the donkey,” replied Mrs, Fairweather. Not 
an inch would the poor beast stir, for all his 
master’s beating and thumping. But a neighbour 
tied some fresh turnips to a stick, and fastened 
them so that they swung directly before the don- 
key’s nose, and off he sct on a brisk trot, in hopes 
of overtaking them.” 

Aunt Hetty, without observing how very closcly 
the comparison applied to her own management of 
Peggy, said, “That will do very well for folks that 
have plenty of turnips to spare.” 

* For the matter of that,” answered Mrs. Fair- 
weather, “whips cost somcthing, as well as tur- 
nips ; and since one makes the donkey stand still, 
and the other makes him trot, it is easy to decide 
which is the most economical. But, neighbour 
Turnpenny, since you like my pies so well, pray 
take one home with you. Iam afraid they will 
mould before we can eat them up.” 

Aunt Hetty had come in for a quarrel, and 
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she was astonished to find herself going out with a 
pic. “ Well, Mrs. Fairweather,” said she, “ you 
arc a neighbour. IT thank you a thousand times.” 
When she reached her own door, she hesitated for 
an instant, then turned back, pie in hand, to say, 
“ Neighbour Fairweather, you needn’t trouble your- 
self about sending Pink away. It's negral you 
should like the little creature, seeing he belongs to 
your son, Ill try to keep Tab in doors, and per- 
haps after a while they will agree better.” 

“ | hope they will,” replied the friendly matron. 
“ We will try them awhile longer, and if they per- 
sist in quarrelling, 1 will send the dog into the 
country.” Pink, Who was sleeping in a chair, 
stretched himself and gaped. His kind mistress 
patted him on the head. © Ah, you foolish little 
beast,” said she, “ what’s the use of plaguing poor 
Tab ?” 

“ Well, J do say,” observed Sally, smiling, “ you 
are a master woman for stopping a quarrel.” 

“T Jearned a good lesson when I was a little 
girl,’ rejomed Mrs. Fairweather. “One frosty 
morning, | was looking out of the window into my 
father’s barn-yard, where stood many cows, oxen, 
and horses, waiting to drink. It was one of those 
cold snapping mornings, when a slight thing irvi- 
tates both man and beast. The cattle all stood 
very still and meck, till one of the cows attempted 
to tarn round. In making the attempt, she hap- 
pened to hit her next neighbour ; whereupon the 
neighbour kicked and hit another. In five minutes, 
the whole herd were kicking and hooking cach’ 
other, with all fury. Some Jay sprawling on the 
ice, others were slipping about, with their hind 
heels reared in the air. My mother laughed, and 
said, ‘See what comes of kicking when you ’re hit. 
Just so l’ve seen one cross word set a whole family 
by the ears, some frosty morning.’ Afterward, if 
my brothers or myself were a little irritable, she 
would say, ‘Take care, children, Remember how 
the fight in the barn-yard began. Never give a 
kick fora hit, and you will save yourself and others 
a deal of trouble.’ ” 

That same afternoon, the sunshiny dame stepped 
ito Aunt Hetty’s rooms, where she found Pegey 
sewing, as usual, with the eternal switch on the 
table beside her. “Tam obliged to go to Harlem, 
on business,” said she : “1 feel rather lonely with- 
out company, and LT always like to have a child 
with me. Jf you will oblige me by letting Pegg 
go, I will pay her fare in the omnibus.” 

“She has her spelling lesson to get before night,” 
replied Aunt Hetty. “I don’t approve of young 
folks going a pleasuring, and neglecting their educa- 
tion.” 
“ Neither do I,” rejoincd her neighbour ; “but 
T think there is a great deal of education that is 
not found in books. The fresh air will make Peggy 
grow stout aud active, I prophesy that she will 
do great eredit to your bringing up.” The sugared 
words, and the remembrance of the sugared pie, 
touched the soft place in Miss Turnpenny’s heart, 
and she told the astonished Peggy that she might 
fo and put on her best gown and bonnet. The 
poor child began to think that this new neighbour 
was certainly one of the good fairies she read 
about in the picture books. The excursion was 
enjoyed as only a city child can enjoy the country. 
The world seems such a pleasant place, when the 
fetters are off, end Nature folds the young heart 
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lovingly on her bosom! A flock of real birds and 
two living butterflics put the little orphan in a 
perfect ecstasy. She ran and skipped. One could 
see that she might be graceful, if she were only 
free, She pointed to the ficlds covered with dande- 
lions, and said, “See how pretty! 1t looks as if 
the stars had come down to lie on the grass.” Ah, 
our little stintcd Peggy has poetry in her, though 
Aunt Hetty never found it out. Every human 
soul has the gcrm of some flowers within, and they 
would open, if they could only find sunshine and 
free air to expand in. 

Mrs. Fairweather was a practical philosopher, 
in her own small way. She observed that Miss 
Turnpenny really liked a pleasant tune ; and when 
winter came, she tried tou persuade her that sing- 
ing would be exeellent for Peggy’s lungs, and 
perhaps keep her from going into a consumption. 

“ My nephew, James Fairweather, keeps a sing- 
ing school,” said she; “and he says he will teach 
her gratis. You need not fecl under great obliga- 
tion; for her vuice will lead the whole school, and 
her ear is so quick, it will be no trouble at all to 
teach her. Perhaps you would go with us seme- 
times, neighbour Turnpenny? It is very pleasant 
to hear the children’s voices.” 

The cordage of Aunt Hetty’s mouth relaxed into 
asmile. She accepted the invitation, and was so 
much pleased, that she went every Sunday evening. 
The simple tunes, and the sweet young voices, fell 
hike dew on her dricd-up heart, and greatly aided 
the genial iifluence of her neighbour’s example. 
The rod silently disappeared from the table. If 
Peggy was disposed to be idle, it was only neces- 
sary to say, “ When you have finished your work, 
you may go and ask whether Mrs, Fairweather 
wants any crrands done.” Bless me, how the 
fingers flew! Aunt Hetty had learned to use 
turnips instead of the cudgel. 

When spring came, Mrs. Fairweather busied 
hersclf with planting roses and vines. Miss Turn- 
penny readily consented that Peggy should help 
her, and even refused to take any pay from such a 
good neighbour. But she maiitained her own 
opinion that it was a mere waste of time to cul- 
tivate flowers. The cheerful philosopher never 
disputed the point ; but she would sometimes say, 
“ ] have no room to plant this rose-bush. Neigh- 
bour Turnpenny, would you be willing to Iet me 
set it on your side of the yard? It will take very 
little room, and will need no care.” At another 
time, she would say, “ Well, really my ground is 
too full. Here is a root of Lady’s-delight. How 
bright and pert it looks. 1t seems a pity to throw 
it away. If you are willing, I will let Peggy plant 
it in what she calls her garden. It will grow of 
itself, without any care, and scatter seeds, that 
will come up and blossom in all the chinks of the 
bricks. I love it. It is such a bright good-natured 
little thing.” Thus by degrees, the crabbed 
maiden found herself surrounded by flowers; and 
she even declared, of her own accord, that they 
did look pretty. 

One day, when Mrs. Lane called upon Mrs. 
Fairweather, she found the old weed-grown yard 
bright and blooming. Tab, quite fat and slcek, 
was asleep, in the sunshine, with her paw on Pink’s 
neck, and little Pegey was singing at her work, as 
blithe as a bird. 

* How cheerful you look here !” said Mrs, Lane. 
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“And so you have really taken the house for 
another year. Pray, how do you manage to get 
on with the Neighbour-in-law ?” 

“ ] tind her a very kind obliging ucighbour,” 
replied Mrs. Fairweather. | 

“ Well, this ¢s a miracle!” exclaimed Mrs, Lane. 
“ Nobody but you would have undertaken to thaw 
out Aunt Hetty’s heart.” 

“« That is probably the rcason why it was never 
thawed,” rejoined her friend. “TI always told you, 
that not having cnough of sunshine was what ailed 
the world. Make people happy, and there will 
not be half the quarrelling, or a tenth part of the 
wickedness, there ts.” 

From this gospel of joy preached and practised, 
nobody derived so much benefit as little Peggy. 
fer nature, which was fast growing crooked and 
knotty, under the malign influence of constraint 
and fear, straightened up, budded and blossomed, 
in the genial atmosphere of cheerful kindness. 

Her affections and faculties were kept in such 
pleasant exercise, that constant lightness of heart 
made her almost handsome, ‘The young music- 
teacher thought her more than almost handsome ; 
for her affectionate soul shone more beamingly on 
him than on others, and Juve makes all things 
beautiful, 

When the orphan removed to her pleasant little 
cottage, on her wedding-day, she threw her arms 
round the blessed missionary of sunshine, and said, 
“Ah, thouw dear good Aunt, it is thou who hast 
made my life Fairweather.” 


SUE WAITS IN THE SPIRIT-LAND. 


A KOMANCE FOUNDED ON AN INDIAN TRADITION. 


“ A bard of many breathings 
Is the wind in sylvan wreathings, 
O'er mountain tops and through the woodland groves : 
Now fifeing and now drunmuning, 
Now howling and now humming, 
As it roves. 
Thongh the wind a strange tone waketh 
In every home it maketh, 
And the maple-tree responds not as the larch, 
Yet hurmony is playing 
Round aii the green arms swaying 
Neath heaven’s urch, 
Oh, what can be the teaching 
Of these forest voices preaching ? 
Tis that a brother's creed, though not like mine, 
May blend about God's altar, 


And help to fill the psalter, 


That's divine.” Eviza Cook. 


Pu-KEK-SHE-NO-QuA was famous among her tribe 
for her eloquent manner of relating stories. She 
treasured up all the old traditions, and though she 
repeated them trily, they came from her mouth in 
brighter pictures than from others, because she 
tipped all the edges with her own golden fancy. 
Onc might casily conjecture that there was poetry 
in the souls of her ancestry also; for they had 
given her a name which signifies, “I light from 
flying.” At fourteen years old, she was shut up 
in a hut by herself, to fast and dream, according 
to the custom of the Indians. She dreamed that 
the Morning Star cume down and nestled in her 
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bosom, like a bird; therefore she chose it for the 
Manitou, or Protecting Spirit of her life, and named 
her first-born son Wah-bu-nung-o, an Indian word 
for the Morning Star. The boy was handsome, 
brave and gentle; and his childhood gave early 
indications that he inherited the spiritual and poetic 
tendencies of his mother. At the threshold of his 
young life, he too was set apart to fast and dream. 
He dreamed of a wild rose-bush, in full bloom, and 
heard a voice saying, “She will wait for thee in 
the Spirit-land. Do not forsake her.” The Wild 
Rose was accordingly adopted as his Manitou. 

In a neighbouring wigwam was a girl named 
O-ge-bu-no-qua, which signifies the Wild Rose. 
When she, at twelve years old, was sent into retire- 
ment to fast and dream, she dreamed of a Star ; 
but she could tell nothing about it, only that it was 
mild, and looked at her. She wasa charming child, 
and grew into beautiful maidenhood. Her dark 
cheek looked like a rich brown autumn leaf, faintly 
tinged with crimson. Ter large eyes, shaded with 
deep black fringe, had a shy and somewhat mourn- 
ful tenderness of expression, Her voice scemed 
but the echo of her glance, it was so low and mu- 
sical] in tone, so plaintive in its cadences. Her 
well-rounded figure was pliant and graceful, and 
her motions were like those of some pretty, timid 
animal, that has always stepped to sylvan sounds. 

The handsome boy was but two years older than 
the beautiful girl. In childhood, they swung toge- 
ther in the same boughs, hand in hand they clam- 
bered the rocks, and gathered the flowers and 
berries of the woods. Living in such playful 
familiarity with the deer and the birds, the young 
blood flowed fresh and strong, their forms were 
vigorous, and their motions flexile and free. The 
Jarge dark eyes of Wah-bu-nung-o0 were tender 
and sad, and had a peculiarly deep, spiritual, in- 
ward-looking expression, as if he were the destined 
poet and prophet of his tribe. But the lofty car- 
riage of his head, the Apollo curve of his parted 
lips, and his aquiline nose, with open well-defined 
nostrils, expressed the pride and daring of a hunter 
and a warrior, 

It was very natural that the maiden should some- 
times think it a beautiful coincidence that a Star 
was her guardian spirit, and this handsome friend 
of her childhood was named the Morning Star. 
And when he told her of the Wild Rose of his 
dream, had he not likewise some prophetic thoughts ? 
Yortunately for the free and beautiful growth of 
their love, they lived out of the pale of civilization. 
There was no Mrs, Smith to remark how they 
looked at each other, and no Mrs. Brown to ques- 
tion the propriety of their rambles in the woods. 
The simple philosophy of the Indians had never 
taught that nature was a sin, and therefore nature 
was troubled with no sinful consciousness. When 
Wah-bu-nung-o hunted squirrels, O-ge-bu-no-qua 
thought it no harm to gather basket-stuff in the 
same woods, There was a lovely crescent-shaped 
island opposite the village, profusely covered with 
trees and vines, and carpeted with rich grasses and 
mosses, strewn with flowers. Clumps of young 
birches shone among the dark shrubbery, like 
slender columns of silver, and willows stooped so 
low to look in the mirror of the waters, that their 
graceful tresses touched the stream. Here, above 








for his bows and arrows. Often, when day was 
declining, and the calm river reflected the western 
sky, glowing with amber light, and fleckered with 
little fleecy rose-coloured clouds, his canoe might 
be seen gliding across the waters. Sometimes 
O-ge-bu-no-qua was waiting for him on the island, 
and sometimes he stecred the boat for the grove 
of willows, while she urged it forward with the 
light swift stroke of her paddle. 

Civilized man is little to be trusted under such 
circumstances ; but Nature, subjected to no false 
restraints, manifests her innate modesty, and even 
in her child-like abandonment to impulse, rebukes 
by her innocence the unclean sclf-consciousness of 
artificial society. ith a quiet grave tenderness, 
the young Indian assisted his beautiful companion 
in her tasks, or spoke to her from time to time, as 
they met by brook or grove, in the pursuit of their 
different avocations. Her Manitou, the Morning 
Star of the sky, could not have been more truly 
her protecting spirit. 

It was on her sixteenth birth-day that they, for 
the first time, lingered on the island after twilight. 
The Indians, with an untaught poetry of modesty, 
never talk of love under the bright staring gaze of 
day. Only amid the silent shadows do they yield 
to its gentle influence. O-ge-bu-no-qua was born 
with the roses ; therefore this birth-night of their 
acknowledged love was, im that beautiful month, 
named by the Indians “the Moon of Flowers.” It 
was a lovely evening, and surpassingly fair was the 
scene around them. The picturesque little village 
of wigwams, on the other side of the river, gave a 
smiling answer to the sun’s farewell. The abrupt 
heights beyond were robed in the richest foliage, 
through which the departing rays streamed like a 
golden shower. In the limitless forest, the tall 
trees were of noble proportions, because they had 
room cnough to grow upward and outward with a 
strong free grace. In the flowery glades of the 
islands, flocks of pigeons, and other smaller birds, 
cooed and chirped. Soon all subsided into moon- 
silence, and the elysian stillness was interrupted 
only by the faint ripple of the sparkling river, the 
lone cry of the whippowill, or the occasional plash 
of some restless bull-frog. The lovers sat side by 
side on a grassy knoll. An evening breeze gave 
them a gentle kiss as it passed, and brought them 
a love-token of fragrance from a rose-bush that 
grew at their fect. Wah-bu-nung-o gathered one 
of the blossoms, by the dim silvery light, and placing 
it in the hand of O-ge-bu-no-qua, he said, in a voice 
tender and bashful as a young girl's: “ Thou 
knowest the Great Spirit has given me the wild 
rose for a Manitou. 1] have told thee my dream ; 
but I have never told thee, thou sweet rose of my 
life, how sadly I interpret it.” 

She nestled closer in his bosom, and gazing ear- 
nestly on a bright star in the heavens, the Manitou 
of her own existence, she murmured, almost inau- 
dibly, “ How dost thou?” His brave strong arm 
encircled her in a closer embrace, as he answered 
with gentle solemnity, “The Rose will go to the 
Spirit-land, and leave her Star to mourn alone.” 
The maiden’s eyes filled with tears, as she replied, 


* But the Rose will wait for her Star. Thus said 


the voice of the dream.” 
They sat silently leaning on each other, till Wah- 


all other places, did the maiden love to go to gather | bu-nung-o took up the pipe, that lay beside him, 


twigs for baskets, and the young man to select wood 
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mating season ; their twin-born love and music 
pass away together, with the roses; and the Indian 
plays on his pipe only while he is courting. It is 
a rude kind of flute, with two or three stops, and 
very limited variety of tone. The life of a savage 
would not be fitly expressed in rich harmonies ; 
and life in any form never fashions to itself instru- 
ments beyond the wants of the soul. But the 
sounds of this pipe, with its perpetual return of 
sweet simple chords, and its wild flourishes, like 
the closing strain of a bob o’ link, was in pleasing 
accord with the primeval beauty of the scene. 
When the pipe paused for awhile, O-ge-bu-no-qua 
warbled a wild plaintive little air, which her mother 
used to sing to her, when @he swung from the 
boughs in her queer little birch-bark cradle. 
Indian music, like the voices of inanimate nature, 
the wind, the forest, and the sea, is almost inva- 
riably in the minor mode ; and breathed as it now 
was to the silent moon, and with the shadow of the 
dream interpretation still resting on their souls, it 
was oppressive in its mournfulncss. The song 
hushed ; and O-ge-bu-no-qua, clinging closer to her 
lover's arm, whispered in tones of superstitious 
fear, “Does it not seem to you as if the Great 
Spirit was looking at us?” Yes, and see how he 
smiles,” replicd Wah-bu-nung-o, in bolder and 
more cheerful accents, as he pointed to the spark- 
ling waters. “The decr and the birds are not sad ; 
let us be like them.” 

He spoke of love ; of the new wigwam he would 
build for his bride, and the game he would bring 
down with his arrow. These home-pictures roused 
emotions too strong for words. Stolid and imper- 
turbable as the Indian race seem in the presence 
of spectators, in these lonely hours with the 
beloved one, they too learn that love is the glowing 
wine, the exhilarating “ fire-water” of the soul. 

* * * * * 

When they returned, no one questioned them. 
It was the most natural thing in the world that 
they should love each other ; and natural polite- 
ness respected the freedom of their young hearts. 
No marriage settlements, no precautions of the 
law, were necessary. There was no person to 
object, whenever he chose to lead her into his wig- 
wam, and by that simple circumstance she became 
his wife. The next day, as O-ge-bu-no-qua sat 
under the shadow of an clm, busily braiding mats, 
Wah-bu-nung-o passed by, carrying poles, whica 
he had just cut in the woods, He stopped and 
spoke to her, and the glance of her wild melan- 
choly eye met his with a beautiful expression of 
timid fondness, The next moment, she looked 
down and blushed very deeply. The poles were 
for the new wigwam, and so were the mats she was 
braiding ; and she had promised her lover that as 
soon as the wigwam was finished, she would come 
and live with him. He conjectured her thoughts; 
but he did not smile, neither did he tell her that 
her blush was as beautiful as the brilliant flower of 
the Wickapee ; but that bashful loving glance 
filled him with an inward warmth. Its beaming, 
yet half-veiled tenderness passed into his soul, and 
was never afterward forgotten. 

That afternoon, all the young men of the tribe 
went a few miles up the river to fish. Sad tidings 
awaited their return. Ong-pa-tonga, the Big Elk, 
chief of a neighbouring tribe, in revenge for some 
trifling affront, had attacked the village in their 
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absence, wounded some of the old warriors, and 

carried off several of the women and children, 

The blooming Wild Rose was among the enptives. 

Wah-bu-nung-o was frantic with rage and despair. 

A demon seemed to have taken possession of his 

brave, but usually gentle soul. He spoke few 

words, but his eyes gleamed with a fierce unnatural 

fire. He painted himself with the colours of eternal 

enmity to the tribe of Big Elk, and secretly gloated 
over plans of vengeance. An opportunity soon 
offered to waylay the transgressors on their return 
from a hunting expedition. Several women ac- 
companicd the party, to carry their game and 
blankets. One of these, the wife of Big Elk, was 
killed by an arrow, and some of the men were 
wounded. This slight taste of vengeance made 
the flames of hatred burn more intensely. The 
image of his enemy expiring by slow tortures 
was the only thought that brought pleasure to 
the soul of Wah-bu-nung-o. Twice he had him 
nearly in his power, but was bafHed by eunning. 
In one of the skirmishes between the contending 
tribes, he took captive a woman and her two 
children. Being questioned concerning the fate of 
Q-ge-bu-no-qua, she said that Big Elk, in revenge 
for the loss of his wife, had killed her with his war- 
club, For a moment, Wah-bu-nung-o stood as if 
suddenly changed to stone ; then his Indian firm- 
ness forsook hin, he tore his hair, and howled in 
frantic agony. But in the midst of this whirlwind 
of grief, the memory of his dream came like a still 
snuul voice, and whispered, “She waits for thee in 
the Spirit-land. Do not forsake her.” The mad 
fire of his cye changed to the mildest and deepest 
mclancholy. He promised the captive that she 
and her children should be treated kindly, and 
allowed to return to her tribe, if she would guide 
him to the maiden’s grave. 

Leaving her children in his own village, as a 
security against treachery, he followed her through 
the forest, till they came to a newly-made mound, 
with a few stones piled upon it. This she said was 
Q-ge-bu-no-qua’s grave. The young warrior gazed 
on it silently, with folded arms. No cry, or groan, 
escaped him ; though in the depths of his soul was 
sorrow more bittcy than death. Thus he remained 
for a long time. At last, he turned to take a care- 
ful inspection of the seene around him, and marked 
a tree with the point of his arrow. Then com- 
manding tle woman to walk before him, he strode 
homeward in perfect silence. A monotonous ac- 
companiment of tree-whispering alone responded 
tu the farewell dirge in his heart. Ashe looked on 
the boundless wilderness, and gazed into its dark 
mysterious depths, wild and solemn reveries came 
over him ; vast shadowy visions of life and death ; 
but through all the changes of his thought sounded 
the ever-recurring strain, “She waits for thee in 
the Spirit-land.”. Then came the dread that Big 
Elk would go there before him, and would perse- 
cute his beloved, as he had done during her life in 
the body. An impatient shudder went over him, 
and he longed for death ; but he had been taught 
to consider suicide a cowardly act, and he was 
awe-stricken before the great mystery of the soul. 
The dreadful conflict terminated in one calm fixed 
resolution. He determined to relinquish all his 
cherished plans of vengeance, and during the re- 
mainder of his life to watch over Big Elk, and 
guard him from danger, that he might not go to 
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40 
the Spirit-land till he himself was there to protect 
his beloved. 

The day after his return home, he told his 
mother that he must go away to fulfil a vow, and 
he knew not when he should return. He earnestly 
conjured his brothers to be kind and reverent to 
their mother; then bidding thom a calm but 
solemn farewell, he stepped into his canoe, and 
rowed over to the Isle of Willows. Again he stood 
by the grassy knoll where the loved one had lain 
upon his breast. The rose-bush was there, tall 
and vigorous, though the human Rose had passed 
away, to return no more. He shed no tears, but 
reverently went through his forms of worship to 
the tutclary spirit of his life. With measured 
dance, and strange monotonous howls, he made a 
vow of utter renunciation of everything, even of 
his hopes of vengeance, if he might be permitted 
to protect his beloved in the Spirit-land. He 
brought water from the brook in a gourd, from 
which they had often drunk together ; he washed 
from his face the emblems of eternal enmity to Big 
Elk, and with solemn ccremonial poured it on the 
roots of the rose. Then he rowed far up the river, 
and landed near the grave, on which he kindled a 
fire, that the dear departed might be lighted to the 
Spirit-land, according to the faith of his fathers. 
He buried the gourd in the mound, saying, “ This 
I send to thee, my Kose, that thou mayest drink 
from it in the Spirit-land.” Three nights he tended 
the fire, and then returned for the rose-bush, whieli 
he planted at the head of the grave. He built a 
wigwam near by, and dwelt there alone. He 
feared neither wild beast nor enemies ; for he had 
fulfilled his duties to the dead, and now his only 
wish was to go and mect her. Big Elk and his 
companions soon discovered him, and came upon 
him with their war-clubs. He stood unarmed, and 
quietly told them he had consecrated himself by a 
vow to the Great Spirit, and would fight no more. 
He gazed steadily in the face of his enemy, and 
said, if they wanted his life, they were weleomc to 
take it. ‘The deep, mournful, supernatural expres- 
sion of his eyes inspired them with awe. They 
thought him insane ; and all such are regarded by 
the Indians with superstitious fear and reverence. 
“‘ He has seen the door of the Spirit-land opened,” 
they said ; “the moon has spoken secrets to him ; 
and the Great Spirit is angry when such are 
harmed.” So they left him in peace. But he 
sighed as they turned away ; for he had hoped to 
die by their hands. From that time he followed 
Big Elk like his shadow ; but always to do him 
service, At first, his enemy was uneasy, and on 
his guard ; but after awhile, he became accustomed 
to his presence, and even seemed to be attached to 
him. At one time, a fever brought the strong 
man to the verge of the grave. Wah-bu-nung-o 
watched over him with trembling anxiety, and 
through weary days and sleepless nights tended 
him as carefully as a mother tends her suffering 
babe, Another time, when Big Elk was wounded 
by an enemy, he drew out the arrow, sought 
medicinal herbs, and healed him. Once, when he 
was about to cross a wide deep ditch, bridged by a 
single tree, Wah-bu-nung-o perceived a rattle- 
snake on the bridge, and just as the venomous 
reptile was about to spring, his arrow nailed him 
to the tree. 

Thus weary months passed away. The mourner, 
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meek and silent, held communion with his Mani- 


tou, the rose-bush, to which he repeated often, 
“Bid her look to the Morning Star, and fear 
nothing, I will protect her. Tell her we shall 
meet again in the Spirit-land, as we met in the Isle 
of Willows.” Sadly but mildly his eye rested on 
the murderer of his beloved, and he tended upon 
him with patient gentleness, that seemed almost 
like affection. Very beautiful and holy was this 
triumph of love over hatred, secking no reward 
but death. But the “ twin-brother of sleep” came 
not where he was so mucli desired. Others who 
clung to life were taken, but the widowed heart 
could not find its rest. At last, the constant prayer 
of his faithful love Wis answered. By some acci- 
dent, Big Elk became separated from his hunting 
companions, late in the afternoon of a winter's day. 
There came on a blinding storm of wind and snow 
and sleet. ‘he deep drifts were almost impass- 
able, and the keen air cut the lungs, like parti- 
cles of sharpened steel. Night came down in 
robes of thick darkness. Nothing interrupted her 
solemn silenee, but the crackling of ice from the 
trees, and the moaning and screaming of the winds, 
The very wolves hid themselves from the fury of 
the elements. While light enough remained to 
choose » shiclter, the wanderers took refuge in a 
deep cleft screened by projecting rocks. Tho 
morning found them stiff and hungry, and almost 
buried in snow. With much difficulty they made 
their way out into the forest, completcly be- 
wildered, and guided only by the sun, which glim- 
mered gloomily through the thick atmosphere. 
Two days they wandered without food. Toward 
night, Wah-bu-nung-o discovered horns projecting 
through the snow; and digging through the drift, 
he found a few moose bones, on which the wolves 
had left some particles of flesh. He resisted the erav- 
ings of hunger, and gave them all to his famishing 
enemy. As twilight closed, they took shelter in a 
large hollow tree, near which Wah-bu-nung-o, with 
the watchful cye of love and faith, observed a rose- 
bush, with a few crimson secd-vessels shining 
through the snow. He stripped some trees, and 


covered Ong-pa-tonga with the bark ; then piling . 


up snow before the entrance of the trec, to screen 
him from the cold, he bade him sleep, while he 
kept watch. Ong-pa-tonga asked to be awakened, 
that he might watch in his turn ; but to this his 
anxious guardian returned no answer. The storm 
had passed away and left an atmosphere of in- 
tense cold. The stars glittcred in the deep blue 
sky, like points of steel. Weary, faint, and starv- 
ing, Wah-bu-nung-o walked slowly back and forth. 
When he felt an increasing numbness stealing 
over his limbs, a disconsolate smile gleamed on his 
countenance, and he offered thanks to the Manitou 
bush by his side. It was the first time he had 
smiled since his Wild Rose was taken from him. 
Presently, the howl of wolves was heard far off, 
He kept more carefully near the tree where his 
enemy slept, and listened to ascertain in what 
direction the ravenous beasts would come. “ They 
shall eat me first, before they find their way to 
him,” he said. “She would be so frightened to 
sec” his spirit, before mine came to protect her.” 
But the dismal sounds died away in the distance, 


- and were heard no more. Panting and staggering, 


the patient suffercr fell on the ground, at the foot 
of the rose-bush, and prayed imploringly, “ Let not 
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A POETS DREAM OF THE SOUL. 


the wild beasts devour him, while I lie here insen- 
sible, Oh, send me to the Spirit-land, that I may 
protect her!” He gasped for breath, and a film 
came over his eyes, so that he could no longer see 
the stars. How long he remained thus, no one 
ever knew. 

Suddenly all was light around him. The rose- 
bush bloomed, and O-ge-bu-no-qua stood before 
him, with the same expression of bashful love he 
had last seen in her beautiful eyes. “1 have been 
ever near thee,” she said. ‘ Hast thou not seen 
me ?” . 

“ Where am J, my beloved?” he oxclaimed. 
“ Are we in the Isle of as ” 

“We are in the Spirit-lahd,” she answered. 
“Thy Rose has waited patiently for the coming of 
her Morning Star.” 


enema 


A POET'S DREAM OF TUE SOUL. 


* Vor, ag be all bards, he was born of beauty, 
And with a natural fitness to draw down 
All tones and shades of beauty to his soul, 
Even as the rainbow-tinted shell, which lies 
Miles deep at bottom of the sea, hath all 
Colours of skies and flowers, and gems and plumes. 
estrus. 


At) 


“* Forms are like sea-shelis on the shore 3 they show 
Where the mind ends, and not how far it has been.” 
lpip. 


IlipDEN among common stones, in a hill-side of 
Germany, an agate reposed in deep tranquillity. 
The roots of a violet twined about it, and as they 
embraced more and more closely, year by year, 
there grew up a silent friendship between the 
stone and the flower, In Spring, when the plant 
moved above the surface of the earth, it trans- 
mitted genial sun-warmth, and earricd dim ame- 
thystine light into the dark home of the mineral. 
Lovingly it breathed forth the scerets of its life, but 
the agate could not understand its speech ; for 
a lower form of existence has merely a vague feel- 
ing of the presence of the grade above it. But 
from circling degrees of vegetable hfe, spirally, 
through the violet, passed a subtle influence into 
the heart of the agate. It wanted to glow, to 
spread, to pass upward into the light. But the 
laws of its being girdled it round like a chain of 
iron. 

A shepherd came and stretched himself fondly by 
the side of the violet,and piped sweet pastoral music, 
thinking the while of the fragrant breath and deep 
blue eyes of her he loved. The flower recognised 
the tones asa portion of its own soul, and breathed 
forth perfumes in harmony. Her deeply moved 
inward joy was felt by the mineral, and kindled 
enthusiastic longing. Under the glow which ren- 
ders all forms fluid, the chain of necessity relaxed 
and the agate expressed its aspiration for vegcta- 
ble life, in the form of mosses, roots, and leaves. 
But soon it touched the wall of limitation ; upward 
it could not grow. 

A compounder of medicines and amulets camo 
digging for roots and minerals. He pounded ‘the 
moss-agate to dust, and boiled it with the violet. 
The souls passed away from the destroyed forms, 
to enter again at some perfect union of Thought 
and Affection, a marriage between some of the 
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41 
infinitely various manifestations of this central 
duality of the universe. The spirit of the agate 
floated far, and was finally attracted toward a 
broad inland lake in the wilds of unknown Ame- 
rica. The water-lilics were making love, and it 
passed into the seed to which their union gave 
birth. In the decp tranquillity of the forest, it 
lived a snowy lily with a golden heart, gently 
swayed on the waters, to the sound of rippling 
murmurs. Brightly-solemn was the moon-stillness 
there. It agitated the breast of the lily ; for the 
mild planet shed dewy tears on his brow, as he lay 
sleeping, and seemed to say mournfully, “I too 
am of thy kindred, yet thou dost not know me.” 

Soon came the happy days when the lily wooed 
his bride. Gracefully she bowed toward him, and 
a delicious languor melted his whole being, as he 
fondly veiled her in a golden shower of aroma. Its 
spiritual essence pervaded the atmosphere. The 
hirds felt its influence, though they knew not 
whence it was. The wood-pigeons began to coo, 
and the mocking-bird poured forth all the loves 
of the forest. The flowers thrilled responsive to 
their extremest roots, and all the little blossoms 
wanted to kiss each other. 

The remembrance of mincral existence had 
passed away from the lily ; but with these sounds 
came vague reminiscences of kindred vibrations, 
that wrote the aspiration of the agate in mossy 
hicroglyphies on its bosom. Among the tall trees, 
® vine was dancing and laughing in the face of the 
sun, “Tt must be a pleasant life to swing so 
blithely high up in the air,” thought the lily: “O, 
what would I give tobe so much nearer to the stars!” 
ile reared his head, and tried to imitate the vine ; 
but the waters gently swayed him backward, and 
he fell asleep on the bosom of the lake. A troop 
of buffaloes came to drink, and in wild sport 
they pulled up the hilies, and tossed them on their 
norns, 

The soul, going forth to enter a new body, arrived 
on the southern shores of the Rhone, at the court- 
ing time of blossoms, and became a winged seed, 
from which a vine leaped forth. Joyous was its 
life in that sunny clime of grapes and olives. Beau- 
tiful rainbow-tinted fairies hovered about it in 
swarms, ‘They waltzed on the leaves, and swung 
from the tendrils, playing all manner of merry 
tricks. Ifa drowsy one fell asleep in the flower- 
bells, they tormented him without mercy, tickling 
his nose with a butterfly's feather, or piping through 
straws in his car. Nota word of leve could the 
vine-blossoms breathe to cach other, but the mis- 
chievous fairics were listening ; and with a zephyry 
laugh of silvery sweetness, they would sing, “Aha, 
we hear you!” Then the blossoms would throw 
perfumes at them, and they would dance away, 
springing from leaf to leaf, still shouting, “ Aha, 
we hear you!” The next minute, the whole troop 
would be back again, making ugly faces from a 
knot-hole in the tree, pelting the blossoms with 
dew-drops, or disturbing their quiet loves with a 
screnade of musquito trumpets, and a grotesque 
accompaniment of cricket-rasping. But the blos- 
soms delighted in the frolicksome little imps ; for 
their capers were very amusing, and at heart they 
wore real friends to love, and always ready to carry 
perfumes, or presents of golden flower-dust, from 
one to another, on their tiny wands, They could 
not reveal secrets, if they would ; because the 
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flowers and the fairies have no secrets ; but many 
a graceful song they sang of Moth-feather kissed 
by Fly-wing, as she lay pretending to be asleep in 
a fox-glove ; or how Star-twinkle serenaded Dew- 
drop in the bosom of a rose. 

It was a pleasant life the vine led among the 
butterflies and fairies ; but the stars seemed just 
as far off as when he was alily; and when he saw 
the great trees spread their branches high above 
him, he wished that he could grow strong, brave, 
and self-sustaining, like them. While such wishes 
were in his heart, a traveller passed that way, 
singing light carols as he went. With careless 
gaicty he switched the vine, the stem broke, and it 
hung fainting from the branches. The fairies 
mourned over the drooping blossoms, and sang 
sweet requiems as its spirit passed away. 

On the heights of Mount Helicon, oak-blossoms 
were tremulous with love when the vine-spirit 
floated over them. Je entered into an acorn, and 
became an oak. Serenely noble was his life, in a 
grove consecrated to the Muses. With calm hap- 
piness he gazed upon the silent stars, or watched 
his own majestic shadow dancing on the verdant 
turf, enamelled with flowers, which filled the whole 
air with fragrauce. The olive-trees, the walnuts, 
and the almonds, whispered to him all the stories 
of their loves ; and the zephyrs, as they flew by, 
lingered among his branches, to tell marvellous 
stories of the winds they had kissed in foreign 
climes. The Dryads, as they leaned against him, 
and lovingly twined cach other with vernal crowns 
from his glossy leaves, talked of primal spirits, 
veiled in never-ending varieties of form, gliding in 
harmonies through the universe. The murmur of 
bees, the music of pastoral flutes, and the silvery 
flow of little waterfalls, mingled ever with the 
melodious chime of these divine voices. Some- 
times, long processions of beautiful youths, crowned 
with garlands, and bearing branches of laurel, 
passed slowly by, singing choral hymns in worship 
of the Muses. The guardian Nymphs of fountains 
up among the hills leaned forward on their flowing 
urns, listening to the tuneful sounds ; and often 
the flash of Apollo’s harp might be seen among 
the trees, lightening the forest with a golden fire. 

Amid this quiet grandeur, the oak forgot the 
prettiness of his life with the nimble fairies. But 
when he looked down on little streams fringed with 
oleander and myrtle, or saw bright-winged butter- 
fliesand radiant little birds sporting in vine-festoons, 
he felt a sympathy with the vines and the blossoms, 
as if they were somehow allied to his own being. 
The motion of the busy little animals excited a 
vague restlessness ; and when he saw goats skip 
from rock to rock, or sheep following the flute of 
the shepherd far over the plain, the sap moved 
more briskly in his veins, and he began to ask, 
“ How is it beyond those purple hills? Do trees 
and Dryads live there? And these moving things, 
are their loves more lively and perfect than ours ? 
Why cannot I also follow that music ? Why must I 
stand still, and wait for all things to come to me?” 
Even the brilliant lizard, when he crawled over 
his bark, or twined about his stems, roused within 
him a faint desire for motion. And when the 
winds and the trees whispered to him their pastoral 
romances, he wondered whether the pines, the 
hazels, and the zephyrs, there beyond, could tell 
the story of love between the moon and the hills, 
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that met so near them, to bid each other farewell 
with such a lingering kiss. There came no answer 
to these queries ; but the marble statue of Euterpe, 
in the grove below, smiled significantly upon him, 
and the bright warblings of a flute were heard, 
which sounded like the utterance of her smile. A 
Dryad, crowned with laurel, and bearing a branch 
of laurel in her hands, was inspired by the Muse, 
and spake prophetically. “That was the divine 
voice of Euterpe,” she says; “be patient, and I 
will reveal all things.” 

Long stood the oak among those Grecian hills. 
The whisperings of the forest became like the voices 
of familiar friends. But those grand choral hymns, 
accompanied by wdeblings of Euterpe’s flute, with 
harmonic vibrations from Erato’s silver lyre, and 
Apollo's golden harp, remained mystcries profound 
as the stars. Yet all his fibres unconsciously 
moved in harmony, the unintelligible sounds passed 
into his inmost being, and modified his outward 
growth. In process of time, a woodentter felled 
the magnificent tree, for pillars to an altar of Jove ; 
and weeping Dryads threw mosses and grecn gar- 
lands over the decaying roots, 

A beautiful lizard, with bright metallic hues, 
glided about on the trees and temples of Hercula- 
newmn. [¢e forgot that he had ever been an oak, nor 
did he know that he carried on his back the colours 
of the faéry songs he had heard as a vine. He led a 
pleasant life under the shadow of the leaves, but 
when Autumn was far advanced, he found a hole 
in the ground, under one of the pillars of the 
theatre, and crept into the crevice of a stone to 
sleop. <A torpor came over him, at first oecasion- 
ally startled by the sharp clash of cymbals, or the 
deep sonorous voice of trombones, from within the 
building. But the wind blew sand into the crevice, 
the earth covered him, and the unconscious lizard 
was entombed alive. Lrocessions of drunken 
Bacchantes, with all their furious uproar, did not 
rouse hin from his lethargy. Vesuvius roared, 
as it poured out rivers of fire, but he heard it not. 
Through the lapse of silent centuries, he lay there 
within a buried city, in a sepulchre of lava. But 
not even that long, long sleep, without a dream, 
could efface the impressions of his past existences. 
At last, some workmen, digging for a well, struck 
upon a statuc, and the Jost city was discovered. 
Breaking away the lava with pickaxes and ham- 
miners, they dashed in pieces the stone into which 
the lizard had crept. He gasped when the fresh 
air came upon him, and died instantly. His lizard 
life had passed without aspiration, and Jong im- 
prisoument had made him averse to light. He 
slipped underground, and became a mole, blind as 
when he was an agate. He could not see the 
beauty of the flowers, or the glory of the stars. 
But music, the universal soul of all things, eame 
to him algo. A lark built her nest on the ground 
near by ; and when she returned to her little ones, 
the joyful trill of her gushing tones was so full of 
sunlight, that it warmed the heart of the poor little 
mole. He could not see where the lark went, 
when he heard her clear notes ascending far into 
the sky ; but he felt the oxpression of a life more 

“free and bright than his own, and ‘he grew weary 
of darkness and silence, As he came out oftener 
to feel the sunshine, his rich brown glossy fur 
attracted the attention of a boy, who caught him 
m a trap, os 
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The emancipated spirit passed where birds were 
mating on the sea shore, and became a halcyon. 


He wooed a lady-bird, and she was cnamoured of 


his beauty, though neither of them knew that the 
lark’s song was painted in rainbow tints upon his 
plumage. Their favourite resort was a cave in the 
Isle of Staffa. Season after season, he and his 
successive lady-loves went there to rear their 
young, in a deep hole of the rock, where the tide, 
as it ebbs and flows, makes strange wild melody. 
As the mother brooded over her nest, he sat 
patiently by her side, listening to the measured 
rhythm of the sea, and the wild crescendo of the 
winds. When storms subsjied, and rainbows 
spanned the rocky island, sirens and mermaids 
came riding on the billows, with pearls in their 
hair, singing of submarine gardens, where groves 
of fan-coral bend like flexile willows, and yellow 
and crimson sea-weeds float in their fluid element, 
as gracefully as banners on the wind. The hal- 
cyons, as they glided above the white wave-wreaths, 
or sat on the rocks watching for food, often saw 
these fantastic creatures swimming about, merrily 
pelting each other with pebbles and shells ; and 
their liquid laughter, mingled with snatches of 
song, might be heard afar, as they went deep 
down to their grottoes in the sea. 

When Winter approached, the happy birds flew 
to more southern climes. During these inland 
visits, the haleyon again heard the song of the 
lark. It moved him strangely, and he tried to 
imitate it ; but the sounds came from his throat 
in harsh twirls, and refused to echo his tuncful 
wishes. One day, as the beautiful bird sat perched 
on a twig, gazing intently into the stream, and 
listening to woodland warbles, a sportsman pointed 
his gun at him, and killed him instantly. 

The spirit, hovering over Italian shores, went 
into the egg of a nightingale, and came forth into 
an carthly paradise of soft sunny valleys, and 
vine-clad hills, with urns and statues gleaming 
amid dark groves of cypress and cedar. When 
the moon rose above the hills, with her little one, 
the evening star, by her side, and twilight threw 
over the lovely landscape a veil of rose-coloured 
mist, the bird felt the pervading presence of the 
beautiful, and poured forth his soul in songs of 
exquisite tenderness. Plaintive were the tones ; 
for the moon spoke into his heart far more sadly 
than when he was a water lily, and with her 
solemn voice was mingled the chime of vesper 
bells across the water, the melancholy cry of gon- 
doliers, and the measured plash of their oars. 
When the sun came up in golden splendour, flood- 
ing hill and dale with brilliant light, the nightin- 
gale nestled with his lady-love in cool sequestered 
groves of cypress and ilex, and listened in dreamy 
revery to the trickling of many fountains. Fairics 
came there and danced in graceful undulations, to 
music of liquid sweetness. In their wildest mirth, 
they were not so giddy-paced as the pretty caperers 
of the Rhone, and more deeply passionate were 
the love-stories they confided to the sympathising 
nightingale. When the solemn swell of the church 
organ rose on the breeze, the fairies hid away 
timidly under leaves, while human voices chanted 
their hymns of praise. The nightingale, too, lis- 
tened with awe; the majestic sounds disturbed 
him, like echoes of thunder among the hills. His 
mate had built her nest in low bushes, on the shore 
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of a broad lagune, and there he was wont to sing 
to her at cventide. The gondolas, as they glided 
by, with lights glancing on the water, passed his 
home more slowly, that passengers might listen to 
the flowing song. One night, a violinist in the 
gondola responded to his lay. The nightingale 
answered with an eager gush. Again the violin 
replied, more at length. Sadly, and with a lin- 
gering sweetness, the nightingale resumed ; but 
suddenly broke off, and went silent. The musician 
stepped on shore, and played a long time under 
the shadow of the groves, to the ears of his lady- 
love, who leaned from her balcony to listen. Wildly 
throbbed the pulses of the nightingale. What was 
this enchanting voice? It repeated the sky-tone 
of the lark, the drowsy contemplations of the water- 
lily communing with the moon, the trills of fairies 
frisking among the vine-blossoms, the whispers of 
winds, and trees, and streams, the siren’s song, 
and the mermaid’s laugh. With all these he had 
unconsciously acquired sympathy, in the progress 
of his being ; but mingled with them was a myste- 
rious utterance of something dceper and more 
expansive, that thrilled his little bosom with an 
agony of aspiration. When the violin was itself 
a portion of trees, the music of winds, and leaves, 
and streams, and little birds, had passed into his 
heart. The poct’s soul likewise listens passively 
to the voices of nature, and receives them quietly, 
as a divine influx. The violin knew by the poet’s 
manner of questioning, that he could understand 
her, and she told him all the things she had ever 
heard. But by reason of this divine harmony 
between them, his human soul breathed through 
her, and made her the messenger of joys and sor- 
rows far deeper than her own. This it was that 
troubled the breast of the nightingale. The next 
cvening he flooded the whole valley with a rich 
tide of song. Men said, “ Did ever bird sing so 
divinely 2”? But he felt how far inferior it was to 
those heavenly tones, which repeated all the things 
he had ever heard, and oppressed him with a pro- 
phecy of things unknown. Evening by evening, 
his song grew more sad in its farewell sweetness, 
and at last was heard no more. He had pined 
away and died, longing for the voice of the violin. 
In a happy German home, a young wife leaned 
lovingly on the bosom of her chosen mate. They 
were not aware that the spirit of a nightingale 
was circling round them and would pass into the 
soul of their infant son, whom they named Felix 
Mendelssohn. The poet-musician, as he grew to 
manhood, lost all recollection of his own trans- 
migrations. But often when his human eyes gazed 
on lovely scenes for the first time, Nature looked 
at him so kindly, and all her voices spoke so fami- 
liarly, that it seemed as if his soul must have been 
there before him. The moon claimed kindred 
with him, and lulled him into dreamy revery, as 
she had done when the undulating waters cradled 
him as a lily. In music, he asked the fair planet 
concerning all this, and why she and the earth 
always looked into each other’s eyes with such 
saddened love. Poets listening to the Concerto,* 
heard in it the utterance of their souls also ; and 
they will give it again in painting, sculpture, and 
verse. ‘Thus are all forms intertwined by the per- 
vading spirit which flows through them. 
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The sleeping flowers wakened vague reminis- 
cences of tiny radiant forms. Mendelssohn called 
to them in musie, and the whole faéry troop came 
dancing on moon-beams into his “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

he sight of temples and statues brought 
shadowy dreams of Druids, and_ consecrated 
groves, of choral hymns, and the rich vibrations 
of Apollo’s harp. Serene in classic beauty, these 
visions float through the music of “ Antigone.” 

The booming of waves, and the screaming of 
‘gulls, stirred haleyon recollections. He asked in 
musie whence they came, and Kuterpe answered 
in the picturesque sea-wildness of his “ Fingal’s 
Cave. | 
Tho song of the nightingale brought dim mce- 
mories of a pure brilliant atmosphere, of land- 
scapes tinted with prismatic splendour, of deep 
blue lakes dimpled with sun-flecks ; and gracc- 
fully glides the gondola, under the glowing sky of 
Italy, through the flowing melody of his “Songs 
without Words.” 

But music is to him as the violin was to the 
nightingale. It repeats, with puzzling vaguencss, 
all he has ever known, and troubles his spivit with 
prophecies of the infinite unknown, IJmploringly 
he asks Euterpe to keep her promise, and reveal 
to him all the scerets of the universe. Graciously 
and confidingly she answers. Dut as it was with 
the nightingale, so is it with him; the uttcrance 
belongs to powers above the cirele of lis being, 
and he cannot comprehend it now. Through the 
gate which men call Death, he will pass into more 
perfect. life, where specch and tone dwell together 
for ever in a golden marriage. 





THE BLACK SAXONS. 


“Tyrants are but the spawn of ignorance, 
Begotten by the slaves they trample on ; 
Who, could they win a glimmer of the light, 
And seo that tyranny is always weakness, 
Or fear with its own bosom ill at case, 
Would laugh away in scorn the sand-wove chain, 
Which their own blindness feigned for adamant. 
Wrong ever builds on quicksands ; but the Right 
To the firm centre lays its moveless base.” 
J. 1. LOWELL, 


Mr. Duncan was sitting alone in his elegantly 
furnished parlour, in the vicinity of Charleston, 
South Carolina. Before him lay an open volume, 
“Thierry’s History of the Norman Conqucst.” 
Irom the natural kindliness of his character, and 
democratic theories deeply imbibed in childhvod, 
his thoughts dwelt more with a nation pros- 
trated and kept in base subjection by the strong 
arm of violence, than with the renowned robbers, 
who seized their rich possessions, and haughtily 
trampled on their dearest rights. 

“ And so that bold and beautiful race became 
slaves !” thought he. “The brave and free-souled 
Harolds, strong. of heart and strong of arm; the 
fair-haired Ediths, in their qucenly beauty, noble 
in soul as well as ancestry ; these all sank to the 
condition of slaves. They tamely submitted to 
their lot, till their free, bright beauty passed undcr 
the heavy cloud of animal dulness, and the con- 
temptuous Norman epithet of ‘ base Saxon churls’ 
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efforts did they thus sink. How often renewed, or 
how bravely sustained, we know not ; for trouba- 
dours rarely sing of the defeated, and conquerors 
write their ownhistory. Thatthey did notrelinquish 
freedom without a struggle, is proved by Robin 
Hood and his bold followers, floating in dim and 
shadowy glory on the outskirts of history ; brave 
outlaws of the free forest, and the wild mountain- 
passes, taking back, in the very teeth of danger, a 
precarious subsistence from the rich possessions 
that were once their own ; and thercfore styled 
thieves and traitors by the robbers who had beg- 
gared them. Doubtless they had minstrels of 
their own ; unkvown in princely halls, untrumpeted 
by fame, yet singing of their exploits in spirit- 
stirring tones, to hearts burning with a sense of 


Troubled must be the sleep of those who 


Wrong, 
12? 


rile a conquered nation 

These thoughts were passing through his mind, 
when a dark mulatto opened the door, and making a 
servile reverence, said, in wheedling tones, Would 
massa be so good as gib & pass to go to Methodist 
mecting ?” 

Mr. Duncan was a proverbially indulgent master; 
and he at once replied, “ Yes, Jack, you may have 
a pass; but you must mind and not stay out all 
might.” 

“ Oh, no, massa. 
two hours,” 

Searecly was the pass written, before another 
servant appeared with a similar request ; and pre- 
sently another ; and yet another. When these 
interruptions ceased, Mr. Dunean resumed his 
book, and quictly read of the oppressed Saxons, 
until the wish for a glass of water induced him to 
ring the bell. No servant obeyed the suminous. 
With an impatient jerk of the rope, he rang a 
second time, muttering to himself, “ What a curse 
it is to be waited upon by slaves! If T were dying, 
the lazy loons would take thcir own time, and 
come dragging their heavy heels along, an hour 
after Twas in the world of spirits. My neighbours 
tell me it is because 1 never flog them. I believe 
they are in the right. It is a hard case, too, to 
force a man to be atyrant, whether he will or no,”’ 

A third time he rang the bell more loudly ; but 
waited in vain for the sound of coming footsteps. | 
Then it occurred to him that he had given every 
one of his slaves a pass to go to the Mcthodist 
meeting. This was instantly followed by the re- 
membrance, that the same thing had happened a | 
few days before. 

We were then at war with Great Britain ; and 
though Mr. Duncan often boasted the attachment 
of his slaves, and declared them to be the most 
contented and happy labourers in the world, who 
would not take their freedom if they could, yet, 
by some coincidence of thought, the frequeney of 
Mcthouist meetings immediately suggested the com- 
mon report that British troops were near the 
coast, and about to land in Charleston. Simulta- 
neously came the remembrance of Big-boncd Dick, 
who many months before had absconded from a 
neighbouring planter, and was suspected of holding 
arendezvous for runaways, in the swampy depths 
of some dark forest. The existence of such a gang 
was indicated by the rapid disappearance of young 
corn, swect potatoes, fat hogs, &¢., from the plan- 
tations fur many miles round. 
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“The black rascal!” exelaimed he: “if my 
boys are in Jeague with him”— 

The coming threat was arrested by a voice 
within, which, like a chorus from some invisible 
choir, all at onee struck up the lively ballad of 
Robin Hood ; and thus brought Big-boned Dick, 
like Banquo’s Ghost, unbidden and unwelcome, 
into incongruous association with his spontaneous 
sympathy for Saxon serfs, his contempt of “ base 
Saxon churls,” who tamely submitted to their fate, 
and his admiration of the bold outlaws, who lived 
by plunder in the wild freedom of Saxon forests. 

His republican sympathies, and the “system 
entailed upon him by his asgeestors,” were ob- 
viously out of joint with each other ; and the skil- 
fullest soldering of casuistry could by no means 
make them adhere together. Clear as the tones 
of a cathedral bell above the hacks and drays of a 
city, the voice of Reason rose above all the pre- 
texts of selfishness, and the apologies of sophistry, 
and loudly proclaimed that his sympathies were 
right, and his practice wrong. Had there been at 
his elbow some honest John Woolman, or fearless 
Klias Hicks, that hour might perhaps have seen 
him a freeman, in giving frecdom to his serfs. But 
he was alone; and the prejudices of education, 
and the habits of his whole life, conjured up a 
fearful array of lions in his path ; and he wist not 
that they were phantoms. The admonitions of 
awakened conscience gradually gave place to con- 
siderations of personal safety, and plans for ascer- 
taining the real extent of his danger. 

The next morning he asked his slaves, with 
assumed nonchalance, whether they had a good 
meeting. 

“Oh, yes, massa ; bery good mecting.” 

“Where did you meet 2?” 

“In the woods behind Birch Grove, magsa.’’ 

The newspaper was brought, and found to con- 
tain a renewal of the report that British troops 
were prowling about the coast. Mr. Duncan slowly 


- paced the room for some tine, apparently studying 


the figures of the carpet, yet utterly unconscious 
whether he trod on canvass or the greensward. 
At length, he ordered his horse and rode to the 
next plantation. Seeing a gang at work in the 
ficlds, he stopped ; and after some questions con- 
cerning the crop, he said to one of the most in- 
telligent, “So you had a fine meeting last night ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes, massa, bery nice meeting.” 

“ Where was it ?” 

The slave pointed far east of Birch Grove. The 
white man’s eye followed the direction of the bond- 
man’s finger, and a,deeper cloud gathered on his 
brow. Without comment he rode on in another 
direction, and with apparent indifference made 
similar inquirics of another gang of labourers. 
They pointed north of Birch Grove, and replied, 
“In the Hugonot woods, massa.” 

With increasing disquictude, he slowly turned 
his horse toward the city. He endeavoured to 
conceal anxiety undcr a cheerful brow ; for he 
was afraid to ask counsel, even of his most familiar 
friends, in a community so prone to be blinded by 
insane fury under the excitement of such sus- 
picions. Having purchased a complete suit of 
negro clothes, and a black mask well fitted to his 
face, he returned home, and awaited the next re- 
quest for passes to a Methodist meeting. 

In a few days, the sable faces again appeared before 
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him, one after another, asking permission to hear 
Tom preach. ‘Tho passes were promptly given, 
accompanied by the cool observation, “ It seems to 
me, boys, that you are all growing wonderfully 
religious of late.” . 

To which they eagerly replied, “Ah, if massa 
could hear Tom preach, it make his hair stand 
up. Tom make ebery body tink weder he hab a 
soul.” 

When tho last onc had departed, the master 
hastily assumed his disguise, and hurried after 
them. Keeping them within sight, ho followed 
over field and meadow, through woods and 
swainps, As he went on, the number of dark 
figures, all tending toward tle same point, con- 
tinually inereased. Now and then, some one 
spoke to him ; but he answered briefly, and with 
an effort to disguise his voice. At last, they 
arrived at one of those swamp islands, so common 


i at the south, insulated by a broad, deep belt of 


water, and effectually serecned from the main-land 
by a luxuriant growth of forest trees, matted toge- 
ther by a rich entanglement of vines and under- 
wood, A large tree had been felled for a bridge ; 
and over this dusky forms were swarniing, like ants 
into their new-made nest. 

Mr. Dunean had a large share of that animal 
instinet called physical courage ; but his heart 
throbbed almost audibly, as he followed that dark 
multitude. 

At the end of a rough and intricate passage, 
there opened before him a scence of picturesque 
and imposing grandeur. <A level space, like a vast 
saloon, was inclosed by majestic trees, uniting 
their boughs over it, in fantastic resemblanee to 
some Gothie cathedral. Spanish moss formed a 
thick matted roof,and floated in funcreal streamers. 
From the poimts of arches hung wild vines in 
luxuriant profusion, some in heavy festoons, others 
lightly and gracefully leaping upward. The blaze 
of pine torches threw some into bold relief, and 
cast others into a shadowy background. And here, in 
this lone sanctuary of Nature, were assembled many 
hundreds of swart figures, some scated in thought- 
ful attitudes, others scattered in moving groups, 
eagerly talking together. As they glanced about, 


‘now sinking into dense shadow, and now emerging 


into lurid light, they seemed to the slaveholdcr’s 
excited imagination like demons from the pit, come 
to claim guilty souls. He had, however, sufficient 
presence of mind to observe that each one, as he 
entered, prostrated himself, till his forehead 
touched the ground, and rising, placed his finger 
on his mouth. Imitating this signal, he passed in 
with the throng, and seated himself behind the 
glare of the torches. For some time, he could 
inake out no connected meaning amid the confused 
buzz of voices, and half-suppressed snatches of 
songs. But, at last, a tall man mounted the stump 
of a decayed tree, nearly in the centre of the area, 
and requested silence. 

« When we had our last meeting,” said he, «1 
suppose most all of you know, that we all concluded 
it was best for to join the British, if so be we could 
get x good chance. But we didn’t all agree about 
our masters. Some thought we should never be 
able to keep our freedom, without we killed our 
masters, in the first place ; others didn't like the 
thoughts of that ; so we agreed to have another 
meeting to talk about it. And now, boys, if the 
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British ]and here in Caroliny, what shall we do 
with our masters ?” 

He sat down, and a tall, sinewy mulatto stepped 
into his place, exclaiming, with fierce gestures, 
“ Ravish wives and daughters before their eyes, as 
they have done to us/ Hunt them with hounds, as 
they have hunted ws/ Shoot them down with rifles, 
as they have shot us/ Throw thcir carcases 
to the crows—they have fattened on our bones ; 
and then let the devil take them where they never 
rake up fire o’ nights. Who talks of mercy to our 
masters ?” 

“J do,” said an aged black man, who rose up 
before the fiery youth, tottering as he leaned both 
hands on an oaken staff. “I do ;—because the 
blessed Jesus always talked of mercy. 1 know we 
have been fed like hogs, and shot at like wild 
beasts. Myself found the body of my likeliest boy 
under the tree where buckra * rifles reached him. 
But thanks to the blessed Jesus, I feel it im my 
poor old heart to forgive them. I have becn 
member of a Methodist church these thirty years ; 
and J have heard many preachers, white and black ; 
and they all tell me Jesus said, ‘Do good to them 
that do evil to you, and pray for them that spite 
you.” Now I say, Iet us love our enemies ; let us 
pray for them ; and when our masters flog us, and 
sell our piccaninnies, let us break out singing : 


‘You may beat upon my body, 

But you cannot harm my soul ; 
I shall join the forty thousand by and by. 
You may sell my children to Georgy, 
But you cannot harm their soul; 
They will join the forty thousand by and by. 
Come, slave-trader, come in tao; 
The Lord 's got a pardon here for you; 
You shall join the forty thousand by and by. 
Come, poor nigger, come in too; 

Tho Lord’s got a pardon here for you ; 
You shall join the forty thousand by and by. 
My skin is black, but my soul is white; 
And when we get to Heaven we'll all be alike ; 
We shall join the forty thousand by and by.’ 


That’s the way to glorify the Lord.” 

Searcely had the cracked voice ceased the tre- 
mulous chant in which these words were uttered, 
when a loud altercation commenced ; some crying 
out vehemently for the blood of the white men, 
others maintaining that the old man’s doctrine was 
right. The aged black remained leaning on his 
staff, and mildly replied to every outburst of fury, 
“But Jesus said, ‘Do good for evil.” Loud rose 
the din of excited voices ; and the disguised slave- 
holder shrank deeper into the shadow. 

In the midst of the confusion, an athletic, grace- 
fully-proportioned young man sprang upon the 
stump, and throwing off his coarse cotton gar- 
ments, slowly turned round and round, before the 
assembled multitude. Immediately all was hushed ; 
for the light of a dozen torches, eagerly held up by 
fierce revengeful comrades, showed his back and 
shoulders deeply gashed by the whip, and still 
oozing with blood. In the midst of that deep 
silence, he stopped abruptly, and with stern brevity 
exclaimed, “Boys! shall we not murder our 
masters ¢” 
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* Bucokra is the negro term for white man. 





“ Would you murder all?” inquired a timid 
voice at his right hand They don’t all cruellize 
their slaves.” 

“ There’s Mr. Campbell,’ pleaded another ; 
“ he never had one of his boys flogged in his life. 
You wouldn’t murder him, would you ?” 

“ Oh, no, no, no,” shouted many voices; “ we 
wouldn’t murder Mr. Campbell. He’s always 
good to coloured folks.” 

“ And I wouldn’t murder my master,” said one 
of Mr. Duncan’s slaves ; “ and I’d fight anybody 
that set out to murder him. I an’t a goimg to 
work for him for nothing any longer, if I can help 
it; but he shan’t he murdered; for he’s a good 
master.” 

“ Call him a good master, if ye like!” said the 
bleeding youth, with a bitter sneer in his look and 
tone. “1 curse the word, The white men tell us 
God made them our masters; 1 say it was the 
devil. When they don’t cut up the backs that 
bear their burdens ; when they throw us enough of 
the grain we have raised, to keep us strong for 
another harvest; when they forbear to shoot the 
limbs that toil to make them rich; there are fools 
who call them good masters. Why should they 
sleep on soft beds, under silken curtains, while we, 
whose labour bought it all, lie on the floor at the 
threshold, or miserably coiled up in the dirt of our 
own cabins?) Why should I clothe my master in 
broadcloth and fine linen, when he knows, and I 
know, that he is my own brother? and I, mean- 
while, have only this coarse rag to cover my 
aching shoulders?”? He kicked the garment scorn- 
fully, and added, “ Down on your knees, if ye like, 
and thank them that ye are not flogged and shot. 
Of me they ll learn another lesson !” 

Mr. Duncan recognised in the speaker, the 
reputed son of one of his friends, lately deceased ; 
one of that numerous class, which southern vice is 
thoughtlessly raising up, to be it future scourge 
and terror. 

The high, bold forehead, and flashing eye, in- 
dicated an intellect too active and daring for 
servitude ; while his fluent speech and appropriate 
language betrayed the fact that his highly educated 
parent, from some remains of instinetive feeling, 
had kept him near his own person, during his life- 
time, and thus formed his conversation on another 
model than the rude jargon of slaves. 

His poor, ignorant listeners stood spell-bound 
by the magic of superior mind; and at first it 
seemed as if he might carry the whole meeting in 
favour of his views. But the aged man, leaning 
on his oaken staff, still mildly spoke of the meek 
and blessed Jesus; and the docility of African 
temperament responded to his gentle words. 

Then rose a man of middle age, short of stature, 
with a quick roguish eye, and a spirit of knowing 
drollery lurking about his mouth. Rubbing his 
head in uncouth fashion, he began: “I don’t know 
how to speak like Bob ; for I never had no chance. 
He says the devil made white men our masters, 
Now dat’s a ting I’ve thought on a hoap. Many 
a time I've axed myself how pon arth it was, that 
jist as sure as white man and black man come 
togeder, de white man sure to git he foot on de 
blick man. Sometimes | tink one ting, den I tink 
anoder ting; and dey all be jumbled up in my 
head, jest like seed in de cotton afore he put in de 
gin. At last, 1 find it all out. White man always 
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git he foot on de black man; no mistake in dat. 
But how he do it? 1I°ll show you how!” 
Thrusting his hand into his pocket, he took out 
a crumpled piece of printed paper, and smoothing 
it carefully on the palm of his hand, he struck it 
significantly with his finger, and exclaimed tri- 
umphantly, “ Dat’s de way dey do it! Dey got de 
knowledge! Now, it’ll do no more good to ri 
agin our masters, dan put do head in de fire an 
pull him out agin ; and may be you can’t pull him 
out agin, When I was a boy, I hear an old con- 
juring woman say she could conjure de devil out 
of anybody. I ask her why she don’t conjure her 
massa, den ; and she tell meg Oh, nigger neber 
conjure buckra—can’t do’t.2 But 1 say nigger 
can conjure buckra. How he do it? Get de 
knowledge! Dat de way. We make de sleeve 
wide, and fill full of de tea and de sugar, cbery 
time we get in missis’ closet. If we take half so 
much pains to get de knowledge, de white man 
take he foot off de black man. Maybe de British 
land, and maybe de British no land ; but tell you 
sons to marry de free woman, dat know how to 
read and write ; and tell you gals to marry de free 
man, dat know how to read and write ; and den, 
by’m by, you be de British yoursclves/ You 
want to know how I manage to get de knowledge ? 
I tell you. I want right bad to larn to read. My 
old boss is the most begrudgfullest massa, and | 
know he won't Ict me larn. So, when I see Icctle 
massa wid he book, (he about six year old,) I say 
to him, what you call dat? He tell me dat is A. 
Oh, dat is A! So 1 take old newspaper, and I ax 
missis, may I hab dis to rub my brasses? She say 
yes. I put it in my pocket, and by’m by, L look to 
see I find A; and I look at him till 1 know him 
bery well. Den 1 ask my young massa, what you 
call dat? He say, dat is B. So 1 tind him onmy 
paper, and look at him, till I know him bery well. 
Den I ask my young massa what C A 'l’ spell ? 
He tell me cat. Den, after great long time, I can 
read de newspaper. And what you tink 1 jind 
dere? Iread British going to land! Den I tell 
all de boys British going to land ; and I say what 
you do, s’pose British land? When I stand behind 
massa’s chair, I hear him talk, and I tell all de 
boys what he say. Den Bob say must hab Methodist 
meeting, and tel] massa, Tom going to preach in de 
woods. But what you tink I did toder day ? 
You know Jim, massa Gubernor’s boy? Well, 
I want mighty bad to let Jim know British going 
to land. But he lib ten mile off, and old boss no 
let me go. Well, massa Gubernor he come dine 
my massa’s house; and | bring he horse to de 
gate ; and 1 make my bow, and say, massa Guber- 
nor, how Jim do? He tell me Jim bery well. 
Den I ax him, be Jim good boy? He say yes. 
Den I tell him Jim and I leetle boy togeder ; and 
I want mighty bad send Jim someting. He tell 
me Jim hab enough of ebery ting. Oh, yes, 
massa Gubernor, I know you bery good massa, 
and Jim hab-ebery ting he want; but when leetle 
boy togeder, dere is always someting here (laying 
his hand on his heart). I want to send a leetle 
backy to Jim. I know he hab much backy he 
want ; but Jim and I leetle boy togeder, and I 
want to send Jim someting. Massa Gubernor 
say, bery well, Jack. So I gib him de backy, 
done up in de bery bit o’ newspaper dat tell 
British going to land! And massa Gubernor 
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himself carry it! And massa Gubernor himself 
carry it !!” 

He clapped his hands, kicked up his heels, and 
turned somersets like a harlequin. These demon- 
strations were received with loud shouts of merri- 
ment ; and it was sometime before sufficient order 
was restored to proceed with the question under 
discussion. 

After various scenes of fiery indignation, gentle 
expostulation, and boisterous mirth, it was finally 
decided, by a considerable majority, that in case 
the British landed, they would take their freedom 
without murdering their masters ; not a few, how- 
ever, went away in wrathful mood, muttering 
curses deep. 

With thankfulness to Heaven, Mr. Duncan 
again found himself in the open field, alone with 
the stars. Their glorious beauty scemed to him, 
that night, clothed in new and awful power. 
Groups of shrubbery took to themselves startling 
forms ; and the sound of the wind among the 
trees was like the unsheathing of swords. Again 
he recurred to Saxon history, and remembered 
how he had thought that troubled must be the 
sleep of those who rule a conquered people. A 
new significance seemed given to Wat Tyler’s 
address to the insurgent labourers of iis day ; an 
emphatic, and most unwelcome application of his 
indignant question why serfs should toil unpaid, in 
wind and sun, that lords might sleep on down, and 
embroider their garments with pearl. 

“And these Robin Hoods, and Wat Tylers, 
were my Saxon ancestors,” thought he. “ Who 
shall so balance effeets and causes, as to decide 
what portion of my present freedom sprung from 
their seemingly defeated efforts? Was the place 
I saw to-night, in such wild and fearful beauty, 
like the haunts of the Sazon Robin Hoods?! Was 
not the spirit that gleamed forth as brave as 
theirs? And whoshall calculate what even such hope- 
Jess endeavours may do for the future freedom of 
this down-trodden race ?” 

These cogitations did not, so far as I ever heard, 
Iead to the emancipation of his bondmen ; but 
they did prevent his revealing a secret, which 
would have brought hundreds to an immediate 
and violent death. After a painful conflict between 
contending feelings and duties, he contented him- 
self with advising the magistrates to forbid all 
meetings whatsoever among the coloured people 
until the war was ended. 

He visited Boston several years after, and told 
the story to a gentleman, who often repeated it in 
the cirele of his friends. In brief outline it 
reached my ears. I have told it truly, with some 
filling up by imagination, some additional garniture 
of language, and the adoption of fictitious names, 
because | have forgotten the real ones, 


HILDA SILFVERLING. 


A FANTASY, 


‘* Thou hast nor youth nor age; 
But, as it were, an after dinner’s sleep, 
Dreaming on both."—Mrasurk ror MKASURR. 


* Hitpa GyYLuEeNLor was the daughter of a poor 
Swedish clergyman. Her mother died before she 
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had counted five summers. The good father did his 
best to supply the loss of maternal tenderness ; nor 
were kind neighbours wanting, with friendly words, 
and many a small gift for the pretty little one. 
But at the age of thirteen, Hilda lost her father 
also, just as she was receiving rapidly from his 
affectionate teachings as much culture as his own 
education and means afforded. The unfortunate 
girl had no other resource than to go to distant 
relatives, who were poor, and could uot well con- 
ceal that the destitute orphan was a burden. At 
the end of a year, Ililda, in sadness and weariness 
of spirit, went to Stockholm, to avail herself of an 
opportunity to earn her living by her needle, and 
some light services about the house. 

She was then in the first blush of maidenhood, 
with a clear innocent look, and execedingly fair 
complexion. Her beauty soon attracted the atten- 
tion of Magnus Andersen, mate of a Danish vessel 
then lying at the wharves of Stockholm. He 
could not be otherwise than fascinated with her 
budding loveliness 5 and alone as she was in the 
world, she was naturally prone to listen to the first 
words of a warm affection she had heard since her 
father’s death. What followed is the old story, 
which will continue to be told as long as there are 
human passions and human laws. To do the 
young man justice, though selfish, he was not deli- 
berately unkind ; for he did not mean to be trea- 
cherous to the friendless young creature who 
trusted him. He sailed from Sweden with the 
honest intention to return and make her his wife ; 
but he was Jost in a storm at sea, and the earth 

_saw him no more. 

Hilda never heard the sad tidings; but, for 
another cause, her heart was soon oppressed with 
shame and sorrow. If she had had «a mother’s 
bosom on which to lean her aching head, and con- 
fess all her faults and all her gricf, much misery 
might have boen saved. But there was none to 
whom she dared to speak of her anxiety and 
shame. JHler extreme melancholy attracted the 
attention of a poor old woman, to whom she some- 
times carricd clothes for washing. The good 
Virika, after manifesting her sympathy in various 
ways, at last ventured to ask outright why one so 
young was so very sad. The poor child threw 
herself on the friendly bosom, and confessed all 
her wretchedness. After that, they had frequent 
confidential conversations ; and the kind-hearted 
peasant did her utmost to console and cheer the 
desolate orphan. She said she must soon return 
to her native village in the Norwegian valley of 
Westtjordalen; and as she was alone in the world, 
and wanted something to love, she would gladly 
take the babe, and adopt it for her own. 

Poor Hilda, thankful for any chance to keep her 
disgrace a secret, gratefully accepted the offer. 
When the babe was ten days old, she allowed the 
good Virika to carry it away ; though not without 
bitter tears, and the oft-repeated promise that her 
little one might be reclaimed, whenever Magnus 
returned and fulfilled his promise of marriage. 

But though these arrangements were managed 
with great caution, the young mother did not es- 
cape suspicion. It chanced, very unfortunately, 
that soon after Virika’s departure, an infant was 
found in the water, strangled with a sash very like 
one Hilda had been accustomed to wear. A train 
of circumstantial evidence secmed to connect the 
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child with her, and she was arrested. For some 
time, she contented hersclf with assertions of inno- 
cence, and obstinately refused to tell anything 
more. But at last, huving the fear of death before 
her cyes, she acknowledged that she had given 
birth to a daughter, which had been carricd away 
by Virika Gjettcr, to her native place, in the 
parish of Tind, in the Valley of Westfjordalen. 
Inquiries were accordingly made in Norway, but 
the answer obtained was that Virika had not been 
heard of in her native valley for many years. 
Through weary months, Hilda lingered in prison, 
waiting in vain for favourable testimony ; and at 
last, on strong cirgumstantial evidence, she was 
condemned to die. 

It chanced there was at that time a very learned 
chemist in Stockholm; a man whose thoughts 
were all gas, and his hours marked only by com- 
binations and explosions. He had discovered a 
process of artificial cold, by which he could sus- 
pend animation in living ercatures, and restore it 
at any preseribed time. He had in one apart- 
ment of his laboratory a bear that had been in a 
torpid state five years, a wolf two years, and so on. 
This of course excited a good deal of attention in 
the scientific world. A metaphysician suggested 
how extremely interesting it would be to put a 
human being asleep thus, and watch the reunion 
of soul and body, after the lapse of a hundred 
years. The chemist was half wild with the magni- 
ficence of this idea; and he forthwith petitioned 
that Hilda, instead of being beheaded, might be 
delivered to him, to be frozen for a ecntury. He 
urged that her extreme youth demanded pity ; 
that his mode of execution would be a very gentle 
one, and, being so strictly private, would be far 
less painful to the poor young creature than expo- 
su¥e to the public gaze. 

llis request, being seconded by several men of 
science, was grantcd by the government ; for no 
one suggested a doubt of its divine right to freeze 
human hearts, instead of chopping off human heads, 
or choking human lungs. This change in the mode 
of death was much lauded as an act of clemency, 
and poor Hilda tried to be as grateful as she was 
told she ought to be. 

On the day of execution, the chaplain came to 
pray with her, but found himself rather embar- 
rassced in using the customary form, He could not 
well allude to her going in a few hours to meet her 
final judge ; for the chemist said she would come 
back in a hundred years, and where her soul would 
be meantime was more than theology could teach. 
Under these novel circumstances, the old nursery 
prayer seemed to be the only appropriate one for 
her to repeat : | 


“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep: 
Tf Ushoulddie before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


The subject of this curious experiment was con- 
veyed in a close carriage from the prison to the 
laboratory. A shudder ran through soul and 
body, as she entered the apartment assigned her. 
It was built entirely of stone, and rendered in- 
tessely cold by an artificial process, The light 
was dim and spectral, being admitted from above 
through a small circle of blue glass. Around the 
sides of the room, were tiers of massive stone 
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shelves, on which reposed various objects in a 
torpid state. A huge bear lay on his back, with 
paws crossed on his breast as devoutly as some 
pious knight of the fourteenth century. There 
was in fact no inconsiderable resemblance in the 
proceedings by which both these characters gained 
their worldly possessions ; they were equally based 
on the maxim that “might makes right.” It is 
true, the Christian obtained a better name, inas- 
much as he paid a tithe of his gettings to the holy 
church, which the bear never had the grace to do. 
But then it must be remembered that the bear 
had no soul to save, and the Christian knight 
would have been very unlikely ® pay fees to the 
ferryman, if he likewise had had nothing to send 
over. 

The two public functionaries, who had attended 
the prisoner, to make sure that justice was not de- 
frauded of its due, soon begged leave to retire, 
complaining of the unearthly cold. The pale face 
of the maiden became still paler, as she saw them 
depart. She seized the arm of the old chemist, 
and said, imploringly, “ You will not go away, too, 
and leave me with these dreadful creatures ?” 

He replied, not without some touch of com- 
passion in his tones, “ You will be sound asleep, 
my dear, and will not know whether I am here or 
not. Drink this; it will soon make you drowsy.” 

“ But what if that great bear should wake up ?” 
asked she, trembling. 

“ Never fear. He cannot wake up,” was the 





( brief reply. 


“ And what if I should wake up, all alone here?” 

“ Don’t disturb yourself,” said he, “I tell you 
that you will not wake up. Come, my dear, drink 
quick ; for I am getting chilly myself.” 

The poor girl cast another despairing glance 
round the tomb-like apartment, and did as she 
was requested. “And now,” said the chemist, 
“Jet us shake hands, and say farewell; for you 
will never see me again.” ! 

“ Why, won’t you come to wake me up?” in- 
quired the prisoner ; not reflecting on all the pecu- 
liar circumstances of her condition. 

“ My great-grandson may,” replied he, with a 
smile. “ Adieu, my dear. It is a great deal plea- 
santer than being beheadcd. You will fall asleep 
as casily as a babe in his cradle.” 

She gazed in his facc, with a bewildered drowsy 
look, and big tears rolled down her cheeks, “ Just 
step up here, my poor child,” said he; and he 
offered her his hand. 

“ Oh, don’t lay me so near the crocodile!” she 
exclaimed. “If he showd wake up!” 

“ You wouldn’t know it, if he did,” rejoined the 
patient chemist ; “but never mind. Step up to 
this other shelf, if you lke it better.” 

He handed her up very politely, gathered her 
garments about her feet, crossed her arms below 
her breast, and told her to be perfectly still. He 
then covered his face with a mask, let some gases 
escape from an apparatus in the centre of the 
room, and immediately went out, locking the door 
after him. 

The next day, the public functionaries looked 
in, and expressed themselves well satisfied to tind 
the maiden lying as rigid and motionless as the 
bear, the wolf, and the snake. On the edge of the 
shelf where she lay was pasted an inscription : 
“Put to sleep for infanticide, Feb. 10, 1740, by 
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order of the king. To be wakened February 10, | 


1840.” 

The earth whirled round on its axis, carrying 
with it the Alps and the Andes, the bear, the cro- 
codile, and the maiden. Summer and winter came 
and went; America took place among the nations ; 
Bonaparte played out his great game, with king- 
doms for pawns; and still the Swedish damsel 
slept on her stone shelf with the bear and the 
crocodile. 

When ninety-five years had passed, the bear, 
having fulfilled his prescribed century, was waked 
according to agreement. The curious flocked 
round him, to sec him eat, and hear whether he 
could growl as well as other bears. Not liking 
such close observation, he broke his chain one 
night, ahd made off for the hills. How he seemed 
to his comrades, and what mistakes he made in his 
recollections, there were never any means of ascer- 
taining. But bears, being morc strictly conserva- 
tive than men, happily escape the influence of 
I'rench revolutions, German philosophy, Fourier 
theories, and reforms of all sorts; therefore Bruin 
doubtless found less change in his fellow citizens, 
than an old knight or viking might have done, had 
he chanced to sleep so long. 

At last came the maiden’s turn to be resus- 
citated. The populace had forgotten her and her 
story long ago; but a select scientific few were 
present at the ceremony, by special invitation. 
The old chemist and his children all “slept the 
sleep that knows no waking.” But carefully writ- 
ten orders had been transmitted from generation 
to generation; and the duty finally devolved on a 
great-grandson, himself a chemist of no mean 
reputation. 

Life returned very slowly ; at first by almost 
imperceptible degrees, then by a visible shivering 
through the nerves. When the eyes opened, it was 
as if by the movement of pulleys, and there was 
something painfully strange in their marble gaze. 
But the lamp within the mner shrinc lighted 
up, and gradually shone through them, giving 
assurance of the presence of a soul. As conscious- 
ness returned, she looked in the faces round her, 


, as if seeking for some one; for her first dim 


recollection was of the old chemist. For several 
days, there was a general sluggishncss of soul and 
body ; an overpowering inertia, which made all 
exertion difficult, and prevented memory from 
rushing back in too tumultuous a tide. 

For some time, she was very quiet and patient ; 
but the numbers who came to look at her, their 
perpetual questions how things seemed to her, 
what was the state of her appetite and her memory, 
made her restless and irritable. Still worse was 
it when she went into the strect. Her numerous 
visitors pointed her out to others, who ran to 
doors and windows to stare at her, and this soon 
attracted the attention of boys and lads. To 
escape such annoyances, she one day walked into 
a little shop, bearing the name of a woman she 
had formerly known. It was now kept by her 
grand-daughter, an aged woman, who was evi- 
dently as afraid of Hilda, as if she had been a 
witch or a ghost. 

This state of things became perfectly unen- 
durable. After a few weeks the forlorn being 
made her escape from the city, at dawn of day, 
and with money which had been given her by 
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charitable people, she obtained a passage to her 
native village, under the new name of Hilda Silf- 
verling. But to stand, in the bloom of sixteen, 
among well-remembered hills and streams and not 
recognise a single human face, or know a single 
human voice, this was the most mournful of all; 
far worse than loneliness in a foreign land ; sadder 
than sunshine on a ruined city. And all these 
suffocating emotions must be crowded back on her 
own heart; for if she revealed them to any one, 
she would assuredly be considered insane or be- 
witched. 

As the thought became familiar to her that even 
the little children she had known were all dead 
long ago, her eyes assumed an indescribably per- 
plexed and mournful expression, which gave them 
an appearance of supernatural depth. She was 
seized with an inexpressible longing to go where 
no one had ever heard of her, and among scenes 
she had never looked upon. Her thoughts often 
reverted fondly to old Virika Gjetter, and the 
babe for whose sake she had suffered so much ; and 
her heart yearned for Norway. But then she was 
chilled by the remembrance that even if her child 
had lived to the usual age of mortals, she must 
have been long sinee dead; and if she had left 
descendants, what would they know of her? Over- 
whelmed by the complete desolation of her lot on 
earth, she wept bitterly. But she was never 
utterly hopeless ; for in the midst of her anguish, 
something prophetic seemed to beckon through 
the clouds, and call her into Norway. 

In Stockholm, there was a whitce-haired old 
clergyman, who had been peculiarly kind, when 
he came to see her, after her centennial slumber. 
She resolved to go to him, to tell him how oppres- 
sively dreary was her restored existence, and how 
earnestly she desired to go, under a new name, to 
some secluded village in Norway, where none 
would be likely to learn her history, and where 
there would be nothing to remind her of the gloomy 
past. The good old man entered at once into her 
feelings, and approved her plan. He had been 
in that country himself, and had staid a few days 
at the house of a kind old man, named Eystein 
Hansen. He furnished Hilda with means for the 
journey, and gave her an affectionate letter of 
introduction, in which he described her as a 
Swedish orphan, who had suffered much, and 
would be glad to cayn her living in any honest way 
that could be pointed out to her. 

It was the middle of June when Hilda arrived 
at the house of Eystein Hansen. He was a stout, 
clumsy, red-visaged old man, with wide mouth, 
and big nose, hooked like an eagle’s beak; but 
there was a right friendly expression in his large 
eyes, and when he had read the letter, he greeted 
the young stranger with such oordiality, she felt 
at once that she had found a father. She must 
come in his boat, he said, and he would take her 
at once to his island-home, where his good woman 
would give her a hearty welcome. She always 
loved the friendless ; and especially would she love 
the Swedish orphan, because her last and youngest 
daughter had died the year before. On his way 
to the boat, the worthy man introduced her to 
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said she would. She was an old weather-beaten 
woman, but there was a whole heart full of sun- 
shine in her honest eyes. 

And this new home looked so pleasant under 
the light of the summer sky! The house was. em- 
bowered in the shrubbery of a small island, in the 
midst of a fiord, the steep shores of which were 
thickly covered with pine, fir, and juniper, down 
to the water’s edge. The fiord went twisting and 
turning about, from promontory to promontory, 
as if the Nereides, dancing up from the sea, had 
sportively chased each other into nooks and corners, 
now hiding away@ehind some bold projection of 
rock, and now peeping out suddenly, with a broad 
sunny smile. Directly in front of the island, the 
fiord expanded into a broad bay, on the shores 
of which was a little primitive romantic-looking 
village. Here and there a sloop was at anchor, 
and picturesque little boats tacked off and on from. 
cape to cape, their white sails glancing in the sun. 
A range of lofty blue mountains closed in the 
distance. One giant, higher than all the rest, 
went up perpendicularly into the clouds, wearing 
a perpetual crown of glittering snow. As the 
maiden gazed on this sublime and beautiful scencry, 
& new and warmer tide seemed to flow through 
her stagnant heart. Ah, how happy might life be 
here among these mountain homes, with a people 
of such patriarchal simplicity, so brave and free, 
so hospitable, frank and hearty ! 

The house of Eystein Hansen was built of pine 
logs, neatly white-washed. The roof was covered 
with grass, and bore a crop of large bushes. A 
vine, tangled among these, fell in heavy festoons 
that waved at every touch of the wind. The door 
was painted with flowers in gay colours, and sur- 
mounted with fantastic carving. The interior of 
the dwelling was ornamented with many little gro- 
tesque images, boxes, bowls, ladles, &c., curiously 
carved in the close-grained and beautifully white 
wood of the Norwegian fir. This was a common 
amusement with the peasantry, and Eystein being 
a great favourite among them, received many such 
presents during his frequent visits in the surround- 
ing parishes, 

But nothing so much attracted Hilda’s attention 
as a kind of long trumpet, made of two hollow 
half cylinders of wood, bound tightly together 
with birch bark. The only instrument of the kind 
she had ever scen was in the possession of Virika 
Gjetter, who called it a duh, and said it was used 
to call the cows home in her native village, in 
Upper Tellemarken. She showed how it was 
used, and Hilda, having a quick ear, soon learned 
to play upon it with considerable facility. 

And here in her new home, this rude instrument, 
reappeared, forming the only visible link between 
her present life and that dreamy past! With 
strange feelings, she took up the pipe, and began 
to play one of the old tunes. At first, the tones 
flitted like phantoms in and out of her brain ; but 
at last, they all came back, and took their places 
rank and file. Old Brenda said it was a pleasant 
tune, and asked her to play it again ; but to Hilda 


it scemed awfully solemn, like a voice warbling 


several people, and when he told her story, old | from the grave. She would learn other tunes to 


men and young maidens took her by the hand, 


please the good mother, she said; but this she 


and spoke as if they thought Hcaven had sent | would play no more ; it made her too sad, for she 
them a daughter and a sister. The good Brenda | had heard it in her youth, 
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“ Thy youth!” said Brenda, smiling. ‘One 
sees well that must have been a long time ago. To 
hear thee talk, one might suppose thou wert an 
old autumn leaf, just ready to drop from the 
bough, like myself.” : . 
~ Hilda blushed, and said she felt old, because she 
had had much trouble. 

“ Poor child,” responded the good Brenda : “ I 
hope thou hast had thy share.” _ 

“J feel as if nothing could trouble me here,” 
replied Hilda, with a grateful smile ; “all scems so 
kind and peaceful.” She breathed a few notes 
through the duir, as she laid ig away on the shelf 
where she had found it. “ But, my good mother,” 
said she, “how clear and soft are these tones ! 
The pipe I used to hear was far more harsh.” 

“The wood is very oid,” rejoined Brenda : 
“they say it is more thana hundred years. Alerik 
Thorild gave it to me, to call my good man when 
he is out in the boat. Ah, he was such a Berserker * 
of a boy! and in truth he was not much more 
sober when he was here three years ago. But no 
matter what he did ; one could never help loving 
him,” 

“ And who is Alerik ?”? asked the maiden. 

Brenda pointed to an old house, scen in the dis- 
tance, on the declivity of one of the opposite hills. 
It overlooked the broad bright bay, with its pic- 
turesque little islands, and was sheltered in the 
rear by a noble pine forest. A watcr-fall came 
down from the hill-side, glancing in and out among 
the trees ; and when the sun kissed it as he went 
away, it lighted up with a smile of rainbows, 

“That house,” said Brenda, “was built by 
Alerik’s grandfather. He was the richest man in 
the village. But his only son was away among 
the wars for a long time, and the old place has 
been going to decay. But they say Alerik is 
coming back to live among us; and he will soon 
give it a different look. He has been away to Ger- 
many and Paris, and other outlandish parts, for a 
long time. Ah! the rogue ! there was no mischief 
he didn’t think of. He was always tying cats to- 
gether under the windows, and barking in the 
middle of the night, till he set all the dogs in the 
neighbourhood a howling. But as long as it was 
Alerik that did it, it was all well enough: for 
everybody loved him, and he always made one be- 
lieve just what he liked. If he wanted to make 
thee think thy hair was as black as Noeck’s + 
mane, he would make thee think so.” 

Hilda smiled as she glanced at her flaxcn hair, 
with here and"there a gleam of paly gold, where 
the sun touched it. “TI think it would be hard to 
prove this was black,” said she. 

“ Nevertheless,” rejoined Brenda, “if Alerik 
undertook it, he would do it. He always has his 
say, and does what he will. One may as well give 
in to him first as last.” 

This account of the unknown youth carried with 
it that species of fascination which the idea of un- 
common power always has over the human heart. 
The secluded maiden seldom touched the lukr 
without thinking of the giver; and not unfre- 
quently she found herself conjecturing when this 
wonderful Alerik would come home. 

* A warrior famous in the Northern Sagas 
stormy and untameable character. 

t Anclfish spirit, which, according to popular tradi- 
tion in Norway, appears in the form of a coal-black horse. 
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Meanwhile, constant but not excessive labour, 
the mountain air, the quict life, and the kindly 
hearts around her, restored to Hilda more than 
her original loveliness, In her large blue eyes, 
the inward-looking sadness of experience now 
mingled in strange beauty with the out-looking 
clearness of youth. Her fair complexion was 
tinged with the glow of health, and her motions 
had the airy buoyancy of the mountain breeze. 
When she went to the mainland, to attend church, 
or rustic festival, the hearts of young and old 
greeted her like a May blossom. Thus with calm 
cheerfulness her hours went by, making no noise 
in their flight,and leaving no impress. But here 
was an unsatisfied want! She sighed for hours 
that did leave a mark behind them. She thought 
of the Danish youth, who had first spoken to her 
of love ; and plaintively came the tones from 
her luk, as she gazed on the opposite hills, and 
wondered whether the Alerik they talked of 
so much, was indeed so very superior to other 
young men. 

Father Hansen often came home at twilight 
with a boat full of juniper boughs, to be strewed 
over the floors, that they might diffuse a balmy 
odour, inviting to sleep. One evening, when Hilda 
saw him coming with his verdant load, she has- 
tened down to the water’s edge to take an armful 
of the fragrant boughs. She hail seareely appeared 
in sight, before he called out, “ 1 do believe Alerik 
has come! I heard the organ up in the old 
house. Somebody was playing on it like a 
north-east storm ; and surely, said I, that must 
be Alerik.” 

“1s there an organ there ?” asked the damsel, in 
surprise, 

“Yes. He built it himself, when he was here 
three years ago. Ie can make anything he 
chooses. An organ, or a basket cut from a cherry- 
stone, is all one to him.” 

When Hilda returned to the cottage, she of 
course repeated the news to Brenda, who ex- 
claimed joyfully, “Ah, then we shall see him 
soon! If he does not come before, we shall cer- 
tainly see him at the weddings in the church to- 
morrow.” 

“ And plenty of tricks we shall have now,” said 
Father Hansen, shaking his head with a good- 
natured smile. There will be no telling which 
end of the world is uppermost, while he is here.” 

“ Oh yes, there will, my friend,” answered Brenda, 
laughing ; “ for it will certainly be whichever end 
Alerik stands on. The handsome little Berserker ! 
How I should like to see him!” 

The next day there was a sound of lively music 
on the waters ; for two young couples from neigh- 
bouring islands were coming up the fiord, to be 
married at the church in the opposite village. 
Their boats were ornamented with gay little ban- 
ners, friends and neighbours accompanied them, 
playing on musical instruments, and the rowers 
1ad their hats decorated with garlands. As the 
rustic band floated thus gaily over the bright waters, 
they were joined by Father Hansen, with Brenda 
and [Tilda in his boat. 

Friendly villagers had already decked the simple 
little chureh with evergreens and flowers, in 
honour of the bridal train. As they entered, 
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stood at the door with clarionets in their hands. 
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But he thought no more of it, till, according to 
immemorial custom, he, as clergyman’s assistant, 
began to sing the first lines of the hymn that was 
given out. The very first note he sounded, up 
struck the clarionets at the door. The louder they 
played, the louder the old man bawled ; buf the 
instruments gained the victory. When he essayed 
to give out the lines of the next verse, the merci- 
less clarionets brayed louder than before. His 
stentorian voice had become vociferous and rough, 
from thirty years of hallooing across the water, 
and singing of psalms in four village churches. He 
exerted it to the utmost, till the perspiration 
poured down his rubicund visage ; but it was of no 
use. His rivals had strong lungs, and they 
played on clarionets in F. If the whole village 
had screamed fire, to the shrill accompaniment 
of railroad whistles, they would have over-topped 
them all. 

Father Hansen was vexed at heart, and it was 
plain enough that he was so. The congregation 
held down their heads with suppressed laughter ; 
all except one tall vigorous young man, who sat 
up very serious and dignified, as if he were re- 
verently listening to some new manifestation of 
musical genius. When the people left church, 
Hilda saw this young stranger approaching toward 
them, as fast as numerous hand-shakings by the 
way would permit. She had time to observe him 
closely. His noble figure, his vigorous agile mo- 
tions, his expressive countenance, hazel eyes, with 
strongly-marked brows, and abundant brown hair, 
tossed aside with a careless grace, left no doubt in 
her mind that this was the famous Alerik 'horild; 
but what made her heart beat more wildly was his 
strong resemblance to Magnus the Dane. He went 
up to Brenda and kissed her, and threw his arms 
about Father Hansen’s neck, with expressions of 
joyful recognition. The kind old man, vexcd as 
he was, received these affectionate demonstrations 
with great friendliness, “Ah, Alerik,” said he, 
after the first salutations were over, “ that was not 
kind of thee.” 

“Me! What?” exclaimed the young man, with 
well-feigned astonishment. 

“ To put up those confounded clarioncts to drown 
my voice,” rejoined he bluntly. * When a man has 
led the singing thirty years in four parishes, I can 
assure thee it is not a pleasant joke to be treated in 
that style. I know the young men are tired of my 
voice, and think they could do things in better 
fashion, as young fools always do ; but I may thank 
thee for putting it into their heads to bring those 
cursed clarionets.” 

“ Oh, dear Father Hansen,” replied the young 
man, in the most coaxing tones, and with the most 
caressing manner, “you couldn't think I would do 
such a thing !” 

“On the contrary, it is just the thing I think 
thou couldst do,” answered the old man. “ Thou 
need not think to cheat me out of my eye-teeth, 
this time. Thou hast often enough made me be- 
lieve the moon was made of green cheese. But I 
know thy tricks. I shall be on my guard now ; 
and mind thee, I am not going to be bamboozled 
by thee again.” 

Alerik smiled mischievously ; for he, in common 
with all the villagers, knew it was the éasiest thing 
in the world to gull the simple-hearted old man. 
“Well, come, Father Hansen,” said he, “ shake 
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hands and be friends. When you come over to 
the village, to-morrow, we will drink a mug of ale 
together, at the Wolf’s Head.” 

“ Oh yes, and be played some trick for his pains,” 
said Brenda. 

“No, no,” answered Alcrik, with great gravity ; 
“he is on his guard now, and I cannot bamboozle 
him again.” With a friendly nod and smile, he 
bounded off, to greet some one whom he recognised. 
Hilda had stepped back to hide herself from obser- 
vation. She was a little afraid of the handsome 
Berserker ; and his resemblance to the Magnus of 
her youthful recollections made her sad. 

The next aftern$on, Alerik met his old friend, 
and reminded him of the agreement to drink ale at 
the Wolf’s Head. On the way, he invited several 
young companions. The ale was excellent, and 
Alerik told stories and sang songs, which filled the 
little tavern with roars of laughter. In one of the 
intervals of merriment, he turned suddenly to the 
honest old man, and said: “ Father Hansen, among 
the many things I have learned and done in foreign 
countries, did I ever tell you I had made a league 
with the devil, and am shot-proof ?” . 

“One might easily believe thou hadst made a 
league with the devil, before thou wert born,” re- 
plied Eystein, with a grin at his own wit ; “ but as 
for being shot-proof, that is another affair.” 

“ Try and see,” rejoined Alerik. “ These friends 
are witnesses that I tell you it is perfectly safe to 
try. Come, I will stand here ; fire your pistol, and 
you will soon see that the Evil One will keep the 
bargain he made with mo.” 

“ Be done with thy nonsense, Alerik,” rejoined 
his old friend. 

« Ah, I see how it is,’ replied Alerik, turning 
towards the young men. “ Father Hansen used 
to be a famous shot. Nobody was more expert in 
the bear or the wolf-hunt than he ; but old eyes 
grow dim, and old hands will tremble. No wonder 
he does not like to have us see how much he fails.” 

This was attacking honest Eystein Hansen on 
his weak side. He was proud of his strength and 
skill in shooting, and he did not like to admit that 
he was growing old. “T not hit a mark !” ex- 
claimed he, with indignation. “ When did I ever 
miss a thing I aimed at?” 

“ Never, when you were young,” answered one 
of the company ; “but it is no wonder you are 
afraid to try now.” 

“ Afraid !”’ exclaimed the old hunter, impa- 
tiently. ‘“ Who the devil said I was afraid ?” 

Alerik shrugged his shoulders, afd replied care- 
lessly, “It is natural enough that these young men 
should think so, when they see you refuse to aim 
at me, though I assure you that I am shot-proof, 
and that I will stand perfectly still.” 

* But art thou really shot-proof ?” inquired the 
guileless old man, ‘ The devil has helped thee to 
do so many strange things, that one never knows 
what he will help thee to do next.” 

“ Really, Father Hansén, I speak in earnest. 
Take up your pistol and try, and you will soon see 
with your own eyes that I am shot-proof.” 

Eystein looked round upon the company like 
ene perplexed. His wits, never very bright, were 
somewhat muddled by the ale. “ What shall I do 
with this wild fellow?” inquired he. “You see | 
he will be shot.” 

“Try him, try him,” was the general response. 
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* He has assured you he is shot-proof ; what more 


do you need ?” 

The old man hesitated awhile, but after some 
further parley, took up his pistol and examined it. 
“ Before we proceed to business,” said Alerik, “ let 
me tell you that if you do not shoot me, you shall 
havea gallon of the best ale you ever drank in 
your life. Come and taste it, Father Hansen, and 
satisfy yourself that it is good.” 

While they were discussing the merits of the ale, 
oneof the young men took the ball from the pistol. 
“1am ready now,” said Alerik : “Here I stand. 
Now don ‘t lose your name for a good marksman.” 

The old man fired, and Alegik fell back with a 
deadly groan. Poor Eystein stood like a stone 
image of terror. His arms adhered rigidly to his 
sides, his jaw dropped, and his great eyes seemed 
starting from their sockets. “ Oh, Father Hansen, 
how cowld you do it?” exclaimed the young men. 

The poor horrified dupe stared at them wildly, 
and gasping and stammering replied, “ Why he 
said he was shot-prouf ; and you all told me to 
do it.” 

“Oh yes,” said they ; “but we supposed you 
would have sense enough to know it was all in fun. 
But don’t take it too much to heart. You will 
probably forfeit your life ; for the government will 
of course consider it a poor excuse, when you tell 
them that you fired at a man merely to oblige him, 
and because he said he was shot-proof. But don’t 
be too much cast down, Father Hansen. We must 
all mect death in some way ; and if worst comes 
to worst, it will be a great comfort to you and 
your good Brenda that you did not intend to com- 
mit murder.” 

The poor old man gazed at them with an expres- 
sion of such extreme suffering, that they became 
alarmed, and said, “ Cheer up, checr up. Come, 
you must drink something to make you feel bet- 
ter.” They took him by the shoulders, but as they 
led him out, he continued to look back wistfully on 
the body. 

The instant he left the apartment, Alerik sprang 
up and darted out of the opposite door; and when 
Father Hansen entered the other room, there he 
sat, as composedly as possible, reading a paper, and 
smoking his pipe. 

“ There he is!” shricked the old man, turning 
paler than ever. 

* Who isthere ?” inquired the young men. . 

“Don’t you see Alerik Thorild ?” exclaimed he, 
pointing, with an expression of intense horror. 

They turned.to the landlord, and remarked, in 
a compassionate tone, “ Poor Father Hansen has 
shot Alerik Thorild, whom he loved so well ; and 
the dreadful accident has so affected his brain, that 
he imagines he sees him.” 

The old man pressed his broad hand hard against 
his forehead, and again groaned out, “ Oh, don’t 
you see him ?” 

The tones indicated such agony, that Alerik had 
not the heart to prolong the scene. He sprang on 
his feet, and exclaimed, “ Now for your gallon of 
ale, Father Hansen! You see the devil did keep 
his bargain with me.” 

“ And are you alive?” shouted the old man. 

The mischievous fellow soon convinced him of 
that, by a slap on the shoulder, that made his bones 
ache, 

Eystein Hansen capered like a dancing bear. 
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He hugged Alerik, and jumped about, and clapped 
his hands, and was altogether beside himself. He 
drank unknown quantities of ale, and this time 
me: loud enough to drown a brace of clarionets 
in F. 


The night was far advanced when he went on 
board his boat to return to his island home. He 
pulled the oars vigorously, and the boat shot swiftly 
across the moon-lighted waters. But on arriving 
at the customary landing, he could discover no 
vestige of his white-washed cottage. Not knowing 
that Alerik, in the full tide of his mischief, had 
sent men to paint the house with a dark brown 
wash, he thought he must have made a mistake in 
the landing ; so he rowed round to the other side 
of the island, but with no better success. Ashamed 
to return to the mainland, to inquire for a house 
that had absconded, and a little suspicious that the 
ale had hung some cobwebs in his brain, he con- 
tinued to row hither and thither, till his strong 
muscular arms fairly ached with exertion. But 
the moon was going down, and all the landscape 
settling into darkness ; and he at last reluctantly 
concluded that it was best to go back to thie vil- 
lage inn, 

Alerik, who had expected this result much sooner, 
had waited there to receive him. When he had 
kept him knocking a sufficient time, he put his head 
out of the window, and inquired who was there. 

“ Kystein Hansen,” was the disconsolate reply. 
“ For the love of mercy let me come in and get a 
few minutes’ sleep, before morning. J have been 
rowing about the bay these four hours, and J can’t 
find my house any where.” 

“This is a very bad sign,” replied Alerik, so- 
lemnly. “Houses don’t run away, except from 
drunken men. Ah, Father Hansen! Father Han- 
sen! what will the minister say ¢”’ 

He did not havea chance to persecute the weary 
old man much longer ; for scarcely had he come 
under the shelter of the house, before he was 
snoring in a profound sleep. 

Early the next day, Alerik sought his old friends 
in their brown-washed cottage. He found it not 
so easy to conciliate them as usual. They were 
really grieved ; and Brenda even said she believed 
he wanted to be the death of her old man. But 
he had brought them presents, which he knew 
they would like particularly well ; and he kissed 
their hands, and talked over his boyish days, till 
at last he made them laugh. “ Ah now,” said he, 
“ you have forgiven me,my dear old friends, And 
you see, father, it was all your own fault. You 
put the mischief into me, by boasting before all 
those young men that I could never bamboozle 
you again.” 

“ Ah thou incorrigible rogue!” answered the 
old man. “I believe thou hast indeed made a 
league with the devil; and he gives thee the power 
to make everybody love thee, do what thou wilt.” 

Alerik’s smile seemed to express that he always 
had a pleasant consciousness of such power. The 
luhr lay on the table beside him, and as he took it 
up, he asked, “ Who plays on this? Yesterday, 
when I was out in my boat, I heard very wild 
pretty little variations on some of my old favourite 
airs. 

Brenda, jnstead of answering, called, “ Hilda ! 
Hilda !” and the young girl came from the next 
room, blushing as she entered. Alerik looked at 
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her with evident surprise. 
your Gunilda ?” said he. 
“ No,” replied Brenda, “she is a Swedish 
orphan, whom the all-kind Father sent to take the 
place of our Gunilda, when she was called hence.” 
After some words of friendly greeting, the visitor 
asked Hilda if it was she who played so sweetly on 
the lukr, She answered timidly, without looking 
up. Her heart was throbbing ; for the tones of 
his voice were like those of Magnus the Dane. 
The acquaintance thus begun, was not likely to 
languish on the part of such an admirer of beauty 
as was Alerik Thorild. The more he saw of Hilda, 
during the long evenings of the following winter, 
the more he was charmed with her natural refine- 
ment of look, voice, and manner. There was, as 
we have aaid, a peculiarity in her beauty, which 
gave it a higher charactcr than mere rustic loveli- 
ness ;—a deep, mystic, plaintive expression in her 
eyes ; a sort of graceful bewilderment in her 
countenance, and at times in the carriage of her 
head, and the motions of her body, as if her 
spirit had lost its way, and was listening intently. 
It was not strange that he was charmed by her 
spiritual beauty, her simple untutored modesty, 
No wonder she was delighted with his frank strong 
exterior, his cordial caressing manner, his expres- 
sive eyes, now tender and earnest, and now spark- 
ling with merriment, and his “smile most musical,” 
because always so in harmony with the inward 
feeling, whether of sadness, fun, or tenderness. 
Then his moods were so bewitchingly various. 
Now powerful as the organ, now bright as the 
flute, now naive as the oboe. Brenda said every 
thing he did seemed to be alive. He carved a 
wolf’s head on her old man’s cane, and she was 
always afraid it would bite ber. 
Brenda, in her simplicity, perhaps gave as good 
a description of genius as could be given, when she 
said everything he did seemed to be alive. Hilda 
thought it certainly was so with Alerik’s music. 
Sometimes all went madly with it, as if fairies 
danced on the grass, and ugly gnomes came and 
made faces at them, and shrieked, and clutched 
at their garments ; the fairies pelted them off with 
flowers, and then all dicd away to sleep in the 
moonlight, Sometimes, when he played on flute, 
or violin, the sounds came mournfully as the mid- 
night wind through ruined towers ; and they 
stirred up such sorrowful memories of the past, 
that Hilda pressed her hand upon her swelling 
heart, and said, “Oh, not such strains as that, 
dear Alerik.” But when his soul overtlowed with 
love and happiness, oh, then how the music gushed 
and nestled ! 


“Surely, this is not 


‘* The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy, 
But shook his song together, ns he neared 
His happy home, the ground.” 


The old duhkr was a great favourite with Alerik ; 
not for its musical capabilities, but because it was 
entwined with the earliest recollections of his 
childhood. “Until I heard thee play upon it,” 
said he, “I half repented having given it to the 
good Brenda. It has been in our family for several 
generations, and my nurse used to play upon it 
when I was inmy cradle. They tell me my grand- 
mother was a foundling. She was broyght to my 
great-grandfather’s house by an old peasant-woman, 
on her way to the valley of Westfjordalen. She 
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died there, leaving the babe and the /udr in my 
great-grandmother’s keeping. They could never 
find out to whom the babe belonged ; but she 
grew up very beautiful, and my grandfather mar- 
ried her.” 

“ What was the old woman’s name?” asked 
Hilda ; and her voice was so deep and suppressed, 
that it made Alerik start. 

“Virika Gjetter, they have always told me,” 
he replied. “But my dearest one, what is the 
matter ?” 

Hilda, pale and fainting, made no answer. But 
when he placed her head upon his bosom, and 
kissed her foreheed, and spoke soothingly, her 
glazed eyes softened: and she burst into tears. All 
his entreaties, however, could obtain no informa- 
tion at that time. Go home now,” she said, in 
tones of deep despondency. To-morrow I will 
tell thee all. J have had many unhappy hours ; 
for I have long felt that I ought to tell thee all 
my past history ; but I was afraid to do it, for I 
thought thou wouldst not love me any more ; and 
that would be worse than death. But come to- 
morrow, and J will tell thee all.” 

“Well, dcarest Hilda,I will wait,” replied Alerik; 
“but what my grandmother, who died long before 
I was born, can have to do with my love for thee, 
is more than I can imagine.” 

The next day, when Hilda saw Alerik coming 
to claim the fulfilment of her promise, it seemed 
almost like her death-warrant. He val] not love 
me any more,” thought she ; “he will never again 
look at me so tenderly ; and then what can I do, 
but die?” 

With much embarrassment, and many delays, 
she at last began her strange story. He listened 
to the first part very attentively, and with a 
gathering frown ; but as she went on, the muscles 
of his face relaxed into a smile; and when she 
ended by saying, with the most melancholy serious- 
ness, “ So thou seest, dear Alerik, we cannot be 
married ; because it is very likely that Iam thy 
great-grandmother”——he burst into immoderate 
peals of laughter. 

When his mirth had somewhat subsided, he 
rephed, “ Likely as not thou art my preat-grand- 
mother, dear Hilda ; and just as likely I was thy 
grandfather, in the first place. A great German 
scholar* teaches that our souls keep coming back 
again and again into new bodies, An old Greek 
philosopher is said to have come back for the 
fourth time, under the name of Pythagoras. If 
these things are so, how the deuce is a man ever 
to tell whether he marries his grand-mother or 
not ?” 

“ But, dearest Alerik, 1 am not jesting,’’ re- 
joined she. “ What I have told thee is really 
true. They did put me to sleep for a hundred 
years.” 

“ Oh, yes,” answered he, laughing, “I remember 
reading about it in the Swedish papers ; and I 
thought it a capital joke. | will tell thee how it is 
with thee, my precious one. The elves sometimes 
seize people, to carry them down into their sub- 
terranecan caves ; but if the mortals run away from 
them, they, out of spite, forever after fill their 
heads with gloomy insane notions. A man in 
Drontheim ran away from them, and they made 
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him believe he was an earthen coffee-pot. He sat 
curled up in a corner all the time, for fear some- 
body would break his nose off.” 

“Nay, now thou art joking, Alerik; but 
really ”— 

*¢ No, | tell thee, as thou hast told me, it was no 
joke at all,” he replied. “The man himself told 
me he was a coffee-pot.” 

“ But be serious, Alerik,” said she, “ and tell me, 
dost thou not believe that some learned men can 
put people to sleep for a hundred years ?”’ 

“J don’t doubt some of my college professors 
could,” rejoined he; “provided their tongues could 
hold out so long.” 

“ But, Alerik, dost thou not #iink it possible that 
people may be alive, and yet not alive ?” 

“ Of course I do,” he replied; “ the greater part 
of the world are in that condition.” 

“Oh, Alerik, what a tease thou art! I mean, is 
it not possible that there are people now living, or 
staying somewhere, who were moving about on this 
earth ages ago?” 

“ Nothing more likely,” answered he; “ for in- 
stance, who knows what people there may be under 
the ice-sea of Folgefond ? ‘They say the cocks are 
heard crowing down there, to this day. How a 
fowl of any reather got there is a curious question ; 
and what kind of atmosphere he has to crow in, is 
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another puzzle. Perhaps they are poor ghosts, 
without sense of shame, crowing over the recollec- 
tions of sins committed in the human body. ‘The 
ancient Egyptians thought the soul was obliged to 
live three thousand years, in a succession of dif- 
ferent animals, before it could attain to the regions 
of the blest. Jam pretty sure | have already been 
a lion and a nightingale. What 1 shall be next, 
the Egyptians know as well as 1 do. One of their 
sculptors made a stone image, half woman and half 
lioness. Doubtless his mother had been a lioness, 
and had transmitted to him some dim recollec- 
tion of it. But lam glad, dearest, they sent thee 
back in the form of a lovely maiden ; for if thou 
hadst come as a wolf, 1 might have shot thee; and 
I shouldn’t like to shoot my—great-grandmother. 
Or if thou hadst come as a red herring, Father 
Hlansen might have eaten thee in his soup 3 and 
then I should have had no Hilda Silfverling.” 
Hilda smiled, as she said, half reproachfully, “7 
see well that thou dost not believe one word I say.” 
“Oh yes, I do, dearest,” rejoined he, very 
seriously. I have no doubt the fairies carried 
thee off some sunmer’s night and made thee verily 
believe thou hadst slept for a hundred years. They 
do the strangest things. Sometimes they change 
babies in the cradle ; leave an imp, and carry off 
the human to the metal mines, where he hears 
only clink! clink! Then the fairies bring him 
back, and put him in some other cradle. When he 
grows up, how he does hurry skurry after the 
silver ! He is obliged to work all his life, as if the 
devil drove him. The poor miser never knows 
what is the matter with him ; but it is all because 
the gnomes brought”him up in the mines, and he 
could never get the clink out of his head. A more 
poetic kind of fairies sometimes carry a babe to 
fZolian caves, full of wild dreamy sounds; and 
when he is brought back to upper earth, ghosts of 
sweet echoes keep beating time in some corner 
of his brain, to something which they hear, but 
which nobody else is the wiser for. I know that 
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is true; for I was brought up in those caves 
myself.” ; 

Hilda remained silent for a few minutes, as he sat 
looking in her face with comic gravity. “ Thou 
wilt do nothing but make fun of me,” at last she 
said. J] do wish I could persuade thee to be 
serious. What I told thee was no fairy story. It 
really happened. J remember it as distinctly as I 
do our sail round the islands yesterday. I seem to 
see that great bear now, with his paws folded up, 
on the shelf opposite to me.” 

“He must have been a great bear to have staid 
there,” replied Alerik, with eyes full of roguery. 
“1f 1 had been in his skin, may I be shot if all the 
drugs and gases in the world would have kept me 
there, with my paws folded on my breast.” 

Seeing a slight blush pass over her cheek, he 
added, more seriously, “ After all, I ought to thank 
that wicked elf, whoever he was, for turning thee 
into a stone image; for otherwise thou wouldst 
have been in the world a hundred years too soon 
for me, and so I should have missed my life’s best 
blossom.” 

Keeling her tears on his hand, he again started 
off into a vein of merriment. “ Thy case was not 
so very peculiar,” said he. There was a Greek 
lady, named Niobe, who was changed to stone. 
The Greck gods changed women into trees, and 
fountains, and all manner of things. A man 
eouldn’t chop a walking-stick in those days, with- 
out danger of cutting off some lady’s finger. The 
tree might be—his great-grandmother ; and she 
of course would take it very unkindly of him.” 

“ All these things are like the stories about Odin 
and Frigga,” rejoined Hilda. “ They are not true, 
like the Christian religion. When | tell thee a 
true story, why dost thou always meet me with 
fairies and fictions ?” 

“ But tell me, best Hilda,” said he, what the 
Christian religion has to do with penning up young 
maidens with bears and crocodiles ¢ In its mar- 
riage ceremonies, I grant that it somctimes does 
things not very unlike that, only omitting the 
important part of freezing the maiden’s heart. 
But since thou hast mentioned the Christian re- 
ligion, J may as well give thee a bit of consolation 
from that quarter. J have read in my mother’s 
big Bible, that a man must not marry his grand- 
mother ; but ] do not remember that it said asingle 
word against his marrying his great-grandmother.”’ 

Hilda laughed, in spite of herself. But after a 
pause, she looked at him earnestly, and said, “ Dost 
thou indeed think there would be no harm in mar- 
rying, under these circumstances, if I were really 
thy great-grandmother ? Is it thy earnest? Do 
be serious for once, dear Alerik !” 

“ Certainly there would be no harm,” answered 
he. “ Physicians have agreed that the body 
changes entirely once in seven years. That must 
be because the soul outgrows its clothes ; which 
proves that the soul changes every seven ycars, 
also. Therefore, in the course of one hundred 
years, thou must have had fourteen complete 
changes of soul and body. It is therefore as plain 
as day-light, that if thou wert my great-grand- 
mother when thou fell asleep, thou couldst not have 
been my great-grandmother when they waked 
thee up.” 

“ Ah,eAlerik,” she replied, “it is as the good 
Brenda says,—there is no use in talking with thee 
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One might as well ae to twist a string that is not 
fastened at either end.” 

He looked up merrily in her face. The wind 
was playing with her ringlets, and freshened the 
colour on her cheeks. “ I only wish I had a mir- 
ror to hold before thee,” said he; “ that thou 
couldst see how very like thou art to a—great- 
grandmother.” 

“ Laugh at me as thou wilt,” answered she ; 
“ but I assure thee I have strange thoughts about 
myself sometimes. Dost thou know,” added she, 
almost in a whisper, “ I am not always quite cer- 
tain that I have not died, and am now in heaven?” 

A ringing shout of laughter burst from the light- 
hearted lover. “ Oh, I like that ! I like that !” ex- 
claimed he. “ That is good! That a Swede com- 
ing to Norway does not know certainly whether 
she is in heaven or not.” 

“ Do be serious, Alerik,” said she imploringly. 
“ Don’t carry thy jests too far.” 

“ Serious! Iam serious. If Norway is not 
heaven, one sees plainly enough that it must have 
been the scaling- las, where the old giants got up 
to heaven ; for they have left their ladders stand- 
ing. Where else wilt thou find clusters of moun- 
tains running up perpendicularly thousands of feet 
right into the sky? If thou wast to see some of 
them, thou couldst tell whether Norway is a good 
climbing place into heaven,” 

“ Ah, dearest Alerik, thou hast taught me that 
already,” she replied, with a glance full of affec- 
tion; “so a truce with thy joking. Truly one 
never knows how to take thee. Thy talk sets 
everything in the world, and ubove it, and below it, 
dancing together in the strangest fashion.” 

* Because they all do dance together,” rejoined 
the perverse man. 

“ Oh, be done, be done, Alerik!” she said, 
putting her hand playfully over his mouth. “Thou 
wilt tie my poor brain all up into knots.” 

He seized her hand and kissed it, then busied 
hunself with braiding the wild spring flowers into 
a garland for her fair hair. As she gazed on him 
earnestly, her eyes beaming with love and happi- 
ness, he drew her to his breast, and exclaimed 
fervently, “ Oh, thou art beautiful as an angel ; 
and here or elsewhere, with thee by my side, it 
seemeth heaven.” 

They spoke no more for a long time. The birds 
now and then serenaded the silent lovers with 
little twittering gushes of song. The setting sun, 
as he went away over the hills, threw diamonds on 
the bay, and a rainbow ribbon across the distant 
waterfall. Their hearts were in harmony with the 
peaceful beauty of nature. As he kissed her drowsy 
eyes, she murmured, “ Oh, it was well worth a 
hundred years with bears and crocodiles, to fall 
asleep thus on thy heart.” 

* * * * ® _ 

The next autumn, a year and a half after Hilda’s 
arrival in Norway, there was another procession 
of boats, with banners, music and garlands. The 
little church was again decorated with evergreens ; 
but no clarionet players stood at the door to annoy 
good Father Hansen. The worthy man had in 
fact taken the hint, though somewhat reluctantly, 
and had good-naturedly ceased to disturb modern 
ears with his clamorous vociferation of the hymns. 
He and his kind-hearted Brenda were happy be- 
yond measure at Hilda’s good fortune. But when 





she told her husband anything he did not choose 
to believe, they could never rightly make out what — 
he meant by looking at her so slyly, and saying, 
* Pooh! Pooh! tell that to my——great-grand- 
mother.” 


ROSENGLORY. 


‘‘ A stranger among strange faces, she drinketh the worm- 
wood of dependence ; 

She is marked asachild of want; and the world hateth 
poverty. 

She is cared for by none upon earth, and her God seemeth 
to forsake her. 

Then cometh, in fair Chow, the promise and the feint of 
affection ; 

And her heart, long unused to kindness, remembereth her 
brother, and loveth ; 

And the traitor hath wronged her trust, and mocked and 
flung her from him ; | 

And men point at her and laugh, and women hate her as 
an outcast ; 

But elsewhere, far other judgment may seat her among 
the martyrs.” PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

‘“¢Oh, moralists, who treat of happiness and self-respect in 

every sphere of life, go into the squalid depths of deepest 

ignorance, the uttermost abyss of man’s neglect, and say 

can any hopeful plant spring up in air so foul that it ex- 

tinguishes the soul’s bright torch as soon as it is kindled ? 

Oh, ye Pharisces of the nineteen hundredth year of Chris- 

tian knowledge, who soundingly appeal to human nature, 

see that it Je human first. Take heed that during your 

slumber, and the sleep of generations, it has not been 

transformed into the nature of the beasts.”—DIcK ENS. 


Jerry Gray and his sister Susan were the chil- 
dren of a drunken father, and of a poor woman, 
who saved them from starvation by picking up 
rags in the street, and washing them for the paper- 
makers. In youth, she had bcen a rustic belle, 
observable for her neat and tasteful attire. But 
she was a weak, yielding character ; and sickness, 
poverty, and toil, gradually broke down the little 
energy with which nature had endowed her. 
“ What ’s the use of patching up my old rags?” 
she used to say to herself ; “ there ’s nobody now 
to mind how I look.” But she had a kind, affec- 
tionate heart ; and love for her children preserved 
her from intemperance, and sustained her in toiling 
for their daily bread. 

The delight she took in curling her little daugh- 
ter’s glossy brown ringlets was the only remaining 
indication of early coquettish taste. Though often 
dirty and ragged herself, Susan was always clean 
and tidy. She was, in fact, an extremely lovely 
child; and as she toddled through the streets, 
holding by her mother’s skirts, Napoleon himself 
could not have been more proud of popular ho- 
mage to his little King of Rome, than was the poor 
rag-woman of the smiles and kisses bestowed on 
her pretty one. Her large chestnut-coloured eyes 
had been saddened in their expression by the sor- 
rows and privations of her mother, when the same 
life-blood sustained them both ; but they were very 
beautiful ; and their long dark fringes rested on 
cheeks as richly coloured as a peach fully ripened 
in the sunshine. Like her mother, she had a very 
moderate share of intellect, and an extreme love 
of ,pretty things. It was a gleam in their souls of 
that intense love of the beautiful, which makes 
poets and artists of higher natures, under more 
favourable circumstances. 
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A washerwoman, who lived in the next room, 
planted a Morning-Glory seed in a broken tea-pot ; 
and it bore its first blossom the day Susan was 
three years old. The sight of it filled her with 
pee joy. She danced, and clapped her 

ands ; she returned to it again and again, and 
remained a long time stooping down, and looking 
into the very heart of the flower. When it closed, 
she called out, impatiently, “ Wake up ! wake up, 
pretty posy !” When it shrivelled more and more, 
she cried aloud, and refused to be comforted. As 
successive blossoms opened day by day, her friend- 
ship for the vine increased, and the conversations 
she held with it were sometimes quite poetic, in 
her small way. , 

One day, when her mother was hooking up rags 
from the dirty gutters of the street, with the little 
ones trudging behind her, a gentleman passed witha 
large bouquet in hishand. Susan’s eyes brightened, 
as she exclaimed, “ Oh, mammy, look at the pretty 
posies |” 

Thegentleman smiled upon her and said, “ Would 
you like one, my little girl ?”’ 

She eagerly held out her hand, and he gave her 
a flower, saying, “ There’s a rose for you.” 

“ Thank the good gentleman,” said her mothcr. 
But she was too much occupied to attend to polite- 
ness. Her head was full of her pet Morning-Glory, 
the first blossom she had ever looked upon ; and 
she ran to her brother shouting joyfully, “See my 
Rosenglory !” 

The gentleman laughed, patted her silky curls, 
and said, “ You are a little Rosenglory yourself ; 
and 1 wish you were mine.” 

_ Jerry, who was older by two years, was quite 
‘charmed with the word. “ Rosenglory,” repeated 
he; “what a funny name! Mammy, the gentle- 
man called our Susy a Rosenglory.” 

From that day, it became a favourite word in 
the wretched little household. It sounded there 
with mournful beauty, like the few golden rays 
which at sunset fell aslant the dingy walls and the 
broken crockery. When the weary mother had 
washed her basket of rags, she would bring water 
for Susan’s hands, and a wooden comb to smooth 
her hair, and gazing fondly in that infant face, her 
only vision of beauty in a life otherwise all dark 
and dreary, she would say, “ Now kiss your poor 
mammy, my little Rosenglory.” Even the miser- 
able father, when his senses were not stupified with 
drink, would take the pretty little one on his knee, 
twine her shining ringlets round his coarse fingers, 
and sigh deeply as he said, © Ah, how many a rich 
man would be proud to have my little Rosenglory 
for his own !” 

But it was brother Jcrry who idolized her most 
of all. He could not go to bed on his little bunch 
of straw, unless her curly head was nestled on his 
bosom. They trudged the streets together, hand 
in hand, and if charity offered them an apple or a 
slice of bread, the best half was always reserved 
for her. A proud boy was he when he received 
an old tatterdemalion rocking-horse from the son 
of a gentleman, for whom his father was sawing 

| wood. Now Rosenglory shall ride,” said he ; 
and when he placed her on the horse, and watched 
her swinging back and forth, his merry shouts of 
laughter indicated infinite satisfaction. But these 
pleasant scenes occurred but.seldom. More fre- 
quently, they came home late and tired; every- 
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body was hungry and cross, and they were glad to 
steal away in silence to their little bed. When 
the father was noisy in his intoxication, the poor 
boy guarded his darling with the thoughtfulness of 
maturer years. He patiently warded off the ran- 
dom blows, or received them himself ; and if harm 
accidentally came to her, it was affecting to see 
his tearful eyes, and hear his grieved whisper, 
“Mammy ! he struck Rosenglory !” 

Poor child! her young life was opening in dark 
and narrow places ; though, like the vine in the 
broken tea-pot, she caught now and then a transient 
gleam of sunshine. It would be well if men could 
spare time from the din of theological dispute, and 
the drowsiness of devotional routine, to reflect 
whether such ought to be the portion of any of 
God’s little ones, in this broad and beautiful earth, 
which He created for the good of all. 

Many a hungry day, and many a night of pinch- 
ing cold, this brother and sister went struggling 
through their blighted youth, till the younger was 
eight years old. At that period, the father died of 
delirium tremens, and the mother fell into a con- 
sumption, brought on by constant hardship and 
unvarying gloom. The family were removed to 
thealmshouse, and found itan improvement in their 
condition. The coarse food was as good as that to 
which they had been accustomed, there was more 
air and a wider scope for the cye to range in. 
Blessed with youthful impressibility to the bright 
and joyous, Jerry and Susan took more notice of 
the clear silvery moon and the host of bright stars, 
than they did of the deformity, paleness, and sad 
looks around them. The angels watch over child- 
hood, and keep it from understanding the evil that 
surrounds it, or retaining the gloom which is its 
shadow. 

The poor weak mother was daily wasting away, 
but they only felt that her toncs were more tender, 
her endearments more fond. One night, when 
they were going to bed, she held them by the hand 
longer than usual. The rough hireling nurse felt 
the eloquence of her sad countenance, and had not 
the heart to hurry them away. No one knew what 
deep thought, what agony of anxious love, was in 
the soul of the dying one ; but she gazed earnestly 
and tearfully into their clear young eyes, and said, 
with a troubled voice, “ My children, ty to be 
good.” She kissed them fervently, and spoke no 
more. The next day, the nurse told them their 
mother was dead. They saw her body laid in a 
white pine coffin, and carried away in a cart to the 
burying ground of the poor. It was piled upon a 
hundred other nameless coffins, in a big hole dug 
in the sandy hill side. She was not missed from 
the jostling crowd ; but the orphans wept bitterly, 
for she was all the world to them. 

In a few days, strangers came to examine them, 
with a view to take them into service. Jerry was 
bound to a sea-captain, and Susan to a grocer’s 
wife, who wanted her to wait upon the children. 
She was, indeed, bound; for Mrs. Andrews was 
entirely forgetful that anything like freedom or 
enjoyment might be necessary or useful to servants. 
All day long she lugged the heavy baby, and often 
sat up late at night, to pacify its fretfulness as she 
best could, while her master and mistress were at 
balls, or the Bowery. While the babe was slcep- 
ing, she Was required to scour knives, or scrub the 
pavement. No one talked to her, except to say, 
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“¢ Susy do thie ;” or “ Susy, why didn’t you do as 
I bade you!” 

Now and then she had a visit from Jerry, when 
his master was in port, He was always very 
affectionate, and longed for the time when he 
should be a man, and able to have his sister live 
with him. But after a few years, ho came no 
more; and as neither of them could write, they 
had no means of communication. 

When Susan grew older, and there were no 
more babes to tend, she was mostly confined to the 
cellar kitchen, from which she looked out upon 
stone steps and a brick wall. Her mistress had 
decided objections to her forming acquaintances in 
the neighbourhood, and for several years the young 
girl scarcely held communion with any human 
being, except the old cook. Even her beauty made 
her less a favourite; for when company came in, 
it was by no means agreeable to Mrs. Andrews to 
observe that the servant attracted more attention 
than her own daughter. Her husband spent very 
little of his time at home, and when there, was 
usually asleep. But one member of the family was 
soon conscious of a growing interest in the orphan. 
Master Robert, a year older than herself, had 
been a petulant, over-indulged boy, and was now 
a selfish, pleasure-seeking lad. In juvenile days, 
he had been in the habit of ordering the little 
servant to wash his dog, and of scolding at her, if 
she did not black his shoes to his liking. But as 
human nature developed within him, his manners 
toward her gradually softened ; for he began to 
notice that she was a very handsome girl. 

Having obtained from his sister a promise not 
to reveal that he had said anything, he represented 
that Susy ought to have better clothes, and be 
allowed to go to meeting sometimes. He said he 
was sure the neighbours thought she was very 
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meanly clad, and he had heard that their servants | 


made remarks about it. Ie was not mistaken in 
supposing that his mother would be influenced | by 
such arguments. She had never thought of the 
almshouse child in any other light than as a 
machine for her convenience; but if the neighbours 
talked about her meanness, it was certainly neces- 
sary to enlarge Susy’s privileges. In answer to 
her curious inquiries, her daughter repeated that 
Mrs. Jones’s girl had said so and so, and that Mrs. 
Smith, at the next door, had made a similar re- 
mark to Mrs. Dickson. Whether this gossip was, 
or was not, invented by Robert, it had the effect he 
desired. 

Susan, now nearly sixteen years of age, obtained 
a better dress than she had ever before possessed, 
and was occasionally allowed to go to meeting on 
Sunday afternoon. As Mrs. Andrews belonged to 
avery genteel church, she could not, of course, 
take a servant girl with her. But the cook went 
to a Methodist meeting, where “the poor had the 
gospel preached to them ;” and there a seat was 
hired for Susan also. Master Robert suddenly 
became devotional, and was often seen at the same 
meeting. He had no deliberately bad intentions ; 
but he was thoughtless by nature, and selfish by 
education. He found “pleasant excitement in 
watching his increasing power over the young girl’s 
feelings ; and sometimes, when he queried within 
himself whether he was doing right to gain her 
affections, and what would come of it afi, he had 
floating visions that he might possibly educate 
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Susan, and make her his wife. These very vague 
ideas he impressed so definitely on the mind of the 
old cook, aided by occasional presents, that she 
promised to tell no tales. Week after week, 
the lovers sat together in the same pew, and sang 
from the same hymn-book. Then came meetings 
after the family had retired to rest, to which 
secrecy gave an additional charm. The conceal- 
ment was the only thing that troubled Susan with 
a consciousness of wrong; and he easily persuaded 
her that this was a duty, in order to screen him 
from blame. “ Was it his fault that he loved 
her ?”’ he asked ; “he was sure he could not help 
it.” 

She, on her paré} could not help loving him 
deeply and fervently. He was very handsome, 
and she delighted in his beauty, as naturally as she 
had done in the flower, when her heart leaped up 
and called it a Rosenglory. Since her brother 
went away, there was no other human bosom 
on which she could rest her weary head ; no other 
lips spoke lovingly to her, no other eye-beams sent 
warmth into her soul. If the gay, the prosperous, 
and the flattered find it pleasant to be loved, how 
much more so must it be to one whose life from 
infancy had been so darkened? Society reflects 
its own pollution on feelings which nature made 
beautiful, and does cruel injustice to youthful 
hearts by the grossness of its interpretations. Thus 
it fared with Susan. Late one summer’s night, she 
and Robert were sitting by the open window of the 
breakfast-room. All was still in the streets; the 
light of the moon shone mildly on them, and 
hushed their souls into quiet happiness. The 
thoughtless head of “sixteen rested on the impres- 
sible heart of seventeen, and thus they fell asleep. 

Mrs. Andrews had occasion for some camphor, 
in the course of the night, and it chanced to be in 
the closet of that room. When she entered in 
search of it, she started back, as if she had heard 
the report of a pistol. No suspicion of the existing 
state of things had ever crossed her mind; and 
now that she discovered it, it never occurred to 
her that she herself was much to blame. Her own 
example, and incidental remarks not intended as 
education, but which in fact were so, had taught 
her son that the world was made for him to get as 
much pleasure in as possible, without reference to 
the good of others. She had cautioned him against 
the liability of being cheated in money matters, 
and had instructed him how to make the cheapest 
bargains, in the purchase of clothing or amuse- 
ment; but against the most inevitable and most 
insidious temptations of his life, he had received no 
warning. The sermons he heard were about pub- 
licans and pharisees, who lived eighteen hundred 
years ago; none of them met the wants of his own 
life, none of them interpreted the secrets of his 
own heart, or revealed the rational laws of. the 
senses. 

As for Susan, the little fish, floated along by the 
tide, were not more ignorant of hydrostatics, than 
she was of the hidden dangers and social regula- 
tions, in the midst of which she lived. Robert’s 
love had bloomed in her dreary monotonous life, 
like the Morning-Glory in the dark dismal court ; 
antl’ she welcomed it, and gazed into it, and 
rejoiced in it, much after the same fashion. 

All these thoughts were, however, foreign to the 
mind of Mrs. Andrews. She judged the young 
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couple as if they had her experience of forty years, 
and were encased in her own hard crust of worldly 
wisdom. The dilemma would have been a trying 
one, even for a sensible and judicious mother ; and 
the management of it required candour and deli- 
cacy altogether beyond her shallow understanding 
and artificial views. She wakened them from their 
dream with a storm of indignation. Her exagger- 
ated statements were in no degree adapted to the 
real measure of wrong-doing, and therefore, instead 
of producing humility and sorrow, they roused re- 
sentment against what was felt to be unjust accusa- 
tion. The poor heedless neglected child of poverty 
was treated as if she were alrgady hardened in de- 
pravity. No names were too base to be bestowed 
upon her. As the angry mistress drove her to her 
garret, the concluding words were, “ You ungrate- 
ful, good-for-nothing hussy, that I took out of the 
almshouse from charity! You vile creature, you, 
thus to reward all my kindness by trying to ruin 
and seduce my only son!” 

This was reversing matters strangely. Susan 
was sorely tempted to ask for what kindness slic 
was expected to be grateful ; but she did not. 
She was ashamed of having practised concealment, 
as every generous nature is ; but this fecling of 
self-reproach was overpowered by a consciousness 
that she did not deserve the epithets bestowed 
upon her, and she timidly said so. “ Hold your 
tongue,” replied Mrs, Andrews. “ Leave my house 
to-morrow morning, and never let me sec you 
again. I always expected you’d come to some bad 
end, since that fool of a painter came here and 
asked to take your likeness, sweeping the side- 
walk, This comes of setting people up above their 
condition.” 

After talking the matter over with her husband, 
Mrs. Andrews concluded to remain silent about 
Robert’s adventure, to send him forthwith into 
the country, to his uncle the minister, and recom- 
mend Susan to one of her friends, who needed 
a servant, and had no sons to be endangered. 
At parting, she said, “I shall take away the cloak 
T gave you last winter. The time for which you 
were bound to me isn’t up by two years; and the 
allowance Mr. Jenkins makes to me isn’t cnough 
to pay for my disappointment in losing your ser- 
vices just when you are beginning to be useful, 
after all the trouble and expense J have had with 
you. He has agreed to pay you, every month, 
enough to get decent clothing ; and that’s more 
than you deserve. You ought to be thankful to me 
for all the care 1 have taken of you, and for con- 
cealing your bad character ; but I’ve done expcct- 
ing any such thing as gratitude in this world.” 
The poor girl wept, but she said nothing. She did 
not know what to say. 

No fault was found with the orphan in the family 
of Mr. Jenkins, the alderman. His wife said she 
was capable and industrious ; and he himself took 
a decided fancy to her. He praised her cooking, 
he praised the neatness with which she arranged 
the table, and after a few days, he began to praise 
her glossy hair and glowing cheeks, All this was 
very pleasant to the human nature of the young 
girl. She thought it was very kind and fatherly, 
and took it all in good part. She made her best 
courtesy when he presented her with a handsome 
calico gown; and she began to think she had 
fallen into the hands of real friends. But when he 
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chucked her under the chin, and said such a pretty 
girl ought to dress well, she blushed and was con- 
fused by the expression of his countenance, though 
she was too ignorant of the world to understand 
his meaning. But his demonstrations soon became 
too open to admit of mistake, and ended with offers 
of money. She heard him with surprise and dis- 
tress. To sell herself without her affections, had 
never been suggested to her by nature, and as yet 
she was too little acquainted with the refincments 
of high civilization, to acquire familiarity with such 
an idea. 

Deeming it best to fly from persecutions which 
she could not avoid, she told Mrs. Jenkins that sb 
found the work very hard, and would like to go"to 
another place as soon as possible. “If you go before 
your month is up I shall pay you no wages,” re- 
plied the lady ; “but you may go if you choose.” 
In vain the poor girl represented her extreme need 
of a pair of shoes. The lady was vexed at heart, 
for she secretly suspected the cause of her depar- 
ture ; and though she could not in justice blame 
the girl, and was willing enough that she should 
go, she had a mind to punish her. But when Susan, 
to defend herself, hinted that she had good reasons 
for wishing to leave, she brought a storm on her 
head at once. You vain, impertinent creature !” 
exclaimed Mrs, Jenkins, “because my husband 
gave you a new gown, for shame of the old duds 
you brought from Mrs. Andrews, do you presume 
to insinuate that his motives were not honourable? 
And he a gentleman of high respectability, an 
alderman of the city! Leave my house; the 
sooner the better ; but don’t expect a cent of 
wages,” 

Unfortunately, a purse lay on the work-table, 
near which Susan was standing. She had no idea 
of stealing ; but she thought to herself, “ Surely 1 
have a right to a pair of shoes for my three weeks 
of hard labour.” She carried off the purse, and 
went into the service of a neighbour, who had ex- 
pressed a wish to hire. ‘That very evening she was 
arrested, and soon after tried and sentenced to 
Blackwell's Island. A very bold and bad woman 
was sentenced at the same time, and they went in 
company. From her polluting conversation and 
manners, poor Susan received a new series of les- 
sons in that strange course of education, which a 
Christian community had from the beginning be- 
stowed upon her. Her residence on the island 
rapidly increased her stock of evil knowledge. But 
she had no natural tendencies to vice; and though 
her ideas of right and wrong were inevitably con- 
fused by the social whirlpool into which she was 
borne, she still wished to lead a decent and indus- 
trious life. When released from confinement, she 
tried to procure a situation at service ; but she had 
no references to give, except Mrs. Andrews and 
Mrs. Jenkins. When she called a second time, she 
uniformly met the cold reply, “I hear you have 
been on Blackwell’s Island. I never employ people 
who have lost their character.” 

From the last of these attempts, she was walking 
away hungry and disconsolate, doubtful where to 
obtain shelter for the night, when she met the ma- 
gistrate who had sentenced her and the other 
woman. He spoke to her kindly, gave her a 
quarter of a dollar, and asked her to call upon him 
that evéhing. At parting, he promised to be a 
friend to her, if she behaved herself, and then 
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murmured something in a lower tone of voice. 
What were his ideas of behaving herself were 
doubtless implied by the whisper ; for the girl 
listened with such a smile as was never secn on her 
innocent face, before he sent her to improve her 
education on the island. It is true she knew very 
little, and thought still less, about the machinery of 
laws, and regulations for social protection ; but it 
puzzled her poor head, as it does many a wiser one, 
why men should be magistrates, when they practise 
the same things for which they send women to 
Blackwell’s Island. She had never read or heard 
anything about “ Woman’s Rights ;” otherwise it 
mgght have occurred to her that it was because 
men made all the laws, and elected all the 
magistrates. 

The possible effect of magisterial advice and pro- 
tection is unknown ; for she did not accept the 
invitation to call that evening. As she walked 
away from the tempter, thinking sadly of Robert 
Andrews, and her dear brother Jerry, she hap- 
pened to meet the young man who had gained her 
first youthful love, unmixed with thoughts of evil. 
With many tears, she told him her adventures 
since they parted. The account kindled his indig- 
nation and excited his sympathy to a painful de- 
gree. Had he lived in a true and rational state of 
society, the impulse then given to his bettcr feel- 
ings might have eventually raised his nature to 
noble unselfishness and manly frankness. But as 
it was, he fell back upon deception and false pride, 
He hired apartments for Susan, and, by some pre- 
tence, wheedled his mother out of the means of 
paying for them. Those who deem the poor girl 
unpardonable for consenting to this arrangement, 
would learn mercy if they were placed under 
similar circumstances of poverty, scorn, and uttcr 
loneliness, 

* * + * * 

Ten years passed since Jerry last parted with 
his blooming sister, then fourteen yoars old. Te 
had been shipwrecked twice, and returned from sea 
in total blindness, caused by mismanagement of 
the small-pox. He gained a few coppers by play- 
ing a clarionet in the street, led by a little ragged 
boy. Everywhere he inquired for his sister, but 
no one could give him any tidings of her. One day, 
two women stopped to listen, and one of them put 
a shilling into the boy’s hand. “ Why, Susy, what 
possesses you to give so much to hear that old 
cracked pipe t”’ said one. 

“ He looks a little like somebody I knew when I 
was a child,” replied the other ; and they passed on. 

The voices were without inflections, rough and 
animal in tone, indicating that the speakers led a 
merely sensual] existence. The piper did not re- 
cognise either of them; but the name of Susy 
went through his heart, like a sunbeam through 
November clouds, Then she said he looked like 
somebody she had known! He inquired of the 
boy whether the woman called Susy was handsome. 

e replied, “No. She is lean and pale; her 
cheek-bones stand out, and her great staring dark 
eyes look crazy.” 

The blind man hesitated a moment, and then 
said: Let us walk quick and follow them.” They 
did go, but lost sight of the women at the turning 
of a dirty alley. For six weeks, the bligd piper 
kept watch in the neighbourhood, obviously a very 
bad one, In many houses he inquired if any one 
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knew a woman by the name of Susan Gray ; but 
he always received an answer in the negative. At 
last an old woman said that a girl named Susan 
Andrews boarded with her for a while; that she 
was very feeble, and lived in a streetnear by. He 
followed the directions she gave, and stopped be- 
fore the house to play. People came to the door 
and windows, and in a few minutes the boy pressed 
his hand and said, “There is the woman you want 
to find.” 

He stopped abruptly, and exclaimed, “ Susy ! ” 
There was an anxious tenderness in his tones, 
which the bystanders heard with loud laughter. 
They shouted, “ Sus;7, you are called for! Here’s 
a beau for you!” and many a ribald jest went 
round, 

But she, in a sadder voice than usual, said, “My 
poor fellow, what do you want of me ?” 

“Did you give me a shilling a few weeks ago?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, I did; but surely that was no great 
thing.” 

“ Had you evcr a brother named Jerry ?” he in- 
quired, 

“ Oh, Heavens! tell me if you know anything of 
him /” she exclaimed. 

IIe fell into her arms, sobbing, “ My sister ! My 
poor sister !” 

The laughter hushed instantly, and many eyes 
were filled with tears. There were human hearts 
there also ; and they felt at once the poor piper 
was Susy’s long-lost brother, and that he had come 
home to her blind. 

I*or an instant, she clasped him convulsively to 
her heart. Then thrusting him away with a sud- 
den movement, she said, “ Don’t touch me, Jerry! 
Don’t touch me !” 

“ Why not, dear sister?” he asked. But she 
only replied, in a deep, hollow tone of self-loathing, 
“ Don't touch me !” 

Not onc of the vicious idlers smiled. Some went 
away weeping ; others, with affectionate solicitude, 
offered refreshments to the poor blind wanderer. 
Alas, he would almost have wished for blindness, 
could he have seen the haggard spectre that stood 
before him, and faintly recognised, in her wild me- 
lancholy eyes, his own beloved Rosenglory. 

From that hour, he devoted himsclf to her with 
the most assiduous attention. He felt that her 
steps trembled when she leaned on his arm, he 
observed that her breath came with difficulty, and 
he knew that she spoke truly when she said she 
had not long to live. A woman, who visited the 
house, told him of a charitable institution in Tenth 
Avenue, called the Home, where women who have 
been prisoners, and sincerely wish to reform, can 
find shelter and employment, He went and be- 
sought that his sister might be allowed to come 
there and die. 

There, in a well ventilated room, on a clean and 
comfortable bed, the weary pilgrim at last reposed 
in the midst of true friends. “Oh, if I had only 
met with such when my poor mother first died, 
how different it might all have been,” she was 
wont to say. The blind brother kissed her fore- 
heag,'and said, “ Don’t grieve for that now, dear, 
It was not your fault that you had no friends.” 

_ One day, a kind sympathising lady gave him a 
bunch: of flowers for his sister. Hitherto an unde- 
fined feeling of delicacy had restrained him, when 
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he thought of using the pet-word of their child- 
hood. But thinking it might perhaps please her, 
he stepped into the room, and said, cheerfully, 
“Here, Rosenglory! See what I have brought 
you!” It was too much for the poor nervous suf- 
ferer. “Oh, don’t call me that/” she said ; and 
she threw herself on his neck, sobbing violently. 

He tried to soothe her ; and after a while she said, 
in a subdued voice, “I am bewildered when I 
think about myself. They tell me that I ama great 
sinner: and so I am. But I never injured any 
human being ; I never hated any one. Only once, 
when Robert married that rich woman, and told 
me to keep out of his way, affd get my living as 
others in my situation did—then for a little while, 
J hated him ; but it was not long. Dear Jerry, I 
did not mean to be wicked ; I never wanted to be 
wicked. But there seemed to be no place in the 
world for me. They all wronged me; and my 
heart dried up. I was like a withered leaf, and 
the winds blew me about just as it happened.” 

He pressed her hand to his lips, and hot tears 
fell upon it. “ Oh, bless you, for your love !” she 
said. Poor outcast as I am, you do not think I 
have sinned beyond forgiveness. Do you?” 

Fervently he embraced her, and answered, “I 
too have sinned ; but God only knows the secret 
history of our neglected youth, our wrongs, suffer- 
ings, and temptations ; and say what they will, I am 
sure He will not judge us so harshly as men have 
done.” 

He knelt down by the bed-side in silent prayer, 
and with her hand clasped in his they both fell 
asleep. He dreamed that angels stood by the pil- 
low and smiled with sad pitying love on the dying 
one. It was the last night he watched with her. 
The next day, her weary spirit passed away from 
this world of sin and suffering. The blind piper 
was all alone. 

As he sat holding her emaciated hand, longing 
once more to see that dear face, before the earth 
covered it for ever, a visitor came in to look at tho 
corpse. She meant to be kind and sympathising ; 
but she did not understand the workings of the 
human heart. To the wounded spirit of the 
mourner, she seemed to speak with too much con- 
descension of the possibility of forgiveness even to 
so great a sinner. He rose to leave the room, and 
answered meekly, “She was a good child. But 
the paths of her life were dark and tangled, and 
she lost her way.” 


A LEGEND OF THE FALLS OF ST. 
ANTHONY. 


FOUNDED ON INDIAN TRADITION. 


“From allits kind 
This wasted heart, 
This moody mind 
Now drifts apart; 
It longs to find 
The tideless shore, 
Where rests the wreck 
Of Heretofore— 
The great heart-break 
Of loves no more. 


+‘ T drift alone, 
For all are gone, 
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Dearest to me; 
And hail the wave 
That to the grave 
On hurrieth me: 
Welcome, thrice welcome, then, 
Thy wave, Eternity.” MorHERWELL. 


WEE-CHUSH-TA-DOO-TA was a powerful Sioux 
chief. He numbered many distinguished warriors 
among his ancestors, and was as proud of his de- 
scent as was ever feudal noble. His name simply 
signified The Red Man; but he was “a great 
brave,” and the poet of his tribe, whose war-songs 
were sung on all great occasions. In one of the 
numerous battles of the Sioux with their enemics 
the Chippewas, he took prisoner a very handsome 
little girl. A widowed woman begged to adopt her, 
to supply the place of a daughter, who had gone 
to the spirit-land ; and thus the pretty young crea- 
ture was saved from the general massacre of pri- 
soners. As she approached womanhood, the heart 
of the poet-chieftain inclined towards her, and he 
made her his wife. 

Their first-born was a daughter. When she was 
two years old, the mother, struck by a peculiarity 
in the expression of her eyes named her Zah-gah- 
see-ga-quay, which, in her own language, signified 
Sun-beams breaking through a Cloud. As she 
grew older, this poetic name became more and 
more appropriate ; for when she raised her large 
deeply-shaded eyes, their bright lucid expression 
was still more obviously veiled with timidity and 
sadness. Her voice, as usual with young Indian 
women, was low and musical, and her laugh was 
gentle and childlike. 

There was a mixed expression in her character, 
as in her cyes. She was active, buoyant, and 
energetic in her avocations and amusements ; yet 
from childhood she was prone to serious moods, 
and loved to be alone in sequestered places, watching 
the golden gleam of sunset on the green velvet of 
the hills, till it passed away, and threw their long 
twilight shadows across the solitude of the prairies. 

Her father, proud of her uncommon intelligence 
and beauty, resolved to mate her with the most 
renowned of warriors, and the most expert of 
hunters. In the spring of 1765, when she had just 
passed her fourteenth birth-day she attracted the 
attention of one worthy to claim the prize. Nee- 
hee-o-ee-woo, The Wolf of the Hill, was a noble- 
looking young chief, belonging to the neighbouring 
tribe of Shiennes. He was noted for bold exploits, 
superb horsemanship, and the richness of his savage 
attire. The first time he saw the beautiful Sioux, 
he looked at her with earnest eyes ; and he soon 
after returned, bringing Wee-chush-ta-doo-ta a 
valuable present of furs. The maiden understood 
very well why his courting-flute was heard about 
the wigwam till late into the night, but the sounds 


-excited no lively emotions in her heart. The dash- 


ing young warrior came too late. The week pre- 
vious, 2 Frenchman, drawn thither by thirst for 
new adventures, had arrived with a company of 
fur traders from Quebec. He was a handsome 
man ; but Zah-gah-see-ga-quay was less attracted 
by his expressive face and symmetrical figure, than 
by his graceful gallantry towards women, to which 
she had been hitherto unaccustomed. His power 
of fascinating was increased by the marked pre- 
ference bestowed upon herself. She received his 
attentions with childish delight and pretty bash- 
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fulness, like a coy little bird. The lustrous black 
hair, which he praised, was braided more neatly 
than ever ; her dress of soft beaver-skins was more 
coquettishly garnished with porcupine quill-work, 
and her moccasons were embroidered in gayer 
patterns. 

The beauty of this forest nymph pleased the 
Frenchman’s fancy, and his vanity was flattered 
by the obvious impression he had made on her 
youthful imagination. He was incapable of love. 
A volatile temperament, an early dissipation, had 
taken from him that best happiness of human life. 
But Indian lands were becoming more and more 
desirable to his ambitious nation, and Wce-chush- 
ta-doo-ta had the disposal of broad and valuable 
tracts. He had an aversion to marriage ; but this 
he knew would be but the shadow of a fetter ; for 
he could dissolve the bond at any moment, with 
as little loss of reputation as if it were a liatson in 
Paris, Thus reasoned civilized man, while the 
innocent child of the woods was as unconscious of 
the possibility of such selfish calculations, as is a 
robin in the mating season. 

Her father had encountered white men, and was 
consequently more on his guard. When Jerome 
de Rancé offered rich presents, and asked his 
daughter in marriage, he replied, “ Zah-gah-see- 
ga-quay must mate with a chieftain of her own 
people. If a pale-face marries an Indian woman, 
he calls her his wife while he likes to look upon 
her, but when he desires another, he walks away 
and says she is not his wife. Such are not the 
customs of the red men.” 

Though Jerome de Ranecé had secretly rejoiced 
over the illegality of an Indian marriage, being 
highly civilized, he of course made the most 
solemn protestations of undying love and evcrlast- 
ing good faith. But the proud chieftain had set 
his heart upon an alliance with the magnificent 
Wolf of the Hill, and he listened coldly. Obstacles 
increased the value of the prize, and the adven- 
turous Frenchman was determined to win his 
savage bride at any price. With the facility of 
his pliant nation, he accommodated himself to ali 
the customs of the tribe ; he swore to adopt all 
their friendships and all their enmities : he exer- 
cised himself in all performances requiring strength 
and skill, and on all possible occasions he exhibited 
the mest reckless courage. These things made 
him very popular, and gained the admiration of 
the chief, more than was shown by his crave 
countenance and indifferent manner. Still he could 
not easily overcome a reluctance to mix his proud 
race with foreign blood. 

De Rancé, considering himself the one who 
stooped in the proposed alliance, was piqued by 
what. seemed to him a ridiculous assumption of 
superiority. Had it not been for the tempting 
Indian lands, of which he hoped to come in posses- 
sion, he would have gained the loving maiden on 
his own terms, and left her when he chose, with- 
out seeking to conciliate her father. But the 
fulfilment of his ambitious schemes required a 
longer probation. With affected indifference, he 
made arrangements for departure. He intended 
to re-appear among them suddenly, in a few wecks, 
to test his power over the Clouded Sunbeam ; but 
he said he was going to traffic with a neigibouring 
tribe, and it was doubtful whether he should see 
them again, or return to Canada by a different 





route. That she would pine for him, he had no 
doubt ; and he had observed that Wee-chush-ta- 
doo-ta, though bitter and implacable to his enemies, 
was tender-hearted as a child towards his own 
family. 

He was not mistaken in his calculations. Zah- 
gah-see-ga-quay did not venture to dispute the 
will of her father ; but her sweet voice was no 
more heard in songs ; the sunbeam in her eyes 
went more and more behind the cloud, and the 
bright healthy colour of her cheek grew pale. 
Her listless movements and languid glance pained 
her mother’s heart, and the stern father could not 
endure the mournfiliness of their beseeching looks. 
He spoke no words, but called together a few of 
his companions, and went forth apparently to hunt 
in the forest. Before the moon had traversed 
half her monthly orbit, he and Jerome entcred the 
wigwam together. Zah-gah-see-ga-quay was seated 
in a dark corner. Her head leaned despondingly 
on her hand, and her basket-work lay tangled 
beside her. As she looked up, a quick blush man- 
tled her face, and her eyes shone liko stars. 
Wee-chush-ta-doo-ta noticed the sudden change, 
and, in tones of deep tenderness, said, * My child, 
go to the wigwam of the stranger, that your 
father may again see you love to look on the 
rising sun and the opening flowers.” There was 
mingled joy and modesty in the upward glance of 
the Clouded Sunbeam, and when she turned away 
bashfully from hig triumphant gaze, the French- 
man smiled with a consciousness of unlimited 
power over her simple heart. 

That evening, they rambled alone under the 
friendly light of the moon. When they returned, 
a portion of the scarlet paint from her brown 
cheek was transferred to the face of her lover, 
Among his Parisian acquaintance, this would have 
given rise to many a witty jest ; but the Indians, 
with more natural politeness, observed it silently. 
A few days after, the gentle daughter of the Sioux 
passed into the tent of the stranger, and became 
his wife. 

Years passed on, and she remained the same 
devoted, submissive friend. In all domestic avoca- 
tions of the Indians, she was most skilful. No one 
made more beautiful matting, or wove into it such 
pretty patterns. ‘The beaver skins she dressed 
were as soft and pliable as leather could be. She 
rowed her canoe with light and vigorous stroke, 
and the flight of her arrow was unerring. Her 
husband loved her as well as was possible for one 
of his butterfly temperament and selfish disposi- 
tion ; but the deferential courtesy of the European 
lover gradually subsided into something like the 
lordly indifference of the men around him. He 
was never harsh ; but his affectionate bride felt 
the change in his manner, and sometimes wept in 
secret, When she nestled at his feet, and gazed 
into his countenance with her peculiarly pleading 
plaintive look, she sometimes obtained a glance 
such as he had given her in former days. ‘Then 
her heart would leap like a frolicsome lamb, and 
she would live cheerfully on the remembrance of 
that, smile through wearisome days of silence and 
neylect. Her love amounted to passionate idolatry. 
If he wished to cross the river, she would ply the 
oar, lest he should suffer fatigue. She carried his 
quiver and his gun through the forest, and when 
they returned at twilight, he lounged indolently 
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on the bottom ef tho ‘boats while she dipped her 
oars in unison with her low sweet voice, soothing 
him with some simple song, where the same plain- 
tive tones perpctually came, and went away in 
lullaby-cadence. 

To please him, she named her son and daughter 
Felicie and Florimond, in memory of his favourite 
brother and sister. On these little ones she could 
lavish her abundant love without disappointment 
or fear. The children inherited their parents’ 
beauty ; but Felicie, the eldest, was endowed with 
a double portion, She had her mother’s large 
lucid eye, less deeply shaded with the sadden- 
ing cloud ; but her other features resembled her 
handsome father. Her oval cheeks had just 
enough of the Indian tint to give them arich warm 
colouring. At thirteen years old, her tall figure 
combined tho graceful elasticity of youth, with 
the rounded fulness of womanhood. She inherited 
her father’s volatile temperament, and was always 
full of fun and frolic. Asa huntress, she was the 
surest cye, and the flectest foot ; and her pretty 
canoe skimmed the waters like a stormy petrel. 
It was charming to see this young ercature, so full 
of life, winding about among the eddics of the 
river, or darting forward, her long black hair 
streaming on the wind, ond her rich red lips 
parted with eagerness. She sported with her 
light canoe, and made it play all manuer of gam- 
bols in the water. It dashed and splashed, and 
whirled round in pirouettes, like an opera-dancer ; 
then, in the midst of swift cireles, she would stop 
at once, and laugh, as she gracefully shook back 
the hair from her glowing face. Jerome de Rancé 
had never loved anything, as he did this beautiful 
child. But something “of anxiety and sadness 
mingled with his pride, when he saw her caracoling 
on her swift little white horse of the prairies, or 
leaping into the chase, or making her canoe caper 
like a thing alive. ‘Buoyant and free was her 
Indian childhood ; but she was approaching the 
period when she would be claimed asa wife ; and 
he could not endure the thought that the toilsome 
life of a squaw would be the portion of his beau- 
tiful daughter. He taught her to dance to his flute, 
and hired an old Catholic priest to instruct her in 
reading and writing. But these lessons were irk- 
some to the Indian girl, and she was perpetually 
eluding her father’s vigilance, to hunt squirrels iu 
the woods, or sport her canoe among the eddies. 
He revolved many plans for her future advance- 
ment in life ; and sometimes, when he turned his 
restless gaze from daughter to mother, the wife 
felt troubled, by an expression she did not under- 
stand. In order to advance his ambitious views, 
it was necessary to wean Felicie from her woodland 
home; and he felt that his Clouded Sunbeam, 
though still beautiful, would be hopelessly out of 
place in Parisian saloons. Wee-chush-ta-doo-ta 
and his wife were dead, and their relatives were 
too much occupied with war and hunting to take 

articular notice of the white man’s movements. 

he acres of forest and prairie, which he had 
received, on most advantageous terms, from his 
Indian father-in-law, were sold, tract after tract, 
and the money deposited in Quebee. Thither he 
intended to convey first his daughter, and then his 
son, on pretence of a visit, for the purposes of edu- 
cation, but in reality with the intention of desert- 
ing his wife, to return no more. 
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‘According & to Indian custom, the mother’s right 
to her offspring amounts to unquestioned law, If 
her husband chooses to leave the tribe, the chil- 
dren must remain with her. It was therefore 
necessary to proceed artfully. De Rancé became 
more than usually affectionate ; and Zah-gah-see- 
ga-quay, grateful for such gleams of his old tender- 
ness, granted his earnest prayer, that Felicie might 
go to Quebec, for a few moons only. The Canadian 
fur-traders made their annual visit at this juncture, 
and he resolved to accept their escort for himself 
and daughter. His wife begged hard to accom- 
pany them ; humbly promising that she would not 
intrude among his white friends, but would remain 
with a few of her tribe, hidden fin neighbouring 
woods, where she could now and then get a glimpse 
of their beloved faces. Such an arrangement was 
by no means pleasing to the selfish European. 
The second time she ventured to suggest it, he 
answered briefly and sternly, and the beautiful 
shaded eyes filled with unnoticed tears. Felicie 
was the darling of herhcart ; she so much resem- 
bled the handsome F renchman, as she had first 
known him. When the parting hour came, she 
clung to her daughter with a passionate embrace, 
and then starting up with convulsive energy, like 
some gentle animal when her young is in danger, 
she exclaimed, “ Felicie is my child, and I will not 
let her go.” De Raneé looked at her, as he had 
never looked before, and raised his arm to push 
her away. Frightened at the angry expression of 
his eye, she thought he intended to strike her ; 
and with a deep groan she fell on the earth, and 
hid her face in the long grass. 

Felicie sobbed, and stretched out her arms im- 
ploringly towards her mother ; but quick as a flash, 
her father lifted her on the horse, swung himself | 

lightly into the same saddle, and went off at a 
swift gallop. When the poor distracted mother 
rose trom the ground, they were already far off, a 
mere speck on the wide prairie, This rude parting 
would perhaps have killed her heart, had it not been 
for her handsome boy of sevensummers. With a 
sad countenance, he gravely seated himself by her 
side. She spoke no word to him, but the tears 
rolled slowly down, as she gazed at him, and tried 
to trace a resemblance to his unkind father. 

The promised period of return arrived 3 but 
moon after moon passed away, and nothing was 
heard from the absent ones. A feeling that she 
had been intentionally deceived gradually grew 
strong within the heart of the Indian mother ; 
and the question often arose, “ Will he seek to 
take my boy away also?” As time passed on, 
and suspicion changed into ecrtainty, she became 
stern and bitter. She loved young Florimond 
intensely ; but even this love was tinged with 
fierceness, hitherto foreign to her nature. She 
scornfully abjured his French name, and called 
him Mah-to-chee-ga, The Little Bear. Her 
strongest wish seemed to be to make him as hard 
and proud as his grandfather had been, and to 
instil into his bosom the deadliest hatred of white 
men. The boy learned her lessons well. He was 
the most inveterate little savage that ever let fly 
an arrow, Already, he carried at his belt the 
scalp of a boy older and bigger than himself, the 
son of @chief with whom his tribe were at war. 
The Sioux were proud of his vigour’ and his bold- 
ness, and considered his reckless courage almost a 
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sufficient balance to the disadvantage of mixed 
blood. 

Such was tho state of things, when Jerome de 
Rancé returned to the shores of the Mississippi, 
after an absence of three years. He was mainly 
induced to make this visit by a wish to retain 
some hold upon his Indian boy, and preserve a 
good understanding with the tribe, as an advantage 
in future speculations. He had some dread of 
meeting the Clouded Sunbeam, and was not with- 
out fear that she might have exasperated her 
people against him. But he trusted much to her 
tenderness for him, and still more to his own 
adroitness. He was, however, surprised at the 
cold indifference with which she met him. He had 
expected decp resentment, but he was not prepared 
for such perfect apathy. He told a mournful and 
highly-wrought story of Felicie’s sudden death, 
by being thrown from her horse, in their passage 
through the forest; and sought to excuse his long 
absence, by talking of his overwhelming grief, and 
his reluctance to bring sad tidings. The bereaved 
mother listened without emotion; for she did not 
believe him. She thought, and thought truly, that 
Felicie was in her father’s native land, across the 
wide ocean. All his kind glances and endearing 
epithets were received with the same stolid in- 
difference. Only when he talked with her Little 
Bear, did she rouse from this apparent lethargy. 
She watched over him like a she-wolf, when her 
young are in danger. She hoped that the hatred 
of white men, so carefully instilled, would prove a 
sufficient shicld against all attempts to seduce him 
from her. But in the course of a few weeks, she 
saw plainly cnough that the fascinating and in- 
sidious Frenchman was gaining complete power 
over the boy, as he had over her own youthful 
spirit, She was maddened with jcalousy at her own 
diminished influence ; and when Mah-to-chee-ga 
at last expressed a wish to go to Canada with his 
father, the blow was too severe for her deeply 
lacerated soul, The one thought that he would 
be enticed away from her took complete possession 
of her mind, and night and day she brooded over 
plans of vengeance. More than once, she nearly 
nerved her hand to murder the father of her 
son, But his features recalled the image of the 
handsome young Frenchman, who had carried her 
arrows through the woods, and kissed the moc- 
cason he stooped to tie ; and she could not kill him. 

As the time approached for de Rancé to return 
to Canada with the traders, her intense anxiety 
increased almost to frenzy. One day, when he 
had gone to a neighbouring tribe to traffie for 
furs, she invited Mah-to-chec-ga to go up the river 
with her, to fish. She decked herself in her most 
richly embroidered skins, and selected the gaudicst 
wampum-belt for her Little Bear. When the boy 
asked why they were dressed so carefully, she 
replied, “ Because we are going to meet your 
grandfather, who was a great brave, and a mighty 
hunter.” He was puzzled by the answer, but 
when he questioned of her meaning, she remained 
silent. When they came to the waterside, she 


aac and looked back on the forest, where she | 


iad spent her happy childhood, and enjoyed her 
brief dream of love. The beautiful past, followed 
by a long train of dark shadows, rushed ¢hrough 
memnry) and there seemed no relief for her but 
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She entered the boat with a calm countenance, 
and began to chant one of those oppressively 
mournful songs, which must have been suggested 
to her people by the monotonous minor cadences 
of the rustling forest. As they approached the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and heard more and more 
plainly the rush of waters, she gazed on her child 
with such a wild expression of vehement love, 
that the boy was frightened. But his eye was 
spell-bound to hers, and he could not escape its 
concentrated magnetic power. At length, his 
attention was roused by the violent motions of the 
boat; and he screamed, “ Mother! mother! the 
canoe is going over the rapids!” 

“ We go to the spirit-land together,” she replied: 
“ he cannot come there to separate us.” 

With whirl and splash, the boat plunged down 
the cataract. The white foam leaped over it, and 
it was seen No more. 

The sky soon after darkened, and the big rain 
fell in torrents. 

The Indians belicve that the spirits of the 
drowned ones, veiled in a winding-shect of mist, 
still hover over the fatal spot. When they see 
the vapour rising, they say, “Let us not hunt 
to-day ; a storm will certainly come; for Zah-gah- 
sce-ga-quay and her son are going over the Falls 
of St. Anthony,” 

Fclicie was informed of the death of her mother 
and brother, and wept for them bitterly, though 
she never knew the painful circumstances of their 
exit. She married a wealthy Frenchman, and was 
long pointed out in society as “ La Belle Indienne.” 
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THE BROTHERS. 


‘Three pure heavens opened, beaming in three pure 
hearts, and nothing was in them but God, love, and joy, 
and the little tear-drop of earth which hangs upon all 
our flowers.”—RICHTER. 


Frew know how to estimate the precious gem of 
friendship at its real worth ; few guard it with the 
tender care which its rarity and excellence de- 
serves. Love, like the beautiful opal, is a clouded 
gem, which carries a spark of fire in its bosom ; 
but true friendship, like a diamond, radiates 
steadily from its transparent heart. 

This sentiment was never experienced in greater 
depth and purity than by David and Jonathan 
Trueman, brothers, of nearly the same age. Their 
friendship was not indeed of that exciting and 
refreshing character which is the result of a perfect 
accord of very different endowments. It was 
unison, not harmony. In person, habits, and man- 
ners, they were as much alike as two leaves of the 
same trec. They were both hereditary members 
of the Society of Friends, and remained so from 
choice. They were acquainted in the same circle, 
and engaged in similar pursuits. “Their souls 
wore exactly the same frock-coat and morning-dress 
of life ; I mean two bodies with the same cuffs and 
collars, of the same colour, button-holes, trimmings 
and cut.” 

*” Jonathan was a little less sedate than his elder 
brother ; he indulged a little more in the quiet, 
elderly sort of humour of the “Cheeryble Bro- 
thers.” But it was merely the difference between 
the same lake perfectly calm, or faintly rippled by 
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the slightest breeze. They were so constantly seen 
together, that they were called the Siamese Twins, 
Unfortunately, this similarity extended to a senti- 
ment which does not admit of partnership. They 
both loved the same maiden. 

Deborah Winslow was the only daughter of one 
of those substantial Quakers, whom a discriminating 
observer would know, at first sight, was “ well to do 
in the world ;” for the fine bruvadcloth coat and 
glossy hat spoke that fact with even less certainty 
than the perfectly comfortable expression of coun- 
tenance. His petted child was like a blossom 
planted in sunny places, and ghielded from every 
rude wind, All her little ladydlike whims were in- 
dulged. If the drab-coloured silk was not exactly 
the right shade, or the Braithwaite muslin was not 
sufficiently fine and transparent, orders must be 
sent to London, that her daintiness might be 
satisfied. Her countenance was a true index of 
life passed without strong emotions. The mouth 
was like a babe’s, the blue eyes were mild and in- 
nocent, and the oval face was unvarying in the 
delicate tint of the sweet pea blossom. Her hair 
never straggled into ringlets, or played with the 
breeze ; its silky bands were always like molasses- 
candy, moulded to yellowish whiteness, and laid in 
glossy braids. 

There is much to be said in favour of this un- 
varying serenity; for it saves a vast amount of 
suffering. But all natures cannot thus glide through 
an unrufiled existence. Deborah’s quiet tempera- 
ment made no resistance to its uniform environ- 
ment ; but had I been trained in her exact sect, I 
should inevitably have boiled over and melted the 
moulds. 

She had always been acquainted with tho 
Trueman brothers. They all attended the same 
school, and they sat in sight of each other at the 
same meeting; though Quaker custom, cver careful 
to dam up human nature within safe limits, ordained 
that they should be seated on different sides of the 
house, and pass out by different doors. They 
visited the same neighbours, and walked home in 
company. She probably never knew, with posi- 
tive certainty, which of the brothers she preferred ; 
she had always been in the habit of loving them 
both; but Jonathan happened to ask first, whether 
she loved him, 

It was during an evening walk that he first men- 
tioned the subject to David; and he could not sec 
how his limbs trembled, and his face flushed. 
The emotion, though strong and painful, was soon 
suppressed ; and in a voice but slightly constrained, 
he inquired, “ Does Deborah love thee, brother %” 

The young man replied that he thought so, 
and he intended to ask her, as soon as the way 
opened. 

David likewise thought that Deborah was at- 
tached to him ; and he had invited her to ridc the 
next day, for the express purpose of ascertaining 
the point. Never had his peaceful soul been in 
such a tumult. Sometimes he thought it would bo 
right and honourable to tell Deborah that they 
both loved her, and ask her to name her choice. 
“ But then if she should prefer me,” he said to 
himself, “it will make dear Jonathan very un- 
happy; and if she should choose him, it will be a 
damper on their. happincss, to know that I am 
disappointed. If she accepts him, I will keep my 
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65 
but William Penn says, § No cross, no crown.” In 
this case, I would be willing to give up the crown, 
if I could get rid of the cross. But then if I lay it 
down, poor Jonathan must bear it. I have always 
found that it brought great peace of mind to con- 
quer selfishness, and I will strive to do so now. 
As my brother’s wife, she will still be a near and 
dear friend ; and theiry children will seem almost 
like my own.” 

A current of counter thoughts rushed through 
his mind. He rose quickly and walked the room, 
with a feverish agitation he had never before ex- 
perienced, But through all the conflict, the idea of 
saving his brother from suffering remained para- 
mount to his own pain, 

The promised ride could not be avoided, but it 
proved a temptation almost too strong for the good 
unselfish man. Deborah’s sweet face looked so 
pretty under the shadow of her plain bonnet ; her 
soft hand remained in his so confidingly, when she 
was about to enter the chaise, and turned to speak 
to her mother ; she smiled on him so affectionately, 
and called him Friend David, in such winning 
tones, that if required all his strength to avoid 








uttering the question, which for ever trembled on | 


his lips: “ Dost thou love me, Deborah?” But 
always there ruse between them the image of that 
dear brother, who slept in his arms in childhood, 
and shared the same apartment now. 
have the first chance,” he said to himself. “ If he is 
accepted, I will bo resigned, and will be to them 
both a truo friend through life.” A very slight 
pressure of the hand alone betrayed his agitation, 
when he opened the door of her house, and said, 
“ Farewell, Deborah.” 

In a few days, Jonathan informed him that he 
was betrothed ; and the magnanimous brother 
wished him joy with a sincere heart, concealing 
that it was a sad one. His first impulse was to 
go away, that he might not be daily reminded of 
what he had lost; but tho fear of marring their 
happiness enabled him to choose the wiser part of 
making at once the effort that must be made. No 
one suspected the sacrifice he laid on the altar of 
fricndship. When the young couple were mar- 
ried, he taxed his ingenuity to furnish whatever 
he thought would please the bride, by its peculiar 
neatness and elegance. At first ho found it 
very hard to leave them by their cozy pleasant 
fireside, and go to his own solitary apartment, 


where ho never before had dwelt alone ; and when | 


the bride and bridegroom looked at each other 


tenderly, the glance went through his heart like | 


an arrow of fire. But when Deborah, with gentle 
playfulness, apologised for having taken his brother 
away from him, he replied, with a quiet smile, 
“ Nay, my friend, | have not lost a brother, IT have 
only gained a sister.” His self-denial seemed so 
easy, that the worldly might have thought it cost 
him little effort, and deserved no praise ; but the 
angels loved him for it. 

l3y degrees he resumed his wonted serenity, and 
became the almost constant inmate of their house. 
A stranger might almost have doubted which was 
the husband ; so completely were the three united 
in all their affections, habits, and pursuits, A 
little son and daughter came to strengthen the 
bond ; afd the affectionate uncle found his heart 


“ Let him | 








almost as much cheered by them, as if they had | 
secret to myself, It is a heavy cross to tako up ; | been his own. Many an agreeable young Friend 
¥ 
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would have willingly superintended a household 
for David ; but there was a natural refinement in 
| his character, which rendered it impossible to 
make a marriage of convenience. He felt, more 
deeply than was apparent, that there was something 
wanting in his earthly lot ; but he could not marry, 
unless he found a woman whom he loved as dearly 
as he had loved Deborah ; and such a one never 
again came to him. 

Their years flowed on with quiet regularity, dis- 
turbed with few of the ills humanity is heir to. 
In all the small daily affairs of life, each preferred 
the other’s good, and thus secured the happiness of 
the whole. Abroad, their benevolence fell with 
the noiseless liberality of dew. The brothers both 
prospered in business, and Jonathan inherited a 
large portion of his father-in-law’s handsome 
property. Never were a family so pillowed and 
cushioned on the carriage-road to heaven. But 
they were so simply and naturally virtuous, that 
the smooth path was less dangerous to them than 
to others. 

Reverses came at last in Jonathan’s affairs. 
The failure of others, less careful than himself, 
involved him in their disasters. But David was 
rich, and the idea of a separate purse was unknown 
between them ; therefore the gentle Deborah knew 
no change in her household comforts and elegancies, 
and felt no necessity of diminishing their large 
liberality to the poor. 

At sixty-three years old, the younger brother 
departed this life, in the arms of his constant friend. 
The widow, who had herself counted sixty winters, 
had been for some time gradually declining in 
health. When the estate was scttled, the property 
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was found insufficient to pay debts. But the kind 
friend, with the same delicate disinterestedness 
which had always characterised him, carefully con- 
cealed this fact. He settled a handsome fortune 
upon the widow, which she always supposed to be a 
portion of her husband’s estate. Being executor, 
he managed affairs as he liked. He borrowed his 
own capital ; and every quarter, he gravely paid 
her interest on his own money. In the refine- 
ment of his generosity, he was not satisfied to sup- 
port her in the abundance to which she had been 
accustomed ; he wished to have her totally un- 
conscious of obligation, and perfectly free to dispose 
of the funds as she Pleased. 

His goodness was not limited to his own house- 
hold. Ifa poor seamstress was declining in health, 
for want of exercise and variety of scene, David 
Trueman was sure to invite her to Niagara, or the 
Springs, as a particular favour to him, because he 
needed company. If there was a lone widow, 
peculiarly friendless, his carriage was always 
at her service. If there was a maiden lady un- 
commonly homely, his arm was always ready as an 
escort to public places. Without talking at all 
upon the subject, he practically devoted himself to 
the mission of attending upon the poor, the unat- 
tractive, and the neglected. 

Thus the good old bachelor prevents his sym- 
pathies from congealing, and his heart from 
rusting out. The sunlight was taken away from 
his landscape of life ; but little birds sleep in their 
nests, and sweet flowers breathe their fragrance 
lovingly tlwrough the bright moonlight of his tran- 
quil existence. 


THE END. 
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Tr is said, a book should be read with the same 
spirit with which tt has been written. In that 
case, fatal must be the reception of this; for the writer 
frankly avows, that during the time she has been 
writing it she has suffered every quality and degree of 
weariness and lassitude into which no other employ- 
ment could have betrayed her. 

It has been the destiny of the writer of this story to 
be occupied, throughout her life, in what has the least 
suited cither her inclination or capacity: with an in- 
vincible impediment in her specch, it was her lot, for 
thirteen years, to gain a subsistence by public speaking ; 
and, with the utmost detestation to the fatigue of 
inventing, a constitution suffering under a sedentary 
life, and an education confined to the narrow bound- 
aries prescribed her sex, it has been her fate to devote a 
tedious seven years to the unremitting labour of liter- 
ary productions ; whilst a taste for authors of the first 
rank has been an additional punishment, forbidding her 
one moment of those self-approving reflections which 
are assuredly due to the industrious. But, alas! in 
the exercise of the arts, industry scarce bears the name 
of merit. What, then, is to be substituted in the place 
of genius? Goop Fortune. And if these volumes 
should be attended by the good fortune that has 
accompanied her other writings, to that divinity, and 
that alone, she shall attribute their success. 

Yet, there is a first cause still, to whom I cannot 
here forbear to mention my obligations. 

The Muses, I trast, will pardon me, that to them I 
do not feel myself obliged; for, in justice to their 
heavenly inspirations, 1 believe they have never yet 
favoured me with one visitation; but sent in their 
disguise Necessity, who, being the mother of Inven- 
tion, gave me all mine; while Fortunr kindly smiled, 
and was accessary to the cheat. 

But this important secret I long wished, and endea- 
voured to conceal ; yet one unlucky moment candidly, 
though unwittingly, divulged it—I frankly owned, 
“that Fortune having chased away Necessity, there 
remained no other incitement to stimulate me to a 
labour I abhorred.” , It happened to be in the power 
of the person to whim I confided this secret, to send 
Necrssity once more. Once more, then, bowing to 
its empire, I submit to the task it enjoins. 

This case has something similar to a theatrical 
anecdote told, I think, by Colley Cibber. 

‘““A performer of a very mean salary played the 
apothecary in Romeo and Juliet so exactly to the satis- 
faction of the audience, that this little part, independent 
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of tho other characters, drew immense houses whenever 
the play was performed. The manager, in consequence, 
thought it but justice to advance the actor's salary ; on 
which the poor man (who, like the character he repre- 
sented, had been half starved before) began to live so 
comfortably, he became too plump for the part; and 
being of no importance in anything else, the manager 
of course now wholly discharged him; and thus, 
actually reducing him to the want of a piece of bread, 
ina short time he became a proper figure for the part 
again.” 

Welcome, then, thou all-powerful principle, Neczs- 
sity! tHou, who art tho instigator of so many bad 
authors and actors; but, to their shame, not of all :— 
THOU, Who from my infancy seldom hast forsaken me, 
still abide with me. I will not complain of any hard- 
ship thy commands require, so thou dost not urge my 
pen to prostitution. In all thy rigour, oh do not force 
my toil to libel, or, what is equally pernicious, pane- 
gyric on the unworthy ! 


1791. 


CHAPTER I. 


DorrirortH, bred at St. Omer’s, in all the 
scholastic rigour of that college, was, by education 
and the solemn vows of his order, a Roman Ca- 
tholic priest ; but, nicely discriminating between 
the philosophical and the superstitious part of that 
character, he adopted the former only, and pos- 
sessed qualities not unworthy of the first professors 
of Christianity. Every virtue which it was his vo- 
cation to preach it was his care to practise ; nor 
was he in the class of those of the religious, who, 
by secluding themselves from the world, fly from 
the merit they might acquire in reforming man- 
kind. He refused to shelter himself from the 
temptations of the layman by the walls of a | 
cloister ; but sought for, and found that shelter | 
within the centre of London, where he dwelt, 
in his own prudence, justice, fortitude, and tem- 
perance. 

He was about thirty, and had lived in the me- 
tropolis near five years, when &@ gentleman, above 
his own age, but with whom he had in his youth 
contracted a sincere friendship, died, and left him 
the sole guardian of his daughter, who was then 
eighteen. 

The deceased Mr. Milner, on his approaching 
dissolution, perfectly sensible of his state, thus 
reasoneWwith himself before he made the nomi- 
nation :—“ I have forined ino intimate friendship 
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during my own life, except one: I can be said to 
know the heart of no man, except the heart of 
Dorriforth. After knowing his, I never sought 
acquaintance with another ; I did not wish to 
lessen the exalted estimation of human nature 
which he had inspired. In this moment of trem- 
bling apprehension for every thought which darts 
across my mind, and more for every action which 
soon I must be ealled to answer for ; all world] 
views here thrown aside, I act as if that tribunal, 
before which I every moment expect to appear, 
were now sitting in judgment upon my purpose. 
The care of an only child is the great charge 
which, in this tremendous crisis, I have to execute. 
These earthly affections that bind me to her by 
custom, sympathy, or what I fondly call parental 
love, would direct me to consult her present hap- 
piness, and leave her to the care of those whom 
she thinks her dearest friends ; but they are friends 
only in the sunshine of fortune ; in the cold nip- 
ping frost of disappointment, sickness, or connu- 
bial strife, they will forsake the house of care, 
although the very fabric which they may have 
themselves erected.” 

Here the excruciating anguish of tke father 
overcame that of the dying man. 


“which I now picture to myself, where will my 
child find comfort? That heavenly aid which reli- 
gion provides, and which now, amidst these ago- 
nising tortures, cheers with humble hope my 
afflicted soul, that she will be denied.” 

It is in this place proper to remark, that Mr. 
Milner was a member of the Church of Rome ; 
but on his marriage with a lady of Protestant 
tenets, they mutually agreed their sons should be 
educated in the religious opinion of their father, 
and their daughters in that of their mother. One 
child only was the result of their union ; the child 
whose future welfare now occupicd the anxious 
thoughts of her expiring father. From him the 
care of her education had been withheld, as he 
kept inviolate his promise to her departed mother 
on the article of religion, and therefore consigned 
his daughter to a boarding-school for Protestants, 
whence she returned with merely such ideas of 
piety as ladies of fashion, at her age, mostly im- 
bibe. Her little heart, employed in all the endless 
pursuits of personal accomplishments, had left 
her mind without one ornament, except such as 
nature gave ; and even they were not wholly pre- 
served from the ravages made by its rival, art. 

While her father was in health he beheld, with 
extreme delight, his accomplished daughter, with- 
out one fault which taste or elegance could have 
imputed to her; nor ever inquired what might 
be her other failings. But, cast on a bed of sick- 
ness, and upon the point of leaving her to her fate, 
those failings at once rushed on his thought; and 
all the pride, the fond enjoyment he had taken in 
beholding her open the ball, or delight her hearers 
jj with her wit or song, escaped his remembrance, 
or, not escaping it, were lamented with a sigh of 
compassion, or a contemptuous frown at such 
frivolous qualifications. 

“Something essential,” said he to himself, 
“must be considered—something to prepare her 
{ for an hour like this. Can I then leave her to 
| the charge of those who themselves never remem- 
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only person I know, who, uniting the moral vir- | 
tues to those of religion, and pious faith to native | 
honour, will protect without controlling, instruct | 
without tyrannising, comfort without flattering ; | 
and, perhaps, in time, make good by choice, rather | 
than by constraint, the tender object of his dying 

friend’s sole care,” | 

Dorriforth, who came post from London to visit 
Mr. Milner in his illness, received, a few moments | 
before his death, all his injunctions, and promised | 
to fulfil them. But in this last token of his | 
friend’s perfect esteem, he still was restrained | 
from all authority to direct his ward in one reli- | 
gious opinion, contrary to those her mother had 
professed, and in which she herself had been 
educated. 

“Never perplex her mind with any opinions 
that may disturb, but cannot reform,” were his | 
latest words ; and Dorriforth’s reply gave him 
entire satisfaction. 

Miss Milner was not with her father at this 
affecting period; some delicately nervous friend, 
with whom she was on a visit at Bath, thought 
proper to conceal from her not only the danger 
of his death, but even his indisposition, lest it 
might alarm a mind she thought too susceptible. 
This refined tenderness gave poor Miss Milner 
the almost insupportable agony of hearing that her 
father was no more, even before she was told he 


| 
| 


{ 

| 

| 

| 
was not in health. In the bitterest anguish she 
flew to pay her last duty to his remains, and 
performed it with the truest filial love; while 
Dorriforth, upon important business, was obliged 
to return to town. 

——-@——— = 
CHAPTER II. 

Dorrirorti returned to London heavily afflicted 
for the loss of his friend ; and yet, perhaps, with 
his thoughts more engaged upon the trust which 
that friend had reposed in him. He knew the life 
Miss Milner had been accustomed to lead: he 
dreaded the repulses his admonitions might possi- 
bly meet ; and feared he had undertaken a task he 
was too weak to cxecute—the protection of a young 
woman of fashion. 

Mr. Dorriforth was nearly related to one of our 
first Catholic peers : his income was by no means 
confined, but approaching toaffluence ; yet such was 
his attention to those in poverty, and the modera- 
tion of his own desires, that he lived in all the 
careful plainness of economy. His habitation was 
in the house of a Mrs. Horton, an elderly gentle- 
woman, who had a maiden niece residing with her, 
notmany years younger thanherself. But, although 
Miss Woodley was thirty-five, and in person ex- 
ceedingly plain, yet she possessed such cheer- 
fulness of temper, and such an inexhaustible 
fund of good-nature, that she escaped not only 
oe but even the appellation of an old 
maid. 

In this house Dorriforth fd lived before the 
death of Mr. Horton ; nor upon that event had 
he thought it necessary, notwithstanding his reli- 
gious ,vow of celibacy, to fly the roof of two such 
innocent females as Mrs, Horton and her niece, 


On their part, they regarded him with all that 
respect and reverence which the most religious 
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they not only esteemed a spiritua), but a temporal 
advantage, as the liberal stipend he allowed for 
his apartments and board enabled them to continue 
in the large and commodious house which they had 
occupied during the life of Mr. Horton. 

Here, upon Mr. Dorriforth’s return from his 
journey, preparations were commenced for the 
reception of his ward ; her father having made it 
his request that she might, for a time at least, 
reside in the same house with her guardian, receive 
the same visits, and cultivate the acquaintance of 
his companions and friends. 

When the will of her father was made known 
to Miss Milner, she submitteg without the least 
reluctance to all he had required. Her mind, at 
that time impressed with the most poignant sorrow 
for his loss, made no distinction of happiness that 
was to come ; and the day was appointed, with 
her silent acquiescence, when she was to arrive in 
London, and there take up her abode, with all the 
retinue of a rich heiress. 

Mrs. Horton was delighted with the addition 
this acquisition to her family was likely to make to 
her annual income, and style of living. The good- 
natured Miss Woodley was overjoyed at the ex- 
pectation of their new guest, yet she herself could 
not tell why ; but the reason was, that her kind 
heart wanted a more ample field for its benevo- 
lence : and now her thoughts were all pleasingly 
employed how she should render, not only the 
lady herself, but even all her attendants, happy in 
their new situation. 

The reflections of Dorriforth were less agree- 


' ably engaged : cares, doubts, fears, possessed his 


mind—and so forcibly possessed it, that upon every 
oceasion which offered, he would inquisitively 
endeavour to gain intelligence of his ward’s dis- 
position before he saw her ; for he was, as yet, a 
stranger not only to the real propensities of her 
mind, but even to her person ; a constant round 
of visits having prevented his meeting her at her 
father’s, the very few times he had been at his 
house, since her final return from school. The 
first person whose opinion he, with all proper 
reserve, asked concerning Miss Milner, was Lady 
Evans, the widow of a baronet, who frequently 
visited at Mrs. Horton’s. 

But that the reader may be interested in what 
Dorriforth says and does, it is necessary to give 
some description of his personand manners. His 
figure was tall and elegant ; but his face, excepta 
pair of dark bright eyes, a set of white teeth, and 
a graceful arrangement in his clerical curls of 
brown hair, had not one feature to excite admi- 
ration—yet such a gleam of sensibility was diffused 
over each, that many persons admired his visage 
as completely handsome, and all were more or less 
attracted by it. Ina word, the charm, that is 
here meant to be described, is a countenance—on 
his you read the feelings of his heart—saw all its 
inmost workings—the quick pulses that beat with 
hope and fear, or the gentle ones that moved in a 
more equal course of patience and resignation. 
On this countenance his thoughts were portrayed ; 
and as his mind was enriched with every virtue 


that could make it valuable, so was his face 


adorned with every expression of those virtues ; 
and they not only gave a lustre to his aspect, but 
added an harmonious sound to all he uttered : it 
was persuasive, it was perfect eloquence ; whilst 
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in his looks you beheld his thoughts moving 
with his lips, and ever coinciding with what he 
said. 

With one of those expressions of countenance, 
which revealed anxiety of heart, and yet with 
that graceful restraint of all gesticulation, for 
which he was remarkable, even in his most anxious 
concerns, headdressed Lady Evans, who had ealled 
on Mrs. Horton to hear and to request the news 
of the day: “ Your ladyship was at Bath last 
spring—you know the young lady to whom I 
have the honour of being appointed guardian. 
Pray ——” 

He was earnestly intent upon asking a question, 
but was prevented by the person interrogated. 

“ Dear Mr. Dorriforth, do not ask me anything 
about Miss Milner: when I saw her she was 
very young; though, indeed, that is but three 
months ago, and she can’t be much older now.” 

“‘ She is eighteen,” answered Dorriforth, colour- 
ing with regret at the doubts which this lady had 
increased, but not inspired. 

‘“ And she is very beautiful—that I can assure 
you,” suid Lady Evans. 

“ Which I call no qualification,” said Dorriforth, 
rising from his chair in evident uneasiness. 

“ But where there is nothing else, let me tell 
you, beauty is something.” 

“Much worse than nothing, in my opinion,” 
returned Dorritorth. 

“ But now, Mr. Dorriforth, do not, from what I 
have said, frighten yourself, and imagine your 
ward worse than she really is. AJIT know of her 
is merely, that she is young, idle, indiscreet, and 
giddy, with half-a-dozen lovers in her suite; some 
coxcombs, others men of gallautry, some single, 
and others married.” 

Dorriforth started. For the first time of my 
life,” cried he, with a manly sorrow, “1 wish I 
had never known her father.” 

“ Nay,” said Mrs. Horton, who expected every- 
thing to happen just as she wished (for neither an 
excellent education, the best company, nor long 
experience, had been able to cultivate or brighten 
this good lady’s understanding),—“ Nay,’ said she, 
“J am sure, Mr. Dorriforth, you will soon convert 
her from all her evil ways.” 

“ Dear me,” returned Lady Evans, “ I am sure 
I never meant to hint at anything evil ; and for 
what I have said, I will give you up my authors if 
you please ; for they were not observations of my 
own : all I do is to mention them again.” 

The good-natured Miss Woodley, who sat work- 
ing at the window, an humble, but an attentive 
listener to this discourse, ventured here to say 
exactly six words: “Then don’t mention them 
any more.” 

“ Let us change the subject,” said Dorriforth. 

“With all my heart,’ cried Lady Evans; 
“and I am sure it will be to the young lady's 
advantage.” 

“Ys Miss Milner tall or short?” asked Mrs. 
Horton, still wishing for farther information. 

“Qh, tall enough of all conscience,” returned 
she : “I tell you again, that no fault can be found 
with her person.” 

“ But if her mind is defective,” exclaimed Dor- 
riforth, with a sigh. 

“Tha¢ may be improved as well as the person,” 
cried Miss Woodley. 
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“No, my dear,” returned Lady Evans, “ I 
} never heard of a pad to make straight an ill- 
shapen disposition.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Miss Woodley: “ good 
company, good books, experience, and the mis- 
fortunes of others, may have more power to form 
the mind to virtue, than ——” 

Miss Woodley was not permitted to proceed ; 
for Lady Evans, rising hastily from her seat, cried, 
“T must be gone—I have a hundred people wait- 
ing for me at home—besides, were I inclined to 
hear a sermon, I should desire Mr. Dorriforth to 
preach, and not you.” 

Just then Mrs. Hillgrave was announced. 
“ And here is Mrs. Hillgrave,” continued she: 
“ T believe, Mrs. Hillgrave, you know Miss Milner ; 
don’t you? The young lady who has lately lost 
her father ?” 

Mrs. Hillgrave was the wife of a merchant 
who had met with severe losses ; as soon as the 
name of Miss Milner was uttered, she lifted up 
her hands, and the tears started in her eyes. 

“ There !” cried Lady Evans, “I desire you 
will give your opinion of her, and I am sorry 1 
cannot stay to hear it.’ Saying this, she cour- 
tesied and took her leave. 

When Mrs. Hillgrave had been seated a few 
minutes, Mrs. Horton, who loved information 
equally with the most inquisitive of her sex, asked 
the new visiter—‘‘if she might be permitted to 
know, why, at the mention of Miss Milner, she had 
seemed so much affected.” 

This question exciting the fears of Dorriforth, 
he turned anxiously round, attentive to the 
rep'y. 

“ Miss Milner,” answered she, “has been my 
benefactress, and the best I ever had.” As she 
spoke, she took out her handkerchief and wiped 
away the tears that ran down her face. 

** How so?’’ cried Dorriforth eagerly, with his 
own eyes moistened with joy, nearly as much as 
hers were with gratitude. 

“My husband, at the commencement of his 
distresses,” replied Mrs. Hillgrave, “ owed a sum 
of money to her father, and from repeated pro- 
vocations, Mr. Milner was determined to seize 
upon all our effects. His daughter, however, by 
her intercessions, procured us time, in order to 
discharge the debt; and when she found that 
time was insufficient, and her father no longer 
to be dissuaded from his intention, she secretly 
Sold some of her most valuable ornaments to 
satisfy his demand, and screen us from its con- 
sequences.” 

Dorriforth, pleased at this recital, took Mrs. 
Hillgrave by the hand, and told her, “she should 
never want a friend.” 

“Is Miss Milner tall or short?” again asked 
Mra. Horton, fearing, from the sudden pause which 
had ensued, the subject should be dropped. 

“I don’t know,” answered Mrs. Hillgrave. 

Is she handsome, or ugly ?” 

“TI really can’t tell.” 

“It is very strange you should: not take 
notice.’’ 

“TI did take notice, but I cannot depend upon 
_my own judgment. To me she appeared beautiful 

as an angel ; but, perhaps, I was deceived by the 
beauties of her disposition.” ae 











CHAPTER III. 


Tus gentlewoman’s visit inspired Mr. Dorri- 
forth with some confidence in the principles and 
character of his ward. The day arrived on which 
she was to leave her late father’s seat, and fix her 
abode at Mrs. Horton’s ; and her guardian, accom- 
panied by Miss Woodley, went in his carriage to 
meet her, and waited at an inn on the road for 
her reception. 

After many a sigh paid to the memory of her 
father, Miss Milner, upon the tenth of November, 
arrived at the place, half-way on her journey to 
town, where Dorriforth and Miss Woodley were 
expecting her. Besides attendants, she had with 
her a gentleman and lady, distant relations of her 
mother’s, who thought it but a proper testimony 
of their civility to attend her part of the way,— 
but who so much envied her guardian the trust 
Mr. Milner had reposed in him, that as soon 
as they had delivered her safe into his care, they 
returned. . 

When the carriage, which brought Miss Milner, 
stopped at the inn gate, and her name was an- 
nounced to Dorriforth, he turned pale—something 
like a foreboding of disaster trembled at his heart, 
and, consequently, spread a gloom over all his 
face. Miss Woodley was even obliged to rouse 
him from the dejection into which he was cast, or 
he would have sunk beneath it: she was obliged 
also to be the first to welcome his lovely charge— 
lovely beyond description. 

But the natural vivacity, the gaiety which report 
had given to Miss Milner, were softened by her 
recent sorrow to a meek sadness—and that haughty 
display of charms, imputed to her manners, was 
changed to a pensive demeanour. The instant 
Dorriforth was introduced to her by Miss Wood- 
ley as her “ guardian, and her deceased father’s 
most beloved friend,’’ she burst into tears, knelt 
down to him for a moment, and promised ever 
to obey him as her father. He had his hand- 
kerchief to his face at the time, or she would have 
beheld the agitation—the remotest sensations of 
his heart. 

This affecting introduction being over, after 
some minutes passed in general conversation, the 
carriages were again ordered ; and, bidding fare- 
well to the relations who had accompanied her, 
Miss Milner, her guardian, and Miss Woodley, 
departed for town ; the two ladies in Miss Mil- 
ner’s carriage, and Dorriforth in that in which 
she came. 

Miss Woodley, as they rode along, made no 
attempts to ingratiate herself with Miss Milner ; 
though, perhaps, such an honour might constitute 
one of her first wishes : she behaved to her but 
as she constantly behaved to every other human 
creature ; and that was sufficient to gain the 
esteem of a person possessed of an understanding 
equal to Miss Milner’s. She had penetration to 
discover Miss Woodley’s unaffected worth, and 
was soon induced to reward it with the warmest 
friengship. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AFTER a night's rest in London,—less violently 
impressed with the loss of her father, reconciled, if 
not already attached to her new acquaintance, 
her thoughts pleasingly occupied with the reflec- 
tion that she was in that gay metropolis, a wild 
and rapturous picture of which her active fancy 
| had often formed,—Miss Milner waked from a 
peaceful and refreshing sleep, with much of that 
vivacity, and with all those airy charms, which, 
for a while, Imad yielded their transcendent power 
to the weaker influence of her éilial sorrow. 

Beautiful as she had appeared to Miss Woodley 
and to Dorriforth on the pr eceding day, when she 
joined them this morning ai breakfast, repossessed 
of her lively elegance and dignified simplicity, 
they gazed at her, and at each other alternately, 
with astonishment; and Mrs. Horton, as she sat 
at the head of her tea-table, felt herself but as a 
menial servant ; such command has beauty, when 
united with sense and virtue. In Miss Milner it 
was so united. Yet let not our over-scrupulous 
readers be misled, and extend their idea of her 
virtue so as to magnify it beyond that which frail 
mortals commonly possess ; nor must they cavil 
if, on a nearer view, they find it less; but let 
them consider, that, if she had more faults than 
generally belong to ‘others, she had likewise more 
temptations. _ 

From her infaney she had been indulged in all 
her wishes to the extreme of folly, and started 
habitually at the unpleasant voice of control. She 
was beautiful; she had been too frequently told 
the high value of that beauty, and thought every 
moment passed in wasteful idleness during which 
she was not gaining some new conquest. She had 
a quick sensibility, which too frequently discovered 
itself in the immediate resentment of injuries or 
neglect. She had, besides, acquircd the danger- 
ous character of a wit; but to which she had no 
real pretensions, although the most discerning 
critic, hearing her converse, might fall into this 
mistake. Her replies had all the effect of repar- 
tee, not because she possessed those qualitics 
which can properly be called wit, but that what 
she said was delivered with an energy, an instan- 
taneous and powerful conception of the sentiment, » 
_joined with a real or a well-counterfeited simpli- 
city, a quick turn of the eye, and an arch smile. 
Her words were but the words of others, and, like 
those of others, put into common sentences ; but 
the delivery made them pass for wit, as grace in 
an ill-proportioned figure will often make it pass 
for symmetry. 

And now, leaving description, the reader must 
form a judgment of the ward of Dorriforth by her 
actions § by all the round of great or trivial cir- 
cumstances that shall be related. | 

At breakfast, which had just begun at the com- 
-mencement of this chapter, the conversation was 
‘lively on the part of Miss Milner, wise on the part 
{ of Dorriforth, good on the part of Miss Woodley, 
and an endeavour at all three of those qualities 
| on the part of Mrs. Horton. The discourse. at 
ton ew from Mr. Dorriforth this observa.- 
‘tion ;—. 

“You have a greater resemblance of your 
father, Miss Millner, than I amegiied you had 
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from report: I did not expect to find you 80 like | 
him.” 

“ Nor did I, Mr. Dorr iforth, expect to find you 
anything like what you are !”’ 

“ No! pray what did you expect to find me?” 

«7 expected to find you an elderly man, and a 
plain man.’ 

This was spoken in an artless manner, but in a 
tone which obviously declared she thought her 
guardian both young and handsome. He re- 
plied, but not without some little embarrassment 
—“A plain man you shall find me in all my 
actions.” 

“Then your actions are to contradict your 
appearance.” 

For in what she said, Miss Milner had the qua- 
lity, peculiar to wits, ‘of hazarding the thought | 
that first occurs, which thought is generally 
truth. On this, he paid her a compliment in 
return :— 

* You, Miss Milner, I should suppose, must be 
a very bad judge of what is plain, and what is 
not.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Because I am sure you will readily own you 
do not think yourself handsome ; and, allowing 
that, you instantly want judgment.” 

« And I would rather want judgment than 
beauty,” she replied ; “and so I give up the one 
for the other.”’ 

With a serious face, as if proposing a very 
serious question, Dorriforth continued,—“ And 
you really believe you are not handsome ie 

“1 should, if I consulted my own opinion, be- 
lieve that I was not ; but in some respects I am 
like Roman Catholics : I don’t believe upon my | 
own understanding, but from what other people 
tell me.’ 

“ And let this convince you,” replied Dorri- 
forth, “that what we teach is truth ; for you find 
you would be deceived, did you not trust to per- 
sons who know better than yourself. But, my 
dear Miss Milner, we will talk upon some other 
topic, and never resume this again. We differ in 
opinion, I dare say, on one subject only ; and this 
difference, I hope, will never extend itself to any 
other. Therefore, let not religion be named be- 
tween us ; for as I have resolved never to perse- 
cute you, in pity be grateful, and do not persecute 
me.’ 

Miss Milner looked with surprise that anything 
so lightly said should be so seriously received. 
The kind Miss Woodley ejaculated a short prayer 
to herself, that Heaven would forgive her young 
friend the involuntary sin of religious ignorance ; 
while Mrs. Horton, unperceived, as she imagined, 
made the sign of the cross upon her forehead, as a 
guard against the infectious taint of heretical 
opinions, This pious ceremony Miss Milner by 
chance observed, and now showed such an evident 
propensity to burst into a fit of laughter, that the 
good lady of the house could no longer contain her 
resentment, but exclaimed, “ God forgive you!” 
with a severity so different from the sentiment 
which the words conveyed, that the object of her 
anger was, on this, obliged freely to indulge that 
impulse which she had in vain been struggling to 
suppress ; and no longer suffering under the agony | 
of restrdint, she gave way to her humour, and 
laughed with a liberty so uncontrolled, that it soow 
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left her in the room with none but the tender- 
hearted Miss Woodley a witness of her folly. 

“My dear Miss Woodley,” then cried Miss 
Milner, after recovering herself, “ Iam afraid 
you will not forgive me.” 

“ No, indeed I will not,” 
Woodley. 

But how unimportant, how weak, how ineffec- 
tual are words in conversation, looks and manners 
alone express; for Miss Woodley, with her cha- 
ritable face and mild accents, saying she would not 
forgive implied only forgiveness ; while Mrs. Hor- 
ton, with her enraged voice and aspect, begging 
I{eaven to pardon the offender, palpably said, she 
thought her unworthy of all pardon. 
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CHAPTER V. 

S1x weeks have now elapsed since Miss Milner 
has been in London, partaking with delight all its 
pleasures ; while Dorriforth has been sighing with 
apprehension, attending to all her words and ways 
with precaution, and praying with zealous fervour 
for her safety. Her own and her guardian’s 
acquaintance, and, added to them, the new friend- 
ships (to use the unmeaning language of the world) 
which she was continually forming, crowded so 
el aon to the house, that seldom had Dorri- 
orth even a moment left him from her visits or 
visiters, to warn her of her danger: yet when a 
moment offered he caught it eagerly—pressed the 
ncessity of “time not always passed in society ; 
of reflection, of reading, of thoughts for a future 
state, and of virtues acquired to make old age 
supportable.” That forcible power of genuine 
feeling, which directs the tongue to eloquence, 
had its effect: while she listened to him, and she 
sometimes put on the looks and gesture of assent ; 
sometimes even spoke the language of conviction ; 
but this the first call of dissipation would change 
to ill-timed raillery, or peevish remonstrance, at 
being limited in delights which her birth and for- 
tune entitled her to enjoy. 

Among the many visiters who attondcd at her 
levees, and followed her wherever she went, there 
was one who seemed, even when absent from her, 
to share her thoughts. This was Lord Frederick 
Lawnley, the younger son of a duke, and the 
avowed favourite of all the most discerning women 
of taste. 

He was not more than twenty-three ; animated, 
elegant, extremely handsome, and possessed of 
every accomplishment that would captivate a 
heart less susceptible of love than Miss Milner’s 
was supposed to be. With these allurements, no 
wonder if she took pleasure in his company ; no 
wonder if she took pride in having it known that 
he was among the number of her devoted ad- 
mirers. Dorriforth beheld this growing intimacy 
with alternate pain and pleasure: he wished to 
see Miss Milner married, to see his charge in the 
protection of another, rather than of himself ; yet 
under the care of a young nobleman, immersed in 
all the vices of the town, without one moral ex- 
cellcnce but such as might result eventually from 
the influence of the moment—under such care he 
trembled for her happiness ; yet trembled more 
lest her heart should be purloined witRout even 
“the authority of matrimonial views. 
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With sentiments like these, Dorriforth could 
never disguise his uneasiness at the sight of Lord 
Frederick ; nor could the latter want penetration | 
to discern the suspicion of the guardian ; and, | 
consequently, each was embarrassed in the pre- 
sence of the other. Miss Milner observed—but 
observed with indifference—the sensations of | 
both; there was but one passion which then held 
a place in her bosom, and that was vanity: vanity 
defined into all the species of pride, vain-glory, 
self-approbation ; an inordinate desire of admira- 
tion, and an immoderate enjoyment of the art of 
pleasing, for her own individual happiness, and 
not for the happixess of others. Still had she a 
heart inclined, and oftentimes affected by tenden- 
cies less unworthy ; but those approaches to what 
was estimable, were in their first impulse too fre- 
quently met and intercepted by some darling folly. 

Miss Woodley (who could easily discover a 
virtue, although of the most diminutive kind, 
and scarcely through the magnifying-glass of 
calumny could eyer perceive a fault) was Miss 
Milner’s inseparable companion at home, and her 
zealous advocate with Dorriforth, whenever, dur- 
ing her absence, she became the subject of dis- 
course. He listened with hope to the praises of 
her friend, but saw with despair how little they 
were merited. Sometimes he struggled to subdue 
his anger, but oftener strove to suppress tears of 
pity for his ward’s hapless state. 

By this time all her acquaintance had given 
Lord Frederick to her as a lover; the servants 
whispered it, and some of the public prints had 
even fixed the day of marriage : but as no cxpla- 
nation had taken place on his part, Dorriforth’s 
uneasiness was increased ; and he seriously told 
Miss Milner, he thought it would be indispensably 
prudent in her to entreat Lord Frederick to dis- 
continue his visits. She smiled with ridicule at 
the caution; but finding it repeated, and in a 
manner that indicated authority, she promised 
not only to make, but to enforce the request. The 
next time he came, she did so ; assuring him it 
was by her guardian's desire, “ who, from motives 
of delicacy, had permitted her to solicit as a fa- 
vour what he could himself make as a demand.” 
Lord Frederick reddened with anger. He loved 
Miss Milner ; but he doubted whether, from the 
frequent proofs he had experienced of his own 
inconstancy, he should continue to love; and this 
interference of her guardian threatened an expla- 
nation or a dismission, before he became thio- 
roughly acquainted with his own heart. Alarmed, 
confounded, and provoked, he replied,— 

“ By Heaven !31 believe Mr. Dorriforth loves 
you himself ; and it is jealousy alone that makes 
him treat me in this manner.” | 

“ For shame, my Lord !” cried Miss Woodley, 
who was present, and who trembled with horror 
at the sacrilegious supposition. 

“ Nay; shame to him, if he is not in love,” 
answered his Lordship; “for who but a savage 
could behold beauty like hers without owning its 
power ?” | 

“ Habit,” replied Miss Milner, “is everything. 
Mv. Dorriforth sees and converses with beauty : 
bt? from habit, he does not fall in love; and you, 
my Lord, from habit, often do.”’ 

“Then you believe that love is not in my dis- | 
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“ No more of it, my Lord, than habit could very 


| Soon extinguish.” 
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“ But I would not have it extinguished: I 
would rather it should mount toa flame; for I 
think it a crime to be insensible of the divine 
blessings love can bestow.” 

“Then you indulge the passion to avoid a sin ? 
This very motive deters Mr. Dorriforth from that 
indulgence.” 

“It ought to deter him, for the sake of his 
oaths : but monastic vows, like those of marriage, 
were made to be broken; and surely when your 
guardian cast his eyes on you, his wishes—-—” 

“ Are never less pure,” ske replied eagerly, 
“ than those which dwell in the bosom of my celes- 
tial guardian.” 

At that instant Dorriforth entered the room. 
The colour had mounted into Miss Milner’s face, 
from the warmth with which she had dclivered 
her opinion ; and his accidental entrance at the 
very moment this praise had been conferred upon 
him in his absence, heightened the blush to a deep 
glow on every feature: confusion and earnestness 
caused even her lips to tremble, and her whole 
frame to shake. 

“ What is the matter ?” cried Dorriforth, look- 
ing with concern on her discomposure. 

* A compliment paid by herself to you, sir,” 
replied Lord Frederick, “ has affected your ward 
in the manner you have seen.” 

“ As if she blushed at the untruth,” said Dorri- 
forth. 

“ Nay, that is unkind,” cried Miss Woodley ; 
“for if you had been here——”’ 

“J would not have said what I did,’ replied 
Miss Milner, “but had left him to vindicate 
himself.” 

“ Ts it possible that I can want any vindication ? 
Who would think it worth their while to slander 
so unimportant a person as I am?” 

“¢ The man who has the charge of Miss Milner,” 
replied Lord Frederick, “derives a consequence 
from her.” 

“ No ill consequence, I hope, my Lord!” said 
Dorriforth, with a firmness in his voice, and with 
an eye so fixed, that his antagonist hesitated for a 
moment in want of a reply ; and Miss Milner 


| softly whispering to him, as her guardian turned 


his head, to avoid an argument, he bowed acqui- 
escence. Then, as if in compliment to her, he 
changed the subject ; and, with an air of ridicule, 
he cried, — 

“I wish, Mr. Dorriforth, you would give me 
absolution of all my sins, for I confess they are 
many, and manifold.” 

“ Hold, my Lord,” exclaimed Dorriforth, “ do 
not confess before the ladies, lest, in order to 
excite their compassion, you should be tempted to 
accuse yourself of sins you have never yet com- 
mitted.” 

At this Miss Milner laughed, seemingly so well 
pleased, that Lord Frederick, with a sarcastic 
sneer, repeated,— 

———“ From Abelard it came, 
And Eloisa still must love the name,” 


Whether from an inattention to the quotation, or 
from a consciousness it was wholly inapplicable, 
Dorriforth heard it without one emotion of shame 


{| or of anger—while Miss Milner seemed shocked 
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at the implication ; her pleasantry was immedi- 
ately suppressed, and she threw open the sash, 
and held her head out at the window, to conceal 
the embarrassment these lines had occasioned. 

The Earl of Elmwood was at that juncture an- 
nounced—a Catholic nobleman, just come of age, 
and on the eve of marriage. His visit was to his 
cousin, Mr. Dorriforth ; but as all ceremonious 
visits were alike received by Dorriforth, Miss 
Milner, and Mrs. Horton’s family, in one com- 
mon apartment, Lord Elmwood was ushered into 
this, and of course directed the conversation to a 
different topic. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Wirn an anxious desire that the affection, or 
acquaintance, between Lord Frederick and Miss 
Milner might be finally dissolved, her guardian 
received, with infinite satisfaction, overtures of 
marriage from Sir Edward Ashton, Sir Edward 
was not young or handsome, old or ugly, but im- 
menscly rich, and possessed of qualities that made 
him worthy of the happiness to which he aspired. 
He was the man whom Dorriforth would have 
chosen before any other for the husband of his 
ward ; and his wishes made him sometimes hope, 
against his cooler judgment, that Sir Edward 
would not be rejected. He was resolved, at all 
events, to try the force of his own power in the 
strongest recommendation of him. 

Notwithstanding that dissimilarity of opinion 
which, in almost every instance, subsisted between 
Miss Milner and her guardian, there was in gene- 
ral the most punctilious observance of good man- 
ners from each towards the other—on the part of 
Dorriforth more especially ; for his politeness 
would sometimes appear even like the result of a 
system which he had marked out for himself, as 
the only means to keep his ward restrained within 
the same limitations. Whenever he addressed her 
there was an unusual reserve upon his counte- 
nance, and more than usual gentleness in the tone 
of his voice : this appeared the effect of sentiments 
which her birth and situation inspired, joined to a 
studied mode of respect, best calculated to enforce 
the same from her. The wished-for consequence 
was produced; for though there was an instinctive 
rectitude in the understanding of Miss Milner that 
would have taught her, without other instruction, 
what manners to observe towards her deputed 
father ; yet, from some volatile thought, or some 
quick sense of feeling, which she had not been 
accustomed to correct, she was perpetually on the 
verge of treating him with levity ; but he would, 
on the instant, recal her recollection by a reserve 
too awful, and a gentleness too sacred, for her to 
violate. The distinction which both required 
was thus, by his skilful management alone, pre- 
served. 

One morning he'took an opportunity, before her 
and Miss Woodley, to introduce and press the 
subject of Sir Edward Ashton’s hopes. He first 
spoke warmly in his praise; then plainly said that 
he believed she possessed the power of making so | 
deserving a man happy to the summit of his 
wishes. @ A laugh of ridicule was the only answer; 
but a sudden frown from Dorriforth having 
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silenced her mirth, he resumed his usual polite- 
ness, and said,— 7 

“I wish you would show a better taste than 
thus pointedly to disapprove of Sir Edward.” 

« How, Mr. Dorriforth, can you expect me to 
give proofs of a good taste, when Sir Edward, 
whom you consider with such high esteem, has 
given so bad an example of his in approving 
me ? 

Dorriforth wished not to flatter her by a com- 
pliment she seemed to have sought for, and for a 
moment hesitated what answer to make. 

“ Reply, sir, to that question,” she said. 

“ Why, then, madam,” returned he, “ it is my 
opinion, that, supposing what your humility has 
advanced be just, yet Sir Edward will not suffer 
by the suggestion ; for in cases where the heart is 
so immediately concerned, as I believe Sir Ed- 
ward’s to be, taste, or rather reason, has little 
power to act,” 

“ You are in the right, Mr. Dorriforth : this is 
a proper justification of Sir Edward—and when I 
fall in love, I beg that you will make the same 
excuse for me.” 

“Then,” said he earnestly, “before your heart 
is in that state which I have described, exert your 
reason,” 

“J shall,” answered she; “ and assuredly not 
consent to marry a man whom I could never love.” 

“ Unless your heart be already disposed of, Miss 
Milner, what can make you speak with such a 
degree of certainty ?” 

He thought on Lord Frederick when he uttered 
this, and he riveted his eyes upon her as if to 
penetrate her most secret inclinations, and yet 
trembling for what he might find there. She 
blushed, and her looks would have confirmed her 
| guilty, if the unembarrassed and free tone of her 
voice, more than her words, had not preserved 
her from that sentence. 

“No,” she replied, “my heart is not stolen 
away ; and yet I can venture to declare, that Sir 
Edward will never possess it.” 

“Jam sorry, for both your sakes, that these 
are your sentiments,’’ he replied. “ But as your 
hear? is still your own,” and he seemed to rejoice 
to find it was, “ permit me to warn you how you 
part with a thing so precious. The dangers, the 
sorrows, you hazard in bestowing it, are greater 
than you may possibly be aware of. The heart 
once gone, our thoughts, our actions, are no more 
our own, than that is ” He seemed forcing 
himself to utter all this, and yet he broke off as if 
he could have said much more, if the extreme 
delicacy of the subject had not restricted him. 

When he left the room, and she heard the door 
close after him, she said, with an inquisitive 
thoughtfulness, “ What can make good people so 
skilled in all the weaknesses of the bad? Mr. 
Dorriforth, with all those prudent admonitions, 
appears rather like a man who has passed his life 
in the gay world, experienced all its dangerous 
allurements, all its repentant sorrows, than like 
}} one who has lived his whole time secluded in a 
monastic college, or in his own study. Then he 
speaks with such exquisite sensibility on the sub- 
ject of love, that he commends the very thing 
which he attempts to depreciate. I do not think 
my Lord Frederick would make the passiqn appear 
in more pleasing colours by painting its delights, 
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than Mr. Dorriforth could in describing its sor- 
rows; and if he talks to me frequently in this 
manner, I shall certainly take pity on Lord Frede- 
rick, for the sake of his adversary’s eloquence.” 

Miss Woodley, who heard the conclusion of this 
speech with the tenderest concern, cried, “ Alas! | 
you then think seriously of Lord Frederick?” | 

“ Suppose I do, wherefore that alas! Miss | 
Woodley ?” 

“‘ Because I fear you will never be happy with 
him.” 7 
“ That is plainly saying, he will not be happy 
with me.” 

“Ido not knoy,: I cannot speak of marriage 
from experience,” answered Miss Woodley ; “ but 
I think I can guess what it is.”’ 

“Nor can I speak of love from experience,’ 
replied Miss Milner ; “but I think I can guess 
what it is.” 

“ But do not fall in love, my dear,” cried Miss 
Woodley, with her accustomed simplicity of heart, 
as if she had been asking a favour that depended 
upon the will of the person entreated ; “ pray do 
not fall in love without the approbation of your 
guardian.” - 

Her young friend smiled at the inefficacious 
prayer, but promised to do all she could to oblige 
her. 


ne 


CHAPTER VII. 


Str Epwarp, not wholly discouraged by the 
denial with which Dorriforth had, with delicacy, 
acquainted him, still hoped for a kind reception : 
and he was so often at the house of Mrs. Horton, 
that Lord Frederick’s jealousy was excited ; and 
the tortures he suffered in consequence convinced 
him, beyond a doubt, of the sincerity of his affec- 
tion. Every time he beheld the object of his 
passion (for he still continued his visits, though 
not so frequently as heretofore), he pleaded his 
cause with such ardour that Miss Woodley, who 
was sometimes present, and ever compassionate, 
could not resist wishing him success. He now 
unequivocally offered marriage, and entreated that 
he might lay his proposals before Mr. Dorriforth ; 
but this was positively forbidden. 

Her reluctance he imputed, however, more to | 
the known partiality of her guardian for the ad-— 
dresses of Sir Edward, than to any motive which 
depended upon herself: and to Mr. Dorriforth he 
conceived a greater dislike than ever ; believing 
that through his interposition, in spite of his 
ward's attachment, he might yet be deprived of 
her. But Miss Milner declared, both to him and 
to her friend, that love had, at present, gained no 
influence over her mind. Yet did the watchful 
Miss Woodley oftentimes hear a sigh escape from 
her unknown to herself, till she was reminded of 
it; and then a crimson blush would instantly over- 
spread her face. This seeming struggle with her 
passion endeared her more than ever to Miss 
Woodley ; and she would even risk the displeasure 
of Dorriforth by her compliance with every new 
pe =o that might amuse those leisure hours which 
her friend, she now perceived, passed in heaviness 
of heart. : 

Balls, plays, incessant company, at length roused 
her guardian from that mildness with which he 
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had been accustomed to treat her. Night after 
night his sleep had been disturbed by fears for 
her when abroad: morning after morning it had 
been broken by the clamour of her return. He 
therefore gravely said to her one forenoon as he 
met her accidentally upon the staircase— 

“T hope, Miss Milner, you pass this evening at 
home ¢” 

Unprepared for the sudden question,she blushed 
and replied, “ Yes;” though she knew she was 
engaged to a brilliant assembly, for which her 
milliner had been consulted a whole week. 

She, however, flattered herself that what she 
had said might be excused as ®mistake, the lapse 
of memory, or some other trifling fault, when he 
should know the truth. The truth was earlier 
divulged than she expected ; for just as dinner 
was removed, her footman delivered a mesgage to 
her from her milliner concerning a new dress for 
the evening —the present evening particularly 
marked. Her guardian looked astonished ! 

“TI thought, Miss Milner, you gave me your 
word that you would pass this evening at home ?” 

“T mistook ; for I had before given my word 
that I should pass it abroad.” 

“ Indeed !” cried he. 

“ Yes, indeed ; and I believe it is right that I 
should keep my first promise : is it not ?” 

“The promise you gave me, then, you do not 
think of any consequence ?” 

“ Yes, certainly, if you do.” 

“J do.” 

“ And mean, perhaps, to make it of more con- 
sequence than it deserves, by being offended.” 

“ Whether or not I am offended—you shall 
find Iam.” And he looked so. 

She caught his piercing eyes—hers were imme-- 
diately cast down ; and she trembled, either with 
shame or with resentment. 

Mrs. Horton rose from her chair—moved the 
decanters and fruit round the table—stirred the 
fire—and came back to her chair again, before 
another word was uttered. Nor had this good 
woman’s officious labours taken the least from the 
awkwardness of the silence, which, as soon as the 
bustle she had contrived was over, returned in its 
full force. 

At last, Miss Milner, rising with alacrity, was 
preparing to go out of the room, when Dorriforth 
raised his voice, and, in a tone of authority, said— 

“ Miss Milner, you shall not leave the house 
this evening.” 

“ Sir!” she exclaimed, with a kind of doubt of 
what she had heard ; a surprise, which fixed her 
hand on the door she had half opened, but which 
now she showed herself irresolute whether to open 
wide in defiance, or to shut submissively. Before 
she could resolve, he rose from his chair, and 
said, with a foree and warmth she had never heard 
him use before— 

* T command you to stay at home this evening.” 
And he walked immediately out of the apartment 
by another door. 

Her hand fell motionless from that which she 
held--she appeared motionless herself, till Mrs. 
Horton, “ beseeching her not to be uneasy at the 
treatment she had received,” made her tears flow 
as if her heart was breaking. 

Miss Woodley would have said something to 
comfort her; but she had caught the infection, 
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and could not utter a word. It was not from any 
real cause of grief that Miss Woudley wept ; but 
there was a magnetic quality in tears which always 
attracted hers. : 

Mrs. Horton secretly enjoyed this scene, though 
the well-meaning of her heart, and the ease of her 
conscience, did not suffer her to think 80. She, 
however, declared she had “long prognosticated 
it would come to this ;” and she “ only thanked 
Heaven it was no worse.” } 

“ What can be worse, madam?” cried Miss 
Milner. “Am not I disappointed of the ball ?”’ 

“You don’t mean to go then!” said Mrs. 
Horton. “I commend your prudence; and I 
dare say it is more than your guardian gives you 
credit for.” 

“Do you think I would go,” answered Miss 
Milner, with an eagerness that, for a time, sup- 
pressed her tears, “ in contradiction to his will 1” 

“It is not the first time, 1 believe, you have 
acted contrary to that, Miss Milner,” replied Mrs. 
Horton, and affected a tenderness of voice to soften 
the harshness of her words. 

“If you think so, madam, I see nothing that 
should prevent me now.” And she went eagerly 
out of the room, as if she had resolved to disobey 
him. ‘This alarmed poor Miss Woodley. 

“My dear aunt,” she cried to Mrs. Horton, 
‘follow and prevail upon Miss Milner to give up 
her design : she means to be at the ball, in oppo- 





| sition to her guardian’s will.’’ 


“Then,” said Mrs. Horton, “I'll not be instru- 
mental in deterring her. If she does go, it may 
be for the best: it may give Mr. Dorriforth a 
clearer knowledge what means are proper to 
convert her from evil.” 

“ But, my dear madam, she must be preserved 
from the evil of disobedience ; and, as you tempted, 
you will be the most likely to dissuade her. But 
if you will not, I must endeavour.” 

Miss Woodley was leaving the room to perform 
this good work, when Mrs. Horton, in imitation of 
the example given her by Dorriforth, cried— 

“ Niece, I command you not to stir out of this 
room this evening.”’ 

Miss Woodley obediently sat down ; and though 
her thoughts and heart were in the chamber of 
her friend, she never marked, by one impertinent 
word, or by one line of her face, the restraint she 
suffered. 

At the usual hour, Mr. Dorriforth and his ward 
were summoned to tea. He entered with a coun- 
tenance which evinced the remains of anger : his 
eye gave testimony of his absent thoughts ; and 
though he took up a pamphlet affecting to read, it 
was plain to discern that he scarcely knew he held 
it in his hand. 

Mrs. Horton began to make tea with a mind as 
intent upon something else as Dorriforth’s. She 
longed for the event of this misunderstanding ; 
and though she wished no ill to Miss Milner, yet | 
with an inclination bent upon seeing something 
new, without the fatigue of going out of her own 
house, she was not over scrupulous what that 
novelty might be. But for fear she should have 
the imprudence to speak a word upon the subject 
which employed her thoughts, or even to look as 
if she thought of it at all, she pinched her lips 
close tog@ther, and cast her eyes on vacancy, lest 
their significant regards might expose her to de- 
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tection. And for fear that any noise should inter- 
| cept even the sound of what might happen, she 

walked across the room more softly than usual, 
and more softly touched everything she was 
obliged to lay her hand on. 

Mis Woodley thought it her duty to be mute ; 
and now the gingle of a tea-spoon was like a deep- 
toned bell, all was so quiet. 

Mrs. Horton, too, in the self-approving reflec- 
tion that she was not in a quarrel or altercation of 
any kind, felt herself at this moment remarkably 
peaceful and charitable. Miss Woodley did not 
recollect herself so, but was so in reality. In 
her, peace and charity were instinctive virtues ; 
accident could not increase them. 

The tea had searcely been made, when a servant 
came with Miss Milner’s compliments, and she 
“did not mean to have any tea.’? The pamphlet 
shook in Dorriforth’s hand while this message was 
delivered. He believed her to be dressing for her 
evening’s entertainment ; and now studied in what 
manner he should prevent or resent her disobedi- 
ence to his commands. He coughed—drank his 
tea—endeavoured to talk, but found it difficult— 
sometimes he read ; and in this manner near two 
hours were passed away, when Miss Milner came 
into the rooni—not dressed for a ball, but as she 
had risen from dinner. Dorriforth read on, and 
seemed afraid of looking up, lest he should see 
what he could not have pardoned. She drew a 
chair, and sat at the table by the side of her 
delighted friend. 

After a few minutes’ pause, and some little em- 
barrassment on the part of Mrs. Horton, at the 
disappointment she had to encounter from this 
unexpected dutiful conduct, she asked Miss Milner 
“ If she would now have any tea?” She replied, 
* No, I thank you, ma’am,” in a voice so languid, 
compared with her usual one, that Dorriforth 
lifted up his eyes from the book ; and seeing her 
in the same dress that she had worn all the day, 
turned them hastily away from her again, not with 
a look of triumph, but of confusion. 

Whatever he might have suffered if he had 
seen Miss Milner decorated, and prepared to bid 
defiance to his commands ; yet even upon that 
trial, he would not have endured half the painful 
sensations he now for a moment felt—he felt him- 
self to blame. 

He feared that he had treated her with too 
much severity—he admired her condescension, 
accuscd himself for having exacted it—he longed 
to ask her pardon—he did not know how. 

A cheerful reply from her, to a question of 
Miss Woodley’s, embarrassed him still more. He 
wished that she had been sullen : he then would 
have had a temptation, or pretence, to have been 
sullen too. 

With all these sentiments crowding fast upon 
his heart, he still read, or seemed to read, as if he 
took no notice of what was passing ; till a servant 
j] came into the room, and asked Miss Milner at 
|| what time she should want the carriage? to 
{{ which she replied, “J don’t go out to-night.” 
|| Dorriforth then laid the book out of his hand, 
and, by the time the servant had left the room, 
| thus began :— 
| “Miss Milner, I give you, I fear, some unkind 

proofs of my regard. It is often the tngrateful 
| task of a friend to be troublesome, sometimes 
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unmannerly. Forgive the duties of my office, and | 
believe that no one is half so much concerned if 
it robs you of any degree of happiness as I myself | 
am.’ 

What he said, he looked with so much sincerity, 
that had she been burning with rage at his late 
behaviour, she must have forgiven him for the 
regret which he so forcibly expressed. She was 
going to reply, but found she could not, without 
accompanying her words with tears; therefore, 
after the first attempt, she desisted. 

On this he rose from his chair, and going to 
her, said, “ Once more show your submission by 
obeying me a sef&ond time to-day. Keep your 
appointment ; and be assured that I shall issue my 
commands with more cireumspection for the 
future, as I find how strictly they are complied 
with.” 

Miss Milner, the gay, the vain, the dissipated, 
the haughty Miss Milner, sunk underneath this 
kindness, and wept with a gentleness and patience 
which did not give more surprise than it gave joy 
to Dorriforth. He was charmed to find her dis- 
position so tractable, prophesied to himself the 
future success of his guardianship, and her eternal 
as well as temporal happiness from this specimen | 
of compliance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


AuttuoucH Dorriforth was the good man that 
he has been described, there were in his nature 
shades of evil. There was an obstinacy, which 
himself and his friends termed firmness of mind ; 
but which, had not religion and some contrary 
virtues weighed heavily in the balance, would 
have frequently degenerated into implacable stub- 
bornness. 

The child of a sister once beloved, who married 
a young officer against her brother’s consent, was 
at the age of three years left an orphan, destitute 
of all support but from his uncle's generosity ; but 
though Dorriforth maintained, he would never see 
him. Miss Milner, whose heart was a receptacle 
for the unfortunate, no sooner was told the melan- 
choly history of Mr. and Mrs. Rushbrook, the 
parents of the child, than she longed to behold the 
innocent inheritor of her guardian’s resentment, 
and took Miss Woodley with her to see the boy. 
He was at a farm-house a few miles from town ; 
and his extreme beauty and engaging manners 
wanted not the sorrows to which he had been 
born, to give him farther recommendation to the 
kindness of her who had come to visit him. She 
looked at him with admiration and pity, and 
having endeared herself to him by the most affec- 
tionate words and caresses, on her bidding him 
farewell, he cried most piteously to go along with 
her. Unused at any time to resist temptations, 
whether to reprehensible or to laudable actions, 
she yielded to his supplications ; and having over- 
come a few scruples of Miss Woodley’s, determined 
to take young Rushbrook to town, and present 
him to his unele. This design. was no sooner 
formed than executed. By making a present to 
tne nurse, she readily gained her consent to part 
with him for a day or two ; and the excess of joy 
denoted by the child on being placed in the car- 
riage repaid her beforehand for every reproof she | 
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might receive from her guardian, for the liberty 
she had taken. 

“< Besides,” said she to Miss Woodley, who had 
still her fears, “do you not wish his uncle should 
have a warmer interest in his care than duty? It 

| is duty alone which induces Mr. Dorriforth to 
provide for him: but it is proper that affection 
should have some share in his benevolence ; and 
| how, when he grows older, will he be so fit an 
| object of the love which compassion excites, as he 
| is at present? ”’ 
| Miss Woodley acquiesced. But before they 
arrived at their own door it came into Miss 
Milner’s remembrance, that tRere was a grave 
sternness in the manners of her guardian when 
provoked ; the recollection of which made her a 
little apprehensive for what she had done. Her 
friend, who knew him better than she did, was 
more so. They both became silent as they ap- 
proached the street where they lived ; for Miss 
Woodley having once represented her fears, and 
having suppressed them in resignation to Miss 
Milner’s better judgment, would not repeat them— 
and Miss Milner would not confess that they were 
now troubling her. 
| Just, however, as the coach stopped at their 
home, she had the forecast and the humility to 








say, “ We will not tell Mr. Dorriforth the child is 
his nephew, unless he should appear fond, and 
pleased with him, and then I think we may ven- 
ture without any danger.” 

This was agreed ; and when Dorriforth entered 
the rvom just before dinner, poor Harry Rush. 
brook was introduced as the son of a lady who 
frequently visited there. The deception passed ; 
his uncle shook hands with him ; and at length, 
highly pleased with his engaging manner and 
applicable replies, took him on his knee, and 
caressed him with affection. Miss Milner could 
scarcely restrain the joy it gave her; but unluckily 

| Dorriforth said soon after to the child, “ And now 
| tell me your name.”’ 

i Harry Rushbrook,’’ replied he, with force and 
| clearness of voice. 

|  Dorriforth was holding him fondly round the 
| waist, as he ‘stood with his feet upon his knees ; 
' and at this reply he did not throw him from him— 
but he removed his hands, which had supported 
him, so suddenly, that the child, to prevent falling 
on the floor, threw himself about his uncle’s neck. 
Miss Milner and Miss Woodley turned aside to 
conceal their tears. “I had like to have been 
down,” cried Harry, fearing no other danger. 
But his uncle took hold of each hand which had 
twined around him, and placed him immediately 
on the ground. The dinner being that instant 
served, he gave no greater marks of his resent- 
ment than calling for his hat, and walking instantly 
out of the house. 

Miss Milner cried for anger ; yet she did not 
show less kindness to the object of this vexatious 
circumstance: she held him in her arms while 
she sat at table, and repeatedly said to him (though 
he had not the sense to thank her), “That she 
|| would always be his friend.’ 
| _ The first emotions of resentment against Dorri- 
forth being passed, she returned with her little 
charge to the farm-house, before it was likely his 
‘iW uncle should come back ; another instance of 
{| obedience, which Miss Woodley was impatient her 
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guardian should know. She therefore inquired 
where he was gone, and sent him a note for the 
sole purpose of acquainting him with it, offering 
at the same time an apology for what had hap- 
pened. He returned in the evening seemingly 
reconciled ; nor was a word mentioned of the in- 
cident which had occurred in the former part of 
the day: still in his countenance remained the 
evidence of a perfect recollection of it, without 
one trait of compassion for his helpless nephew. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THERE are few things so mortifying to a proud 
spirit as to suffer by immediate comparison : men 
can hardly bear it, but to women the punishment 
is intolerable; and Miss Milner now laboured 
under this humiliation to a degree which gave her 
no small inquietude. 

Miss Fenton, young, of exquisite beauty, elegant 
manners, gentle disposition, and discreet conduct, 
was introduced to Miss Milner's acquaintance by 
her guardian, and frequently, sometimes inad- 
vertently, held up by him as a pattern for her to 
follow ; for when he did not say this in direct 
terms, it was insinuated by the warmth of his 
panegyric on those virtues in which Miss Fenton 
excelled, and in which his ward was obviously 
deficient. Conscious of her own inferiority in 
these subjects of her guardian’s praise, Miss 
Milner, instead of being inspired to emulation, 
was provoked to envy. 

Not to admire Miss Fenton was impossible—to 

find one fault with her person or sentiments was 
equally impossible—and yet to love her was 
unlikely. 
_ That serenity of mind which kept her features 
In a continual placid form, though enchanting at 
the first glance, upon a second or third fatigued 
the sight for want of variety; and to have seen 
her distorted with rage, convulsed with mirth, or 
in deep dejection, had been to her advantage. 
But her superior soul appeared above those emo- 
tions, and there was more inducement to worship 
her as a saint than to love her asa woman. Yet 
Dorriforth, whose heart was not formed = least 
not educated) for love, regarding her in the light 
of friendship only, beheld her as the most perfect 
model for her sex. Lord Frederick on first 
seeing her was struck with her beauty, and Miss 
Milner apprehended she had introduced a rival ; 
but he had not seen her three times before he 
called her “the most insufferable of Heaven’s 
creatures,” and vowed there was more charming 
variation in the plain features of Miss Woodley. 

Miss Milner had a heart affectionate to her own 
sex, even where she saw them in possession of 
superior charms ; but whether from the spirit of 
contradiction, from feeling herself more than or- | 
dinarily offended by her guardian’s praise of this 
lady, or that there was a reserve in Miss Fenton 
that did not accord with her own frank and inge- 
nuous disposition, soas to engage her esteem, 
certain it is that she took infinite satisfaction in 
hearing her beauty and virtues depreciated or 
turned into ridicule, particularly if Mr. Dorriforth 
was present, This was painful to him on many 
accounts ; perhaps am anxiety for his ward’s cou- 
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duct was not among the least: and whenever the 
circumstance occurred, he could with difficulty 
restrain his anger. Miss Fenton was not only a 

‘person whose amiable qualities he admired ; but 
she was soon to be allied to him by her marriage 
with his nearest relation, Lord Elmwood—a young 
nobleman whom he sincerely loved. 

Lord Elmwood had discovered all that beauty 
in Miss Fenton which every common observer 
could not but see. The charms of her mind and 
of her fortune had been pointed out by his tutor ; 
and the utility of the marriage, in perfect sub- 
mission to his precepts, he never permitted him- 
self to question. 

This preceptor held with a magisterial power 
the government of his pupil’s passions; nay, 
governed them so entirely, that no one could 
perceive (nor did the young lord himself know) 
that he had any. 

This rigid monitor and friend was a Mr. Sand- 
ford, bred a Jesuit in the same college at which 
Dorriforth had since been educated ; but previous 
to his education the order had been compelled to 
take another name. Sandford had been the tutor 
of Dorriforth as well as of his cousin, Lord Elm- 
wood, and by this double tie he seemed now en- 
tailed upon the family. Asa Jesuit, he was 
consequently a man of learning; possessed of 
steadiness to accomplish the end of any design 
once meditated, and of sagacity to direct the views 
of men more powerful, but less ingenious than 
himself. The young earl, accustomed in his in- 
fancy to fear him as his master, in his youthful 
manhood received every new indulgence with 
gratitude, and at length loved him as a father ; 
nor had Dorriforth as yet shaken off similar 
sensations. 

Mr. Sandford perfectly knew how to influence 

the sentiments and sensations of all human kind, 
but yet he had the forbearance not to “ draw all 
hearts towards him.” There were some whose 
hatred he thought not unworthy of his pious 
labours to excite ; and in that pursuit he was 
more rapid in his success than even in procuring 
esteem. It was an enterprise in which he suc- 
ceeded with Miss Milner even beyond his most 
sanguine wish. 

She had been educated at an English boarding- 
school, and had no idea of the superior and sub- 
ordinate state of characters in a foreign seminary : 
besides, as a woman, she was privileged to say 
anything she pleased ; and as a beautiful woman, 
she had a right to expect that whatever she pleased 
to say should be admired. 

Sandford knew the hearts of women, as well as 
those of men, though he had passed but little of 
his time in their society. He saw Miss Milner’s 
heart at the first sight of her person ; and behold- 
ing in that small circumference a weight of folly 
that he wished to eradicate, he began to toil in the 
vineyard, eagerly courting her detestation of him, 
in the hope he could also make her abominate 
herself. In the mortifications of slight he was 
| expert; and being a man of talents, whom all 

jj companies, especially those of her friends, re- 
1} spected, he did not begin by wasting that reverence 
| hese highly valued upon ineffectual remonstrances, 


of which he could foresee the reception, but. 


wakened ‘her attention by his neglect offer. He 
spoke of her in her presence as of an indifferent 








person ; sometimes forgetting even to name her 
when the subject required it; then would ask 
her pardon, and say that he “really did not 
recollect her,” with such seeming sorrow for 
his fault, that she could not suppose the offence 
intended, and of course felt the affront more | 
acutely. 

While, with every other person she was the 
principle, the cause, upon whom a whole party 
depended for conversation, cards, music, or danc- 
ing, with Mr. Sandford she found that she was of 
no importance. Sometimes she tried to consider | 
this disregard of her as merely the effect of ill- 
breeding ; but he was not an ill-bred man: he 
was a gentleman by birth, and one who had kept 
the best company—a man of sense and learning. 
« And such a man slights me without knowing it,” 
she said ; for she had not dived so deeply into the 
powers of simulation, as to suspect that such 
carcless manners were the result of art. 

This behaviour of Mr. Sandford had its desired 
effect: it humbled her in her own opinion more 
than a thousand sermons would have done, 
preached on the vanity of youth and beauty. She 
felt an inward shame at the insignificance of these 
qualities, that she never knew before ; and would 
have been cured of all her pride, had she not pos- 
sessed a degree of spirit beyond the generality of 
her sex ; such a degrce as even Mr. Sandford, 
with all his penetration, did not expect to find. 
She determined to resent his treatment; and, 
entering the lists as his declared enemy, give to 
the world a reason why he did not acknowledge 
her sovereignty as well as the rest of her devoted 
subjects. 

She now commenced hostilities against all his 
arguments, his learning, and his favourite axioms ; 
and by a happy talent of ridicule, in want of other 
weapons for this warfare, she threw in the way of 
the holy father as great trials of his patience as 
any that his order could have substituted in pen- 
ance. Many things he bore like a martyr—at | 
others, his fortitude would forsake him, and he 
would call on her guardian, his former pupil, to 
interpose with his authority: she would then 
declare that she only had acted thus “to try the 
good man’s temper, and that if he had combated 
with his fretfulness a few moments longer, she 
would have acknowledged his claim to canonisa- 
tion ; but that, having yielded to the sallies of his 
anger, he must now go through numerous other 
probations.” 

If Miss Fenton was admired by Dorriforth, by 
Sandford she was adored ; and, instead of placing | 
her as an example to Miss Milner, he spoke ofher || 
as of one endowed beyond Miss Milner’s power of | 
imitation. Often, with a shake of his head and a 
sigh, would he say,— | 

“No; I am not so hard upon you as your 
guardian: I only desire you to love Miss Fen- 
ton ; to resemble her, I believe, is above your 
ability.” 

This was too much to bear composedly; and 
poor Miss Woodley, who was generally a witness 
of these controversies, felt a degree of sorrow at 
e\@ry sentence which, like the foregoing, cha- 
grined and distressed her friend. Yet as she 
suffered, too, for Mr. Sandford, the joy of her 
friend’s reply was mostly abated by the uneasiness 
it gave to him. But Mrs. Horton felt for none 
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| but the rigat reverend priest ; and often did she 
feel so violently interested in his cause, that she 
could not refrain giving an answer herself in his 
behalf—thus doing the duty of an adversary with 
all the zeal of an advocate. : 


ne 


CHAPTER X. 


Mr. Sanvrorp, finding his friend Dorriforth 
frequently perplexed in the management of his 
ward, and he himself thinking her incorrigible, 
gave his counsel, that a suitable match should be 
immediately sought out for her,&ind the care of so 
dangerous a person given into other hands. Dorri- 
forth acknowledged the propriety of this advice, 
but lamented the difficulty of pleasing his ward as 
to the quality of her lover ; for she had refused, 
besides Sir Edward Ashton, many others of equal 
pretensions. Depend upon it then,” cried Sand- 
ford, “that her affections are engaged ; and it is 
proper that you should know to whom.”  Dorri- 
forth thought he did know, and mentioned Lord 
Frederick ; but said that he had no farther autho- 
rity for this supposition than what his observation 
had given him, for that every explanation both 
upon his and her side had been evaded. “ Take 
her then,” cried Sandford, “into the country ; 
and if Lord Frederick should not follow, there is 
anend of your suspicions.’’—“ I shall not easily 
prevail upon Miss Milner to leave town,” replicd 
he, “while it is in the highest fashion.’”—© You 
ean buv try,” returned Sandford ; “and if you 
should not succeed now, at least fix the time you 
mean to go during the autumn, and be firm to 
your determination.” But in the autumn,” re- 
plied Dorriforth, “ Lord Frederick will of course 
be in the country ; and as his uncle’s estate is 
near our residence, he will not then so evidently 
follow her, as he would if I could induce her to go 
immediately.”’ 

It was agreed the attempt should be made. 
Instead of receiving this abrupt proposal with 
uneasiness, Miss Milner, to the surprise of all 
present, immediately consented, and gave her 
guardian an opportunity of saying several of the 
kindest and politest things upon her ready com- 
pliance. 

“A token of approbation from you, Mr. Dorri- 
forth,” returned she, “I always considered with 
high estimation : but your commendations arg now 
become infinitely superior in value by their “bear- 
city; for I do not believe that since Miss Fenton 
and Mr. Sandford came to town I have received 
one testimony of your esteem.” 

Had these words been uttered with pleasantry, 
they might have passed without observation ; but 
at the conclusion of the period, resentment flew to 
Miss Milner’s face, and she darted a piercing look 
at Mr. Sandford, which more pointedly expressed 
that she was an with him, than if she had 
spoken volumes in her usual strain of raillery. 
Dorriforth was confused ; but the concern which 
she had so plainly evinced for his good opinion 


throughout all that she had been saying silenced | 


any rebuke he might else have given her for this 
unwarrantable charge against his friend. Mrs. 
Horton was shocked at the irreverent manner 
in which Mr. Sandford was treated ; and Miss 
Woodley turned to him with a benevolent smile 
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upon her face, hoping to set him an example of | 
the manner in which he should receive the re- 
roach. Her good wishes did not succeed ; yet 
e was perfectly unruffled, and replied with cool- 
ness,— 

“The air of the country has affected the lady | 
already : but it is a comfortable thing,’’ continued 
he, “ that in the variety of humours to which some 
women are exposed, they cannot be uniform even 
in deceit.” 

“ Deceit !”? cried Miss Milner: “ in what am I 
deceitful? Did I ever pretend that I had an 
esteem for you ?”’ 

“ That would not have been deceit, madam, but 
merely good manners.” 

“J never, Mr. Sandford, sacrificed truth to 
politeness.” 

‘Except when the country has been proposed, 
and you thought it politeness to appear satisfied.” 

“ And I was satistied, till I recollected that you 
might probably be of the party. Then every grove 
was changed into a wilderness, every rivulet into 
a stagnated pool, and every singing-bird into a 
croaking raven.” 

“A very poetical description!” returned he, 
calmly. ‘ But, Miss Milner, you need not have 
had any apprehensions of my company in the 
country ; for I understand the seat to which your 
guardian means to go belongs to you; and you 
may depend upon it, madam, that I will never 
enter a house in which you are the mistress.” 

“ Nor any house, I am certain, Mr. Sandford, 
but in which you are yourself the master.’’ 

“ What do you mean, madam? (and for the 
first time he elevated his voice): “am 1 the master 
here 7” 

“ Your servants,’ replied she, looking at the 
company, “ will not tell you so ; but I do.” 

*“ You condescend, Mr. Sandford,” cried Mrs. 
Horton, “in talking so much to a young heedless 
woman ; but I know you do it for her good.” 

“ Well, Miss Milner,’ cried Dorriforth (and 
the most cutting thing he could say), “since I find 
my proposal of the country has put you out of 
humour, I shall mention it no more.” 

With all that quantity of resentment, anger, or 
rage, which sometimes boiled in the veins of Miss 
Milner, she was yet never wanting in that respect 
towards her guardian which withheld her from 
ever uttering one angry sentence directed imme- 
diately to him ; and a severe word of his, instead 
of exasperating, was sure to subdue her. This 
was the case at present : his words wounded her 
to the heart, but she had not the asperity to reply 
to them as she thought they merited, and she 
burst into tears. Dorriforth, instead of being 
concerned, as he usually was at seeing her uneasy, 
appeared on the present occasion provoked, He 
thought her weeping was a new reproach to his 
friend Mr. Sandford, and that to suffer himself to 
be moved by it would be a tacit condemnation of 
his friend’s conduct. She understood his thoughts, 
and getting the better of her tears, ppclogined for 
her weakness ; adding,— 

“She could never bear with indifference an 
unjust accusation.”’ 

“To prove that mine was unjust, madam,” 
replied Dorriforth, “be prepared to quit London, 
without any marks of regret, within a few days.” 

She bowed assent: the necessary preparations 
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14 
were agreed upon ; and while with apparent satis- 
faction she adjusted the plan of her journey, (like 
those who behave well, not so much to please 
themselves as to vex their enemies,) she secretly 
triumphed in the mortification she hoped that 
Mr. Sandford would receive from her obedient 
behaviour. 

The news of this intended Journey was of course 
soon made public. There is a secret charm in 
being pitied, when the misfortune is but ideal ; 
and Miss Milner found infinite gratification in 
being told, “that hers was a cruel case, and that 
it was unjust and barbarous to force s0 much 
beauty into concealment while London was filled 
with her admirers, who, like her, would languish 
in consequence of her solitude.” These things, 
and a thousand such, a thousand times repeated, 
she still listened to with pleasure ; yet preserved 
the constancy not to shrink from her regolution of 
submitting. 

Those involuntary sighs, however, that Miss 
Woodley had long ago observed, became still more 
frequent ; and a tear half starting in her eye was 
| an additional subject of her friend’s observation. 
| Yet though Miss Milner at those times was soft- 
| ened into melancholy, she by no means appeared 
| unhappy. Her friend was acquainted with love 
| only by name ; yet slic was confirmed from these 
| increased symptoms, in what she before only 
suspected, that /ove must be the foundation of her 
care. “ Her senses had been captivated by the 
person and accomplishments of Lord Frederick,” 
said Miss Woodley to herself: “but her under- 
| Standing compels her to sco his faults, and re- 
proaches her passion. And, oh!” eried she, 
“could her guardian and Mr. Sandford but know 
of this conflict, how much would they have to 
admire—how little to condemn !” 

With such friendly thoughts, and with the purest 
intentions, Miss Woodley did not fail to give both 
gentlemen reason to believe a contention of this 
nature was the actual state of Miss Milner’s mind. 
Dorriforth was affected at the description, and 
Sandford urged more than ever the necessity of 
leaving town, In a few days they departed ; Mrs. 
Horton, Miss Woodley, Miss Milner, and Mr. 
Dorriforth, accompanied by Miss Fenton, whom 
Miss Milner, knowing it to be the wish of her 
guardian, invited, for three months before her 
marriage, to her country-seat. Elmwood House, 
or rather Castle, the seat of Lord Elmwood, was 
only a few miles distant from this residence, and 
he was eater to pass great part of the summer 
_ there, with his tutor, Mr. Sandford. 

In the neighbourhood was also (as it has been 
already said) an estate belonging to an uncle of 
Lord Frederick’s ; and most of the party suspected 
they should soon see him on a visit there. To 
that expectation they in great measure attributed 
Miss Milner’s visible content. 


————- 


CHAPTER XI. 
Wirn this party Miss Milner arrived at her 


country house ; and for near six weeks all around 


was the picture of tranquillity. Her satisfaction 
was as evident as every other persorf’s ; and all 
severe admonition being at this time unnecessary, 
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either to exhort her to her duty, or to warn her 
against her folly, she was even in perfect good- 
humour with Mise Fenton, and added friendship 
to hospitality. 

Mr. Sandford, who came with Lord Elmwood 
to the neighbouring seat, about a week after the 
arrival of Miss Milner at hers, was so scrupulously 
exact in the observance of his word, “ never to 
enter a house of Miss Milner’s,”’ that he would 
not even call upon his friend Dorriforth there : 
but in their walks, and at Lord Elmwood’s, the 
two parties, residing at the two houses, would 
occasionally join, and of course Sandford and she 
at those times mé; ; yet so distant was the reserve 
on either side, that not a single word upon any 
occasion was ever exchanged between them. 

Miss Milner did not like Mr. Sandford ; yet, as 
there was no cause of inveterate rancour, admiring 
lim, too, as a man who meant well, and her being 
besides of a most forgiving temper, she frequently 
felt concerned that he did not speak to her, 
although it had been to find fault as usual: and 
one morning, as they were all, after a long ramble, 
drawing towards her house, where Lord Elmwood 
was invited to dine, she could not refrain from 
dropping a tear at secing Sandford turn back and 
wish them a © Good day.’’ 

But though she had the gencrosity to forgive 
an affront, she had not the humility to make a 
concession ; and she foresaw that nothing less than 
some very humble atonement on her part would 
prevail upon the haughty priest to be reconciled. 
Dorriforth saw her concern upon this last trifling 
occasion with a secret pleasure, and an admiration 
that she had never before excited. She once 
insinuated to him to be a mediator between them ; 
but before any accommodation could take place, 
the peace and composure of their abode were dis- 
turbed by the arrival of Sir Edward Ashton at 
Lord Elmwood’s, where it appeared as if he had 
been invited in order to pursue his matrimonial 
plan. 

At a dinner given by Lord Elmwood, Sir Ed- 
ward was announced as an unexpected visiter. 
Miss Milner did not suppose him such ; and she 
turned pale when his name was uttered. Dorri- 
forth fixed his eyes upon her with some tokens of 
compassion, while Sandford seemed to exult ; and, 
by his repeated “ welcomes’’ to the baronet, gave. 
proofs how much he was rejoiced to see him. All 
the declining enmity of Miss Milner was renewed 
at this behaviour ; and suspecting Sandford as the 
instigator of the visit, she could not overcome her 
displeasure, but gave way to it in a manner which 
she thought the most mortifying. Sir Edward, 
in the course of conversation, inquired “ What 
neighbours were in the country ?’’ and she, with 
an appearance of high satisfaction, named Lord 
Frederick Lawnley as being hourly expected at 
his uncle’s. The colour spread over Sir Edward’s 
face—Dorriforth was confounded—and Mr. Sand- 
ford looked enraged. 

“ Did Lord Frederick tell you he should be 
down ?’’ Sandford asked of Dorriforth. 

"ip which he replied, “ No.”’ 

* But I hope, Mr. Sandford, you will permit 
me to know ?’’ said Mise Milner. For as she now 
meant to torment him by what she said, she no 
longer constrained herself to silence ; and as he 
harboured the same kind intention towards her, 
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he had no longer any objection to make a reply, 
and therefore answered,— 

“ No, madam, if it depended upon my permis- 
sion you should no¢ know.” 

“ Not anything, sir, I dare say. You would 
keep me in utter ignorance.”’ | 

« IT would.” 

«“ From a self-interested motive, Mr. Sandford 
—that I might have a greater respect for you.” 

Some of the company laughed—Mrs. Horton 
coughed—Miss Woodley blushed—Lord Elmwood 
sneered—Dorriforth frowned—and Miss Fenton 
looked just as she did before. 

The conversation was change@ as soon as pos- 
sible; and early in the evening the party from 
Milner Lodge returned home. 

Miss Milner had scarccly left her dressing- 
room, where she had been taking off some part 
of her dress, when Dorriforth’s servant came to 
acquaint her that his master was alone in his 
study, and begged to speak with her. She felt 
herself tremble: she immediately experienced a 
consciousness that she had not acted properly at 
Lord Elmwood's ; for she felt a presentiment that 
her guardian was going to upbraid her; and her 
heart whispered that he had never yet reproached 
her without a cause. 

Miss Woodley just then entered her apartment, 
and she found herself so much a coward, as to 
propose that she should go with her, and aid her 
with a word or two occasionally in her excuse. 

“ What! you, my dear,’ returned Miss Wood- 
ley, “ who not three hours ago had the courage 
to vindicate your own cause before a whole 
company, of whom many were your adver- 
saries; do you want an advocate before your 
guardian alone, who has ever treated you with 
tenderness ?”’ 

“‘ Tt is that very tenderness which frightens me; 
which intimidates, and strikes me dumb. Is it 
possible I can return impertinence to the language 
and manners which Mr. Dorriforth uses? And 
as I am debarred from that resource, what can I 
do but stand before him like a guilty creature, 
acknowledging my faults ?”’ 

She again entreated her friend to go with her ; 
but on a positive refusal, from the impropriety of 
such an intrusion, she was obliged at length to go 
by herself. 

How much does the difference of exterior cir- 
cumstances influence not only the manners, but 
even the persons of some people! Miss Milner, 
in Lord Elmwood’s drawing-room, surrounded by 
listeners, by admirers (for even her enemies could 
not look at her without admiration), animated with 
approbation and applause—and Miss Milner, with 
no giddy observer to give her actions a false eclat 
destitute of all but her own understanding (which 
secretly condemns her) upon the point of receiving 
censure from her guardian and friend, are two 
different beings. Though still beautiful beyond 
description, she does not look even in person the 
same. In the last-mentioned situation, she was 
shorter in stature than in the former—she was 
paler—she was thinner—and a very different 
contour presided over her whole air, and all her 
features. 

When she arrived at the door of the study, she 
opened it with a trepidation she could hardly 
account for, and entered to Dorriforth the altered 
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woman she has been represented. His heart 
had taken the most decided part against her, 
and his face had assumed the most severe 
aspect of reproach; but her appearance gave 
an instantaneous change to his whole mind and 
countenance, 

She halted, as if she feared to approach—he 
hesitated, as if he knew not how to speak. Instead 
of the anger with which he was prepared to begin, 
his voice involuntarily softened, and without know- 
ing what he said, he began,— 

‘“ My dear Miss Milner ——~’’ 

She expected he was angry, and in her con- 
fusion his gentleness was lost upon her. She 
imagined that what he said might be censure, and 
she continued to tremble, though he repeatedly 
assured her, that he meant only to advise, not to 
upbraid her. 

“ For as to all those little disputes between Mr. 
Sandford and you,”’ said he, “ I should be partial 
if I blamed you more than him. Indeed, when 
you take the liberty to condemn him, his character 
makes the freedom appear in a more scrious light 
than when he complains of you; and yet, if he 
provokes your retorts, he alone must answer for 
them: nor will I undertake to decide betwixt 
you. But | have a question to ask you, and 
to which I require a serious and unequivocal 
answer : Do you expect Lord Frederick in the 
country ?”’ 

Without hesitation she replied, “ I do.”’ 

“ One more question I have to ask, madam, and 
to which I expect a reply equally unreserved : Is 
Lord Frederick the man you approve for your 
husband ?”’ 

Upon this close interrogation she discovered an 
embarrassment, beyond any she had ever yet 
betrayed, and faintly replied,— 

“ No, he is not.’’ 

“ Your words tell me one thing,’’ answered 
Dorriforth, “ but your looks declare another : 
which am I to believe ?”’ 

“ Which you please,’’ was her answer, while she 
discovered an insulted dignity, that astonished, 
without convineing him. 

“ But then why encourage him to follow you 
hither, Miss Milner ?” 

“ Why commit a thousand follies,” she replied, 
in tears, “ every hour of my life ?’’ 

* You then promote the hopes of Lord Frederick 
without one serious intention of completing them ! 
This is a conduct against which it is my duty to 
guard you, and you shall no longer deceive either 
him or yourself. The moment he arrives, it is 
my resolution that you refuse to see him, or con- 
sent to become his wife,’’ 

In answer to the alternative thus offered, she 
appeared averse to both propositions; and yet 
came to no explanation why ; but left her guar- 
dian at the end of the conference as much ata 
loss to decide upon her true sentiments, as he was 
before he had thus seriously requested he might 
be informed of them ; but having steadfastly taken 
the resolution which he had just communicated, 
he pond that resolution a certain relief to his 
mind. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Str Epwarp Asuton, though not invited by 
Miss Milner, yet frequently did himself the honour 
to visit her at her house ; sometimes he accom- 
panied Lord Elmwood, at other times he came to 
see Dorriforth alone, who generally introduced 
him to the ladies. But Sir Edward was either so 
unwilling to give pain to the object of his love, or 
so intimidated by her frowns, that he seldom 
addressed her with a single word, except the usual 
compliments at entering, and retiring. This 
apprehension of offending, without one hope of 
pleasing, had the most awkward effect upon the 
manners of the worthy baronet ; and his endea- 
vours to insinuate himself into the affections of 
the woman he loved, merely by not giving her 
offence either in speaking to her or looking at her, 
formed a character so whimsical, that it frequently 
foreed a smile from Miss Milner, though his very 
name had often power to throw a gloom over her 
face : she looked upon him as the cause of her 
being hurried to the election of a lover, before 
her own mind could well direct her where to fix. 
Besides, his pursuit was troublesome, while it was 
no triumph to her vanity, which, by the addresses 
of Lord Frederick, was in the highest manner 
gratified. 

His Lordship now arrives in the country, and 
calls one morning at Miss Milner’s : her guardian 
sees his carriage coming up the avenue, and gives 
orders to the servants to say their lady is not at 
home, but that Mr. Dorriforth is: Lord Frederick 
leaves his compliments and goes away. 

The ladies all observed his carriage and servants. 
Miss Milner flew to her glass, adjusted her dress ; 
and in her looks expressed every sign of palpi- 
tation—but in vain she keeps her eye fixed upon 
the door of the apartment: no Lord Frederick 
appears. 

After some minutes of expectation the door 
opens, and her guardian comes in. She was dis- 
appointed: he perceived that she was, and he 
looked at her with a most serious face. She im- 
mediately called to mind the assurance he had 
given her, “that her acquaintance with Lord 
Frederick in its then improper state should not 
continue ;’’ and between chagrin and confusion, 
she was at a loss how to behave. 

Though the ladies were all present, Dorriforth 
said, without the smallest reserve, “ Perhaps, 
Miss Milner, you may think I have taken an un- 
warrantable liberty, in giving orders to your ser- 
Vvants to deny you to Lord Frederick : but until 
his Lordship and I have had a private conference, 
or you condescend to declare your sentiments 
more fully in regard to his visits, I think it my 
duty to put an end to them.’’ 

“ You will always perform your duty, Mr. 
Dorriforth, I have no doubt, whether I concur 
or not.”’ 

“‘ Yet believe me, madam, I should perform it 
more cheerfully, if I could hope that it was sanc- 
tioned by your inclinations.” 

“Tam not mistress of my inclinations, sir, or 


| ‘they should conform to yours,”’ 


“Place them under my direction, and I will 
answer for it they will.”’ e 


| A servant came in:—“ Lord Frederick is 
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returned, sir, and says he should be glad to see 
you.’’— Show him into the study,’’ cried Dorri- 
forth hastily, and, rising from his chair, left the 
room. 

‘‘ T hope they won’t quarre),’’ said Mrs. Horton, 
meaning that she thought they would. 

«IT am sorry to see you so uneasy, Miss Milner,” 
said Miss Fenton, with perfect unconcern. 

As the badness of the weather had prevented 
their usual morning's exercise, the ladies were 
employed at their needles till the dinner bell called 
them away. “ Do you think Lord Frederick is 
gone?” then whispered Miss Milner to Miss 
Woodley.—* I tt.ink not,’’ she replied.—* Go ask 
of the servants, dear creature’’—and Miss Wood- 
ley went out of the room, She soon returned, 
and said, apart, “ He is now getting into his 
chariot : I saw him pass in violent haste through 
the hall: he seemed to fly.’’ 

“ Ladies, the dinner is waiting,’’ cried Mrs. 
Horton ; and they repaired to the dining-room, 
where Dorriforth soon after came, and engrossed 
their whole attention by his disturbed looks, and 
unusual silence. Before dinner was over, he was, 
however, more himself; but still he appeared 
thoughtful and dissatisfied. At the time of their 
evening walk, he excused himself from accom- 
panying them, and they saw him in a distant field 
with Mr. Sandford in earnest conversation ; for 
Sandford and he stopped on one spot for a quarter 
of an hour, as if the interest of the subject had so 
engaged them, they stood still without knowing it. 
Lord Elmwood, who had joined the ladies, walked 
home with them. Dorriforth entered soon after, 
in a much less gloomy humour than when he went 
out, and told his relation, that he and the ladies 
would dine with him the next day, if he was dis- 
engaged ; and it was agreed they should. 

Still Dorriforth was in some perturbation, but 
the immediate cause was concealed till the day 
following, when, about an hour before the com- 
pany’s departure from Elmwood Castle, Miss 
Milner and Miss Woodley were desired, by a ser- 
vant, to walk into a separate apartment, in which 
they found Mr. Dorriforth, with Mr. Sandford, 
waiting for them. Her guardian made an apology 
to Miss Milner for the form, the ceremony, of 
which he was going to make use ; but he trusted 
the extreme weight which oppressed his mind, 
lest he should mistake the real sentiments of a 
person whose happiness depended upon his correct 
knowledge of them, would plead his excuse. 

“J know, Miss Milner,” continued he, “ the 
world in general allows to unmarried women great 
latitude in disguising their minds with respect to 
the man they love. I, too, am willing to pardon 
any little dissimulation that is but consistent with 
a modesty that becomes every woman upon the 
subject of marriage. But here, to what point I 
may limit, or you may extend, this kind of venial 
deceit may so widely differ that it is not impossible 
for me to remain unacquainted with your senti- 
ments, even after you have revealed them to me. 
Under this consideration, I wish once more to 
hear your thoughts in regard to matrimony, and 
to hear them before one of your own sex, that I 
may form an opinion by her constructions.” 

o all this serious oration, Miss Milner made 
no other reply than by turning to Mr. Sandford, 
and asking, “ if he was the person of her own sex 
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to whose judgment her guardian was to submit 
his own ?”’ 

“ Madam,”’ cried Sandford, angrily, “ you are 
come hither upon serious business.”’ 

“ Any business must be serious to me, Mr. 
Sandford, in which you are concerned ; and if 

ou had called it sorrowful, the epithet would 
1ave suited as well.’’ 

«“ Miss Milner,’’ said her guardian, “ I did not 
bring you here to contend with Mr. Sandford.” 

“ Then why, sir, bring him hither? for where 
he and I are there must be contention.’’ 

“1 brought him hither, madam, or I should 
rather say, brought you to thisghouse, merely that 
he might be present on this occasion, and with 
his discernment relieve me from a suspicion that 
my own judgment is neither able to suppress nor 
to confirm.”’ , 

“ Are there any more witnesses you may wish 
to call in, sir, to remove your doubts of my vera- 
city ? If there are, pray sond for them before you 
begin your interrogations.” 

He shook his head.—She continued,— 

“The whole world is weleome to hear what I 
say, and every different person is welcome to judge 
me differently.’’ 

“ Dear Miss Milner!” cried Miss Woodley, 
with a tone of reproach for the vehemence with 
which she had spoken. 

“ Perhaps, Miss Milner,” said Dorriforth, “ you 
will not now reply to those questions I was going 
to put ?” 

“ Did I ever refuse, sir,’’ returned she, with a 
self-approving air, “ to comply with any request 
that you have seriously made? Have I ever 
refused obedience to your commands whenever 
you thought proper to lay them upon me ? If not, 
you have no right to suppose that I will do so 
now.” 

He was going to reply, when Mr. Sandford 
sullenly interrupted him, and walking towards 
the door, cried, “ When you come to the point 
for which you brought me here, send for me 
again,’’ 

“ Stay now,’’ said Dorriforth.—‘ And Miss 
Milner,”’ continued he, “ I not only entreat, but 
conjure you to tell me—have you given your 
word or your affections to Lord Frederick 
Lawnley ¢” 

The colour spread over her face, and she replied, 
“ [ thought confessions were always to be made in 
secret : however, as Iam not a member of your 
church, I submit to the persecution of a heretic, 
and I answer—Lord Frederick has neither my 
word nor any share in my affections.” 

Sandford, Dorriforth, and Miss Woodley, looked 
at each other with a degrec of surprise, that for 
some time kept them silent. At length Dorriforth 
said, “ And it is your firm intention never to be- 
come his wife ?’’ 

To which she answered, “ At present it is.’’ 

‘ At present ! Do you suspect you shall change 
your mind?” 

* Women sometimes do.” 

“ But before that change can take place, your 
acquaintance will be at an end: for it is that 
which I shall next insist upon, and to which you 
can have no objection.’’ 

‘She replied, “ I had rather it should continue.” 

* On what account ?” cried Dorriforth. 
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“ Because it entertains me.” 

“ For shame, for shame !’’ returned he: © it 
endangers your character and your happiness. 
Yet again, do not suffer me to interfere, if the 
breaking with my Lord Frederick can militate 
against your felicity.” 

“ By no means,’”’ she answered : “ Lord Fre- 
derick makes part of my amusement, but can 
never constitute my felicity.” . 

“Miss Woodley,” said Dorriforth, “do you 
comprehend your friend in the same literal and 
unequivocal sense that I do?” 

“ Certainly I do, sir.” 

“And pray, Miss Woodley,” said he, “ were 
those the sentiments which you havo always 
entertained ?” 

Miss Woodlcy hesitated. He continucd—“Or 
has this conversation altercd them ?”’ 

She hesitated again, then answered, “ This con- 
versation has altcred them.” 

“ And yet you confide in it!” eried Sandford, 
looking at her with contempt. 

“ Certainly I do,” replied Miss Woodley. 

“Do not you, then, Miz. Sandford?” asked 
Dorriforth. . 

“JT would advise you to act as if I did,” replicd 
Sandford. 

“Then, Miss Milner,” said Dorriforth, “you 
see Lord Frederick no more ; and J hope I have 
your permission to apprise him of this arrange- 
ment.” 

“ You have, sir,” she replied, with a completely 
unembarrassed countenance and voice. 

Her friend looked at hey as if to discover some 
lurking wish, adverse to all these protestations, 
but she could not discern one, Sandford, too, 
fixed his penetrating eyes upon her, as if he would 
look through her soul; but finding it perfeetly 
composed, he cried out,— 

“ Why, then, not write his dismission herself, 
and save you, Mr. Dorriforth, the trouble of any 
farther contest with him ?” 

“ Indeed, Miss Milner,” said Dorriforth, “ that 
would oblige me; for it is with great reluctance 
that I mect him upon this subject: he was ex- 
tremely impatient and importunate when he was 
last with me : he took advantage of my ecclesias- 
tical situation to treat me with a levity and ill 
breeding, that I could ill have suffered upon any 
other consideration than a compliance with my 
duty.” 


“ Dictate what you please, Mr. Dorriforth, and 


I will write it,” said she, with a warmth like the 
most unaffected inclination. “ And while you, 
sir,” she continued, “are so indulgent as not to 
distress me with the importunities of any gentle- 


man to whom I am averse, I think myself equally . 


bound to rid you of the impertinence of every one 
to whom you may have objection.” 

“ But,” answered he, “ rest assured IT have no 
material objection to my Lord Fredcrick, except 
from that dilemma in which your acquaintance 
with him has involved us all; and I should con- 
ceive the same against any other man, where the 
same circumstance occurred, As you have now, 
however, freely and politely consented to the man- 
ner in which it has been proposed that you shall 
break with him, I will not trouble you a moment 
longer upon a subject on which 1 have so fre- 
quently eplained my wishes, but conclude it by 

Cc 
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assuring you, that your ready acquiescence has 
given me the sincerest satisfaction.” 

“J hope, Mr. Sandford,” said she, turning to 
him with a smile, “I have given you satisfaction 
likewise ?” 

Sandford could not say yes, and was ashamed 
to say no : he, therefore, made answer only by his 
looks, which were full of suspicion. She, notwith- 
standing, made him a very low courtesy. Her 

uardian then handed her out of the apartment 
into her coach, which was waiting to take her, 
Miss Woodley, and himself, home. 
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CHAPTER XTII. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the seeming readiness with 
which Miss Milner had resigned all farther ac- 
quaintance with Lord Frederick, during the short 
ride home she appeared to have lost great part of 
her wonted spirits : she was thoughtful, and once 
sighed heavily. Dorriforth began to fear that 
she had not only made a sacrifice of her affee- 
tions, but of her veracity ; yet why she had done 
80 he could not comprehend. 

As the carriage moved slowly through a lane 
between Elmwood Castle and her own house, on 
casting her eyes out of the window, Miss Milner’s 
countenance was brightened in an instant; and 
that instant Lord I'rederick, on horseback, was 
at the coach door, and the coachman stopped. 

“ Oh, Miss Milney,’’ cried he, with a voice and 
manner that could give little suspicion of the truth 
of what he said, “ Tam overjoyed at the happiness 
of seeing you, even though it is but an accidental 
meeting.” 

She was evidently glad to see him: but the 
earnestness with which lie spoke seemed to put 
her upon her guard not express the like satistac- 
tion ; and she said, in a cool constrained manner, 
she “was glad to see his lordship.” 

The reserve with which she spoke gave Lord 
Frederick immediate suspicion who was in the 
coach with her, and turning his head quickly, he 
met the stern eye of Dorriforth ; upon which, 
without the smallest salutation, he turned from 
him again abruptly and rudely. Miss Milner 
was confused, and Miss Woodley in torture, at 
this palpable affront, to which Dorriforth alone 
appeared indifferent. 

“Go on,” said Miss Milner to the footman; 
“ desire the coachman to drive on.” 

“No,” cried Lord Frederick, “not till you 
have told me when I shall see you again.” 

“I will write you word, my lord,” replied she, 
something alarmed. “ You shall have a letter 
immediately after I get home.” 

As if he guessed what its contents were to be, 
he cried out with warmth, “Take care, then, 
madam, how you treat me in that letter. And 
you, Mr. Dorriforth,” turning to him, “do you 
take care what it contains; for if it be dictated 
by you, to you I shall send the answer.” 

Dorriforth, without making any reply, or cast- 
ing a look at him, put his head out of the window 
on the opposite side and called, in a very angry 
tone, to the coachman, “ How dare you not drive 
on, when your lady orders you ?”’ | 

The sound of Dorriforth’s voice in‘ anger was 





to the servants so unusual, that it acted like elec- 
tricity upon the man ; and he drove away at the 
instant with such rapidity, that Lord Frederick | 
was in a moment many yards behind. As soon, | 
however, as he recovered from the surprise into 
which this sudden command had thrown him, he 
rode with speed after the carriage, and followed 
it, till it arrived at the door of Miss Milner’s 
house ; there, giving himself up to the rage of 
love, or to rage against Dorriforth for the con- 
tempt he had shown to him, he leaped from his 
horse when Miss Milner stepped from her car- 
riage, and seizing her hand, entreated her “ not 
to desert him, in gompliance with the injunctions 
of monkish hypocrisy.” 

Dorriforth heard this, standing silently by, with 
@ manly scorn upon his countenance. 

Miss Milner struggled to loose her hand, say- 
ing, 

Ff Exeuse me from replying to you now, my 
lord.”’ 

In return, he lifted her hand eagerly to his 
lips, and began to devour it with kisses ; when 
Dorriforth, with an instantaneous impulse, rushed 
forward, and struck him a violent blow in the 
face. Under the force of this assault, and the 
astonishment it excited, Lord Frederick stag- 
gered, and letting fall the hand of Miss Milner, 
her guardian immediately laid hold of it, and led 
her into the house. 

She was terrified beyond description ; and with 
extreme difficulty Mr. Dorriforth conveyed her 
to her own chamber, without taking her in his 
arms. When, by the assistance of her maid, he 
had placed her upon a sofa, overwhelmed with 
shame and confusion for what he had done, he 
fell upon his knees before her, and “ implored her 
forgiveness for the indelicacy he had been guilty 
of in her presence.” And that he had alarmed 
her, and had forgotten the respect which he thought 
sacredly her duc, seemed the only circumstance 
which then dwelt upon his thoughts. 

She felt the indecorum of the posture he had 
condescended to take, and was shocked. To see 
her guardian at her feet, struck her with a sense 
of impropriety, as if she had seen a parent 
there. With agitation and emotion, she conjured 
him to rise ; and, with a thousand protestations, 
declared “that she thought the rashness of the 
action was the highest proof of his regard for: 
her.” 

Miss Woodley now entered: her care being 
ever employed upon the unfortunate, Lord Frede- 
rick had just been the object of it : she had waited 
by his side, and, with every good purpose, had 
preached patience to him, while he was smarting 
under the pain, but more under the shame, of his 
chastisement. At first, his fury threatened a 
retort upon the servants around him (and who 
refused his entrance into the house) of the punish- 
ment he had received. But, in the certainty of 
an amende honorable, which must hereafter be 
made, he overcame the many temptations which 
the moment offered ; and, remounting his horse, 
rode away from the scene of his disgrace. 

No sooner had Miss Woodley entered the room, 
and,Dorriforth had resigned to her the care of his 
ward, than he flew to the spot where he had left 
Lord Frederick, negligent of what might be the 
event if he still remained there. After inquiring, 
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and being told that he was gone, Dorriforth re- 
tired to his own apartment—with a bosom torn 
by more excruciating sensations than those which 
he had given to his adversary. 

The reflection which struck him first with 
remorse, as he shut the door of his chamber, 
was,—“ I have departed from my character— 
from the sacred character, tlhe dignity of my pro- 
fession and sentiments—I have departed from 
myself.—I am no longer the philosopher, but the 
ruffian—I have treated with an unpardonable 
insult a young nobleman whose only offence was 
love, and a fond desire to insinuate himself into 
the favour of his mistress. I» must atone for 
this outrage in whatever manner he may choose ; 
and the law of honour and of justice (though in 
this one instance contrary to the law of religion) 
enjoins, that if he demands my life in satisfaction 
for his wounded feelings, it is his due. Alas! 
that I could but have laid it down this morning, 
unsullied with a cause for which it will make 
inadequate atonement !” 

His next reproach was, — “I have offended, 
and filled with horror, a beautiful young woman, 
whom it was my duty to have protected from those 
ee manners, to which I myself have exposed 
ler. 

Again,—“ I have drawn upon myself the just 
upbraidings of my faithful preceptor and friend ; 
of the man in whose judgment it was my delight 
to be approved: above all, I have drawn upon 
myself the stings of conscience. 

“ Where shall I pass this sleepless night ?” 
eried he, walking repeatedly across his chamber. 
“Can I go to the ladies? I am unworthy of their 
society. Shall I go and repose my disturbed 
mind on Sandford? I am ashamed to tell him 
the cause of my uneasiness. Shall I go to Lord 
Frederick, and humbling myself before him, beg 
his forgiveness? He would spurn me for a cow- 
ard. No’’— and he lifted up his eyes to Heaven, 
—“ Thou all-great, all wise, and omnipotent Being, 
Thou whom I have most offended, it is to Thee 
alone that I have recourse in this hour of tribula- 
tion, and from Thee alone I solicit comfort. The 
confidence with which I now address myself to 
Thee, encouraged by that long intercourse which 
religion has effected, I here acknowledge to repay 
me amply in this one moment, for the many years 
of my past life, devoted with my best, though 
imperfect, efforts to thy service.” ‘ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Atnovcn Miss Milner had not foreseen any 
fatal event resulting from the indignity offered 
to Lord Frederick, yet she passed a night very 


different from those to which she had been accus- - 


tomed. No sooner was she falling into a sleep, 
than a thousand vague, but distressing, ideas 
darted across her imagination. Her heart would 
sometimes whisper to her when she was half 
asleep, “Lord Frederick is banished from you 
for ever.” She shakes off the uneasiness this 
consideration brings along with it: she then 
starts, and sees the blow still aimed at him by 
Dorriforth. No sooner has she driven away this 
painful image, than she is again awakened by 
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beholding her guardian at her feet suing for 
pardon. She sighs, she trembles, and is chilled 
with terror. 

Relieved by tears, towards the morning she 
sinks into a slumber, but waking, finds the same 
images crowding all together upon her mind : she 
is doubtful to which to give the preference. One, | 
however, rushes the foremost and continues so. 
She knows not the fatal consequence of ruminat- 
ing, nor why she dwells upon that, more than 
upon all the rest, but it will give place to none. 

She rises languid and disordered, and at break- 
fast adds fresh pain to Dorriforth by her altered 
appearance, 

He had scarcely left the room, when an officer 
waited upon him with a challenge from Lord 
Frederick, ‘Io the message delivered by this 
gentleman, he replied,— 

“Sir, as a clergyman, more especially of the 
Chureh of Rome, 1 know not whether I am not 
exempt from answering a demand of this kind ; 
but not having had forbearance to avoid an offence, 
IT will not claim an exemption, that would only in- 
demnify me from making reparation.” 

“ You will then, sir, meet Lord Frederick at the 
appointed hour ?”’ said the officer. 

“7 will, sir ; and my immediate care shall be to 
find a gentleman who will accompany me.” 

The officer withdrew, and when Dorriforth was 
again alone, he was going once more to reflect ; 
but he durst not. Since yesterday, reflection, for 
the first time, was become painful to him ; and even 
as he rode the short way to Lord Elmwood’s imme- 
diately after, he found his own thoughts were so 
insufferable, that he was obliged to enter into con- 
versation with his servant. Solitude, that formerly 
cbarmed him, would, at those moments, have been 
worse then death. 

At Lord Elmwood’s, he met Sandford in the 
hall ; and the sight of him was no longer welcome : 
he knew how different the principles which he had 
just adopted were to those of that reverend friend, 
and without Sandford’s complaining, or even sus- 
peecting what had happened, his presence was a 
sufficient reproach. He passed him as hastily as 
he could, and inquiring for Lord Ehawood, dis- 
closed to him his errand. It was to ask him tobe | 
his second. The young earl started, and wished 
to consult his tutor ; but that his kinsman strictly 
forbade ; and having urged his reasons with argu- 
ments which at least the Earl could not refute, he 
was at length prevailed upon to promise that he 
would accompany him to the field, {which was 
at the distance only of a few miles, and the 
parties were to be there at seven on the same 
evening. 

As soon as his business with Lord Elmwood was 
settled, Dorriforth returned home, to make pre- 
parations for the event which might ensue from 
this meeting. He wrote letters to several of his 
friends, and one to his ward ; in writing which, he 
could with difficulty preserve the usual firmness of 
his mind. 

Sandford, going into Lord Elmwood’s library 
soon after his relation had left him, expressed his 
surprise at finding he was gone 3 upon which that 
nobleman, having answered a few questions, and 
given a few significant hints that he was intrusted 
with a segget, frankly confessed what he had 
promised to conceal, 
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| Sandford, as much as a holy man could be, was. 


| enraged at Dorriforth for the cause of the chal- 

lenge, but was still more enraged at his wickedness 

| in accepting it. He applauded his pupil’s virtue 
in making the discovery, and congratulated him- 
self that he should be the instrument of saving not 

_ only his friend’s life, but of preventing the scandal 
of his being engaged in a duel. 

In the ardour of his designs, he went imme- 
diately to Miss Milner’s—entcred that house which 
he had so long refused to enter, and at a time 
when he was upon aggravated bad terms with its 
owner. 

He asked for Dorriforth, went hastily into his 
apartment, and poured upon him a torrent of 
rebukes. Dorriforth bore all he said with the 
patience of a devotee, but with the firmness of a 
man. He owned his fault; but no cloquence 
could make him recall the promise he had given to 
repair the injury. Unshaken by the arguments, 
persuasions, and menaces of Sandford, he gave an 
additional proof of that inflexibility for which he 
had been long distinguished ; and, after a dispute 
of two hours, they parted, neither of them the 
better for what eithor had advanced, but Dorri- 
forth something the worse: his conscience gave 
testimony to Sandford’s opinion, “that he was 
bound by ties more sacred than worldly honour.” 
But while ho owned, he would not yield to the 
duty. 

Sandford left him, determined, however, that 
Lord Elmwood should not be accessory in his 
guilt, and this he declared ; upon which Dorriforth 
took the resolution of secking another second. 

In passing through the house on his return 
homo, Sandford met, by accident, Mrs, Horton, 
Miss Milner, and the other two ladies, returning 
from a saunter in the garden. Surprised at the 
sight of Mr. Sandford in her house, Miss Milner 
would not express that surprise ; but going up to 
him with all the friendly benevolence which in 
general played about her heart, she took hold of 
one of his hands, and pressed it with a kindness 
which told him more forcibly that he was welcome, 
than if she had made the most elaborate specch to 
convince him of it. He, however, seemed little 
touched with her behaviour 3 and, as an excuse 
for breaking his word, cried,— 

“YT beg your pardon, madam ; but I was brought 
hither in my anxiety to prevent murder.” 

“ Murder!” exclaimed all the ladies. 

“ Yes,” answered he, addressing himself to Miss 
Fenton, “your betrothed husband is a party con- 
cerned : he is going to be second to Mr. Dorniforth, 
who means this very evening to be killed by my 
Lord Frederick, or to kill him, in addition to the 
blow that he gave him last night.” 

Mrs. Horton exclaimed, “If Mr. Dorriforth 
dies, he dies a martyr.”’ 

Miss Woodley cried, with fervour, “ Heaven 
forbid |” 

Miss Fenton cried, * Dear me !” 

While Miss Milner, without uttering one word, 
sunk speechless on the floor. 

They lifted her up, and brought her to the door 
which entered intothe garden. She soon recovered ; 
for the tumult of her mind would not suffer her 
to remain inactive, and she was roused, in spite 
of her weakness, to endeavour to ward off the 
impending disaster. In vain, however, she at- 
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tempted to walk to her guardian’s apartment: 
she sunk as before, and was taken to ‘a settee, | 
while Miss Woodley was despatched to bring him 
to her. 

Informed of the cause of her indisposition, he 
followed Miss Woodley with a tender anxiety for 
her health, and with grief and confusion that he 
had so carelessly endangered it. On his entering 
the room, Sandford beheld the inquietude of his 
mind, and cried, “ Here is your guardian,” witha 
cruel emphasis on the word. 

He was too much engaged by the sufferings of 
his ward to reply to Sandford. He placed himself 
on the settee by her, and with the utmost tender- 
ness, reverence, and pity, entreated her not to be 
concerned at an accident in which he, and he alone, 
had been to blame ; but which he had no doubt 
would be accommodated in the most amicable 
manner, 

“JT have one favour to require of you, Mr, 
Dorriforth,” said she ; “ and that is, your promise, 
your solemn promise, which I know is ever sacred, 
that you will not mect my Lord Frederick.” 

He hesitated. 

“ Oh, madam,” cricd Sandford, “he is grown a 
libertine now ; and I would not believe his word, 
if he were to give it you.” 

“ Then, sir,” returned Dorriforth, angrily, “ you 
may believe my word, for I will keep that which I 
gave to you. I will give Lord Frederick all the 
restitution in my power. But, my dear Miss 
Milner, let not this alarm you: we may not find 
it convenient to meet this many a day; and, most 
probably, some fortunate explanation may prevent 
our mecting at all. Ifnot, reckon but among the 
many duels that are fought, how few are fatal ; 
and, even in that case, how small would be the loss 
to society, if, ” He was proceeding. 

“TJ should ever deplore the loss!” cried Miss 
Milner : “ on such an occasion, I could not survive 
the death of either.” 

‘For my part,” he replied, “I look upon my 
life as much forfeited to my Lord Frederick, to 
whom [ have given a high offence, as it might in 
other instances have been forfeited to the offended 
laws of the land. Ilonour is the law of the polite 
part of the land: we know it ; and when we trans- 
gress against it knowingly, we justly incur our 
punishment. However, Miss Milner, this affair 
will not be settled immediately ; and I have no 
doubt but that all will be as you could wish. Do 
you think I should appear thus easy,” added he, 
with a smile, “if I were going to be shot at by my 
Lord Frederick ?” 

“ Very well!” cried Sandford, with a look that 
evinced he was better informed. 

“ You will stay within, then, all this day ?” said 
Miss Milner. _— 

“Tam engaged to dinner,” he replied: ‘i 1s 





. unlucky ;—I am sorry for it—but I’ll be at home 


early in the evening.” 

“Stained with human blood,” cried Sandford, 
“or yourself a corpse !” ; : 

The ladies lifted up their hands. Miss Milner . 
rose from her seat, and threw herself at her 
guepdian’s feet, 

“You kneeled to me last night : J now kneel to 
you,” she cried ; “kneel, never desiring to rise | 
again, if you persist in your intention. Iam weak, 
I am volatile, I am indiscreet ; but I have a heart 
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from which some impressions can never—oh ! 
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never,—be erased.” 

He endeavoured to raise her: she persisted to 
kneel—and here the affright, the terror, the 
anguish she endured, discovered to her her own 
sentiments, which, till that moment, she had 
doubted,—and she continued,— 

“T no longer pretend to conceal my passion—I 
love Lord Frederick Lawnley.” 

Her guardian started. : 

“ Yes, to my shame, I love him,” cried she, all 
emotion : “I meant to have struggled with the 
weakness, because I supposed it would be displeas- 
ing to you; but apprehension @or his safety has 
taken away every power of restraint, and I beseech 
you to sparc his life.” 

“This is exactly what I thought,” cried Sand- 
ford, with an air of triumph. 

“Good Heaven !’’ cricd Miss Woodley. 

“ But it is very natural,” said Mrs. Horton. 

“I own,” said Dorriforth, (struck with amaze, 
and now, taking her from his feet with a force 
that she could not resist,)—“I own, Miss Milner, 
I am greatly affected and wounded at this contra- 
diction in your character.” 

‘‘ But did not I say so?” cried Sandford, intcr- 
rupting him. 

“ However,” continued he, “ you may take my 
word, though you have deccived me in yours, that 
Lord Frederick’s life is secure. For your sake, I 
would not endanger it for the universe. But Ict 
this be a warning to you o 

He was proceeding with the most austere looks, 
and pointed language, when observing the shame 
and the self-reproach that agitated her mind, he 
divested himself in great measure of his resent- 
ment, and said, mildly,— 

“ Let this be a warning to you, how you deal in 
future with the friends who wish you well. You 
have hurried me into a mistake that might have 
cost me my life, or the life of the man you love ; 
and thus exposed you to misery more bitter than 
death.” 

“ZT am not worthy of your friendship, Mr. 





Dorriforth,” said she, sobbing with grief; “and | 


from this moment forsake me.” 

“ No, madam, not in the moment you first dis- 
cover to me how I can make you happy.” 

The conversation appearing now to become of a 
nature in which the rest of the company could 
have no share whatever, they were all, execpt 
Myr. Sandford, retiring ; when Miss Milner called 
Miss Woodley back, saying, “ Stay you with me : 
alae ald so unfit to be left without your friend- 
ship. 

¢ Perhaps at present you can dispense with 
mine ?” said Dorriforth. She made no answer. 


He then once more assured her Lord Frede- | 


rick’s life was safe, and was quitting the room: 
but when he recollected in what humiliation he 
had left her, turning towards her as he opened the 
door, he added,— 

*“ And be assured, madam, that my esteem for 
you shall be the same as ever.” 
_ Sandford, as he followed him, bowed, and re- 
peated the same words, “ And, madam, be assured 
that my csteem for you shall be the same as ever.” 





A SIMPLE STORY. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Tus taunting reproof from Sandford made little 
impression upon Miss Milner, whose thoughts 
were all fixed on a subject of much more import- 
ance than the opinion which he entertained of her. 
She threw her arms about her friend the moment 
they were left alone, and asked, with anxiety, 
“what she thought of her behaviour.”” Miss 
Woodley, who could not approve of the enpieny 
she had betrayed, still wished to reconcile her as 
much as possible to her own conduct, and replied, 
she “ highly commended the frankness with which 
she had, at last, acknowledged her sentiments.’’ 

“Frankness !” cried Miss Milner, starting. 
“ Frankness, my dcar Miss Woodley ! What you 
havo just now heard me say is all a falsehood.”’ 

“ How, Miss Milner ?” 

“Oh, Miss Woodlcy,” returned she, sobbing 
upon her bosom, “ pity the agonies of my heart, 
my heart by nature sincere, when such are the 
fatal propensities it cherishes, that I must submit 
to the greatest falschoods, rather than reveal the 
truth.” 

“ What can you mean?” cried Miss Woodley, 
with the strongest amazement in her face. 

“Do you suppose I love Lord Frederick? Do 
you suppose I can love him ?—QOh fly, and pre- 
vent my guardian from telling him such an 
untruth.” 

“ What can you mean?” repeated Miss Wood- 
ley ; “I protest you terrify me.’’ For this incon- 
sistency in the behaviour of Miss Milner appeared 
as if her senses had been deranged. 

“ Fly,” she resumed, “and prevent the inevit- 
able ill consequence which will ensue, if Lord 
Frederick should be told this falschood. It will 
involve us all in greater disquiet than we suffer at 
present.” 

“ Then what has influenced you, my dear Miss 
Milner ?” 

“That which impels all my actions—an unsur- 
mountable instinct ; a fatality that will for ever 
render me the most miserable of human beings, 
and yet you, even you, my dear Miss Woodley, 
will not pity me.” 

Miss Woodley pressed her closely in her arms, 
and vowed, “that while she was unhappy, from 
whatever cause, she still would pity her.” 

“Go to Mr. Dorriforth, then, and prevent him 
from imposing upon Lord Frederick.” 

“ But that imposition is the only means of pre- 
venting the duel,” replied Miss Woodley. “ The 
moment I have told him that your affection was 
but counterfeited, he will no longer refuse accept- 
ing the challenge.” 

“Then, at all events, I am undone,”’ exclaimed 
Miss Milner ; “for the duel is horrible, even be- 
yond everything else.” 

“ How, so?” returned Miss Woodley, “ since 
you have declared that you do not care for my 
Lord Frederick ?” 

“ But are you so blind,” returned Miss Milner, 
with a degree of madness in her looks, “as to 
believe I do not care for Mr. Dorriforth? Oh, 
Miss Woodley, I love him with all the passion of 
a mistress, and with all the tenderness of a wife.” 


Miss Wadley at this sentence sat down ; it was | 
on a chair that was close to her—her feet could | 
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not have taken her toany other. She trembled— 
she was white as ashes, and deprived of speech. 
Miss Milner, taking her by the hand, said,— 

“I know what you feel—I know what you think 
of me—and how much you hate and despise me. 
But Heaven is witness to all my struggles—nor 
would I, even to myself, acknowledge the shame- 
less prepossession, till forced by a sense of his 
danger ‘ 

“Silence !”” cried Miss Woodley, struck with 
horror. 

“ And even now,” resumed Miss Milner, “ have 
I not concealed it from all but you, by plunging 
myself into a new difficulty, from which I know 
not how I shall be extricated? And do I enter- 
tain a hope?) No, Miss Woodley, nor ever will. 
But suffer me to own my folly to you, to entreat 
your soothing friendship to free me from my 
weakness. And, oh! give me your advice to 
deliver me from the difficulties which surround 
me.” 

Miss Woodley was still pale and still silent. 

Education is called second nature. In the strict 
(but not enlarged) education of Miss Woodley, it 
was more powerful than the first ; and the viola- 
tion of oaths, persons, or things, consecrated to 
Heaven, was, in her opinion, if not the most. enor- 
mous, yet among the most terrific in the catalogue 
of crimes. 

Miss Milner had lived so long in a family who 
had imbibed those opinions, that she was convinced 
of their existence : nay, her own reason told her 
that solemn vows of every kind ought to be sacred ; 
and the more she respected her guardian’s under- 
standing, the less did she call in question his reli- 
gious tenets: in estecming him she esteemed all 
his notions ; and, among the rest, venerated those 
of his religion. Yet that passion, which had 
unhappily taken possession of her whole soul, 
would not have been inspired had there not sub- 
sisted an early difference in their systems of divine 
faith. Had she been early taught what were the 
sacred functions of a Roman ecclesiastic, though 
all her esteem, all her admiration, had been at- 
tracted by the qualities and accomplishments of 
her guardian, yet education would have given such 
a prohibition to her love, that she would have 
been precluded from it, as by that barrier which 
divides a sister from a brother. 

This, unfortunately, was not the case ; and Miss 
Milner loved Dorriforth, without one conscious 
check to tell her she was wrong, except that which 
convinced her her love would be avoided by him 
with detestation, and with horror. 

Miss Woodley, something recovered from her 
first surprise and sufferings—for never did her 
susceptible mind suffer so exquisitely—amidst all 
her grief and abhorrence, felt that pity was still 
predominant ; and, reconciled to the faults of Miss 
Milner by her misery, she once more looked at 
her with friendship, and asked, “ what she could 
do to render her less unhappy. ” 

“ Make me forget,” replied Miss Milner, “ every 
moment of my life since I first saw you. That 

| Moment was teeming with a weight of cares, under 
which I must labour till my death.” 

“ And even in death,” replied Miss Woodley, 
“do not hope to shake them off. If unrepented 
in this’world " 








endured would not suffer her to be free from the 
apprehension that, notwithstanding the positive 
assurance of her guardian, if he and Lord Frede- 
rick should meet, the duel might still take place ; 
she therefore rang the bell, and inquired if Mr. 
Dorriforth was still at home?! The answer was, 
“ He had rode out.”—* You remember,” said Miss 
Woodley, “he told you he should dine from home.” 
This did not, however, dismiss her fears, and she 
despatched two servants different ways in pursuit 
of him, acquainting them with her suspicions, and 
charging them to prevent the duel. Sandford 
had also taken his precautions; but though he 
knew the time, h¢-did not know the exact place of 
their appointment, for that Lord Elmwood had 
forgot to inquire. 

The excessive alarm which Miss Milner disco- 
vered upon this occasion was imputed by the ser- 
vants, and by others who were witnesses of it, to 
her affection for Lord Frederick ; while none but 
Miss Woodley knew, or had the most distant sus- 
picion of, the real cause. 

Mrs. Horton and Miss #enton, who were sitting 
together expatiating on the duplicity of their own 
sex in the instance just before them, had, notwith- 
standing the intcrest of the discourse, a longing 
desire to break it off; for they were impatient to 
see this poor frail being whom they were loading 
with their censure. ‘They longed to seo if she 
would have the confidence to look them in the 
face ; them, to whom she had so often protested 
that she had not the smallest attachment to Lord 
Frederick, but from motives of vanity. 

These ladies heard with infinite satisfaction that 
dinner had been served, but met Miss Milner at 
the table with a less degree of pleasure than they 
had expected ; for her mind was so totally ab- 
stracted from any consideration of them that they 
eould not discern a single blush, or a confused 
glance, which their presence occasioned. No, she 
had before them divuiged nothing of which she 
was ashamed: she was only ashamed that what 
she had said was not true. In the bosom of Miss 
Woodley alone was that secret intrusted which 
could call a blush into her face 5; and before her 
she did fecl confusion : before the gentle friend to 
whom she had till this time communicated all her 
faults without embarrassment, she now cast down 
her eyes in shame. os 

Soon after the dinner was removed, Lord Elm- 
wood entered ; and that gallant young nobleman 
declared—“ Mr. Sandford had used him ill, in not 
permitting him to accompany his relation ; for he 
feared that Mr. Dorriforth would now throw him- 
self upon the sword of Lord Frederick, without a 
single friend near to defend him.” A rebuke from 
the eye of Miss Woodley, which, from this day, 
had a command over Miss Milner, restrained her 
from expressing the affright she suffered from this 
intimation. Miss Fenton replied, “ As to that, 
my ‘ord, I see no reason why Mr. Dorriforth and 
Lord Frederick should not now be friends.’’— 
“Certainly,” said Mrs. Horton; “ for as soon as 
my Lord Frederick is made acquainted with Miss 
Milner’s confession, all differences must be re- 
condiled.”’—.* What confession?” asked Lord 
Elmwood. 

Miss Milner, to avoid hearing a repetition of 
that which gave her pain even to recollect, rose, 
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was obliged to sit down again, till she received the 
assistance of Lord Elmwood and her friend, who 
led her into her dressing-room. She reclined upon 
a sofa there, and though left alone with that friend, 
a silence followed of half an hour ; nor when the 
conversation began was the name of Dorriforth 
once uttered ; they were grown cool and conside- 
rate since the discovery, and both were equally 
fearful of naming him. 

The vanity of the world, the folly of riches, the 
charms of retirement, and such topics, engaged 
their discourse, but not their thoughts, for near 
two hours ; and the first time the word Dorri- 
forth was spoken was by a gervant, who with 
alacrity opened the dressing-room door, without 
 aehleeaael rapping, and cried, Madam, Mr. 

orriforth,” 

Dorriforth immediately came in, and went 
eagerly to Miss Milner. Miss Woodlcy belield 
the glow of joy and of guilt upon her face, and did 
not rise to give him her seat as was her custom, 
when she was sitting by his ward, and he came to 
her with intelligence. He therefore stood while 
he repeated al] that had happened in his interview 
with Lord Frederick. 

But with lier gladness to see her guardian safe, 
she had forgot to inquire of the safety of his anta- 
gonist—-of the man whom she had pretended to love 
80 passionately : even smiles of rapture were upon 
her face, though Dorriforth might be returned 
from putting him to death. This incongruity of 
behaviour Miss Woodley observed, and was con- 
foundea; but Dorriforth, in whose thoughts a sus- 
picion either of her love for him or indifference 
for Lord Frederick had no place, easily recon- 
ciled this inconsistency, and said,— 

“ You see by my countenance that all is well ; 
and therefore you smile on me before I tell you 
what has passed.” 

This brought her to the recollection of her con- 
duct ; and now, with looks ill constrained, she 
ree ta a the expression of an alarm she did not 
eel. 

“ Nay, L assure you Lord Frederick is safe,” 
he resumed, “and the disgrace of his blow washed 
entirely away by a few drops of blood from this 
arm.” And he laid his hand upon his left arm, 
which rested in his waistcoat as a kind of sling. 

She cast her eyes there, and seeing where the 
ball had entered the coat sleeve, she gave an in- 
voluntary scream, and reclined upon the sofa. 
Instead of that affectionate sympathy which Miss 
Woodley used to exert upon her slightest illness 
or affliction, she now addressed her in an unpity- 
ing tone, and said, “ Miss Milner, you have heard 
Lord Frederick is safe; you have therefore no- 
thing to alarm you.” Nor did she run to holda 
smelling-bottle, or to raise her head. Her guar- 
dian seeing her near fainting, and without any 
assistance from her friend, was going himself to 
give it; but on this, Miss Woodley interfered, and 
having taken her head upon her arm, assured 
him “ it was a weakness to which Miss Milner was 
very subject; that she would ring for her maid, 
who knew how to relieve her instantly with a 
few drops.”’ Satisfied with this assurance, Dorri- 


forth left the room ; and a surgeon being come 
to examine his wound, he retired into his own 
chamber. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue power delegated by the confidential to those 
intrusted with their secrets Miss Woodley was the 
last person on earth to abuse—but she was also 
the last who, by an accommodating complacency, 
would participate in the guilt of her friend—and 
there was no guilt, except that of murder, which 
she thought equal to the crime in question, if it 
was ever perpetrated. Adultery, reason would 
perhaps have informed her, was a more pernicious 
evil to society ; but to a religious mind what sound 
is so horrible as sacrileye 2 Of vows made to God 
or to man, the former must weigh the heaviest. 
Moreover, the sin of infidelity in the married state 
is not a little softened to common understandings 
by its frequency ; whereas, of religious vows 
broken by a devotee she had never heard ; unless 
where the offence had heen followed by such 
examples of divine vengeance, such miraculous 
punishments in this world (as well as eternal 
punishment in the other), as served to exaggerate 
the wickedness. 

She, who could and who did pardon Miss Mil- 
ner, was the person who saw her passion in the 
severest light, and resolved upon every method, 
however harsh, to root it from her heart ; nor did 
she fear success, resting on the certain assurance, 
that, however deep her love might be fixed, it 
would never be returned. Yet this confidence 
did not prevent her taking every precaution, lest 
Dorriforth should come to the knowledge of it. 
She would not have his composed mind disturbed 
with such a thought—his steadfast principles so 
much as shaken by the imagination—nor over- 
whelm him with those self-reproaches which his 
fatal attraction, unpremeditated as it was, would 
still have drawn upon him. 

With this plan of concealment, in which the 
natural modesty of Miss Milner acquiesced, there 
was but one effort for which this unhappy ward 
was not prepared: and that was, an entire sepa- 
ration from her guardian. She had from the first 
cherished her passion, without the mostremote pro- 
spect of arcturn: she was prepared tosee Dorriforth, 
without ever secing him more nearly connected to 
her than as her guardian and friend; but not to 
see him at all—for ¢hat she was not prepared. 

But Miss Woodley reflected upon the mevitable 
necessity of this measure before she made the 
proposal, and then made it with a firmness that 
might have done honour to the inflexibility of 
Dorriforth himself. 

During the few days that intervened between 
her open confession of a passion for Lord Frede- 
rick, and this proposed plan of separation, the 
most intricate incoherence appeared in the cha- 
racter of Miss Milner; and, in order to evade a 
marriage with him, and conceal, at the same time, 
the shameful propensity which lurked in her 
breast, she was once even on the point of declar- 
ing a passion for Sir Edward Ashton. 

In the duel which had taken place between 
Lord Frederick and Dorriforth, the latter had 
received the fire of his antagonist, but positively 
refused to return it; by which he had kept his || 
promise not to endanger his Lordship’s life, and 
had recongiled Sandford, in great measufe, to his 
behaviour; and Sandford now (his resolution | 
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once broken) no longer refused entering Miss 
|) Milner’s house, but came whenever it was conve- 

nient, though he yet avoided the mistress of it as 
much as possible ; or showed by every word and 
look, when she was present, that she was still less 
in his favour than she had ever been. 

He visited Dorriforth on the evening of his 
engagement with Lord Frederick, and the next 
morning breakfasted with him in his own cham- 
ber ; nor did Miss Milner see her guardian after 
his first return from that engagement before the 
following noon. She inquired, however, of his 
servant how he did, and was rejoiced to hear that 
his wound was but slight ; a this inquiry she 
durst not make before Miss Woodley. 

When Dorriforth made his appearance the next 
day, it was evident that he had thrown from his 
heart a load of cares; and though they had left a 
languor upon his face, content was in his voice, in 
his manners,in every word and action. Far from 
seeming to retain any resentment against his ward 
for the danger into which her imprudence had led 
him, he appeared rather to pity her indiscretion, 
and to wh to soothe the perturbation which the 
recollection of her own conduct had evidently 
raised in her mind. His endeavours were success- 
ful—she was soothed every time he spoke to her; 
and had not the watchful eye of Miss Woodley 
stood guard over her inclinations, she had plainly 
discovered that she was enraptured with the joy 
of seeing him again himself, after the danger to 
which he had been exposed. 

These emotions, which she laboured to subdue, 
passed, however, the bounds of her ineffectual 
resistance, when, at the time of her retiring after 
dinner, he said to her in a low voice, but such as 
it was meant the company should hear, “ Do me 
the favour, Miss Milner, to call at my study some 
time in the evening: I have to speak with you 
upon business.” 

She answered, “I will, six.” And her eyes 
swam with delight, in expectation of the inter- 
view. 

Let not the reader, neverthcless, imagine there 
was in that ardent expectation one idea which the 
most spotless mind, in love, might not have in- 
dulged without reproach. Sincere love (at least 
among the delicate of the female scx) is often gra- 
tified by that degrec of enjoyment, or rather for- 
bearance, which would be torture in the pursuit 
of any other passion. Real, delicate, and re- 
strained love, such as Miss Milncr’s, was indulged 
in the sight of the object only; and, having 
bounded her wishes by her hopes, the height of 
her happiness was limited to a conversation in 
which no other but themselves took a part. 

Miss Woodley was one of those who heard the 
appointment, but the only one who conceived with 
what sensation it was received. 

While the ladies remained in the same room 
with Dorriforth, Miss Milner had thought of little, 
except of him. As soon as they withdrew into 
| another apartment, she remembered Miss Wood- 
ley; and turning her head suddenly, saw her 
friend’s face imprinted with suspicion and dis- 
pleasure. This at first was painful to her; but 
recollecting that within a couple of hours she was 
| to meet her guardian alone—to speak to him, and 
hear him-speak to her only : every other thought 

was .absor in that one, and she é&onsidered 
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with indifference the uneasiness or the anger of 
her friend. 

Miss Milner, to do justice to her heart, did not 
wish to beguile Dorriforth into the snares of love. | 
Could any supernatural power have endowed her 
with the means, and at the same time have shown 
to her the ills that must arise from such an effect 
of her charms, she had assuredly virtue enough 
to have declined the conquest ; but without in- 
quiring what she proposed, she never saw him, 
without previously endeavouring to look more 
attractive than she would have desired before any 
other person. And now, without listening to the 
thousand exhortations that spoke in every feature 
of Miss Woodley, sho flew to a looking-glass, to 
adjust her dress in a manner that she thought 
most enchanting. 

Time stole away, and the time of going to her 
guardian arrived. In his presence, unsupported 
by the presence of any other, every grace that 
she had practised, every look that she had bor- 
rowed to set off her charms, were annihilated ; 
and she became a native beauty, with the artless 
arguments of reason only for her aid, Awed tlius 
by his power, from everything but what she really 
was, she never was perhaps half so bewitching 
as in those timid, respectful, and embarrassed 
moments she passed alone with him. He caught 
at those times her respect, her diffidence, nay, 
even her embarrassment 3 and never would one 
word of anger pass on either side. 

On the present occasion, he first expressed the 
high satisfaction that she had given him, by at 
length revealing to him the real state of her mind. 
“ And when I take everything into consideration, 
Miss Milner,” added he, “J rejoice that your 
sentiments happen to be such as you have owned. 
For, although my Lord Frederick is not the very 
man I could have wished for your perfect happiness, 
yet, in the state of human perfection and human 
happiness, you might have fixed your affections 
with perhaps less propricty ; and still, where my 
unwillingness to have thwarted your inclinations 
might not have permitted me to contend with them.” 

Not a word of reply did this speech demand ; 
or, if it had, not a word could she have given. 

“ And now, madam, the reason of my desire to 
speak with you is, to know the means you think 
most proper to pursue, in order to acquaint. 
Lord Frederick, that notwithstanding this late 
repulse, there are hopes of your partiality in his 
favour.” 

“ Defor the explanation,” she replied eagerly. 

“T beg your pardon—it cannot be. Besides, 
how can you indulge a disposition thus unpitying ? 
Even so ardently did I desire to render the man 
who loves you happy, that though he came armed 
against my life, had I not reflected, that previous | 
to our engagement it would appear like fear, and 
the means of bartering Tor his forgiveness, I should 
have revealed your sentiments the moment I had 
seen him. When the engagement was over, I 
was too impatient to acquaint you with his safety, 
to think then on gratifying him. And, indeed, 
the delicacy of the doslaration: after the many 
deradls which you have no doubt given him, should 
be considered. I therefore consult your opinion | 
upon the manner in which it shall be made.” 

“Mr. Dorriforth, can you allow nothing to the 
moments of surprise, and that pity, which the fate 
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impending inspired ; and which might urge me to 
express myself of Lord Frederick in a manner my 
cooler thoughts will not warrant !” 

“There was nothing in your expressions, my 
dear Miss Milner, the least equivocal. If you 
were off your guard when you pleaded for Lord 
Frederick, as I believe you were, you said more 
sincerely what you thought ; and no discreet, or 
rather indiscreet, attempts to retract, can make 
me change these sentiments.” 

“I am very sorry,” she replied, confused and 
trembling. ; 

“ Why sorry !—Come, give me commission to 
reveal your partiality. I’ll not ge too hard upon 
you: a hint from me will do. Hope is ever apt 
to interpret the slightest words to its own use, and 
a lover’s hope is, beyond all others, sanguine.” 

“ I never gave Lord Frederick hope.” 

“ But you never plunged him into despair.” 

“His pursuit intimates that I never have ; but 
he has no other proof.” 

“ However light and frivolous you have been 
upon frivolous subjects, yet I must own, Miss 
Milner, that I did expect, when a case of this 
importance came seriously before you, you would 
have discovered a proper stability in your be- 
haviour.” 

“] do, sir ; and it was only when J was affected 
with a weakness, which arose from accident, that 
I have betrayed inconsistency.” 

“You then assert again, that you have no 
affection for my Lord Frederick 1” 

«“ Not enough to become his wife.”’ 

“ You are alarmed at marriage, and I do not 
wonder you should be so: it shows a prudent 
foresight which does you honour. But, my dear, 
are there no dangers in a single state? If I may 
judge, Miss Milner, there are many more to a 
young lady of your accomplishments, than if you 
were under the protection of a husband,”’ 

“ My father, Mr. Dorriforth, thought your pro- 
tection sufficient.” 

“ But that protection was rather to direct your 
choice, than to be the cause of your not choosing 
at all. Give me leave to point out an observation 
which, perhaps, 1 have too frequently made be- 
fore ; but upon this occasion I must intrude it 
once again. Miss Fenton is its object: her for- 
tune is inferior to yours ; her personal attractions 
are less——”’ 

Were the powerful glow of joy, and of gratitude, 
for an opinion so negligently, and yet so sincerely 
expressed, flew to Miss Milner’s face, neck, and 
even to her hands and fingers : the blood mounted 
to every part of her skin that was visible, for 
not a fibre but felt the secret transport—that 
Dorriforth thought her more beautiful than the 
beautiful Miss Fenton. 


If he observed her blushes, he was unsuspicious 


of the cause, and went on :— 


“There is, besides, in the temper of Miss Fen- 


ton, a sedateness that might with less hazard 
ensure her safety in an unmarried life ; and yet 
she very properly thinks it her duty, as she does 
not mean to seclude herself by any vows to the 
contrary, to become a wife ; and, in obedience to 
the counsel of her friends, will be married within 
a very few wecks.” . 

_ Miss Fenton may marry from obedience: I 
never will.” — 


| 
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“ You mean to say, that love shall alone induce 
you ¢”’ 

*T do.” 

“Tf you would point out a subject upon which 
Tam the least able to reason, and on which my 
sentiments, such as they are, are formed only 
from theory, and even there more cautioned than 
instructed, it is the subject of love. And yet, 
even that little which I know, tells me, without a 
doubt, that what you said yesterday, pleading for 
Lord Frederick's life, was the result of the most 
violent and tender love.” 

‘‘The little you know, then, Mr. Dorriforth, 
has deceived you. Had you known more, you 
would have judged otherwise.’’ 

“ T submit to the merit of your reply ; but with- 
out allowing me a judge at all, I will appeal to 
those who were present with me.” 

* Are Mrs. Horton and Mr. Sandford to be the 
connoisseurs ?”? 

‘“No: IT’ll appeal to Miss Fenton and Miss 
Woodley.” 

“And yet I believe,” replied she with a smile, 
“] believe theory must only be the judge even 
there.”’ 

‘Then from all you have said, madam, on this 
occasion, I am to conclude that you still refuse to 
marry Lord Frederick 3” 

“ You are,’’ 

‘¢ And you submit never to sec him again 1” 

* T do.” 

‘ All you then said to me yesterday was false ?” 

“T was not mistress of myself at the time.” 

‘‘Therefore it was truth! For shame, for 
shame !”’ 

At that moment the door opened, and Mr. 
Sandford walked in. He started back on seeing 
Miss Milner, and was going away; but Dor- 
riforth called to him to stay, and said with 
warmth,— 

“« Tell me, Mr. Sandford, by what power, by 
what persuasion, I can prevail upon Miss Milner 
to confide in me as her friend ; to lay her heart 
open, and credit mine when I declare to her that 
I have no view in all the advice I give to her, but 
her immediate welfare.’’ 

“ Mr. Dorriforth, you know my opinion of that 
lady,’ replied Sandford: “it has been formed 
ever since my first acquaintance with her, and it 
continues the same.’’ 

“‘ But instruct me how I am to inspire her with 
confidence,’’ returned Dorriforth ; “how I am to 
impress her with a sense of that which is for her 
advantage.”’ 

“You can work no miracles,’ replied Sand- 
ford: “ you are not holy enough.” 

“And yet my ward,’ answered Dorriforth, 
“appears to be acquainted with that mystery : 
for what but the force of a miracle can induce 
her to contradict to-day what before you, and 
several other witnesses, she positively acknow- 
ledged yesterday ?”’ 

“Do you call that miraculous !” cried Sandford : 
* the miracle had been if she had not done 80 ; for 
did she not yesterday contradict what she acknow- 
ledged the day before ? and will she not to-morrow 
disavow what she says to-day ?”’ 

“I wish that she may,” replied Dorriforth, 
mildly ; for he saw the tears flowing down her 


| face at the*rough and severe manner in which 
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Sandford had spoken, and he began to feel for her 
uneasiness, 

‘I beg pardon,”’ cried Sandford, “ for speaking 
so rudely to the mistress of the house. I have no 
business here, 1 know ; but where you are, Mr. 
Dorriforth, unless I am turned out, I shall always 
think it my duty to come.’’ 

Miss Milner courtesied, as much as to say he 
was welcome to come. He continued,— 

“Twas to blame, that upon a nice punctilio, I 
left you so long without my visits, and without my 
counsel : in that time, you have run the hazard of 
being murdered, and, what is worse, of being 
excommunicated ; for had you been so rash as to 


| have returned your opponent’s fire, not all my 
| interest at Rome would have obtained remission 


of the punishment.” 

Miss Milner, through all her tears, could not 
now restrain her laughter. On which he re- 
sumed :— 

“And here do I venture, like a missionary 
among savages ; but if I can only save you from 
their scalping knives—from the miseries which 
that lady is preparing for you—I am rewarded.” 

Sandford spoke this with great fervour ; and 
the offence of her love never appeared to her in 
so tremendous a point of view, as when thus, 
unknowingly, alluded to by him. 

“ The miseries that lady is preparing for you”’ 
hung upon her ears like the notes of a raven, and 
sounded equally ominous, The words “ murder” 
and “ excommunication” he had likewise uttered ; 
all the fatal effects of sacrilegious love. F rightful 
superstitiong struck her to the heart, and she 
could scarcely prevent falling down under their 
oppression. 

Dorriforth beheld the difficulty she had in sus- 
taining herself, and with the utmost tenderness 
went towards her; and, supporting her, said, 
“J beg your pardon ; I invited you hither with a 
far different intention than your uneasiness ; and 
be assured—-—”’ 

Sandford was beginning to speak, when Dorri- 
forth resumed :—“ Hold, Mr. Sandford : the lady 
is under my protection ; and I know not whether 
it is not requisite that you should apologise to 
her, and to me for what you have already said.” 

“You asked my opinion, or I had not given it 
you: would you have me, like her, speak what I 
do not think ?” 

“Say no more, sir,” cried Dorriforth ; and, 
leading her kindly to the door, as if to defend her 
from his malice, told her, ‘‘ he would take another 
opportunity of renewing the subject.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Wuen Dorriforth was alone with Sandford, he 
explained to him what before he had only hinted ; 
and this learned Jesuit frankly confessed, * That 
the mind of woman was far above, or rather 
beneath, his comprehension.” It was so indeed ; 
for with all his penetration, and few even of that 
school had more, he had not yet penetrated into 
the recesses of Miss Milner’s mind. 

Miss Woodley, to whom she repeated all that 
had d between herself, her guardian, and 
Sandford, took this moment, in the agitation of 





her spirits, to alarm her still more by prophetic 
insinuations ; and at length represented to her 
here, for the first time, the necessity, “ that Mr. 
Dorriforth and she no longer should remain under 
the same roof.” This was like the stroke of 
sudden death to Miss Milner; and, clinging to 
life, she endeavoured to avert the blow by prayers, 
and by promises, Her friend loved her too sin- 
cerely to be prevailed upon. 

« But in what manner can I aceomplish the 
separation ?” cried she: “for, till I marry, we 
are obliged, by my father’s request, to live in the 
same house.” 

“Miss Milnerg’ answered Miss Woodley, “much 
as I respect the will of a dying man, I regard 
your and Mr. Dorriforth’s present and eternal 
happiness much more ; and it is my resolution 
that you shall part. If you will not contrive the 
means, that duty falls on me ; and without any 
invention, I see the measure at once.” 

“What is it ?’’ cried Miss Milner, eagerly. 

“ ] will reveal to Mr. Dorriforth, without hesi- 
tation, the real state of your heart ; which your 
present inconsistency of conduct will but too 
readily confirm.” 

“You would not plunge me into so much shame, 
into so much anguish !” cried she, distractedly. 

“No,” replied Miss Woodley, “not for the 
world, if you will scparate from him by any mode 
of your own: but that you shall separate is my 
determination ; and in spite of all your sufferings, 
this shall be the expedient, unless you instantly 
agree to some other.” 

“Good Heaven, Miss Woodley ! is this your 
friendship 2” 

“ Yes—and the truest friendship I have to 
bestow. Think what a task I undertake for your 
sake and his, when I condemn myself to explain 
to him your weakness. What astonishment ! what 
confusion ! what remorse do I foresee painted 
upon his face ! 1 hear him call you by the harshest 
names, and behold him fly from your sight for 
ever, as from an object of his detestation.” 

“ Oh, spare the dreadful picture ! Fly from my 
sight for ever! Detest my name! Oh, my dear 
Miss Woodley ! Iet but his friendship for me still 
remain, and | will consent toanything. You may 
command me. I will go away from him directly ; 
but let us part in friendship, Oh! without the 
friendship of Mr. Doryriforth, life would be a 
heavy burden indeed.” 

Miss Woodley immediately began to contrive 
schemes for their separation ; and, with all her 
Invention alive on the subject, the following was 
the only natural one that she could form. 

Miss Milner, in a letter to her distant relation 
at Bath, was to complain of the melancholy of a 
country life, which she was to say her guardian 
imposed upon her; and she was to entreat the 
lady to send a pressing invitation that she would 
pass a month or two at her house : this invitation 
was to be laid before Dorriforth for his approba- 
tion ; and the two ladies were to enforce it, by 
expressing their earnest wishes for his consent, 
This plan having been properly regulated, the 
wdécessary letter was sent to Bath, and Miss 
Woodley waited with patience, but with a watchful 
guard upon the conduct of her friend, till the 
answer should arrive. , 

During this interim a tender and complaining 
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epistle from Lord Frederick was delivered to Miss 
Milner ; to which, as he received no answer, he 
prevailed upon his uncle, with whom he resided, 
to wait upon her, and obtain a verbal reply ; for 
he still flattered himself, that fear of her guar- 
dian’s anger, or perhaps his interception of the 
letter which he had sent, was the sole cause of her 
apparent indifference. 

he old gentleman was introduced both to Miss 
Milner and to Mr. Dorriforth ; but received from 
each an answer so explicit, that it left his nephew 
no longer in doubt but that all further pursuit was 
vain. 

Sir Edward Ashton, about thés time, also sub- 
mitted to a formal dismission ; and had then the 
mortification to reflect, that. he was bestowing 
upon the object of his affections the tenderest proof 
of his regard by having absented himself entirely 
from her society. 

Upon this serious and certain conclusion to the 
hopes of Lord Frederick, Dorriforth was more 
astonished than ever at the conduct of his ward. 
He had once thought her behaviour in this respect 
was ambiguous ; but since her confession of a pas- 
sion for that nobleman, he had no doubt but in the 
end she would become his wife. He lamented to 
find himself mistaken, and thought it proper now 
to condemn her caprice, not merely in words, but 
in the general tenour of his behaviour. He con- 
sequently became more reserved, and more austere 
than he had been since his first acquaintance with 
her ; for his manners, not from design, but imper- 
ceptibly to himself, had been softened since he 
became her guar dian, by that tender respect 
which he had uniformly paid to the object of his 
protection. 

Notwithstanding the severity he now assumed, 
his ward, in the prospect of parting from him, 
grew melancholy ; Miss Woodley’s love to her 
friend rendered her little otherwise ; 3 and Dorri- 
forth’s peculiar gravity, frequently rigour, could 
not but make their whole party less cheerful than 
ithad been. Lord Elmwood, too, at this time, was 
lying dangerously ill of a fever ; ; Miss Fenton, of 
course, was aS much in sorrow as her nature 
would permit her to be 5; and both Sandford and 
Dorriforth were in extreme concern upon his 
Lordship’s account. 

In this posture of affairs, the letter of invitation 
arrives from Lady Luneham at Bath. It was 
shown to Dorriforth ; and, to prove to his ward 
that he is so much offended as no longer to feel 
that excessive interest in her concerns which he 
once felt, he gives an opinion on the subject with 
indifference: he desires “ Miss Milner will do 
what she herself thinks proper.” Miss Woodley 
instantly accepts this permission, writes back, and 
appoints the day upon which her friend means to 
set off for the visit. 

Miss Milner is wounded at the heart by the cold 
and unkind manners of her guardian, but dares 
not take one step to retrieve his opinion. Alone, 
or to her friend, she sighs and weeps : he discovers 
her sorrow, and is doubtful whether the departure 
of Lord Frederick from that part of the country 
is not the cause. 

When the time she was to set out for Bath was 
only two days off, the behaviour of Dorriforth took, 
by degrees, its usual form, if not a greater share 
of polite and tender attention than ever. It was 
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the first time he had parted from Miss Milner 
since he became her guardian, and he felt upon 
the occasion a reluctance. He had been angry 
with her, he had shown her that he was so, and 
he now began to wish that he had not. She 
is not happy (he considered within himself): every 
word and action declares she is not: I may have 
been too severe, and added perhaps to her uneasi- 
ness, “At least we will part on good terms,” said 
he. “ Indeed, my regard for her is such, I cannot 
part otherwise.”’ 

She soon discerned his returning kindness ; and 
it was a gentle tie that would have fastened her to 
that spot for ever, but for the firm resistance of 
Miss Woodley. 

“What will the absence of a few months 
effect 2?” said she, pleading her own cause. “ At 
the end of a few months at farthest he will expect 
me back ; and where then will be the merit of this 
separation ? 2 

“Jn that time,’’ replied Miss Woodley, “we 
may find some method to make it longer.” ‘To this 
she listened with a kind of despair, but uttered, 
she was “resigned,’—and she prepared for her 
departure. 

Dorriforth was all anxiety that every circum- 
stance of her journey should be commodious : he 
was cager she should be happy ; and he was eager 
she should see that he entirely forgave her. He 
would have gone part of the way with her, but for 
the extreme illness of Lord Elmwood, in whose 
chamber he passed most of the day, and slept in 
Elnwood House every night. 

On the morning of her journey, when Dorriforth 
gave his hand, and conducted Miss Milner to the 
carriage, all the way he led her she could not 
restrain her tears ; which increased, as he parted 
from her, to convulsive sobs. He was affected 
by her grief ; ; and though he had previously bid 
her farewell, he drew her gently on one side, and 
said, with the tenderest concern, “ My dear Miss 
Milner, we part friends? I hope we do. On my 
side, depend upon it, that I regret nothing so much, 
at our separ ation, as having ever given you a 
moment’s pain.” 

“T believe so,” was all she could utter ; for she 
hastened from him lest his discerning eye should 
discover the cause of the weakness which thus over- 
came her. But her apprehensions were ground- 
less: the rectitude of his own heart was a bar to 
the suspicion of hers. He once more kindly bade 
her adieu, and the carriage drove away. 

Miss Fenton and Miss Woodley accompanied 
her part of the journey, about thirty miles, where 
they were met by Sir Henry and Lady Luneham. 
Here was a parting nearly as affecting as that 
between her and her guardian. 

Miss Woodley, who, for several weeks, had 
treated her friend with a rigidness she herself 
hardly supposed was in her nature, now bewailed 
that she had done so ; implored her forgiveness ; 
promised to correspond with her punctually, and 
to omit no opportunity of giving her every co180- 
Jation short of cherishing her fatal passion ; but in 
that, and that only, was the heart of Miss Milner 
to be consoled. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


WuaeEn Miss Milner arrived at Bath, she thought 
it the most altered place she had ever seen, She 
was mistaken : it was herself that was changed. 

The walks were melancholy, the company insi- 

id, the ball-room fatiguing ; for—she had left 
ehind all that could charm or please her. 

Though she found herself much less happy than 
when she was at Bath before, yet she felt that she 
would not, even to cnjoy all that past happiness, 
be again reduced to the being she was at that 
period. Thus does the lover consider the extinc- 
tion of his passion with the same horror as the 
libertine looks upon annihilation : the one would 
rather live hereafter, though in all the tortures 
described as constituting his future state, than 
cease to exist; so there are no tortures which 
a lover would not suffer rather than cease to 
love. 

In the wide prospect of sadness before her, Miss 
Milner’s fancy caught hold of the only comfort 
which presented itself ; and this, faint as it was, 
in the total absence of every other, her imagina- 
tion painted to her as excessive. The comfort was 
a letter from Miss Woodley—a letter, in which 
the subject of her love would most assuredly be 
mentioned ; and, in whatever terms, it would still 
be the means of delight. 

A letter arrived—she devoured it with her eyes. 
The post mark denoting from whence it came, the 
name of “ Milner Lodge ’’ written on the top, were 
all sources of pleasure ; and she read slowly every 
line it contained, to procrastinate the pleasing 
expectation she enjoyed, till she should arrive at 
the name of Dorriforth. At last, her impatient 
be caught the word, three lines beyond the place 
she was reading: irresistibly she skipped over 
those lines, and fixed on the point to which she 
was attracted, 

Miss Woodley was cautious in her indulgence ; 
she made the slightest mention possible of Dorri- 
forth ; saying only, “ He was extremely concerned, 
and even dejected, at the little hope there was of 
his cousin Lord Elmwood’s recovery.” Short and 
trivial as this passage was, it was still more impor- 
tant to Miss Milner than any other in the letter : 
she read it again and again, considered, and 
reflected upon it. Dejected ! thought she ; what 
does that word exactly mean? Did I ever see 
Mr. Dorriforth dejected? How, I wonder, does 
he look in that state? Thus did she muse, while 
the cause of his dejection, though a most scrious 
one, and pathetically described by Miss Woodley, 
scarcely arrested her attention. She ran over 
with haste the account of Lord Elmwood's state of 
health; she certainly pitied him while she thought 
of him, but she did not think of him long. To die, 
was a hard fate for a young nobleman just in 
possession of his immense fortune, and on the eve 
of marriage with a beautiful young woman ; but 
| Miss Milner thought that an abode in heaven 

might be still better than all this, and she had no 
doubt but that his Lordship would be an inhabitant 
there. The forlorn state of Miss Fenton ought to 
have been a subject for. her compassion ; but she 
knew that lady had resignation to bear any lot 
with patience, and that a trial of her fortitude 
might be more flattering to her vanity than to be 
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Countess of Elmwood: in a word, she saw no one’s 
misfortunes equal to her own, because she knew 
no one 60 little able to bear misfortune. 

She replied to Miss Woodley’s letter, and dwelt 
very long on@that subject which her friend had 
passed over lightly. This was another indulgence ; 
and this epistolary intercourse was now the only 
enjoyment she possessed. From Bath she paid 
several visits with Lady Luneham ; all were alike 
tedious and melancholy. 

But her guardian wrote to her ; and though it 
was on a topic of sorrow, the letter gave her joy. 
The sentiments it expressed were merely common- 
place, yet she vasued them as the dearest effusions 
of friendship and affection ; and her hands trem- 
bled, and her heart beat with rapture, while she 
wrote the answer, though she knew it would not 
be received by him with one emotion like those 
which she experienced. In her second letter to 
Miss Woodley, she prayed like a person insane to 
be taken home from confinement; and, like a 
lunatic, protested in sensible language she “ had 
no disorder.” But her friend replied, “That very 
declaration proves its violence.’’ And she assured 
her, nothing Jess than placing her affections else- 
where should induce her to believe but that she 
was incurable. 

The third letter from Milner Lodge brought the 
news of Lord Elmwood's death. Miss Woodley 
was exceedingly affected by this event, and said 
little else on any other subject. Miss Milner was 
shocked when she read the words, “ He is dead,’’ 
and instantly thought,— 

“ Tow transient are all sublunary things ! Within 
a few years J shall be dead ; and how happy will it 
then be, if I have resisted every temptation to the 
alluring pleasures of this life!” The happiness 
of a peaceful death occupied her contemplation for 
near an hour; but at length every virtuous and 
pious sentiment this meditation inspired served 
but to remind her of the many sentences she had 
heard from her guardian’s lips upon the same sub- 
ject: her thoughts were again fixed on him, and 
she could think of nothing besides. 

In a short time after this, her health became 
impaired from the indisposition of her mind: she 
languished, and was ence in imminent danger. 
During a slight delirium of her fever, Miss Wood- 
ley’s name and her guardian’s were incessantly 
repeated. Lady Luneham sent them immediate 
word of this; and they both hastened to Bath, and 
arrived there just as the violence and danger of 
her disorder had ceased. As soon as she became 
perfeetly recollected, her first care, knowing the 
frailty of her heart, was to inquire what she had 
uttered while delirious. Miss Woodley, who was 
by her bedside, begged her not to be alarmed on 
that account, and assured her she knew, from all 
her attendants, that she had only spoken with a 
friendly remembrance (as was really the case) of | 
those persons who were dear to her. 

She wished to know whether ‘her guardian was 
come to sce her, but she had not the courage to 
ask before her friend ; and she in her turn was 
afraid, by the too sudden mention of his name, to 
discompose her. Her maid, however, after some 
lite time, entered the chamber, and whispered 


‘Miss Woodley. Miss Milner asked inquisitively, 


“ what she said.” 
The maid replied softly, “ Lord Elmwood, 
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| madam, wishes to come and see you for a few 
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moments, if you will allow him.”’ 

At this reply Miss Milner stared wildly. 

“T thought,” said she, “I thought Lord Elm- 
wood had been dead. Are my senses disordered 
still ?” 

“ No, my dear,” answered Miss Woodley ; “ it 
is the present Lord Elmwood who wishes to see 
you: he whom you left ill when you came hither 
is dead.” 

“ And who is the present Lord Elmwood 4” she 
asked. 

Miss Woodley, after a short hesitation, replied, 
— Your guardian.”’ 

«“ And so he is,” cried Miss Mfner ; “he is the 
next heir—I had forgot. But is it possible that 
he is here ?” 

“Yes,” returned Miss Woodley, with a grave 
voice and manner, to moderate that glow of 
satisfaction which for a moment sparkled even 
in her languid eye, and blushed over her pallid 
countenance,— yes ; as he heard you wero ill, 
he thought it right to come and see you.” 

“ Ho is very good,” she answered, and the tear 
started in her eyes. 

“ Would you please to sce his Lordship?” 
asked her maid. 

“‘ Not yet, not yet,” she replied ; “let me recol- 
lect myself first.” And she looked with a timid 
doubt upon her friend, to ask if it was proper. 

Miss Woodley could hardly support this humble 
reference to her judgment, from the wan face of 
the pocr invalid, and taking her by the hand, 
whispered, “ You shall do what you please.” In 
a few minutes Lord Elmwood was introduced. 

To those who sincerely love, every change of 
situation or circumstances in the object beloved 
appears an advantage. So the acquisition of a 
title and estate was, in Miss Milner’s cye, an ines- 
timable advantage to her guardian ; not on account 
of their real value, but that any change, instead 
of diminishing her passion, would have served 
only to increase it, even a change to the utmost 
poverty. 

When he entered, the sight of him seemed to be 
too much for her; and after the first glance she 
turned her head away. The sound of his voice 
encouraged her to look onee more ; and then she 
riveted her eyes upon him, 

“It is impossible, my dear Miss Milner,” he 
gently whispered, “to say what joy I fecl that 
your disorder has subsided.” 

But though it was impossible to say, it was 
possible to Jook what he felt, and his looks expressed 
his feelings. In the zeal of those sensations, he 
laid hold of her hand, and held it between his : 
this he did not himself know 3 but she did. 

“ You have prayed for me, my Lord, I make 
no doubt,’’ said she, and smiled, as if thanking 
him for those prayers. 

“ Fervently, ardently |” returned he; and the 
fervency with which he had prayed spoke in every 
feature. 

“ But I am a Protestant, you know ; and if I 
had died such, do you believe I should have gone 


| to heaven ?” 





** Most assuredly, that would not have prevented 
you,” 

“ But Mr. Sandford does not think so.” 

“Te must ; for he hopes to go there himself.” 
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To keep her guardian with her, Miss Milner 
seemed inclined to converse ; but her solicitous 
friend gave Lord Elmwood a look which implied 
that it might be injurious to her, and he retired. 

They had only one more interview before he 
left the place, at which Miss Milner was capablo 
of sitting up. He was with her, however, but a 
very short time, some necessary concerns relative 
to his late kinsman’s affairs calling him in haste 
to London. Miss Woodley continued with her 
friend till she saw her entirely reinstated in her 
health ; during which timo her guardian was fre- 
quently the subject of their private conversation ; 
and upon those occasions Miss Milner has some- 
times brought Miss Woodley to acknowledge, 
“that could Mr. Dorriforth have possibly foreseen 
the early death of the last Lord Elmwood, it had 
been more for the honour of his religion (as that 
ancient title would now after him become extinet), 
if he had preferred marriage vows to those of 
celibacy.”’ 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Wuen the time for Miss Woodley’s departure 
arrived, Miss Milner entreated earnestly to ac- 
company her home, and made the most solemn 
promises that she would guard not only her be- 
haviour, but her very thoughts, within the limita- 
tion her friend should prescribe. Miss Woodley 
at length yielded thus far, “ That as soon as Lord 
Elmwood was set out on his journey to Italy, 
where she had heard him say that he should soon 
be obliged to go, she would no longer deny her 
the pleasure of returning ; and if (after the long 
absence which must consequently take placo be- 
tween him and her) she could positively affirm the 
suppression of her passion was the happy result, 
she would then take her word, and risk the danger 
of seeing them once more reside together.” 

This coneession having been obtained, they 
parted ; and, as winter was now far advanced, 
Miss Woodley returned to her aunt’s house in 
town, from whence Mrs. Horton was, however, 
preparing to remove, in order to superintend Lord 
Elmwood’s house (which had been occupied by 
the late earl) in Grosvenor Square ; and her niece 
was to accompany her. 

If Lord Elmwood was not desirous that Miss 
Milner should conclude her visit and return to his 
protection, it was partly from the multiplicity of 
affairs in which he was at this time engaged, and 
partly from having Mr. Sandford now entirely 
placed with him as his chaplain ; for he dreaded, 
that, living in the same house, their natural anti- 
pathy might be increased even to aversion. Upon 
this account, he once thought of advising Mr. 
Sandford to take up his abode elsewhere ; but the 
great pleasure he took in his society, joined to the 
bitter mortification he knew such a proposal 
would be to his friend, would not suffer him to 
make it. 

Miss Milner all this time was not thinking upon 
those she hated, but on those she loved. Sandford 
never came into her thoughts, while the image of 
Lord Elmwood never left them. One morning, 


as she sat talking to Lady Luneham on various 
subjects, but thinking alone on him, Sir Harry 
Luncham, With another gentleman, a Mr. Fleet- 
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mond, came in, and the conversation turned upon 
the improbability there had been, at the present 
Lord Elmwood’s birth, that he should ever inherit 
the title and estate which had now fallen to him; 
and, said Mr. Fleetmond, “independent of rank 
and fortune, this unexpected occurrence must be 
matter of infinite joy to Mr. Dorriforth.” 

“No,”’ answered Sir Harry, “ independent of 
rank and fortune, it must be a motive of concern 
to him ; for he must now regret, beyond measure, 
his folly in taking pricst’s orders ; thus depriving 
himself of the hopes of an heir, so that his title, 
at his death, will be lost.” 

“ By no means,” replied Mr. Flectmond : “he 
may yet have an heir, for he will certainly marry.” 

“ Marry !” cried the baronet. 

“ You,” answered the other; “it was that I 
meant by the joy it might probably vive him, 
beyond the possession of his estate and title.” 

“How be married?” said) Lady Luneham. 
“Has he not taken a vow never to marry 2” 

“You,” answered Mr, Fleetmond 5 “but there are 
no religious vows from which the sovereign pontiff 
at Rome cannot grant a dispensation : as those 
commandments which are made by the Church, 
the Church has always the power to revoke 3 and 
when it is for the general good of religion, his 
holiness thinks it incumbent on him to publish his 
bull, and remit all penalties for their non-obsery- 
ance, Certainly it is for the honour of the 
Catholics, that this carldom should continue in a 
Catholic family. In short, Vil venture to lay a 
wagor, my Lord Ehnwood is married within a 
year.” 

Miss Milner, who Jistened with attention, feared 
she was ina dream, or deceived by the pretended 
knowledge of Mr. Fleetmond, who might know 
nothing: yet all that he had said was very probable; 
and he was himself a Roman Catholic, so that he 
must be well informed on the subjeet upon whieh 
he spoke. If she had heard the direst news that 
ever sounded in the ear of the most susceptible of 
mortals, the agitation of her mind and person 
could not have been stronger: she felt, while 
every word was spenking, a chill through all her 
veins—a pleasure too exquisite, not to bear along 
with it the sensation of exquisite pain ; of which 
she was so sensible, that for a few moments it 
made her wish that she had not heard the intelli- 
renee ; though, very soon after, she would not but 
have heard it for the world, 

As svon as she had recovered from her first 
astonishment and joy, she wrote to Miss Woodley 
an exact account of what she had heard, and re- 
ceived this answer :— 

“To am sorry anybody should have given you 
this piece of information, because it was a task in 
executing which I had promised myself extreme 
satisfaction ; but from the fear that your health 
was not yet strong enough to support, without 
some danger, the burden of hopes which I knew 
would, upon this occasion, press upon you, I 
deferred my communication, and it has been 
anticipated. Yet, as you seem in doubt as to the 
reality of what you have been told, perhaps this 
confirmation of it may fall very little short of the 
first news ; especially when it is enforced by my 
request that you will come to us, as soon as you 
ean with propriety leave Lady Luneham. 

“Come, my dear Miss Milner, and find in your 
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once rigid monitor a faithful confidante. I will 
no longer threaten to disclose a secret you have 


trusted me with, but leave it to the wisdom or | 
sensibility of his heart (who is now to penetrate | 
into the hearts of our sex in search of one that | 


may beat in unison with his own) to find the 
secret out. I no longer condemn, but congratu- 
late, you on your passion ; and will assist you with 
all my advice and my earnest wishes, that it may 
obtain a return.” 

This letter was another of those excruciating 
pleasures that almost reduced Miss Milner to the 
grave. Her appetite forsook her ; and she vainly 
endeavoured forg;:veral nights to close her eyes. She 
thought so much upon the prospect of accomplish- 
ing her hopes, that she could admit no other idea— 
not even invent one probable excuse for leaving 
Lady Luneham before the appointed time, which was 
then at the distanee of two months. She wrote to 
Miss Woodley to beg her contrivance, to reproach 
her for keeping the intelligence so long from her, 
and to thank her for having revealed it in 80 kind 
amanner at last. She begged also to be acquainted 
how Mr. Dorriforth (for still she called him by 
that name) spoke and thought of this sudder 
change in his prospeets. 

Miss Woodley’s reply was a summons for her 
to town upon some pretended business, which she 
avoided explaining, but which entirely silenced 
Lady Luncham’s entreatics for her stay. 

To her question conecrning Lord Elmwood she 
answered, “It is a subject on which he seldom 
speaks : he appears just the same he ever did ; 
nor could you by any part of his conduct conceive 
that any such change had taken place.” Miss 
Milner exclaimed to herself, “Tam glad he is not 
altered. Jf his words, looks, or manners, were 
anything different from what they formerly were, 
I should not like him so well.” And just the re- 
verse would have been the case, had Miss Woodley 
sent her word he was changed. The day for her 
leaving Bath was fixed: she expected it with 
rapture ; but before its arrival, she sunk under 
the care of expectation ; and when it came, was 
so much indisposed, as to be obliged to defer her 
journey for a week. 

At length she found herself in London—in the 
house of her guardian—and that guardian no 
longer bound to a single life, but enjoined to 
marry, Jle appeared in her eyes, as in Miss 
Woodley’s, the same as ever; or perhaps more 
endearing than ever, as it was the first time she 
had beheld him with hope. Mr. Sandford did not 
appear the same ; yet he was in reality as surly 
and as disrespectful in his behaviour to her as 
usual ; but she did not observe, or she did not 
feel, his morose temper as heretofore—he seemed 
amiable, mild, and gentle ; at least, this was the 
happy medium through which her self-complacent 
mind began to see him: for good-humour, like 
the jaundice, makes every one of its own com- 
plexion. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Iorp ELmwoop was preparing to go abroad for 
the purpose of receiving in form the dispensation 
from his vows: it was, however, a subject he 


seemed carefully to avoid speaking upon; and | 
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when by any accident he was obliged to mention | ceived now, and shall never take that liberty 


it, it was without any marks either of satisfaction 
or concern. 

Miss Milner’s pride began to be alarmed. 
While he was Mr. Dorriforth, and confined to a 
single life, his indifference to her charms was 
rather an honourable than a reproachful trait in 
his character ; and, in reality, she admired him 
for the insensibility. But on the eve of being at 
liberty, and on the eve of making his choice, she 
was offended that choice was not immediately 
fixed upon her. She had been accustomed to 
receive the devotion of every man who saw her ; 
and not to obtain it of the man frgm whom, of alt 
others, she most wished it, was cruelly humiliating. 
She complained to Miss Woodley, who advised her 
to have patience ; but that was one of the virtues 
in which she was least practised. 

Nevertheless, encouraged by her friend in the 

commendable desire of gaining the affections of 
him who possessed all her own, she left no means 
unattempted for the conquest ; but she began 
with too great a certainty of success, not to be 
sensible of the deepest mortification in the disap- 
pointment ; nay, she now anticipated disappoint- 
ment, as she had before anticipated success 3 by 
turns feeling the keenest emotions from hope and 
from despair. 
t As these passions alternately governed her, she 
was alternately in spirits or dejected yin good or 
in il] humour ; and the vicissitudes of her prospect 
at length gave to her behaviour an air of caprice, 
Which not all her follies had till now produced. 
This was not the way to secure the affeetions of 
Lord Elmwood : she knew it was not; and before 
him she was under some restriction. Sandford 
observed this ; and, without reserve, added to the 
list of her other failings hypocrisy. 1t was plain 
to see that Mr. Sandford esteemed her less and 
less every day ; and as he was the person who 
most influenced the opinion of her guardian, he 
became to her, very soon, an object not merely of 
dislike but of abhorrence. 

These mutual sentiments were discoverable in 
every word and action, while they were in each 
other's company ; but. still, in his absence, Miss 
Milner’s good-nature, and total freedom from 
malice, never suffered her to utter a sentence 
injurious to his interest. Sandford’s charity did 
not extend thus far; and speaking of her with 
severity one evening, while she was at the opera, 
“his meaning,” as he said, “but to caution her 
guardian against her faults,” Lord Elmwood re- 
plied— 

“ There is one fault, however, Mr. Sandford, I 
cannot lay to her charge.” 

“ And what is that, my Lord?” cried Sandford, 
eagerly. “What is that one fault which Miss 
Milner has not ?”’ 

“T never,” replied Lord Elmwood, * heard Miss 
Milner, in your absence, utter a syllable to your 
disadvantage.” 

“She dares not, my Lord, because she is in 
fear of you ; and she knows you would not suffer 
it. 

“ She then,” answered his Lordship, “ pays me 
a much higher compliment than you do; for you 
freely censure her, and yet imagine I will suffer 
it. 

“My Lord,” replied Sandford, “I am unde- 
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again.” 

As Lord Elmwood always treated Sandford with 
the utmost respect, he began to fear he had been 
deficient upon this occasion ; and the disposition 
which had induced him to take his ward’s part 
was likely, in the end, to prove unfavourable to 
her: for perceiving that Sandford was offended at 
what had passed, as the only means of atonement 
he began himself to lament her volatile and cap- 
tious propensities ; in which lamentation, Sand- 
ford, now forgetting his affront, joined with the 
heartiest concurrence, adding— 

“You, sir, having at present other cares to 
employ your thoughts, ought to insist upon her 
marrying, or retiring wholly into the country.” 

She returned home just as this conversation 
was finished; and Sandford, the moment she 
entered, rang for his candle to retire. Miss 
Woodley, who had been at the opera with Miss 
Milner, eried— 

“ Bless me! Mr. Sandford, are you not well, 
you are going to leave us so early 1” 

He replied, © No: TP have a pain in my head.” 

Miss Milner, who never listened to complaints 
without sympathy, rose immediately from the 
chair she was just seated on, saying, 

“To think Lo never heard you, Mr. Sandford, 
complain of indisposition before. Will you accept 
of my specific for the headach? Indeed, it is a 
certain relief—P ll feteh it instantly.’ 

She went hastily out of the room, and returned 
with a bottle, which, sho assured him, “ was a 
present from Lady Luneham, and would certainly 
eure him.’ And she pressed it upon him with 
such an anxious carnestness, that, with all his 
churlishness, he could not refuse taking it. 

This was but a common-place civility, such as 
is paid by one enemy to another every day ; but 
the manner was the material part. The unaffected 
concern, the attention, the good-will she demon- 
strated in this little incident, was that which made 
it remarkable ; and which immediately took from 
Lord Elmwood the displeasure to which he had 
been just before provoked, or rather transformed 
it into a degree of admiration. Even Sandford 
was not insensible to her kindness, and in return, 
when he left the room, “ wished her a good night.” 

To her and Miss Woodley, who had not been 
witnesses of the preceding conversation, what she 
had done appeared of no merit: but to the mind 
of Lord Elmwood the merit was infinite 3 and, 
upon the departure of Sandford, he began to be 
unusually cheerful. He first pleasantly reproached 
the ladies for not offering him a place in their box 
at the opera.—“ Would you have gone, my Lord ?” 
asked Miss Milner, highly delighted. 

“ Certainly,” returned he, “had you invited 
me.” 

“ Then from this day I give you a general in- 
vitation : nor shall any other company be admitted 
but those whom you approve.” 

“Tam very much obliged to you,” said he, 

“ And you,” continued she, “who have been 
accustomed only to church music, will be more 
than any one enchanted with hearing the softer 
musie of love.” 

“What ravishing pleasures you are preparing 
for me !” returned he. “I know not whether my 
weak senses Will be able to support them.” 
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‘She had her eyes upon him when he spoke this ; 
and she discovered in his, that were fixed upon 
her, a sensibility unexpected—a kind of fascination 
which enticed her to look on, while her eyelids 
fell involuntarily before its mighty force, and a 
thousand blushes crowded over her face. He was 
struck with these sudden signals, hastily recalled 
his former countenance, and stopped tho conver- 
sation. 

Miss Woodley, who had been a silent observer 

| for some time, now thought a word or two from 
her would be acceptablo rather than troublesome. 

“ And pray, my Lord,” said she, “ when do you 
go to France ?” 

“To Italy, you mean: I shall not go at all,’’ 
said he. My superiors are very indulgent, for 
they dispense with all my duties. I ought, and I 
meant, to have gone abroad ; but as a variety of 
concerns require my presence in England, every 
necessary ceremony has taken place here.” 

“Then your lordship is no longer in orders ?” 
said Miss Woodley. 

“No: they have been resigned these five 
days.’”’ 

“My Lord, I give you joy,” said Miss Milner. 

He thanked her, but added, with a sigh, “If I 
have given up content in search of joy, I shall, 
perhaps, be a loser by the venture.” Soon after 
this, he wished them a good night, and retired. 

Happy as Miss Milner found herself in his com- 
pany, she saw him leave the room with infinite 
satisfaction, because her heart was impatient to 
give a loose to its hopes on the bosom of Miss 
Woodley. She bade Mrs. Horton immediately 
good night ; and, in her friend’s apartment, gave 
way to all the language of passion, warmed with 
the confidence of meeting its return. She described 
the sentiments she had read in Lord Elmwood’s 
looks ; and though Miss Woodley had beheld them 
too, Miss Milner’s fancy heightened the expression 
of every glance, till her construction became, by 
degrees, so extremely favourable to her own 
wishes, that had not her friend been likewise pre- 
sent, and known in what measure to cstimate 
those symptoms, she must infallibly have thought, 
by the joy to which they gave birth, that he had 
openly avowed a passion for her. 

Miss Woodley, of course, thought it her duty to 
allay these ecstacies, and represented to her she 
might be deceived in her hopes ; or, even suppos- 
ing his wishes inclined towards her, there were 
yet great obstacles between them. “ Would not 
Sandford, who directed his every thought and 
purpose, be consulted upon this important onc ? 
And if he was, upon what but the most romantic 
affection on the part of Lord Elmwood had Miss 
Milner to depend? And _ his lordship was not 
a man to be suspected of submitting to the ex- 
cess of any passion.’”? Thus did Miss Woodley 
argue, lest her friend should be misled by her 
hopes ; yet, in her own mind, she scarcely har- 
boured a doubt that anything would occur to 
thwart them. The succeeding circumstance proved 
she was mistaken. 

Another gentleman of family and fortune made 
overtures to Miss Milner ; and her guardian, so 
far from having his thoughts inclined towards her 
on his own account, pleaded this lover’s cause 

| even with more zeal than he had pleaded for Sir 
Edward and Lord Frederick ; thus‘ at onee de- 
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stroying all those plans of happiness which poor 


Miss Milner had formed. 


In consequence, her melancholy disposition of | 


mind was now predominant : she confined herself | 


at home, and, by her own express order, was 
denied to all her visiters. Whether this arose 
from pure melancholy, or the still lingering hope 


of making her conquest, by that sedateness of | 


manners which she knew her guardian admired, 
she herself, perhaps, did not perfectly know. Be 
that as it may, Lord Elmwood could not but ob- 
serve this change, and one morning thought fit to 
mention and to applaud it. 

Miss Woodley and she were at work together 
when he came into the room ; and after sitting 
several minutcs, and talking upon indifferent sub- 


jects, to which his ward replied with a dejection in 


her voice and manner, he said,— 

«“ Perhaps I am wrong, Miss Milner, but I havo 
observed that you are lately more thoughtful 
than usual.” 

She blushed, as she always did when the sub- 
ject was herself. He continued :—“ Your health 
appears perfectly restored, and yet I have ob- 
served you take no delight in your former 
amusements.’? 

“ Are you sorry for that, my Lord ?”’ 

“ No, I am extremely glad ; and I was going to 
congratulate you upon the change. But give me 
leave to inquire, to what fortunate accident we may 
attribute this alteration ?” 

“Your Lordship then thinks all my commend- 
able deeds arise from accident, and that I have no 
virtues of my own.” 

‘‘Pardon me, I think you have many.’”’ This 
he spoke emphatically, and her blushes increased. 

He resumed :—“ How can I doubt of a lady’s 
virtues, when her countenance gives me such 
evident proofs of them? Believe me, Miss Milner, 
that in the midst of your gayest follies, while you 
thus continue to blush, I shall reverence your 
internal sensations.” 

“Oh, my Lord! did you know some of them, 
I am afraid you would think them unpardon- 
able.” 

This was so much to the purpose, that Miss 
Woodley found herself alarmed, but without rea- 
son : Miss Milner loved too sincerely to reveal it 
to the object. He answered,— 

“ And did you know some of mine, you might 
think them equally unpardonable.” 

She turned pale, and could no longer guide her 
needle. In the fond transport of her heart she 
imagined that his love for her was among the sen- 
sations to which he alluded. She was too much 
embarrassed to reply, and he continued,— 

‘We have all much to pardon in one another ; 
and I know not whether the officious person who 
forces even his good advice is not as blamable 
as the obstinate one who will not listen to it. 
And now, having made a preface to excuse you, 
should you once more refuse mine, I shall venture 
to give it.” 

“ My Lord, I have never yet refused to follow 
your advice, but where my own peace of mind was 
80 nearly concerned as to have made me culpable 
had I complied.” 

» “Well, madam, 1 submit to your past deter- 
minations, and shall never again oppose your 
inclination to remain single.” 
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This sentence, as it excluded the design of soli- 
citing for himself, gave her the utmost pain ; and 
her eye glanced at him, full of reproach. He did 
not observe it, but went on :— 

“While you continue unmarried, it seems to 
have been your father’s intention that you should 
continue under my immediate care; but as I 
mean for the future to reside chiefly in the coun- 
try, answer me candidly, Do you think you could 
be happy there, for at least three parts of the 
year ?” 

After a short hesitation, she replied, “I have 
no objection.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” he réturned eagerly ; 
“for it is my sincere desire to have you with me : 
your welfare is dear to me as my own ; and were 
we apart, continual apprehensions would prey 
upon my mind.” 

The tear started in her eye, at the earnestness 
that accompanied these words: he saw it ; and 
to soften her still more with the sense of his 
esteem for her, he increased his earnestness while 
he said, — 

“Tf you will take the resolution to quit London, 
for the length of time I mention, there shall be no 
means omitted to make the country all you can 
wish. I shall insist upon Miss Woodley’s com- 
pany, for both our sakes ; and it will not only be 
my study to form such a society as you may ap- 
prove, but I am certain it will be likewise the 
study of Lady Elmwood ey 

He was going on; but, as if a poniard had 
thrust her to the heart, she writhed under this 
unexpected stroke. 

He saw her countenance change—he looked at 
her steadfastly. 

It was not a common change from joy to 
sorrow, from content to uneasiness, which Miss 
Milner discovered—she felt, and she expressed 
anguish, Lord Elmwood was alarmed and 
shocked. She did not weep ; but she called Miss 
Woodley to come to her, with a voice that indi- 
cated a degree of agony. 

“My Lord,” cried Miss Woodley, seeing his 
consternation, and trembling lest he should guess 





| the seeret ; “my Lord, Miss Milner has again de- 


ceived you : you must not take her from London— 
it is that, and that alone, which is the cause of 
her uneasiness.” 

He seemed more amazed still, and still more 
shocked at her duplicity than at her torture. 
“ Good Heaven !” exclaimed he, “how am I to 
accomplish her wishes ! What am I to do? How 
can I judge, if she will not confide in me, but thus 
for ever deceive me ?”’ 

She leaned, pale as death, on the shoulder of 
Miss Woodley, her eye fixed with apparent 
insensibility to all that was said, while he con- 
tinued,— | 

“ Heaven is my witness, if I knew—if I could 
conceive the means how to make her happy, I 
would sacrifice my own happiness to hers.” 

“My Lord,” said Miss Woodley, with a smile, 
“ perhaps I may call upon you hereafter to fulfil 
your word.” : 

He was totally ignorant what she meant ; nor 
had he leisure, from the confusion of his thoughts, 
to reflect upon her meaning: he nevertheless 
replied, with warmth, “Do; you shall find 1’1l 
perform it. Do; I will faithfully perform it.” 
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Though Miss Milner was conscious this decla- 
ration could not, in delicacy, be ever adduced 
against him, yet the fervent and solemn manner 
in which he made it cheered her spirits ; and as 
persons enjoy the reflection of having in their 
possession some valuable gem, though they are 
determined never to use it, so she upon this pro- 
mise was comforted, and grew better. She now 
lifted up her head, and leaned it on her hand, as 
she sat by the side of a table: still she did not 
speak, but seemed overcome with sorrow. As her 
situation became, however, less alarming, her 
guardian’s pity and affright began to take the 
colour of resentment 5 and though he did not say 
80, he was, and looked, highly offended. 

At this juncture Mr. Sandford entered. On 
beholding the present party, it required not his 
sagacity tu see, at the first view, that they were 
all uneasy ; but instead of the sympathy this might 
have excited in some dispositions, Mr. Sandford, 
after casting a look at each of them, appeared in 
high spirits. 

“You seem unhappy, My Lord,” said he, with 
a smile, 

“You do not, Mr. Sandford,” Lord Elmwood 
replied. 

“No, my Lord, nor would I, were I in your 
situation. What should make a man of sense 
out of temper but a worthy object ?” und he looked 
at Miss Milner. 

“There are no objects unworthy our care,’ 
replied Lord Elmwood. 

“ But there are objects on whom all care is 
fruitless, your Lordship will allow.” 

“T never yet despaired of any one, Mr. Sand- 
ford.” 

“ And yet there are persons of whom it is pre- 
sumption to entertain any hopes.” And he looked 
again at Miss Milner. 

“Does your head ache, Miss Milner ” asked 
her friend, seeing her hold it with her hand. 

“Very much,” returned she. 

‘¢Mr. Sandford,” said Miss Woodley, “ did you 
use all those drops Miss Milner gave you fora 
pain in the head ?” 

“ Yes,’’ answered he, “I did.’’ But the ques- 
tion at that moment somewhat embarrassed him. 

“And I hope you found benefit from them,” 
said Miss Milner, with great kindness, as she 
rose from her seat, and walked slowly out of the 
room. 

Though Miss Woodley followed her, so that 
Mr. Sandford was left alone with Lord Elmwood, 
and might have continued his unkind insinuations 
without one restraint, yet his lips were closed for 
the present. He looked down on the carpet— 
twitched himself upon his chair—and began to 
talk of the weather. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Wuen the first transports of despair were past, 
Miss Milner suffered herself to be once more in 
hepe. She found there were no other means to 
support her life ; and, to her comfort, her friend 
was much less severe on the present occasion 
than she hadexpected. No engagement between | 
mortals was, in Miss Woodley’s opinion, binding | 
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like that entered into with Heaven ; and what- 
ever vows Lord Elmwood had possibly made to 
another, she justly supposed that no woman’s love 
for him equalled Miss Milner’s. It was prior to 
all others—that established her claim, at least, to 
contend for success ; and in a contention, what 
rival would not fall before her ? 

It was not difficult to guess who this rival was ; 
or, if they were a little time in suspense, Miss 
Woodley soon arrived at the certainty, by inquiring 
of Mr. Sandford ; who, unsuspecting why she 
asked, readily informed her that the intended 
Lady Elmwood was no other than Miss Fenton, 
and that the marriage would be solemnised as 
soon as the mourning for the late Lord Elmwood 
was over, This last intelligence made Miss Wood- 
ley shudder: she repeated it, however, to Miss 
Milner word for word. 

“ Happy, happy woman!” exclaimed Miss 
Milner of Miss Fenton: “she has received the 
first fond impulse of his heart, and has had 
the transcendanut happiness of teaching him to 
love !” 

“ By no means,” returned Miss Woodley, find- 
ing no other suggestion likely to comfort Her ; 
“do not suppose that his marriage is the result 
of love: it isno more than a duty, a necessary 
arrangement ; and this you may plainly see by the 
wife on whom he has fixed. Miss Fenton was 
thought a proper match for his cousin, and that 
same propriety has transferred her to him.”’ 

It was easy to convince Miss Milner that all 
which her friend said was truth, for she wished it 
so. © And,oh !” she exclaimed, “ could I but sti- 
mulate passion, against the cold influence of pro- 
priety ; do you think, my dear Miss Woodley” — 
and she looked with such begging eyes, it was 
impossible not to answer as she wished—“ do you 
think it would be unjust to Miss Fenton, were I 
to inspire her appointed husband with a passion 
which she may not have inspired, and which I 
believe she cannot feel ?” 

Miss Woodley paused a minute, and then an- 
swered, “ No ;” but there was a hesitation in her 
manner of delivery : she did say “No ;” but she 
looked as if she was afraid she ought to have said 
Yes.” Miss Milner, however, did not give her 
time to recall the word, or to ‘alter its meaning 
by adding others, but ran on eagerly, and declared, 

“As that was her opinion, she “would abide by it, 

and do all she could to supplant her rival.” In 
order, nevertheless, to justify this determination, 
and satisfy the conscience of Miss Woodley, they 
both concluded that Miss Fenton’s heart was not 
engaged in the intended marriage, and, conse- 
quently, that she was indifferent whether it ever 
took place or not. 

Since the death of the late Earl, she had not 
been in town ; nor had the present Earl been near 
the place where she resided, since the week in 
which her lover died : of course, nothing similar 
to love could have been declared at so early a 
period ; and if it had been made known at a later, 
it must only have been by letter, or by the depu- 
tation of Mr. Sandford, who they knew had been 
once in the country to visit her ; but how little 4e 


{| was qualified to enforce a tender passion was a 
| comfortable reflection. 


Revived by these conjectures, of which some 


H were ‘true and others false—the very next day 
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+ “*My Lord,” said Miss Woodley, « 


| : 
a gloom overspread their bright prospects, on | 
Mr. Sandford’s saying, as he entered the peek | 
fast-room, 

“ Miss Fenton, ladies, desired me to present her 
compliments.’’ 

“Ts she in town ?” asked Mrs. Horton. 

“She came yesterday morning,” returned Sand- 
ford, “ and is at her brother’s in Ormond Street : 
my Lord and I supped there last night, and that 
made us so late home.” 

Lord Elmwood entered soon after, and bowing 
to his ward, confirmed what had been said, by 
teiling her, that “ Miss Fenton had charged him 
with her kindest respects.” 

‘‘How does poor Miss Fenton look?” Mrs. 
Horton asked Lord Elmwood. 

To which question Sandford replied, “ Beauti- 
ful,—she looks beautifully.” 

“She has got over her uneasiness, I suppose, 
then !” said Mrs. Horton, not dreaming that she 
was asking the question before her new lover. 

“Uneasy ?” replied Sandford : “ uneasy at any 
trial this world can send? That would be highly 
unworthy of her.” 

‘‘ But sometimes women do fret at such things,” 
replied Mrs. Horton, innocently. 

Lord Elmwood asked Miss Milner, if she meant 
to ride this delightful day ? 

While she was hesitating, — 

“There are different kinds of women,’’ said 
Sandford, directing his discourse to Mrs. Horton: 
“ there is as much difference between some women, 
as between good and evil spirits.” 

Lord Elmwood asked Miss Milner again, if she 
took an airing ? 

She replied, * No.” 

“And beauty,” continued Sandford, “ when 
endowed upon spirits that are evil, is a mark of 
their greater, their more extreme wickedness. 
Lucifer was the most beautiful of all the angels in 
paradise.’’— 

“ How do you know?” said Miss Milner. 

“ But the beauty of Lucifer,” continued Sand- 
ford, in perfect neglect and contempt of her ques- 
tion, “ was an aggravation of his guilt ; because it 
showed a double share of ingratitude to the Divine 
Creator of that beauty.’’ 

“ Now you talk of angels,” said Miss Milner, 
“TI wish I had wings; and I should like to fly 
through the Park this morning.” 

“You would be taken for an angel in good 
earnest,” said Lord Elmwood. 

Sandford was angry at this little compliment, 
and cried,—“1 should think the serpent’s skin 
would be much more characteristic.” 

“ My Lord,” cried she, “does not Mr. Sand. 
ford use me ill?” Vexed with other things, she 
felt herself extremely hurt at this, and made the'| 
appeal almost in tears. 

“ Indeed, I think he does.” 
Sandford as if he was displeased. 1 

This was a triumph so agreeable to her, that | 
she immediately pardoned the offence ; but the 
offender did not so easily pardon her. 

“‘Good morning, ladies,’’ said: ‘Lord Elmwood, 
rising to go away. 


a9 


And he looked at 


you pro-~ | 
mised Mise Milner to accompany her one evening | 
to the opera: this is opera night.”’ i 

“ Will you go, my Lord?” asked Miss Milner, || 
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| in a voice so soft, that he seemed as if he wished, 
| but could not resist it. 


“Tam to dine at Mr. Fenton’s to-day,’’ he re- 
plied; “and if he and his sister will go, and you will 


- allowthem part of your box, I will promise tocome.” 


This was a condition by no means acceptable to 
her; but as she felt a desire to see him in com- 
pany with his intended bride, (for she fancied she 


| could perceive his secret sentiments, could she 


once see them together,) she answered not ungra- 
ciously, “ Yes, my compliments to Mr. and Miss 


| Fenton, and I hope they will favour me with their 


company.’’ 

“ Then, madam, if they come,gou may expect 
me—else not.’’ He bowed, and left the room. 

All the day was passed in anxious expectation 
by Miss Milner, what would be the event of the 
evening ; for upon her penctration that evening 
all her future prospects she thought depended. If 
she saw by his looks, by his words, or assiduitics. 
that he loved Miss Fenton, she flattered herseli 
she would never think of him again with hope ; 


_but if she observed him treat her with inattention 


or indifference, she would cherish, from that 
moment, the fondest expectations. Against that 
short evening her toilet was consulted the whole 
day: the alternate hope and fear which fluttered 
in her heart gave a more than usual brilliancy to 
her eyes, and more than usual bloom to her com- 
plexion. But vain was her beauty; vain all her 
care to decorate that beauty ; vain her many looks 
to her box-dvor in hopes to see it open—Lord 
Elmwood never came. 

The music was discord ; everything she saw 
was distasteful : in a word, she was miserable. 

She longed impatiently for the curtain to drop, 
because she was uneasy where she was: yet she 
asked herself, “ Shall I be less unhappy at home? 
Yes ; at home I shall see Lord Elmwood, and 
that will be happiness. But he will behold me 
with neglect, and that will be misery! Ungrateful 
man! I will no longer think of him.” Yet could 
she have thought of him, without joining in the 
same idea Miss Fenton, her anguish had been sup- 
portable ; but while she painted them as lovers, 
the tortures of the rack are not in many degrees 
more painful than those which she endured. 

There are but few persons who ever felt the 
real passion of jealousy, because few have felt the 
real passion of love ; but with those who have 
experienced them both, jealousy has not only 
affected the mind, but every fibre of their frame ; 
and Miss Milner’s every limb felt agonising tor- 
ment, when Miss Fenton, courted and beloved by 
Lord Elmwood, was present to her imagination. 

The moment the opera was finished, she flew 
hastily down stairs, as if to fly from the suffer- 
ings she experienced. She did not go into the 
coffee-room, though repeatedly urged by Miss 
Woodley, but waited at the door till her carriage 
drew up. 

Piqued — heart-broken — full of resentment 
against the object of her uneasiness, and inatten- 
tive to all that passed, as she stood, a hand gently 
touched her own ; and the most humble and in- 
sinuating voice said, ~“ Will you permit me to 
lead you to your carriage?’ She was awakened 
from her. reverie,. and found Lord Frederick 
Lawnley by her side. Her heart, just then melt- 


| ing with tenderness to another, was perhaps more 
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accessible than heretofore ; or, bursting with re- | 
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sentment, thought this the moment to retaliate. 
Whatever passion reigned that instant, it was 
favourable to the desires of Lord Frederick, and 
she looked as if she was glad to see him. He 
beheld this with the rapture and the humility of a 
lover : and though she did not feel the least par- 
ticle of love in return, she felt gratitude in pro- 
portion to the insensibility with which she had 
been treated by her guardian ; and Lord Frede- 
rick’s supposition was not very erroneous, if he 
mistook this gratitude for a latent spark of affec- 
tion. The mistake, however, did not force from 
him his respect : he handed her to her carriage, 
bowed low, and disappeared. Miss Woodley 
wished to divert her thoughts from the object 
which could only make her wretched; and as 
they rode home, by many encomiums upon Lord 
Frederick, endeavoured to incite her to a regard 
for him: Miss Milner was displeased at the 
attempt, and exclaimed,— 

“What! love a rake, a man of professed 
gallantry! Impossible. To me a common rake is 
as odious as a common prostitute is to a man of 
the nicest feelings. Where can be the joy, the 
pride of inspiring a passion which fifty others can 
equally inspire ?”” 

“Strange,” cried Miss Woodley, “ that you, 
who possess so many follies incident to your 
sex, Should, in the disposal of your heart, have 
sentiments so contrary to women in general.” 

“ My dear Miss Woodley,” returned she, “ put 
in competition the languid addresses of a libertine, 
with the animated affection of a sober man, and 
judge which has the dominion. Oh! in my ca- 
lendar of love, a solemn lord chief justice, or a 
devout archbishop, ranks before a licentious king.” 

Miss Woodley smiled at an opinion which she 
knew half her sex would ridicule ; but by the air 
of sincerity with which it was delivered, she was 
convinced her recent behaviour to Lord Frederick 
was but the mere effect of chance. 

Lord E]lmwood’s carriage drove to his door just 
at the time hers did. Mr. Sandford was with 
him, and they were both come from passing the 
evening at Mr. Fenton’s. 

“So, my Lord,” said Miss Woodley, as soon as 
they met in the drawing-rvom, “ you did not come 
to us ?” 

“No,” answered he, “I was sorry ; but I hope 
you did not expect me.” 

“ Not expect you,my Lord !’”’ cried Miss Milner. 
“ Did not you say that you would come ?” 

“If I had, I certainly should have come,’ 
turned he, “ but I only said so conditionally.” 


by 


Te- 


“That I am a witness to,” cried Sandford ; | 


“for I was present at the time, and he said it 
should depend upon Miss Fenton.” 

“And she, with her gloomy disposition,’’ said 
Miss Milner, “ chose to sit at home.” 

“Gloomy disposition !” repeated Sandford : 


“she has a great share of sprightliness ; and I } 
think I never saw her in better spirits than she {| 


was this evening, my Lord.” 
Lord Elmwood did not speak. 


“ Bless me, Mr. Sandford,” cried Miss Milner, |: 


“J meant no reflection upon Miss Fenton’s dispo- 
tion ; I only meant to censure her taste for staying 
at home.” 


“ I think,® replied Sandford, 
D3 








“a much heavier | 
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censure should be passed upon those who prefer 
rambling abroad.” 

“ But I hope, ladies, my not coming,” said Lord 
Elmwood, “was no inconvenience to you; for 
you had still, I see, a gentleman with you.” 

“Oh, yes, two gentlemen,” answered the son of 
Lady Evans, a youth from school, whom Miss 
Milner had taken along with her. 

“ What two?” asked Lord Elmwood. 

Neither Miss Milner nor Miss Woodley an- 
swered. 

‘¢ You know, madam,” said young Evans, “ that 
handsome gentleman who handed you into your 


| carriage, and you called my Lord.” 








“Qh! he means Lord Frederick Lawnley,” 
said Miss Milner carclessly, but a blush of shame 
spread over her face. 

“‘ And did he hand you into your coach 2”’ asked 
Lord Elmwood earnestly. 

“‘ By mere accident, my Lord,” Miss Woodley 
replied ; “ for the crowd was so great as 

“] think, my Lord,” said Sandford, “ it was 
very lucky that you were not there.” 

“ Had Lord Elmwood been with us, we should 
not have had occasion for the assistance of any 
other,” said Miss Milner. 

“ Lord Elmwood has been with you, madam,” 
returned Sandford, “ very frequently,and yet ——” 

“ Mr. Sandford,”’ said Lord Elmwood, interrupt- 
ing him, “it is near bedtime : your conversation 
keeps the ladies from retiring.” 

“ Your Lordship's does not,” said Miss Milner, 
“ for you say nothing.” 

“ Because, madam, T am afraid to offend.” 

“But do not you also hope to please? and 
without risking the one, it is impossible to arrive 
at the other.” 

“T think, at present, the risk would be too 
hazardous ; and so I] wish you a good night.” 
And he went out of the room somewhat abruptly. 

“ Lord Elmwood,” said Miss Milner, “ is very 
grave : he does not look like a man who has been 
passing the evening with the woman he loves.” 

“Perhaps he is melancholy at parting from 
her,” said Miss Woodley. 

“ More likely offended,” said Sandford, “ at the 
manner in which that lady has spoken of her.” 

“Who, 1? I protest I said nothing——” 

“Nothing! Did not you say that she was 
gloomy ?” 

“ Nothing but what I thought, I was going to 
add, Mr. Sandford.” 

“When you think unjustly, you should not 
express your thoughts.” 

* Then, perhaps, I should never speak.” 

“And it were better you did not, if what you 
say is to give pain. Do you know, madam, that 
my Lord is going to be married to Miss Fenton?’ 

“ Yes,” answered Miss Milner. 

“Do you know that he loves her ?” 

“ No,” answered Miss Milner. 

** How ! do you suppose he does not ?” 

“ T suppose that he does, yet I don’t know it.” 

“ Then if you suppose that he does, how can 
‘he have the imprudence to find fault with her in 

is presence ?”’ 

“I did not. To call her gloomy was, I knew, 
to commend her both to him and to you, who 
admire such tempers.’’ 

‘© Whatever her temper is, ever} one admires 
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it; and so far from its being what you have || 


described, she has great vivacity ; vivacity which 
comes from the heart.” 

“No; if it came from thence, I should admire 
it too; but, if she has any, it rests there, and no 
one is the better for it.”’ 

“‘ Pshaw !’’ said Miss Woodley, “ it is time for 
us to retire; you and Mr. Sandford must finish 
your dispute in the morning.” 

‘“ Dispute, madam !” said Sandford ; “1 never 
disputed with any one beneath a doctor of divinity 
in my life. I was only cautioning your friend not 
to make light of those virtues, which it would do 
her honour to @ossess, Miss Fenton is a most 
amiable young woman, and worthy of just such a 
husband as my Lord Elmwood will make her.” 

“ T am sure,” said Miss Woodley, “ Miss Milner 
thinks so: she has a high opinion of Miss Fenton ; 
she was at present only jesting.” 

“ But, madam, a jest is a very pernicious thing, 
when delivered with a malignant sneer. I have 
known a jest destroy a lady’s reputation: I have 
known a jest give one person a distaste for another : 
I have known a jest break off a marriage.” 

“ But 1 suppose there is no apprehension of that 
in the present case ?” said Miss Woodley, wishing 
he might answer in the affirmative. , 

“ Not that I can foresee. No, Heaven forbid,” 
he replied ; “for I look upon them to be formed 
for each other ; their dispositions, their pursuits, 
their inclinations the same: their passions for 
each other just the same ; pure, white as snow.’’ 

“ And, I dare say, not warmer,” replied Miss 
Milner. 

He looked provoked beyond measure. 

“ My dear,’’ cried Miss Woodley, “how can 
you talk thus? I believe, in my heart, you are 
only envious, because my Lord Elmwood has not 
offered himself to you.” 

“ To her !” said Sandford, affecting an air of 
the utmost surprise ; “to her! Do you think he 
reccived a dispensation from his vows to become 
the husband of a coquette—a——.” He was 
going on. 

“ Nay, Mr. Sandford,” cried Miss Milner, “I 
believe, after all, my worst crime, in your eyes, is 
that of being a heretic.” 

“ By no means: it is the only circumstance 
that can apologise for your faults ; and if you had 
not that excuse, there would be none for you.” 

“ Then, at present, there is an excuse: I thank 
you, Mr. Sandford : this is the kindest thing you 
ever said tome. But I am vexed to see that you 
are sorry for having said it.” | 

“ Angry at your being a heretic !” he resumed— 
“ Indeed 1 should be much more concerned to see 
you a disgrace to our religion.’’ 

Miss Milner had not been in a good humour the 
whole evening: she had been provoked several 
times to the full extent of her patience : but this 
harsh sentence hurried her beyond all bounds, 
and she arose from her seat in the most violent 
agitation, exclaiming, “ What haye I done to be 
thus treated ?” 

Though Mr. Sandford was not a man easily 
intimidated, he was upon this occasion evidently 
Jalarmed ; and stared about him with so violent an 
expression of surprise, that it partook, in some 


degree, of fear. Miss Woodley clasped her 
friend.in her arms, and cried wi 


the tenderest | 
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affection and pity, “ My dear Miss Milner, be 
composed.”” 

Miss Milner sat down, and was so for a minute ; 
but her dead silence was almost as alarming to 
Sandford as her rage had been ; and he did not 
perfectly recover himself till he saw tears pouring 
down her face. He then heaved a sigh of content 
that all had thus ended ; but in his heart resolved 
never to forget the ridiculous affright into which 
he had been thrown. He stole out of the room 
without uttering a syllable : but as he never re- 
tired to rest before he had repeated a long form 
of evening prayer, when this evening he came to 
that part which supplicates “ gracegfor the wicked,” 
he took care to mention Miss Milner’s name with 
the most fervent devotion. 


— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Or the many restless nights that Miss Milner 
passed, this was notone. It is true, she hada 
weight of care upon her heart, even heavier than 
usual, but the burden had overcome her strength. 
Wearied out with hopes, with fears, and, at the 
end, with disappointment and rage, she sunk at 
once into a deep slumber. But the more forget- 
fulness had then prevailed, the more powerful was 
the force of remembrance when she awoke. At 
first, so sound her sleep had been, that she had a 
difficulty in calling to mind why she was unhappy ; 
but that she was unhappy she well recollected. 
When the cause came to her memory, she would 
have slept again ; but it was impossible. 

Though her rest had been unbroken, it had not 
been refreshing ; she was far from well, and sent 
word of her indisposition, as an apology for not 
being present at breakfast. Lord Elmwood looked 
concerned when the message was delivered : Mr. 
Sandford shook his head. 

“ Miss Milner’s health is not good!” said Mrs, 
Horton, a few minutes after, 

Lord Elmwood laid down the 
attend to what she said. 

“To me there is something very extraordinary 
about her !” continued Mrs. Horton, finding she 
had caught his Lordship’s attention. 

“So there is to me!” added Sandford, with a 
sarcastic sneer. 

“And so there is to me!” said Miss Woodley, 
with a serious face and a heartfelt sigh. 

Lord Elmwood gazed by turns at each, as each 
delivered their sentiments ; and when they were 
all silent, he looked bewildered, not knowing 
what judgment to form from any one of these 
sentences. ; 

Svon after breakfast, Mr. Sandford withdrew 
to his own apartment : Mrs. Horton, in a little 
time, weat to hers: Lord Elmwood and Miss 
Woodley were left alone. He immediately rose 
from his seat, and said,— 

“J think, Miss Woodley, Miss Milner was ex- 
tremely to blame, though I did not choose to tell 
her so before Mr. Sandford, in giving Lord Frede- 
rick an opportunity of speaking to her, unless she 
means that he shall renew his addresses.”’ 

“That, I am certain,” replied Miss Woodley, 
“she does not mean ; and I assure you, my Lord, 
seriously, it was by mere accident she saw him 
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yesterday evening, or permitted his attendance 
upon her to her carriage.” 

«“{ am glad to hear it,” he returned quickly ; 
“ for although I am not of a suspicious nature, yet 
in regard to her affection for him, 1 cannot but 
still have my doubts.” 

“ You need have none, my Lord,” replied Miss 
Woodley, with a smile of confidence. 

“ And yet you must own her behaviour has 
warranted them. Has it not been, in this parti- 
cular, incoherent and unaccountable ¢” 

“The behaviour of a person in love, no doubt,” 
answered Miss Woodley. 

“Don’t I say so?” replicd he, warmly ; “ and 
is not that a just reason for my suspicions ?”’ 

“But is fee only one man in the world on 
whom those suspicions can fix?” said Miss Wood- 
ley, with the colour mounting into her face. 

“Not that I know of—not one more that I 
know of,’”’ he replied, with astonishment at what 
she had insinuated, and yet with a perfect assur- 
ance that she was in the wrong. 

« Perhaps 1 am mistaken,” answered she. 

“ Nay, that is impossible too,” returned he, with 
anxiety. “ You share her confidence—you are 
perpetually with her ; and for that reason, even 
if she did not confide in you (which 1] know and 
rejoice that she does), you would yet be acquainted 
with all her inclinations.” 

“J believe I am perfectly acquainted with 
them,’’ replied Miss Woodley, with a signiti- 
cance in her voice and manner which convinced 
him there was some secret to learn. 

After a hesitation, — 

“It is far from me,” replied he, “ to wish to be 
intrusted with the private sentiments of those who 
desire to withhold them from me: much less 
would I take any unfair means to be informed. 
To ask any more questions of vou, | believe would 
be unfair, Yet Icannot but lament that J} am 
not as well instructed as you are. I wish to prove 
my friendship to Miss Milner, but she will not 
suffer me; and every step that I take for her 
happiness, 1 take in the most perplexing uncer- 
tainty.” 

Miss Woodley sighed—but she did not speak. 
He seemed to wait for her reply ; but as she made 
none, he. proceeded,— 

“ If ever breach of confidence could be tolerated, 
I certainly know no occasion that would so justly 
authorise it asthe present. Iam not only proper 
from character, but from circumstances, to be 
relied upon: my interest is so nearly connected 
with the interest, and my happiness with the hap- 
piness of my ward, that those principles, as well 
as my honour, would protect her against every 
peril arising from my being trusted.” 

“Oh, my Lord,” cried Miss Woodley, with a 
most forcible accent, “ you are the last person on 
earth she would pardon me for intrusting.” 

“ Why so?” said he, warmly. “ But that is the 
way—the person who is our friend we distrust : 
where a common interest is concerned, we are 
ashamed of drawing on a common danger— afraid 
of advice, though that advice is to preserve us.— 
Miss Woodley,” said he, changing his voice with 
excess of earnestness, “do you not believe that 
I would do anything to make Miss Milner happy?” 

“ Anything in honour, my Lord.” 

“ She can Qesire nothing farther,” he replied in 
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agitation, “Are her desires so unwarrantable 
that I cannot grant them ?” 

Miss Woodley again did not speak—and he 
continued,— 

“ Great as my friendship is, there are certainly 
bounds to it—bounds that shall save her in spite 
of herself ;” and he raised his voice. 

‘In the disposal of themselves,” resumed he, 
with a less vehement tone, “that great, that terri- 
fic disposal in marriage (at which I have always 
looked with fear and dismay), there is no account- 
ing for the rashness of a woman’s choice, or some- 
times for the depravity of her taste. But in such 
a case, Miss Milner’s election of a husband shall 
not direct mine. If she does not know how to 
estimate her own value, I do. Independent of 
her fortune, she has beauty to captivate the heart 
of any man; and with all her follies, she has a 
frankness in her manner, an unaffected wisdom in 
her thoughts, a vivacity in her conversation, and, 
withal, a softness in her demeanour, that might 
alone engage the affections of a man of the nicest 
sentiments, and the strongest understanding. I 
will not see all these qualities and accomplish- 
ments debased. It is my office to protect her 
from the consequences of a degrading choice, and 
I will execute the obligation.” 

“ My Lord, Miss Milner’s taste is not a depraved 
one : it is but too refined.” 

«What can you mean by that, Miss Woodley ? 
You talk mysteriously. Is she not afraid that I 
will oppose her inclinations ?” 

“She is sure that you will, my Lord.” 

“ Then the person must be unworthy of her.’’ 

Miss Woodley rose from her seat—she clasped 
her hands—every look and every gesture proved 
her alternate resolution and irresolution to pro- 
ceed farther. Lord Elmwood’s attention was 
arrested before ; but now it was fixed to a degree 
of curiosity and surprise, which her extraordinary 
manner could only have excited. 

“ My Lord,”’ said she with a tremulous voice, 
“promise me, declare to me, nay, swear to me, 
that it shall ever remain a secret in your own 
breast, and 1 will reveal to you on whom she has 
placed her affections.”’ 

This preparation made Lord Elmwood tremble ; 
and he ran over instantly in his mind all the per- 
sons he could recollect, in order to arrive at the 
knowledge by thought, quicker than by words. 
It was in vain he tried ; and he once more turned 
his enquiring eyes upon Miss Woodley. Ho saw 
her silent and covered with confusion. Again he 
searched his own thoughts ; nor ineffectually as 
before. At the first glance, the object was pre- 
sented, and he beheld—simse/f. 

The rapid emotion of varying passions, which 
immediately darted over his features, informed 
Miss Woodley that her secret was discovered. 
She hid her face, while the tears that fell down 
to her bosom confirmed the truth of his mind’s 
suggestion, more forcibly than oaths could have 


done. A short interval of’silence followed, during: 


which she suffered tortures for the manner in 
which he would next address her. A few seconds 
gave her this reply :— 


“ For God’s sake, take care what you are doing: igcan’t imagine where he dines 1’ said Sandford.— 


you are destroying my prospects of futurity—you 
are making this world too dear to me.” 
Her drooping head was then lifteli up, and she 
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never yet, however, been vanquished by 


caught the eye of Dorriforth: she saw it beam 
expectation, amazement, joy, ardour, and love. 
Nay, there was a fire, a vehemence in the quick 
fascinating rays it sent forth, she never before 
had seen. It filled her with alarm: she wished 
him to love Miss Milner, but to love her with 
moderation. Miss Woodley was too little versed 
in the subject to know this would have been not 
to love at all ; at least not to the extent of break- 
ing through engagements, and all the various 
obstacles that still militated against their union. 

Lord Elmwood was sensible of the embarrass- 
ment his presence gave Miss Woodley, and under- 
stood the reprgaches which she seemed to vent 
upon herself in silence. To relieve her from 
both, he laid his hand with force upon his heart, 
and said, “ Do you believe me ?” 

“J do my Lord,” she answered, trembling. 

“Twill make no unjust use of what I know,” 
he replied with firmness. 

“JT believe you, my Lord.” 

“ But for what my passions now dictate,’’ con- 
tinued he, “1 will not hereafter answer. They 
are confused—they are triumphant at present. I 


them ; and even upon this occasion, my reason 
shall combat them to the last—and my reason 
shall fail me, before I act dishonourably.” 

lic was going to leave the room ; she followed 
him, and cried, “ But, my Lord, how shall I see 
again the unhappy object of my treachery ?”’ 

“See her,” replied he, “as one to whom you 
meant no injury, and to whom you have done 
none.”” 

“ But she would account it an injury.” 

“We are not judges of what belongs to our- 
selves,” he replied: “I am transported at the 
tidings you have revealed ; and yet, perhaps, it 
had been better if 1 had never heard them.” 

Miss Woodley was going to say something far- 
ther ; but, as if incapable of attending to her, he 
hastened out of the room. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Miss Wooptey stood for some time to consider 
which way she was to go. The first person she 
met would enquire, why she had been weeping ; 
and if Miss Milner was to ask the question, in 
what words could she tell, or in what manner 
deny the truth? To avoid her was her first cau- 
tion, and she took the only method: she had a 
hackney-coach ordered, rode several miles out of 
town, and returned to dinner with so little remains 
of-her swollen eyes, that complaining of the head- 
ach was a sufficient excuse for them. 

Miss Milner was enough recovered to be present 
at dinner, though she hardly tasted a morsel. 
Lord Elmwood did not dine at home, at which 
Miss Woodley rejoiced, but at which Mr. Sand- 
ford appeared highly disappointed. He asked the 
servants several times what my Lord said when 
he went out? They replied, “ Nothing more than 
that he should not be at home to dinner.”—“ I] 


“ Bless me Mr. Sandford, can’t you guess?’’ cried 
Mrs. Horton, who by this time was made ac- 
quainted with his intended marriage. “He dines 
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with Miss Fenton, to be sure.”—“ No,’ replied 
Sandford, “he is not there: 1 came from thence 
just now, and they had not seen him all day.’ 
Poor Miss Milner on this began to eata little ; 
for where we hope for nothing, we receive small 
indulgences with joy. 

Notwithstanding the anxiety and trouble under 
which Miss Woodley had laboured all the morn- 
ing, her heart for many weeks had not felt so 
light as it did this day at dinner. The confidence 
that she reposed in the promises of Lord Elm- 
wood ; the firm reliance she had upon his delicacy 
and his justice ; the unabated kindness with which 
her friend received her, while she knew that no 
one suspicious thought had taken harbour in her 
bosom ; and the conscious integrity of her own 
intentions, though she might have been misled by 
her judgment, all comforted her with the hope she 
had done nothing she ought to wish recalled, 
But although she felt thus tranquil, in respect to 
what she had divulged, yet she was a good deal 
disquieted with the dread of next seeing Lord 
Elmwood. 

Miss Milner, not having spirits to go abroad, 
passed the evening at home. She read part of a 
new orera, played upon her harp, mused, sighed, 
occasionally talked with Miss Woodley, and so 
passed the tedious hours till near ten, when Mrs. 
Horton asked Mr. Sandford to play a gnme at 
piquet, and on his excusing himself, Miss Milner 
offered in his stead, and was gladly accepted. 
They had just begun to play when Lord Elmwood 
came into the room. Miss Milner’s countenance 
immediately brightened ; and though she was in a 
negligent morning-dress, and looked paler than 
usual, she did not look Jess beautiful. Miss 
Woodley was leaning on the back of her chair 
to observe the game, and Mr. Sandford sat read- 
ing one of the fathers at the other side of the fire- 
place. Lord Elmwood, as he advanced to the 
table, bowed, not having seen the ladies since the 
morning, nor Miss Milner that day: they re- 
turned the salute, and he was going up to Miss 
Milner (as if to enquire of her health,) when Mr. 
Sandford, laying down his book, said,— 

“My Lord, where have you been all day 7” 

“J have been very busy,” replied he, and walk- 
ing from the card-table went up to him. 

Miss Milner played one card for another. 

* You have been at Mr. Fenton's this evening, 
I suppose?” said Sandford. 

“ No ; not at all to-day.” 

“ How came that about, my Lord?”’ 

Miss Milner played the ace of diamonds, instead 
of the king of hearts. 

“ J shall call to-morrow,” answered Lord Elm- 
wood ; and then walking with a very ceremonious 
air up to Miss Milner, said, “he hoped she was 
perfectly recovered.”’ 

Mrs. Horton begged her “to mind what she 
was about.”’ 

She replied, “ I am much better, eir.”’ 


He then returned to Sandford again : but never, 


during all this time, did his eye once encounter 
Miss Woodley’s ; and she, with equal care, avoided 
his. 

Some cold dishes were now brought up for 
supper ; Miss Milner lost her deal, and the ganie 
ended. 

_As they were arranging themselves at the sup- 
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per-table, “ Do, Miss Milner,” said Mrs. Horton, 
“ have something warm for your supper ; a chicken 
boiled, or something of that kind: you have eaten 
nothing to-day.” 

With feelings of humanity, and apparently no 
other sensation,—but never did he feel his philan- 
thropy so forcible, — Lord Elmwood said, “ Let 
me beg of you, Miss Milner, to have something 
provided for you.”’ 

The earnestness and emphasis with which these 
few words were pronounced were more flattering 
than the finest turned compliment would have 
been: her gratitude was expressed in blushes, 
and by assuring him she was now “so well as to 
sup on the provisions before her.’’ She spoke, 
however, and had not made the trial; for the 
moment she carried a morsel to her lips, she laid 
it on her plate again, and turned paler, from the 
vain endeavour to force her appetite. Lord Elm- 
wood had always been attentive to hbr, but now 
he watched her as he would a child ; and when 
he saw by her struggles that she could not eat, 
he took lier plate from her, gave her something 
else, and all with a care and watchfulness in his 
looks, as if he had been a tender-hearted boy, 
and she his darling bird, the loss of which would 
embitter all the joy of his holidays. 

This attention had something in it so tender, so 
officious, and yet so sincere, that it brought the 
tears into Miss Woodley's cyes, attracted the 
notice of Mr. Sandford, and the observation of 
Mrs. Horton ; while the heart of Miss Milner 
overflowed with a gratitude that gave place to no 
sentiment except her love. 

To relieve the anxiety which her guardian ex- 
pressed, she endeavoured to appear cheerful ; and 
that anxiety, at length, really made her so. He 
now pressed her to take one glass of wine with 
such solicitude, that he seemed to say a thousand 
things besides. Sandford still made his observa- 
tions ; and being unuscd to conceal his thoughts 
before the present company, he said bluntly,— 

“ Miss Icenton was indisposed the other night, 
my Lord, and you did not seem half thus anxious 
about her.” 

Had Sandford laid all Lord Elmwood’s estate at 
Miss Milner’s feet, or presented her with that 
eternal bloom which adorns the face of a goddess, 
he would have done less to endear himself to her, 
than by this one sentence : she looked at him with 
a most benign countenance, and felt affliction that 
she had ever offended him. 

“ Miss Fenton,” Lord Elmwood replied, “has a 
brother with her: her health and happiness are in 
his care ;—Miss Milner's are in mine.” 

“Mr. Sandford,” said Miss Milner, “I am 
afraid that I behaved uncivilly to you_last_night ; 
will you accept of an atonement ?” ~ 

“No, madam,’’ returned he: “I accept no 
expiation without amendment.” 

“Well, then,” said she, smiling, “ suppose I 
promise never to offend you again,—what then 2” 

“ Why, then, you’ll break your promise.” 

“Do not promise him,” said Lord Elmwood, 
“for he means to provoke you to it.” 

In the like conversation the evening passed, and 
Miss Milner retired to rest in far better spirits 
than her morning’s prospect had given her the 
least pretence to hope. Miss Woodley, too, had 
cause to bewell pleased ; but her pleasure was ifi. + 
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great measure eclipsed by the reflection, that there 
was such a person as Miss Fenton. She wished 
she had been equally acquainted with hers as with 
Miss Milner’s heart, and she would then have 
acted without injustice to either ; but Miss Fenton 
had of late shunned their society, and even in 
their company was of a temper too reserved ever 
to discover her mind. Miss Woodley was obliged, 
therefore, to act to the best of her own judgment 
only, and leave all events to Providence. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


Wituin a few weeks, in the house of Lord Elm- 
wood, every thing and every person wore a new 
face. He was the professed lover of Miss Milner 
—she the happiest of human beings ; Miss Wood- 
ley partaking in the joy—Mr. Sandford lamenting, 
with the deepest concern, that Miss Fenton had 
been supplanted : and what added poignantly to 
his concern was, that she had been supplanted by 
Miss Milner. Though a churchman, he bore his 
disappointment with the impatience of one of the 
laity: he could hardly speak to Lord Elmwood ; 
he would not look at Miss Milner, and was dis- 
pleased with every one. It was his intention, 
when he first became acquainted with Lord Elm- 
wood’s resolution, to quit his house ; and as the 
Earl had, with the utmost degree of inflexibility, 
resisted all his good counsel upon this subject, he 
resolved, in quitting him, never to be his adviser 
again. But, in preparing to leave his friend, his 
pupil, his patron, and yet him who, upon most 
oceasions, implicitly obeyed his will, the spiritual 
got the better of the temporal man, and he deter- 
mined to stay, lest, in totally abandoning him to 
the pursuit of his own passions, he should make 
his punishment even greater than his offence. 
“ My Lord,” said he, “on the stormy sea upon 
which you are embarked, though you will not shun 
the rocks that your faithful pilot would point out, 
he will, nevertheless, sail in your company, and 
lament over your watery grave. The more you 
slight my advice, the more you require it ; so that, 
until you command me to leave your house (as I 
suppose you will soon do, to oblige your lady), I 
will continue along with you.” 

Lord Elmwood liked him sincerely, and was glad 
that he took this rosolution ; yet as soon as his 
reason and affections had once told him that he 
ought to break with Miss Fenton, and marry his 
ward, he became so decidedly of this opinion, that 
Sandford’s never had the most trivial weight : nor 
would he even flatter the supposed authority he 
possessed over him, by urging him to remain in 
his house a single day contrary to his inclinations. 
Sandford observed, with grief, this firmness ; but 
finding it vain to contend, submitted—not, how- 
ever, with a good grace. 

_Amidst all the persons affected by this change 
in Lord Elmwood’s marriage designs, Miss Fenton 

| was, perhaps, affected the least: she would have 
been content to have married—she was content to 
live single. Mr. Sandford had been the first 
who made overtures to her on the part of Lord 
Elmwood, and was the first sent to ask her to 
dispense with the obligation. She received both 
of these proposals with the same insipid smile of 
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approbation, and the same cold indifference at_ 
the heart. Set 

It was a perfect knowledge of this disposition in 
‘his intended wife, which had given to Lord Elm- 
wood’s thoughts on matrimony the idea of dreary 
winter ; but the sensibility of Miss Milner had 
now reversed that prospect into perpetual spring, 
or the dearer variety of spring, summer, and 
autumn. 

It was a knowledge, also, of this torpor in Miss 
Fenton’s nature from which he formed the pur- 
pose of breaking with her ; for Lord Elmwood still 
retained enough of the sanctity of his former state 
to have yielded yp his own happiness, and even 
that of his beloved ward, rather than have plunged 
one heart into affliction by his perfidy. This, 
before he offered his hand to Miss Milner, he was 
perfectly convinced would not be the case: even 
Miss Fenton herself assured him, that her thoughts 
were more upon the joys of heaven than upon 
those of earth ; and as this circumstance would, 
she believed, induce her to retire into a convent, 
she considered it a happy rather than an unhappy 
event. Her brother, on whom her fortune de- 
volved, if she took this holy resolution, was exactly 
of her opinion. 

Lost in the maze of happiness that surrounded 
her, Miss Milner oftentimes asked her heart, and 
her heart whispered like a flatterer, “ Yes,” “ Are 
not my charms even more invincible than T ever 
believed them to be? Dorriforth, the grave, the 
pious, the anchorite Dorriforth, by their force, is 
animated to all the ardour of the most impassioned 
lover ; while the proud priest, the austere guar- 
dian, is humbled, if I but frown, into the veriest 
slave of love.’’ She then asked, “ Why did I not 
keep him longer in suspense ? He could not have 
loved me more, I believe, but my power over him 
might have been greater still. 1 am the happiest 
of women in the affection he has proved to me, 
but Il wonder whether it would exist under ill 
treatment? If it would not, he still does not 
love me as I wish to be loved—if it would, my 
triumph, my felicity, would be enhanced.” These 
thoughts were mere phantoms of the brain, and 
never, by system, put into action ; but, repeatedly 
indulged, they were practised by casual occur- 
rences ; and the dear-bought experiment of being 
loved in spite of her faults (a glory proud women 
ever aspire to) was, at present, the ambition of 
Miss Milner. 

Unthinking woman ! she did not reflect, that to 
the searching eye of Lord Elmwood she had faults, 
with her utmost care to conceal or overcome them, 
sufficient to try all his love, and all his patience. 
But what female is not fond of experiments ? 
To which, how few there are that do not fall a 
sacrifice ! 

Perfectly secure in the affections of the man she 
loved, her declining health no longer threatened 
her ; her declining spirits returned as before ; 
and the suspicions of her guardian being now 
changed to the liberal confidence of a doting lover, 
she again professed all her former follies, all her 
fashionable levities, and indulged them with less 
restraint than ever. | 
¢ For a while, blinded by his passion, Lord Elm- 
wood encouraged and admired every new proof of 
her restored happiness ; nor, till sufferance had 
tempted her beyond her usual bounds, did he re- 
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monstrate. But she who, as his ward, had been 
ever gentle, and (when he strenuously opposed) 
always obedient, became, as a mistress, sometimes 
haughty, and to opposition always insolent. He 
was surprised, but the novelty pleased him. And 
Miss Milner, whom he tenderly loved, could put 
on no change, or appear in no new character, that 
did not, for the time she adopted it, seem to 
become her. 

Among the many causes of complaint which 
she gave him, want of economy in the disposal of 
her income was one. Bills and drafts came upon 
him without number, while the account, on her 
part, of money expended, amognted chiefly to 
articles of dress that she sometimes never wore, 
toys that were out of fashion before they were 
paid for, and charities directed by the force of 
whim. Another complaint was, as usual, extreme 
late hours, and often company that he did not 
approve. 

She was charmed to sec his love struggling with 
his censure, his politeness with his anxiety ; and, 
by the light, frivolous, or resentful manner in 
which she treated his admonitions, she triumphed 
in showing to Miss Woodley, and more especially 
to Mr. Sandford, how much she dared upon the 
strength of his affections. 

Every thing in preparation for their marriage, 
which was to take place at Elinwood House during 
the summer months, she resolved, for the short 
time she had to remain in London, to let no occa- 
sion pass of tasting all those pleasures that were 
not likely ever to return, but which, though eager 
as she was in their pursuit, she never placed in 
competition with those she hoped would succeed— 
those more sedate and superior joys of domestic 
and conjugal happiness. Often, mercly to hasten 
on the tedious hours that intervened, she varied 
and diverted them with the many recreations her 
intended husband could not approve. 

It so happened, and it was unfortunate it did, 
that a law-suit concerning some possessions in the 
West Indies, and other intricate affairs that came 
with his title and estate, frequently kept Lord 
Elmwood from his house part of the day ; some- 
times the whole evening; and, when at home, 
would often closet him for hours with his lawyers. 
But while he was thus off his guard, Sandford 
never was so; and had Miss Milner been the 
dearest thing on earth to him, he could not have 
watched her more vigilantly ; or had she been the 
frailest thing on earth, he cc ald not have been 
more hard upon her, in all the accounts of her 
conduct he gave to her guardian. Lord Elmwood 
knew, on the other hand, that Sandford’s failing 
was to think ill of Miss Milner: he pitied him for 
it, and he pitied her for it ; and in all the aggra- 
vation which his representations gave to her real 
follies, affection for them both, in the heart of 
Dorriforth, stood between accusation and every 
other unfavourable impression. 

But facts are glaring ; and he, at length, beheld 
those faults in their true colours, though previously 
pointed out by the prejudice of Mr. Sandford. 

As soon as Sandford perceived his friend’s con- 
futation and uneasiness, “ There, my Lord !” cried 
he, exultingly, “did I not always say the marriage 
was an improper one? But you would not be 
ruled—you would not see.” 

“Can you blame me for not seeing,’ replied his 
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Lordship, “when you were blind? Had you been 
dispassionate, had you seen Miss Milner’s virtues 
as well as her faults, I should have believed and 
been guided by you; but you saw her failings only, 
and therein have been equally deceived with me, 
who have only beheld her perfections.” 

“My observations, however, my Lord, would 
have been of most use to you ; for 1 have seen 
what to avoid.” 

“But mine have been the most gratifying,” 
replied he ; “for I have seen—what I must always 
love.” 

Sandford sighed and lifted up his hands. 

“Mr. Sandford,” resumed Lord Elmwood, with 
a voice and manner such as were usual to him, 
when not all the power of Sandford, or of any 
other, could change his fixed dcetermination— 
“ Mr. Sandford, my eyes are now open to every 
failing, as well as to every accomplishment ; to 
every vice, as well as to every virtue, of Miss 
Milner ; nor will I suffer myself to be again pre- 
possessed in her favour, by your prejudice against 
her—for I believe it was compassion at your 
unkind treatment that first gained her my heart.” 

“1, my Lord?” cried Sandford : “do not load 
me with the burden—with the mighty burden of 
your love for her.’’ 

“ Do not interruptme. Whatever your mean- 
ing has been, the effect of it is what I have 
described. Now, I will no longer,’ continued he, 
“have an enemy, such as you have been, to 
heighten her charms, which are too transcendent 
in their native state. J will hear no more com- 
plaints against her, but I will watch her closely 
myself ; and if I find her mind and heart (such 
as my suspicions have of late whispered) too frivo- 
lous for that substantial happiness I look for with 
an object so beloved, depend upon my word, the 
marriage ekall yet be broken off.” 

‘*T depend upon your word, it will, then,” 
replied Sandford, eagerly. 

“ You are unjust, sir, in saying so before the 
trial,” replied Lord Elmwood ; “and your injus- 
tice shall make me more cautious, lest I follow 
your example.”’ 

“ But, my Lord 

“My mind is made up, Mr. Sandford,” returned 
he, interrupting him. “ I am no longer engaged 
to Miss Milner than she shall deserve I should 
be ; but, in my strict observations upon her con- 
duct, I will take care not to wrong her as you have 
done.” 

“ My Lord, call my observations wrong, when 
you have reflected upon them as a man, and not 
as a lover: divest yourself of your passion, and 
meet me upon equal ground.”’ 

“I will meet no one—-I will consult no one : 
my own judgment shall be the judge, and in a few 
months shall marry me to her, or banish me from 
her for ever.” 

There was something in these last words, in the 
tone and firmness with which they were delivered, 
that the heart of Sandford rested upon with con- 
tent: they bore the symptoms of a menace that 
would be executed ; and he parted from his patron 
with congratulations upon his wisdom, and with 
giving him the warmest assurances of his firm 
reliance on his word. 

Lord Elmwood, having come to this resolution, 
was more c8mposed than he had been for several 
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days before ; while the horror of domestic wrangles 
—a family without subordination—a house with- 
out economy—in a word, a wife without discretion, 
had been perpetually present to his mind. 

Mr. Sandford, although he was a man of under- 
standing, of learning, and a complete casuist, yet 
all the faults he committed were entirely—for the 
want of knowing better. He constantly reproved 
faults in others; and he was most assuredly too 

ood a man not to have corrected and amended 
1is own, had they been known to him—but they 
were not. He had been for so long a time the 
spiritual superior of all with whom he lived, had 
been so busied with instructing others, that he had 
not once recollected that himself wanted instruc- 
tion :—and in such awe did his habitual severity 
keep all about him, that although he had nume- 
rous friends, not one told him of his failings ; 
except just now Lord Elmwood, but whom, in 
this instance, as a man in love he would not credit. 
Was there not then some reason for him to sup- 
pose he had no faults? His enemies, indeed, 
hinted that he had ; but enemies he never heark- 
ened to: and thus, with all his good sense, wanted 
the sense to follow the rule, Believe what your 
enemies say of you, rather than what is said by 
your friends. For could an enemy, to whom he 
would have listened, have whispered to Sandford 
as he left Lord Elmwood, “Cruel, barbarous 
man! you go away with your heart satisfied, nay, 
even elated, in the prospect that Miss Milner’s 
hopes, on which she alone exists—those hopes 
which keep her from the deepest affliction, and 
cherish her with joy and gladness—will all be dis- 
appointed. You flatter yourself it is for the sake 
of your friend, Lord Elmwood, that you rejoice, 
and because he has escaped a peril. You wish 
him well; but there is another cause for your 
exultation, which you will not seek to know ; it is, 
that in his safety shall dwell the punishment of 
his ward. For shame! for share! Forgive her 
faults, as this of yours requires to be forgiven.” 

Yad any one said this to Sandford, whom he 
would have credited, or had his own heart sug- 
gested it, he was a man of that rectitude and con- 


| scientiousness, that he would have returned imme- 


diately to Lord Elmwood, and have strengthened 
all his favourable opinions of his intended wife ; 
but having no such monitor, he walked on, high] 
contented, and, meeting Miss Woodley, said, with 
an air of triumph,— 

“ Where’s your friend? Where’s Lady Elm- 
wood ?” 

Miss Woodley smiled, and answered,— She was 
gone with such and such ladies to an auction. 
“But why give her that title already, Mr. Sand- 
ford ¢”’ 

‘“ Because,’’ answered he, “I think she will 
never have it.” 

‘“‘ Bless me, Mr. Sandford,” said Miss Woodley, 
“ you shock me !” 

“J thought I should,” replied he, “and there- 


| fore I told it you.” 


“ For heaven’s sake, what has happened ?”’ 
* Nothing new—her indiscretions only.” 
«I know she is imprudent,” said Miss Woodley; 


+ J ean see that her conduct is often exceptionable 


-—but then Lord Elmwood surely loves her, and 
love will overlook a great deal.” 
He does love her—but he has urfderstanding 
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and resolution, 
loved her, and yet when he had taken the resolu- 
tion, and passed his word that he would never see 
her again—even upon her death-bed he would not 
retract it—no entreaties could prevail upon him. 
And now, though he maintains, and I dare say 
loves, her child, yet you remember, when you 
brought him home, that he would not suffer him 
in his sight.” 

“Poor Miss Milner !’’ said Miss Woodley, in 
the most pitying accents. 

“ Nay,” said Sandford, “ Lord Elmwood has not 
yet passed his word, that he will never see her 
more—he has oply threatened to do it ;—but I 
know enough of him to know, that his threats are 
generally the same as if they were performed.” 

* You are very good,” said Miss Woodley, to 
acquaint me of this in time : I may now warn Miss 
Milner of it, and she may observe more circum- 
spection,”’ 

“ By no means,” cried Sandford, hastily. 
“ What would you warn her for? It will do her 
no good. Besides,” added he, “I don’t know 
whether Lord Elmwood does not expect secrecy 
on my part ; and if he does o 

“ But, with all deference to your opinion,”’ said 
Miss Woodley (and with all deference did she 
speak), “don’t you think, Mr. Sandford, that 
secrecy upon this occasion would be criminal ? 
For consider the anguish that it may occasion to 
my friend ; and if by advising her, we can save her 
from *” She was proceeding. 

“ You may call it criminal, madam, not to in- 
form her of what I have hinted at,” cricd he: 
“but 1 call a breach of confidence—if it was 
divulged to me in confidence re 

He was going to explain; but Miss Milner 
entered, and put an end to the discourse. She had 
been passing the whole morning at an auction, and 
had laid out near two hundred pounds in different 
things for which she had no one use, but bought 
them because they were said to be cheap. Among 
the rest was a lot of books upon chemistry, and 
some Latin authors. 

“ Why, madam,” cried Sandford, looking over 
the catalogue, where her purchases were marked 
by a pencil, “do you know what you have done ? 
You can’t read a word of these books.” 

“Can’t I, Mr. Sandford {—But I assure you 
that you will be very much pleased with them, 
when you see how elegantly they are bound.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Horton, “why have you 
bought china? You and my Lord Elmwood have 
more now than you have places to put them in.” 

“Very true, Mrs, Horton ; I forgot that: but, 
then, you know, I can give these away.” 

Lord Elmwood was in the room at the conclu- 
sion of this conversation : he shook his head and 
sighed. 

“My Lord,” said she, “I have had a very 
agreeable morning ; but I wished for you: if you 
had been with me, I should have bought a great 
many other things ; but I did not like to appear 
unreasonable in your absence.” 

Sandford fixed his inquisitive eyes upon Lord 
Elmwood, to observe his countenance : he smiled, 











‘ut appeared thoughtful. 


“And oh! my Lord, I have bought you a pre- 
sent,’’ said she. 
“JI do not wish for a present, Miss Milner.” 
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« What ! not from me !—Very well ” 

“If you present me with yourself, it is all that 
IT ask.” 

Sandford moved upon his chair, as if he sat 
uneasy. 

“ Why, then, Miss Woodley,” said Miss Milner, 
“you shall have the present. But then it won’t 
suit you—it is fora gentleman. I'll keep it and 
give it to my Lord Frederick the first time I meet 
with him. I saw him this morning, and he looked 
divinely : I longed to speak to him.” 

Miss Woodley cast, by stealth, an eye of 
apprehension upon Lord Elmwood's face, and 
trembled at seeing it flushed wigh resentment. 

Sandford stared with both his cyes full upon 
him ; then drew himself upright on his chair, and 
took a pinch of snuff upon the strength of the 
Earl’s uneasiness. 

A silence ensued. 

After a short time—“ You all appear melan- 
choly,” said Miss Milner : “I wish I had not come 
home yet.” 

Miss Woodley was in agony: she saw Lord 
Elmwood’s extreme displeasure, and dreaded lest 
he should express it by sume words he could not 
recall, or she could not forgive : therefore, whis- 
pering to her she had something particular to say, 
she took her out of the room. 

The moment she was gone, Mr. Sandford rose 
nimbly from his seat, rubbed his hands, walked 
briskly across the room, then asked Lord Elm. 
wood, in a cheerful tone, “ whether he dined at 
home to-day ?” 

That which had given Sandford cheerfulness had 
80 depressed Lord Elmwood that he sat dejected 
and silent. At length he answered in a faint 
voice, “ No; I believe I shall no¢ dine at home.” 

‘Where is your Lordship going to dine?’ 
asked Mrs. Horton: ‘‘ I thought we should have 
had your company to-day : Miss Milner dines at 
home, I believe.’’ 

‘¢] have not yet determined where I shal! dine,” 
replied he, taking no notice of the conclusion of 
her speech. 

‘(My Lord, if you mean to go to the hotel, Ill 
go with you, if you please,’’ cried Sandford offi- 
ciously, 

‘With all my heart, Sandford ;’—and they both 
went out together, before Miss Milner returned to 
the apartment. 
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CHAPTER XXV., 


Miss Woop tey, for the first time, disobeyed the 
will of Mr. Sandford ; and as soon as Miss Milner 
and she were alone, repeated all he had revealed 
to her ; accompanying the recital with her usual 
testimonies of sympathy and affection. But had 
the genius of Sandford presided over this disco- 
very, it could not have influenced the mind of 
Miss Milner to receive the intelligence with a 
temper more exactly the opposite of that which it 
was the intention of the informer to recommend. 
Instead of shuddering at the menace Lord Elm- 
wood had uttered, she said, she “dared him to 
perform it. He dares not,” repeated she. 

‘¢ Why dares not?’’ said Miss Woodley. 

‘‘ Because he loves me too well—because his 
| own happiness is too dear to him.” 
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“TJ believe he loves you,” replied Miss Woodley, 
“and yet there is a doubt if " 

i There shall be no longer a doubt,” cried Miss 
Milner: ‘ I'll put him to the proof.” 

‘‘For shame, my dear! you talk inconsider- 
ately: what can you mean by proof?” 

‘‘T mean I will do something that no prudent 
man oughé to forgive ; and yet, with all his vast 
share of prudence, he shall forgive it, and make a 
sacrifice of just resentment to partial affection.” 

‘‘ But if you should be disappointed, and he 
should no¢ make the sacrifice?” said Miss Wood- 
ley. 

“Then I have only lost a man who had no 
regard for me.” 

‘* He may have a great regard for you, notwith- 
standing.” 

‘¢ But for the love I have felt, and do still feel, 
for my Lord Elmwood, I will have something more 
than a great regard in return.” 

‘You have his love, I am sure.” 

‘« But is it such as mine t—TJ could love him if 
he had a thousand faults. And yet,” said she, 
recollecting herself—* and yet I believe his being 
faultless was the first cause of my passion.” 

Thus she talked on—sometimes in anger, some- 
times apparently in jest—till her servant came to 
let her know the dinner was served. Upon enter- 
ing the dining-room, and seeing Lord Elmwoad’s 
place at table vacant, she started back. She was 
disappointed of the pleasure she expected in dining 
with him ; and his sudden absence, so immediately 
after the intelligence that she had received from 
Miss Woodley, increased her disquietude. She 
drew her chair, and sat down with an indifference 
that predicted she should not eat ; and as soon as 
she was seated, she placed her fingers sullenly 
upon her lips, nor touched her knife and fork, nor 
spoke a word in reply to anything that was said to 
her during the whole dinner. Miss Woodley and 
Mrs. Horton were both too well acquainted with 
the good disposition of her heart, to take offence, 
or appear to notice this behaviour, They dined, 
and said nothing either to provoke or soothe her, 
Just as the dinner was going to be removed, a loud 
rap came at the door. ‘‘ Who is that ?” said Mrs. 
Horton. One of the servants went to the window, 
and answered, “My Lord and Mr. Sandford, 
madam.” 

* Come back to dinner, as I live!’’ cried Mrs, 
Horton. 

Miss Milner continued her position, and said 
nothing ; but at the corners of her mouth, which 
her fingers did not entirely conceal, there were 
discoverable a thousand dimpled graces like smal] 
convulsive fibres, which a restrained smile upon 
Lord Elmwood’s return had sent there. 

Lord Elmwood and Sandford entered. 

“Tam glad you are returned, my Lord,’’ said 
Mrs. Horton, “for Miss Milner has not tasted of 
one thing !” 

“Jt was only because I had no appetite,” re- 
turned she, blushing like crimson. 

“We should not have come back,” said Sand- 
ford, “but at the place where we went to dine, 
all the rooms were filled with company.” 

Lord Elmwood put the wing of a fowl on Miss 
Milner’s plate, but without previously asking if 
she chose any ; yet she condescended to eat : they 
spoke to eich other, too, in the course of conver- 
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sation, but it was with a reserve that appeared as | to rouse him from this composure : she first 


if they had been quarrelling, and felt so to 
themselves, though no such circumstance had 
happened. ee: 

wo weeks passed away in this kind of distant 
behaviour on both sides, without either of them 
venturing a direct quarrel, and without either of 
them expressing, except inadvertently, their strong 
affection for each other. 

During this time they were once, however, very 
near becoming the dearest friends in expression 
as well as in sentiment. This arose from a favour 
that he granted, in compliance with her desire, 
though that desire had not been urged, but merely 
insinuated ; and as it was a favour which he had 
refused to the repeated requests of many of his 
friends, the value of the obligation was height- 
ened. 

She and Miss Woodley had taken an airing to 
see the poor child, young Rushbrook, Lord Elm- 
wood, enquiring of the ladies how they had passed 
their morning, Miss Milner frankly told him ; and 
added, what pain it gave her to leave the child 
hehind, as he had again cried to come away with 
her. 

“Go for him, then, to-morrow,” said Lord Elm- 
wood, “and bring him home.” 

“Home!” she repeated, with surprise. 

“ Yes,” replied he : “if you desire it, this shall 
be his home : you shall be a mother, and I will, 
henceforward, be a father to him.” 

Sandford, who was present, looked unusually 
sour at this high token of regard for Miss Milner; 
yet, with resentment on his face, he wiped a tear 
of joy from his eye, for the boy’s sake. His frown 
was the force of prejudice, his tear the force of 
nature, 

Rushbrook was brought home ; and whenever 
Lord Elmwood wished to show a kindness to Miss 
Milner, without directing it immediately to her, 
he took his nephew upon his knee, talked to him, 
and told him, he “ was glad they had become 
acquainted,” 

n the various though delicate struggles for 
power between Miss Milner and her guardian, 
there was not one person a witness to these inci- 
dents who did not suppose that all would, at last, 
end in wedlock ; for the most common observer 
perceived that ardent love was the foundation of 
every discontent, as well as of every joy, they ex- 
perienced. One great incident, however, totally 
reversed the hope of all future accommodation. 

The fashionable Lady G gave a masked 
ball. Tickets were presented to persons of quality 
and fashion ;: among the rest, three were sent to 
Miss Milner. She had never been at a masque- 
rade, and received them with ecstacy ; the more 
especially as, the mask being at the house of a 
woman of fashion, she did not conceive there could 
be any objection to her going. She was mistaken: 
the moment she mentioned it to Lord Elmwood, 
he desired her, somewhat sternly, “not to think 
of being there.” She was vexed at the prohibition, 
but more at the manner in which it was delivered, 
and boldly said that “she should certainly go.”’ 

She expected a rebuke for this; but what 
alarmed her much more, he said not a word: but 
he looked with a resignation which foreboded her 

ter sorrow than the severest reproaches would 
ve done. She sat for a minute, reflétting how 
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thought of attacking him with upbraidings ; then 
she thought of soothing him, and at last of laugh- 
ing athim. This was the most dangerous method 
of all, and yet this she ventured upon. ; 

“Tam sure your Lordship,” said she, “ with 
all your saintliness, can have no objection to my 
being present at the masquerade, if I go as a 
nun ?”’ 

He made no reply. 

“ That isa habit,” continued she, “ which covers 
a multitude of faults ; and, for that evening, I may 
have the chance of making a conquest even of 
you—nay, I question not, if, under that inviting 
attire, even the pious Mr. Sandford would not 
ogle me.” 

“Jlush !” said Miss Woodley. 

“Why hush?” cried Miss Milner aloud, though 
Miss Woodley had spoken ina whisper. “I am 
sure,” continued she, “1 am only repeating what 
I have read in books about nuns and their con- 
fessors,’’ 

“ Your conduct, Miss Milner,” replied Lord 
Elmwood, “ gives evident proofs of the authors 
you have read ; you may spare yourself the trouble 
of quoting them.” 

Iler pride was hurt at this beyond bearing ; 
and as she could not, like him, govern her anger, 
it flushed in her face, and almost forced her to 
tears, 

“ My Lord,” said Miss Woodley, in a tone 80 
soft and peaceful that it might have calmed the 
resentment of both,—“ My Lord, suppose you 
were to accompany Miss Milner? There are 
tickets for three; and you can then have no 
objection.” 

Miss Milner’s brow was immediately smoothed ; 
and she fetched a sigh, in anxious expectation 
that he would consent, 

“T go, Miss Woodley !” he replied, with asto- 
nishment. Do you imagine I would play the 
buffoon at a masquerade ?” 

Miss Milner’s face changed to its former ap- 
pearance, 

“ ] have seen grave characters there, my Lord,” 
said Miss Woodley. 

“ Dear Miss Woodley,” cried Miss Milner, 
“why persuade Lord Elmwood to put on a mask, 
just at the time he has laid it aside.” 

His patience was now tempted to its height, 
and he answered, “If you suspect me of inconsis- 
tency, madam, you shall find me changed.” 

Pleased that she had been able at last to irritate 
him, she smiled with a degree of triumph, and in 
that humour was going to reply ; but before she 
could speak four words, and before she thought of 
it, he abruptly left the room. 

She was highly offended at this insult, and de- 
clared, “from that moment she banished him from 
her heart for ever.” ‘Tio prove that she set his 
love and his anger at equal defiance, she imme- 
diately ordered her carriage, and said she “ was 
going to some of her acquaintance, whom she 
knew to have tickets, and with whom she would 
fix upon the habit she was to appear in at the 
masquerade ; for nothing, unless she was locked | 
of should alter the resolution she had formed of 
being there.” To remonstrate at that moment, 
Miss Woodley knew would bein vain. Her coach 
came to the door, and she drove away, 
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| guardian than of the masquerade. 
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She did not return to dinner, nor till it was late 
in the evening. Lord Elmwood was at home, but 
he never once mentioned her name. 

She came home, after he had retired, in great 
spirits : and then, for the first time in her whole 
life, appeared careless of what he might think of 
her conduct : but her whole thoughts were occu- 
pied upon the business which had employed the 
chief of her day ; and her dress engrossed all her 
conversation, as soon as Miss Woodley and she 
were alone. She told her she had been shown the 
greatest variety of beautiful and becoming dresses 
she had ever beheld: “and yet,” said she, “I 
have at last fixed upon a very pjain one; but one 
I look so well in, that you will hardly know me, 
when I have it on.” 

“ You are seriously, then, resolved to go,’’ said 
Miss Woodley, “if you hear no more on the sub- 
ject from your guardian ?” 

“ Whether I do hear or not, Miss Woodley, I 
am equally resolved to go.” 

“ But you know, my dear, he has desired you 
not ; and you used always to obey his commands.” 

“As my guardian, I certainly did obey him ; 
and I could obey him as a husband 3 but as a lover 
I will not.”’ 

“ Yet that is the way never to have him for a 
husband.” 

“ As he pleases; for if he will not submit to be 
my lover, [ will not submit to be his wife—nor has 
he the affection that I require in a husband.” 

Thus the old sentiments, repeated again and 
aga‘n, prevented a separation till towards morning. 

Miss Milner, for that night, dreamed less of her 
On the even- 
ing of the next day it was to be; she was up early, 


_breakfasted in her dressing-room, aud remained 
| there most of the day, busied in a thousand pre- 


parations for the night; one of them was to arrange 
her hair in falling ringlets. Her next care was, 
that her dress should display her fine person to the 
best advantage. It did so. Miss Woodley entered 
as it was trying on, and was all astonishment at 
the elegance of the habit, and its beautiful effect 
upon her graceful figure ; but most of all she was 
astonished at her venturing on such a character ; 
for though it represented the goddess of Chastity, 
yet from the buskins, and the petticoat festooned 
far above the ankle, it had, on a first glance, the 
appearance of a female much less virtuous. Miss 
Woodley admired this dress, yet objected to it ; 
but as she admired first, her objections after had 
no weight. 

“Where is Lord Elmwood ?” said Miss Milner ; 
“he must not see me.” 

“ No, for Heaven’s sake,”’ cried Miss Woodley : 
“ T would not have him see you in such a disguise 
for the universe.” 

“ And yet,’’ returned the other, with a sigh, 
“ why am I then thus pleased with my dress ?~ 
for I had rather he should admire me than all the 
world besides, and yet he alone must not see me 
in it.” 

“ But he would not admire you so dressed,’ 
said Miss Woodley. 

«“ How shall I contrive to avoid him,’’ said Miss 
Milner, “if in the evening he should offer to hand 
me into my carriage? But I believe he will not 
be in good humour enough to do that.” 

“ You had better dress at the house of the ladies 
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with whom you go,” said Miss Woodley ; and this 
was agreed upon. 

At dinner, they learnt that Lord Elmwood was 
to go that evening to Windsor, in order to be in 
readiness for the king’s hunt early in the morning. 
This intelligence having dispersed Miss Milner’s 
fears, she concluded upon dressing at home. 

Lord Elmwood appeared at dinner in an even, 
but not ina good, temper. The subject of the 
masquerade was never mentioned, nor indeed was 
it once in his thoughts; for though he was offended 
at his ward’s behaviour on the occasion, and con- 
sidered that she committed a fault in telling him, 
‘she would go,” yet he never suspected she meant 
to do so: not even at the time she said she did ; 
much less that she would persist, coolly and deli- 
berately, in so direct a contradiction to his will. 
She, on her part, flattered herself, that his going 
to Windsor was intended in order to give her an 
opportunity of passing the evening as she pleased, 
without his being obliged to know of it, and con- 
sequently to complain. Miss Woodley, who was 
willing to hope as she wished, began to be of the 
same opinion ; and, without reluctance, dressed 
herself as a wood-nymph to accompany her 
friend. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


At half after eleven, Miss Milner’s chair, and 
another with Miss Woodley, took them from Lord 
Elmwood’s to call upon the party (wood-nymphs 
and huntresses) who were to accompany them, 
and make up the suite of Diana. 

They had not left the house two minutes when 
a thundering rap came at the door: it was Lord 
Elmwood in a post-chaise. Upon some occasion 
the next day’s hunt was deferred: he had been 
made acquainted with it, and came from Windsor 
at that late hour. After he had. informed Mrs. 
Horton and Mr. Sandford, who were sitting to. 
gether, of the cause of his sudden return, and had 
some supper ordered to be brought in for him, he 
enquired, “ What company had been supping 
there?” 

“ We have been alone the whole evening, my 
Lord,” replied Mrs, Horton. 

“ Nay,” returned he, “ { saw two chairs, with 
several servants, come out of the door as I drove 
up, but what livery I could not discern.” 

“ We have had uo creature here,’ repeated 
Mrs. Horton. 

* Nor has Miss Milner had visiters?”’ asked he. 

This brought Mrs. Horton to her recollection, 
and she cried, “ Oh! now I know ;’’—and then 
checked herself, as if she knew too much. 

“ What do you know, madam?” said he, sharply. 

“ Nothing,’ said Mrs, Horton, “I know no- 
thing ;’’ and she lifted up her hands, and shook 
her head. 

“So all people say, who know a great ceal,” 
eried Sandford ; “and I suspect that is at present 
your case.” 

‘* Then I know more than I wish, I am sure, 
Mr. Sandford,” returned she, shrugging up her 
shoulders. 

Lord Elmwood was all impatience. 

“ Explain, madam, explain.”’ 


“ Dear iy Lord,” said she, “if your Lordship 
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will recollect, you may just have the same know- 


ll ledge that I have.” 


“ Recollect what?” said he sternly. — 
* The quarrel you and your ward had about the 
nerade.’’ 


“What of that! She is not gone there?” 


| he cried, 


“TY am not sure she is,” returned Mrs. Horton. 
“ But if your Lordship saw two sedan-chairs going 
out of this house, I cannot but suspect it must 
be Miss Milner and my niece going to the mas- 
querade,”’ 

He made no answer, but rung the bell violently. 
A servant entered. “Send Miss Milner’s maid 
hither,” said he, “immediately.’”” The man with- 
drew. 

« Nay, my Lord,” cried Mrs. Horton, “any of 
the other servants could tell you just as well, 
whether Miss Milner is at home, or gone out.” 

“ Perhaps not,” replied he. 

The maid entered. 

“ Where is your mistress ?”’ said Lord Elmwood. 

The woman had received no orders to conceal 
where the ladies were gone, and yet a secret in- 
fluence, which governs the thoughts of all waiting- 
women and chambermaids, whispered to her that 
she ought not to tell the truth. 

‘“ Where is your mistress?” repeated he, in a 
Jouder voice than before. 

“Gone out, my Lord,” she replied. 

“ Where ?” 

“‘ My lady did not tell me.”’ 

© And don't you know 7” 

“No, my Lord,” she answered, and without 
blushing. 

“Is this the night of the masquerade ?”’ said he. 

“T don’t know, my Lord, upon my word ; but I 
believe, my Lord, it is not.” 

Sandford, as soon as Lord Elmwood had asked 
the last question, ran hastily to the table, at the 
other side of the room, took something from it, 
and returned to his place again ; and when the 
maid said, “ It was not the night of the masque- 
rade,” he exclaimed, “ But it is, my Lord, it is 
—yes, itis!” and showing a newspaper in his 
hand, pointed to the paragraph which contained 
the information. | 

“ Leave the room,” said Lord Elmwood to the 
woman: “I have done with you.” She went 
away. 

“ Yes, yes, here it is,’ repeated Sandford, with 
the paper still in his hand. He then read the 
paragraph :— The masquerade at the Right 
Honourable Lady G——’s this evening ’’—‘ This 
evening, my Lord, you find ’—“ it is erpected will 
be the most brilliant of any thing of the kind for 
these many years past.” 

“They should not put such things in the 
papers,” said Mrs. Horton, “to tempt young 
women to their ruin.” The word ruin grated 
upon Lord Elmwood’s ear; and he said to the 
servant who came to wait on him while he supped, 


| © Take the supper away.” He had not attempted 





either to eat, or even to sit down; and he now 
walked backwards and forwards in the room, lost 
in thought and care. 

A little time after, one of Miss Milner’s foot- 


i] men came in upon some occasion, and Mr. Sand- 
| ford said to him, “ Pray, did you attend your lady 
| to the masquerade !” : 





“ Yea, sir,” replied the man. Co 

Lord Elmwood stopped himself short in his | 
walk, and said to the servant, * You did 1” ; 

“ Yes, my Lord,” replied he. 

He walked again. 

“T should like to know what she was dressed 
in,’’ said Mrs. Horton ; and turning to the servant, 
“Do you know what your lady had on?” 

“Yes, madam,” replied the man ; “she was in 
men’s clothes.” 

“How!” cried Lord Elmwood. 

“You tell a story to be sure,” said Mrs. Horton 
to the servant. 

“No,” cried Sandford, “ Iam sure he does not; 
for he is an honest good young man, and would 
not tell a lie upon any account. Would you, 
Thomas ?” 

Lord Elmwood ordered Miss Milner’s woman 
to be again sent up. She came. 

“In what dress did your lady go to the masque- 
rade?” he asked, and with a look so extremely 
morose, it seemed to command the answer in a 
single word, and that word to be truth. 

A mind with a spark of sensibility more than 
this woman possessed, could not have equivocated 
with such an interrogator ; but her reply was : 
“She went in her own dress, my Lord.’’ 

“ Was it a man’s, or a woman’s ?”’ asked he, 
with a look of the same command. 

“ Ha, ha, my Lord!” half laughing and half 
crying ; “a woman’s dress, to be sure, my Lord.” 

On which Sandford cried— 

“Call the footman up, and let him confront 
her.” 

He was called; but Lord Elmwood, now dis- 
gusted at the scene, withdrew to the further end 
of the room, and left Sandford to question them. 

With all the authority and consequence of a 
country magistrate, Sandford, his back to the fire, 
and the witnesses before him, began with the 
footman. 

“ In what dress do you say that you saw your 
lady decorated, when you attended, and went along 
with her to the masquerade ?”’ 

“Tn men’s clothes,’ replied the man, holdly 
and firmly as before. 

“ Bless my soul, Thomas, how can you say such 
a thing ?”’ cried the woman, 

“In what dress do you say 
Sandford to her. 

“ In women’s clothes, indeed, sir.”’ 

“ This is very odd !” said Mrs. Horton. 

‘ Had she on, or had she not on, a coat,” asked 
Sandford. : 

“ Yes, sir, a petticoat,’’ replied the woman. 

“Do you say she had on a petticoat?” said 
Sandford to the man. 

“T can’t answer exactly for that,” replied he ; 
“but I know she had boots on.” 

‘“‘ They were not boots,” replied the maid, with 
vehemence. ‘Indeed, sir,” turning to Sandford, 
“they were only half-boots.” ; 

“ My girl,” said Sandford kindly to her, “ your 
own evidence convicts your mistress ; what has a | 
woman to do with any boots ?” : 

Impatient at this mummery, Lord Elmwood 
rdke, ordered the servants out of the room, and 
then, looking at his watch, found it was near 
one. “ At what hour am I to expect her home!” 
said he. | 


she went in ?” cried 
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_& Perhaps not till three in the morning,’’ an- 
swered Mrs. Horton. 

“ Three ! more likely six,” cried Sandford. 

“TI can’t wait with patience till that time,” an- 
swered Lord Elmwood, with a deep and most 
anxious sigh, 

“You had better go to bed, my Lord,” said 
Mrs. Horton; “and, by sleeping, the time will 
pass away unperceived.”’ 

“If I could sleep, madam.” 

“Will you play a game of cards, my Lord ?” 
said Sandford ; “for I will not leave you till she 
comes home : and though I am not used to sit up 
all night” e 

“ All night!” repeated Lord Elmwood ; “ she 
dares not stay all night.” 

“‘ And yet, after going,” said Sandford, “in de- 
fiance to your commands, I should suppose she 
dared.” 

“ She is in good company, at least, my Lord,” 
said Mrs. Horton. 

“She does not know herself what company she 
is in,” replied he. 

“ How should she,” cried Sandford, ‘ where 
every one hides his face !”’ 

Till five o’clock in the morning, in conversation 
such as this, the hours lingered away. Mrs. Hor- 
ton, indeed, retired to her chamber at two, and 
left the gentlemen to a more serious discourse ; 
but a discourse still less advantageous to poor 
Miss Milner. 

She, during this time, was at the scene of plea- 
sure she had painted to herself ; and all the plea- 
sure it gave her was, that she was sure she should 
never desire to go to a masqucrade again. Its 
crowd and bustle fatigued her—its freedom 
offended her delicacy ; and though she perceived 
that she was the first object of admiration in the 
place, yet there was one person still wanting to 
admire ; and the regret at having transgressed his 
injunctions for so trivial an entertainment weighed 
upon her spirits, and added to their weariness. 
She would have come away sooner than she did: 
but she could not, with any degree of good man- 
ners, leave the company with whom she went ; 
and not till half after four were they prevailed on 
to return. 

Daylight just peeped through the shutters of 
the room in which Lord Elmwood and Sandford 
were sitting, when the sound of her carriage, and 
the sudden stop it made at the door, caused Lord 
Elmwood to start from his chair. Ile trembled 
extremely, and looked pale. Sandford was 
ashamed to seem to notice it, yet he could not 
help asking him “to take a glass of wine.’ He 
took it, and for once evinced he was reduced so 
low as to be glad of such a resource. " 

What exact passion thus agitated Lord Elm- 
wood at this crisis it is hard to define. Perhaps 
it was indignation at Miss Milner’s imprudence, 
and exultation at being on the point of revenge : 
perhaps his emotion arose from joy, to find that 
she was safe returned: perhaps it was perturba- 
tion at the grief he felt that he must upbraid her: 
_ perhaps it was not one alone of these sensations, 
but all of them combined. 

She, wearied out with the tedious night’s dissi- 
pation, and far less joyous than melancholy, had 
fallen asleep as she rode home, and came half- 
asleep out of her carriage. “Light me to my 
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bedchamber instantly,” said she to her maid, who 
waited in the hall to receive her. But one of 
Lord Elmwood’s valets went up to her, and an- 
swered,—_“ Madam, my Lord desires to see you 
before you retire.” 

“Your Lord!” she cried; “is he not from 
town ¢” 

« No, madam, my Lord has been at home ever 
since you went out ; and has been sitting up with 
Mr. Sandford waiting for you.” 

She was wide awake immediately. The heavi- 
ness was removed from her eyes ; but fear, sor- 
row, and shame, seized upon her heart. She 
leaned against her maid, as if unable to support 
herself under those feelings, and said to Miss 
Woodley — 

‘‘ Make my excuse—I cannot see him to-night 
—I am unfit—indeed I cannot.” 

Miss Woodley was alarmed at the prospect of 
going to him by herself, and thus, perhaps, irritat- 
ing him still more: she therefore said, “ He has 
sent for you; for Heaven’s sake, do not disobey 
him a second time.” 

“ No, dear madam, don’t,” cried her woman ; 
“ for he is like a lion—he has been scolding me.” 

“Good God !’? exclaimed Miss Milner, and in 
a tone that seemed prophetic : “ then he is not to 
be my husband, after all 1” 

“ Yes,” cried Miss Woodley, “if you will only 
be humble, and appear sorry. You know your 
power over him, and all may yet be well.” 

She turned her speaking eyes upon her friend, 
the tears starting from them, her lips trembling 
—€Do I not appear sorry 1” she cried. 

The bell at that moment rang furiously, and 
they hastened their steps to the door of the apart- 
ment where Lord Elmwood was. 

“No,” replied Miss Woodley to her last question, 
“this shudacring is only fright: say to him you 
are sorry, and beg his pardon.” 

“I cannot,” replicd she, “if Mr. Sandford be 
with him.” 

The servant opened the door, and she and Miss 
Woodley went in. Lord Elmwood, by this time, 
was composed, and received her with a slight 
inclination of his head: she bowed to him in 
return, and said, with some marks of humility,— 

“I suppose, my Lord, I have done wrong.” 

“ You have, indeed, Miss Milner,” answered 
he 3 “but do not suppose that I mean to upbraid 
you: I am, on the contrary, going to release you 
from any such apprehension for the future.” 

Those last three words he delivered with a 
countenance so serious and so determined, with 
an accent so firm and so decided, they pierced 
through her heart. Yet she did not weep, or 
even sigh ; but her friend, knowing what she felt, 
exclaimed, “ Oh!” as if for her. 

She herself strove with her anguish, and replied 
(but with a faltering voice), “I expected as much, 
my Lord.” 

“Then, madam, you perhaps expect ai? that I 
intend ¢” 

“In regard to myself,” she replied, “I suppose 
I do.” 


“Then,” said he, “you may expect that in a few 


days we shall part.”’ | 

“I am prepared for it, my Lord,” she answered, 
and, while she said so, sunk upon a chair. 

“ My Lofd, what you have to say farther,”’ said 
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Woodley, in tears, “ defer till the morning :—Miss | had not postively said they should ; and upon this 


Milner, you see, is not able to bear it now.” 

“I have nothing to say farther,’ replied he, 
coolly : “I have now only to act.” 

«“ Lord Elmwood,” cried Miss Milner, divided 
between grief and anger, “ you think to terrify me 
by your menaces ; “ but I can part with you: 
Heaven knows I can. Your late behaviour has 


{| reconciled me to a separation.’’ 


On this he was going out of the room ; but Miss 
Woodley, catching hold of him, cried, “Oh! my 
Lord, do not leave her in this sorrow: pity her 
weakness, and forgive it.’” She was proceeding ; 
and he seemed as if inclined to listen, when Sand- 
furd called out in a tone of voice 80 harsh,— 

* Miss Woodley, what do you mean?” She 
gave a start and desisted. 

Lord Elmwood then turned to Sandford, and 
said,— Nay, Mr. Sandford, you need entertain no 
doubts of me: | have judged, and have deter——” 

He was going to say delermined ; but Miss 
Milner, who dreaded the word, interrupted the 
period, and exclaimed,—‘‘ Oh! could my poor 
father know the days of sorrow I have expericnced 
since his death, how would he repent his fatal 
choice of a protector !” 

This sentence, in which his friend’s memory 
was recalled, with an additional allusion to her 
long and secret love for him, affected Lord Elm- 
wood. He was much moved, but ashamed of 
being so, and as soon as possible conquered the 
ale arated to forgive. Yet, for a short interval, 

ie did not know whether to go out of the room, or 
to remain in it ; whether to speak, or to be silent. 
At length he turned towards her, and said,— 

“ Appeal to your father in some other form: 
in that (pointing at her dress), he will not know 
you. Reflect upon him, too, in your moments 
of dissipation, and Iet his memory control your 
indiscretions ; not merely in an hour of contra- 
diction call peevishly upon his name, only to 
wound the dearest friend you have.” 

There was a degree of truth, and a degree of 
passionate feeling, in the conclusion of this speech, 
that alarmed Sandford : he caught up one of the 
candles, and, laying hold of his friend’s elbow, 
drew him out of the room, crying, “Come, my 
Lord, come to your bedchamber—it is very late— 
it is morning—it is time to rise.’’ And by a con- 
tinual repetition of these words, in a very loud 
voice, he wilfully drowned whatever Lord Elm- 
wood, or any other person, might have wished 
either to have said or to have heard. 

In this manner, Lord Elmwood was forced out 
of the apartment, and the evening’s vicissitudes 
ended. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Two whole days passed in the bitterest suspense 
on the part of Miss Milner, while neither one 
word nor look from Lord Elmwood denoted the 
most trivial change of the sentiments he had 
declared on the night of the masquerade. Still 
those sentiments or intentions were not explicitly 
delivered : they were more like intimations than 
solemn declarations :—for though he had said, 
“he would never reproach her for the future,” 


and that “she might expect they shouid part,” he 
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doubtful meaning of his words, she hung with the 
| strongest agitation of hope and of fear. : 

Miss Woodley, seeing the distress of her mind 
(much as she endeavoured to conceal it), entreated, 
nay implored of her to permit her to be a media- 
tor ; to suffer her to ask for a private interview 
with Lord Elmwood, and, if she found him inflex- 
ible, to behave with a proper spirit in return ; but 
if he appeared not absolutely averse to a recon- 
ciliation, to offer it in so cautious a manner, that 
it might take place without farther uneasiness on 
either side. But Miss Milner peremptorily forbade 
this, and, acknewledging to her friend every 
weakness she felt on the occasion, yet concluded 
with solemnly declaring, that ‘‘ after what had 
passed between her and Lord Elmwood, he must 
be the first to make a concession before she her- 
self would condescend to be reconciled.’’ 

“T believe I know Lord Elmwood’s temper,’’ 
replied Miss Woodley; ‘(and I do not think he 
will be easily induced to beg pardon for a fault 
which he thinks you have committed,” 

‘Then he does not love me.”’ 

‘¢Pshaw! Miss Milner, this is the old argument. 
He may love you too well to spoil you. Consider 
that he is your guardian as well as your lover: he 
means also to become your husband ; and he is a 
man of such nice honour, that he will not indulge 
you with any power before marriage, to which he 
does not intend to submit hereafter.”’ 

“ But tenderness, affection, the politeness due 
from a lover to his mistress demands his sub- 
mission ; and as I now despair of enticing, I will 
oblige him to it: at least I'll make the experiment, 
and know my fate at once.” 

“What do you mean to do 

‘Invite Lord Frederick to the house, and ask 
my guardian’s consent for our immediate union : 
you will then see what effect that measure will 
have upon his pride.” 

“ But you will then make it too late for him to 
be humble. If you resolve on this, my dear Miss 
Milner, you are undone at once; you may thus 
hurry yourself into a marriage with a man you do 
not love, and the misery of your whole future life 
may be the result. Or, would you force Mr. 
Dorriforth (I mean Lord Elmwood) to another 
ducl with my Lord Frederick ?” 

“ No, call him Dorriforth,” answered she, with 
the tears stealing from her eyes: “I thank you 
for calling him so; for by that name alone is he 
dear to me.” 

“Nay, Miss Milner, with what rapture did you 
not receive his love as Lord Elmwood !” 

“ But under this title he has been barbarous 3 
under the first, he was all friendship and tender- 
ness.” 

Notwithstanding Miss Milner indulged herself in 
all these soft bewailings to her friend, before Lord 
Elmwood she maintained a degree of pride and 
steadiness which surprised even him, who perhaps 
thought less of her love for him than any other 
person. She now began to fear she had gone too 
far in discovering her affection, and resolved to 

make trial of a contrary method. She determined 
to retrieve that haughty character which had 
inspired so many of her admirers with passion, 
and take the chance of its effect upon this only 
suitor, to whom she ever acknowledged a mutual 
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| attachment. But although she resumed and acted 


this character well—so well that every one but 
Miss Woodley thought her in earnest ; yet, with 
nice and attentive anxiety, she watched even the 
slightest circumstances that might revive her 
hopes, or confirm her despair. Lord Elmwood’s 
behaviour was calculated only to produce the 
latter: he was cold, polite, and perfectly in- 
different. Yet, whatever his manners now were, 
they did not remove from her recollection what 
they had been. She recalled, with delight, the 
ardour with which he had first declared his 
passion to her, and the thousand proofs he had 
since given of its reality. From,the constancy of 
his disposition, she depended that sentiments like 
these were not totally eradicated ; and from the 
extreme desire which Mr. Sandford now, more 
than ever, discovered of depreciating her in his 
patron’s esteem: from the now more than com- 
mon zeal which urged him to take Lord Elmwood 
from her company, whenever he had it in his 
power, she was led to believe that while his friend 
entertained such strong fears of his relapsing into 
love, she had reason to indulge the strongest 
hopes that he would relapse. 
ut the reserve, and even indifference, that she 
had so well assumed for a few days, and which 
might, perhaps, have effected her design, she had 
not the patience to persevere in, without calling 
levity to their aid. She visited repeatedly with- 
out saying where, or with whom ; kept later hours 
than usual—appeared in the highest spirits ; sung, 
laughed, and never heaved a sigh, but when she 
was alone. 
Still Lord Elmwood protracted a resolution, that 
he was determined he would never break when 


taken, 


Miss Woodley was excessively uneasy, and with 
cause, She saw her friend was providing herself 
with a weight of cares, which she might soon find 
infinitely too much for her strength to bear. She 
would have reasoned with her, but all her argu- 
ments had long since proved unavailing. She 
wished to speak to Lord Elmwood upon the sub- 
ject, and (unknown to her) plead her excuse ; but 
he apprehended Miss Woodley’s intention, and 
evidently shunned her. Mr. Sandford was now 
the only person to whom she could speak of Miss 
Milner ; and the delight he took to expatiate on 
her faults was more sorrow to her friend than not 
to speak of her at all. She, therefore, sat a silent 
spectator, waiting with dread for the time when 
she, who now scorned her advice, would fly to her 
in vain for comfort. 

Sandford had, however, said one thing to Miss 
Woodley, which gave her a ray of hope. During 
their conversation on the subject (not by way of 
consolation to her, but as a reproach to Lord 
Elmwood), he one day angrily exclaimed, “ And 
yet, notwithstanding all this provocation, he has 
not come to the determination that he will think 
no more of her: he lingers and he hesitates. I 
never saw him so weak upon ay occasion before.” 

This was joyful hearing to Miss Woodley : still 
she could not but reflect, the longer he was in 
coming to this determination the more irrevocable 
it would be when once taken ; and every moment 
that passed she trembled lest it should be the very 
moment in which Lord Elmwood should resolve 
to banish Miss Milner from his heart. 
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Amongst her unpardonable indiscretions, during 
this trial upon the temper of her guardian, was the 
frequent mention of many gentlemen who had been 
her professed admirers, and the mention of them 
with partiality. Teased, if not tortured, by this, 
Lord Elmwood still behaved with a manly even- 
ness of temper, and neither appeared provoked on 
the subject nor insolently careless, In a single 
instance, however, this calmness was near desert- 
ing him. 

Entering the drawing-room, one evening, he 
started, on seeing Lord Frederick Lawnley there, 
in earnest conversation with Miss Milner, 

Mrs. Horton and Miss Woodley were both in- 
deed present, and Lord Frederick was talking in 
an audible voice upon some indifferent subjects ; 
but with that impressive manner in which a man 
never fails to speak to the woman he loves, be the 
subject what it may. The moment Lord Elmwood 
started, which was the moment he entered, Lord 
Frederick arose. 

“JT beg your pardon, my Lord,” said Lord 
Elmwood ; “1 protest I did not know you.” 

“TI ought to entreat your Lordship’s pardon,’ 
returned Lord Frederick, “for this intrusion, 
which an accident alone has occasioned. Miss 
Milner has been almost overturned by the care- 
lessness of a lady’s coachman, in whose carriage 
she was, and therefore suffered me to bring her 
home in mine.”’ 

“ ] hope you are not hurt,” said Lord Elmwood 
to Miss Milner; but his voice was so much affected 
by what he felt, that he could scarce articulate 
the words. Not with the apprehension that she 
was hurt was he thus agitated ; for the gaiety of 
her manners convinced him that could not be the 
case, nor did he indeed suppose any accident of 
the kind mentioned had occurred ; but the circum- 
stance of unexpectedly seeing Lord Frederick had 
taken him off his guard; and being totally unpre- 
pared, he could not conceal indications of the 
surprise and of the shock it had given him. 

Lord Frederick, who had heard nothing of his 
intended union with his ward (for it was even 
kept a secret, at present, from every servant in 
the house), imputed this discomposure to the per- 
sonal resentment he might bear him, in conse- 
quence of their duel ; for though Lord Elmwood 
had assured the uncle of Lord Frederick (who 
once waited upon him on the subject of Miss 
Milner) that all resentment was, on his part, 
entirely at an end, and that he was willing to con- 
sent to his ward’s marriage with his nephew, if 
she would concur, yet Lord Frederick doubted 
the sincerity of this protestation, and would still 
have had the delicacy not to have entered Lord 
Elmwood’s house, had he not been encouraged by 
Miss Milner, and emboldened by his love. Per. 
sonal resentment was therefore the construction 
he put upon Lord &lmwood’s emotion on entering 
the room; but Miss Milner and Miss Woodley 
knew his agitation to arise from a far different 
cause. 

After his entrance, Lord Frederick did not 
attempt once to resume his seat; but having 
bowed most respectfully to all present, he took his 
leave, while Miss Milner followed him as far as 
the door, and repeated her thanks for his protec- 
tion. 





Lord Eln@vood was hurt beyond measure ; bat 
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| not the power to eonceal how much he was affected. 
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He trembled. When he attempted to speak, he 
stammered : he perceived his face burning with 
confusion ; and thus one confusion gave birth to 
another, till his state was pitiable. 

Miss Milner, with all her assumed gaiety and 
real insolence, had not, however, the insolence to 
seem as if she observed him; she had only the 
confidence to observe him by stealth. And Mrs. 
Horton and Miss Woodley having opportunely 
begun a discourse upon some trivial occurrences, 

ave him time to recover himself by degrees. Still 
it was merely by degrees; for the impression 
which this incident had made was deep, and not 
easily to be erased. The entrance of Mr. Sand- 
ford, who knew nothing of what had happened, 
was, however, another relief; for he began a con- 
versation with him, which they very soon retired 
into the library to terminate. Miss Milner, taking 
Miss Woodley with her, went directly to her own 
apartment, and there exclaimed in rapture, 

** He is mine !—he loves me!—and he is mine 
for ever!” 

Miss Woodley congratulated her upon believing 
so, but confessed she herself “ had her fears.” 

“ What fears?” cried Miss Milner. Don’t you 
perceive that he loves me ?” 

“ T do,” said Miss Woodley ; “ but that I always 
believed ; and I think if he loves you now, he has 
et the good sense to know that he has reason to 
1ate you.” 

“ What has good sense to do with love?” re- 
turned Miss Milner. “ Ifa lover of mine suffers 
his understanding to get the better of his affec- 


tion”? 


The same arguments were going to be repeated, 
but Miss Woodley interrupted her, by requiring 
an explanation of her conduct as to Lord Frederick, 


| whom, at Teast, she was treating with cruelty, if 
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she only made use of his affection to stimulate that 
of Lord Elmwood. 

“ By no means, my dear Miss Woodley,” re- 
turned she. “I have, indeed, done with my Lord 
Frederick from this day, and he has certainly 
given me the proof I wanted of Lord Elmwood’s 
love ; but then I did not engage him to this by 
the smallest ray of hope. No; do not suspect me 
of such artifice while my heart was another’s ; 
and I assure you, seriously, that it was from the 
circumstance we described he came with me 
home ; yet, I must own, that if I had not had this 
design upon Lord Elmwood’s jealousy in idea, I 
would have walked on foot through the streets, 
rather than have suffered his rival’s civilities. 
But he pressed his services so violently, and my 
Lady Evans (in whose coach I was when the 
accident happened) pressed me so violently to 
accept them, that he cannot expect any farther 
meaning from this acquiescence than my own 
convenience.” 

Miss Woodley was going to reply, when she 
resumed. 

“ Nay, if you intend to say I have done wrong, 


j, still I am not sorry for it, when it has given me 
{| sach convincing proofs of Lord Elmwooad’s love. ° 


Did you see him? Iam afraid you did not see 
how he trembled, nor observe how that manly 


voice. faltered, as mine does sometimes? His 
proud heart was humbled too, as mihe is some- 


manie 
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times. 
feiting indifference ta kim—I now find that all hés 
indifference to me has been counterfeit aleo, and 
that we not only love, but love equally.” ; 

“ Suppose this all as you hope, I yet think it 
uighly necessary that your guardian should be 
informed, seriously informed, it was mere acci- 
dent (for, at present, that plea seems but as 
a subterfuge) which brought Lord Frederick 
hither.’’ . 

“No; that will be destroying the work so suc- 
cessfully begun. I will not suffer any explanation 
to take place, but let my Lord Elmwood act just 
as his love shawl dictate: and now I have no 
longer a doubt of its excess, instead of stooping to 
him, I wait in the certain expectation of his sub- 
mission to me.” 


— p= 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


In vain, for three long days, did Miss Milner 
wait impatiently for this submission ; not a sign, 
not a symptom appeared. Nay, Lord Elmwood 
had, since the evening of Lord Frederick’s visit 
(which, at the time it took place, seemed to affect 
him so exceedingly), become just the same man 
he was before the circumstance occurred : except, 
indeed, that he was less thoughtful, and now and 
then cheerful ; but without any appearance that 
his cheerfulness was affeeted. Miss Milner was 
vexed—she was alarmed—but was ashamed to 
confess those humiliating sensations even to Miss 
Woodley. She supported, therefore, when in com- 
pany, the vivacity she had so long assumed ; but 
gave way, when alone, to a still greater he of 
melancholy than usual. She no longer applauded 
her scheme of bringing Lord Frederick to the 
house, and was terrified lest, on some pretence, 
he should dare to call again. But as these were 
feelings which her pride would not suffer her 
to disclose even to her friend, who would have 
condoled with her, their effects were doubly 
poignant. 

Sitting in her dressing-room one forenoon with 
Miss Woodley, and burdened with a load of grief 
that she blushed to acknowledge, while her com- 
panion was charged with apprehensions that. she 
too was loath to disclose, one of Lord Elmwood’s 
valets tapped gently at the door, and delivered a 


letter to Miss Milner. By the person who brought. 


it, as well as by the address, she knew it came 
from Lord Elmwood, and laid it down upon her 
toilet, as if she was fearful to unfold it. 

“ What is that ?’’ said Miss Woodley. — 

“A letter from Lord Elmwood,” replied Miss 
Milner. 

“Good Heaven !’’ exclaimed Miss Woodley. 

“ Nay,” returned she, “it is, I have no doubt, a 
letter to beg my pardon.” But her reluctance to 
open it plainly evinced she did not think so. 

“Do not read it yet,” said Miss Woodley. 

“TI do not intend it,” replied she, trembling 
extremely, | 

“ Will you dine first 1” said Miss Woodley. 

“No: for, not knowing its contents, I shall not 
know how to conduct myself towards him,” 


Here a silence followed. Miss Milner took up 


the letter, looked earnestly at the handwriting on 
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Oh! Miss Woodley, I have been counter- 
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may eradicate more tender sentiments, I am sure 


| and with all that solicitude, which cannot be de- 


| the endearing quality of a destined and an affec- 


| longer is to settle some necessary affairs ; among 


ements 


the outside, at the seal, inspected into its folds, 


and seemed to wish, by some equivocal method, to 
guess at the contents, without having the courage 


| to come at the certain knowledge of them. 


Curiosity, at length, got the better of her fears: 
she pelea | the letter, and, scarcely able to hold it 
while she read, she read the following words :— 


“ Madam, 

“ While I considered you only as my ward, my 
friendship for you was unbounded ; when I looked 
upon you as a woman formed to grace a fashionable 
circle, my admiration equalled my friendship ; and 
when fate permitted me to beleold you in the 
tender light of my betrothed wife, my soaring love 
left those humbler passions at a distance. 

“That you have still my friendship, my admi- 
ration, and even my love, I will not attempt to 
deceive either myself or you by disavowing : but 
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still, with a firm assurance, 1 declare, that pru- : 


dence outweighs them all; and I have not, from 
henceforward, the slightest desire to be regarded 
by you in any other respect than as one ‘ who 
wishes you well.’ That you ever beheld me in 


tionate husband (such as I would have proved) 
has been a deception upon my hopes. They 
acknowledge the mistake, and are humbled : but 
I entreat you to spare their farther trial, and for 
a single week not to insult me with the open pre- 
ference of another. In the short space of that 
period 1 shall have taken my leave of you—/for 
ever. 

“ T shall visit Italy, and some other parts of the 
Continent ; from whence I propose passing to the 
West Indies, in order to inspect my possessions 
there: nor shall I return to England till after a 
few years’ absence ; in which time I hope to be- 
come once more reconciled to the change of state 
{I am enjoined—a change I now most fervently 
wish could be entirely dispensed with. 

“The occasion of my remaining here a week 


which the principal is, that of delivering to a 
friend, a man of worth and of tenderness, all those 
writings which have invested me with the power 
of my guardianship. He will, the day after my 
departure (without one upbraiding word), resign 
them to you in my name; and even your most 
respected father, could he behold the resignation, 
would concur in its propriety. 
"And now, my dear Miss Milner, let not 
affected resentment, contempt, or levity, oppose 
that serenity which, for the week to come, I wish 
to enjoy. By complying with this request, give 
me to believe that, since you have been under m 
care, you think I have, at least, faithfully dis- 
charged some part of my duty. And, wherever I 
have been inadequate to your expectations, attri- 
bute my demerits to some infirmity of mind, 
rather than to a negligence of your happiness. 
Yet, be the cause what it will, since these faults 
have existed, I do not attempt to disavow or 
extenuate them, and I beg your pardon. 

“ However time and a succession of objects 


never to lose the liveliest anxiety for your welfare ; 


scribed, I entreat for your own sake, for mine, 
when we shall be far asunder, and for the sake of 
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your dead father’s memory, that, upon every im- 
portant occasion, you will call your serious judg- 
ment to direct you. 
“Tam, Madam, 
“ Your sincerest friend, 
“ ELmwoop.” 


After she had read every syllable of this letter 
carefully, it dropped from her hands; but she 
uttered not a word. There was, however, a pale- 
ness in her face, a deadness in her eye, and a kind 
of palsy over her frame, which Miss Woodley, 
who had seen her in every stage of her unhappi- 
ness, never had seen before. 

“J do not want to read the letter,’’ said Miss 
Woodley ; “ your looks tell me its contents.”’ 

“ They will then discover to Lord Elmwood,” 
replied she, “ what I feel ; but, Heaven forbid |— 
that would sink me even lower than I am.” 

Searce able to move, she rose, and looked in 
her glass, as if to arrange her features, and impose 
upon him: alas! it was of no avail—a contented 
mind could alone effect what she desired. 

“ You must endeavour,’’ said Miss Woodley, 
“to feel the disposition you wish to make appear.” 

“T will,’ replied she: “I will feel a proper 
pride, and, consequently, a proper indifference to 
this treatment.” 

And so desirous was she to attain the appear- 
ance of these sentiments, that she made the 
strongest efforts to calm her thoughts, in order to 
acquire it. 

“] have but a few days to remain with him,” 
she said to herself, “and we part for ever. During 
those few days it is not only my duty to obey his 
commands, or rather comply with his request, but 
it is also my wish to leave upon his mind an im- 
ee which may not add to the ill opinion he 
1as8 formed of me, but, perhaps, serve to diminish 
it. If, in every other instance, my conduct has 
been blameable, he shall, at least in this, acknow- 
ledge its merit. The fate I have drawn upon 
myself he shall find I can be resigned to ; and he 
shall be convinced that the woman of whose 
weakness he has had so many fatal proofs, is yet 
in possession of some fortitude—fortitude to bid 
him farewell, without discovering one affected or 
one real pang, though her death should be the 
consequence of her suppressed sufferings.” 

Thus she resolved, and thus she acted. The 
severest judge could not have arraigned her con- 
duct, from the day she received Lord Elmwood’s 
letter to the day of his departure. She had, in- 
deed, involuntary weaknesses, but none with which 
she did not struggle, and in general her struggles | 
were victorious, 

The first time she saw him after the receipt of 
his letter was on the evening of the same day. 
She had a little concert of amateurs of music, and 
was herself singing and playing when he entered 
the room: the connoisseurs immediately perceived 
she made a false cadence: but Lord Elmwood 
was no connoisseur in the art, and he did not 
observe it. 

They occasionally spoke to each other during 
the evening, but the subjecta were general ; and . 
though their manners, every time they spoke, 
were perfectly polite, they were not marked with 
the smallest degree of familiarity. To describe 
his behaviour exactly. it was the same as his‘ 
¥%2 
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have looked cheerfully: for the world, she could . 
not have spoken with a sprightly accent: she fre- | 
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letter—-polite, friendly, composed, and resolved. 
; Some of the company staid supper, which pre- 
vented the embarrassment that must unavoidably 
| have arisen, had the family been by themselves. 

The next morning each breakfasted in his sepa- 
rate apartments, more company dined with them : 
in.the evening, and at supper, Lord Elmwood was 
from home. 

Thus, all passed on as peaceably as he had re- 
quested, and Miss Milner had not betrayed one 
particle of frailty ; when, the third day at dinner, 


some gentlemen of his acquaintance being at table, 


one of them said, 

“And so, my Lord, you absolutely set off on 
Tuesday morning ?” 

This was Friday. 

Sandford and he both replied at the same time, 
“ Yes.” And Sandford, but not Lord Elmwood, 
looked at Miss Milner when he spoke. Her knife 
and fork gave a sudden spring in her hand, but 
no other emotion witnessed what she felt. 

“ Ay, “Elmwood,” cried another gentleman at 
table, “ you’ll bring home, I am afraid, a foreign 
wife, and that I sha’n’t forgive.” 

“Tt is his errand abroad, I make no doubt,” 
said another visiter. 

Before he could return an answer, Sandford 
cried, “ And what objection to a foreigner for a 
wife? Do not crowned heads all marry foreigners? 
And who happier in the married state than some 
kings ?” 

Lord Elmwood directed his eyes to the side of 
the table opposite to that where Miss Milner sat. 

“ Nay, answered one of the guests, who was a 
country gentleman, “what do you say, ladies? 
Do you think my Lord ought to go out of his own 
nation for a wife?” and he looked at Miss Milner 
for the reply. 

Miss Woodley, uneasy at her friend’s being 
thus forced to give an opinion upon so delicate a 
subject, endeavoured to satisfy the gentleman, by 
answering to the question herself: “ Whoever 
a Lord Elmwood marries, sir,” said Miss 

oodley, “ he, no doubt, will be happy.” 

“ But what say you, madam ?” asked the visiter, 
still keeping his eyes on Miss Milner. 

* That whoever Lord Elmwood marries, he 
deserves to be happy,” she returned, with the 
utmost command of her voice and looks; for Miss 
Woodley, by replying first, had given her time to 
collect herself. 

The colour flew to Lord Elmwood’s face, as she 
delivered this short sentence ; and Miss Woodley 
persuaded herself she saw a tear start in his eye. 

Miss Milner did not look that way. 

In an instant he found means to change the 
topic, but that of his journey still employed the 
conversation ; and what horses, servants, and 
carriages he took with him, was minutely asked, 
and so accurately answered, either by himself or 
by Mr. Sandford, that Miss Milner, although she 
had known her doom before, till now had received 
no circumstantial account of it; and as circum- 
stances increase or diminish all we feel, the hear- 
ing these things in detail described increased the 
bitterness of their truth. 

Soon after dinner the ladies retired ; and from 
that time, though Miss Milner’s behaviour con- 
tinued the same, yet her looks and her voice were 
totally altered. For the world, s 
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quently began in one, but not three words did she 
utter, before her tones sunk into a melody of de- 


jection. Not only her colour, but her features | 
ecame changed ; her eyes lost their brilliancy, 


her lips seemed to hang without the power of 
motion, her head drooped, and her dress looked 
neglected. Conscious of this appearance, and 
conscious of the cause from whence it arose, it 
was her desire to hide herself from the fatal ob- 
ject, the source of her despundency. Accordingly, 
she sat alone, or with Miss Woodley in her own 
apartment, as ruuch as was consistent with that 
civility which her guardian had requested, and 
which forbade her from totally absenting herself. 

Miss Woodley felt so acutely the torments of 
her friend, that, had not her reason told her that 
the inflexible mind of Lord Elmwood was fixed 
beyond her power to shake, she had cast herself 
at his feet, and implored the return of his affection 


and tenderness, as the only means to save his— 


once-beloved ward from an untimely grave. But 
her understanding, her knowledge of his firm and 
immovable temper, and of all his provocations ; 


her knowledge of his word, long since given to — 


Sandford, “that if once resolved, he would not 
recall his resolution,” the certainty of the various 
plans arranged for his travels, all convinced her 
that, by any interference, she would only expose 
Miss Milner’s love and delicacy to a contemptuous 
rejection. 

If the conversation, when the family were as- 
sembled, did not every day turn upon the subject 
of Lord Elmwood’s departure, a conversation he 
evidently avoided himself; yet, every day, some 
new preparation for his journey struck either the 
ear or the eye of Miss Milner ; and had she beheld 
a frightful spectre, she could not have shuddered 
with more horror, than when she unexpectedly 
passed his large trunks in the hall, nailed and 
corded, ready to be sent off to meet him at Venice. 
At the sight, she flew from the company that 
chanced to be with her, and stole to the first 
lonely corner of the house to conceal her tears ; 
she reclined her head upon her hands, and be- 
dewed them with the sudden anguish that had 
overcome her, She heard a footstep advancing 
towards the spot where she hoped to have-been 
secreted ; she lifted up her eyes, and saw Lord 
Elmwood. Pride was the first emotion his pre- 
sence inspired; pride, which arose from the 
humility into which she was plunged. 

She looked at him earnestly, as if to imply, 
“ What now, my Lord ?” 

He only answered with a bow, which expressed, 
“T beg your pardon,” and immediately withdrew. 





Thus each understood the other’s language, | 


without either having uttered a word. 

The just construction she put upon his looks 
and manner upon this occasion kept up her spirits 
for some little time ; and she blessed Heaven for 
the singular favour of showing to her, clearly, by 


this accident, his negligence of her sorrows, his | 


total indifference. 


.@ The next day was the eve of that on which he 


was to depart—of the day on which she was to bid 


adieu to Dorriforth, to her guardian, to Lord 


Elmwood ; to all her hopes at once. 


The moment she awoke on Monday morning, | 
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} the recollection that this wis, perhaps, the last | tenance could satisfy her, her thoughts were called | 
| day she was ever again to see him, softened all | away from that trivial matter, and again fixed 
the resentment his yesterday's conduct had raised; | upon Lord Elmwood. 
forgetting his austerity, and all she had once The moments seemed tedious till he came home 
termed cruelties, she now only remembered his | to supper ; and yet, when she reflected how short 
friendship, his tenderness, and his love. She was | the remainder of the evening would be after that 
impatient to see him, and promised herself, for | time, she wished to defer the hour of his return 
this last day, to neglect no one opportunity of | for months, At ten o’clock he arrived ; and at 
{ being with him. For that purpose she did not | half after ten the family, without any visiter, met 
breakfast in her own room, as she had done for | at supper. . 
several mornings before, but went into the break- Miss Milner had considered, that the period for 
fast-room, where all the family in general met. | her to counterfeit appearances was diminished 
She was rejoiced on hearing his voice as she | now to a most contracted one ; and shie rigorous] 
opened the door ; yet the mere sound made her | enjoined herself not to shrink from the little whic 
tremble so much, that she could scarcely totter to | remained. The certain end, that would be, so 
the table. soon, put to this painful deception, encouraged her 
Miss Woodley looked at her as she entered, and | to struggle through it with redoubled zeal ; and 
was never so shocked at seeing her; for never | this was but necessary, as her weakness increased, 
had she yet seen her look so ill, As she ap- | She therefore listened, she talked, and even smiled 
roached, she made an inclination of her head to , with the rest of the company ; nor did their vivacity 
rs, Horton, then to her guardian, as was her | seem to arise from a much less compulsive source 
custom, when she first saw them in a morning: | than her own. 
he looked in her face as he bowed in return, then | _‘It was past twelve when Lord Elmwood looked 
fixed his eyes upon the fire-place, rubbed his fore- | at his watch, and rising from his chair, went up 
head, and began talking with Mr. Sandford. to Mrs. Horton, and, taking her hand, said, “ Till 
Sandford, during breakfast, by accident cast a | I see you again, madam, I sincerely wish you 
glance upon Miss Milner: his attention was | every happiness.” 
caught by her death-like countenance, and he Miss Milner fixed her eyes upon the table before 
looked earnestly, He then turned to Lord Elm- | her. . 
wood, to see if he was observing her appearance : “ My Lord,” replied Mrs. Horton, “ I sincerely 
he was not—and 80 much were her thoughts | wish you health and happiness likewise.” 
engaged on him alone, that she did not once per- He then went to Miss Woodley, and, taking her 
ceive Sandford gazing at her. hand, repeated much the same as he had said to 
Mrs. Horton, after a little while, observed, | Mrs. Horton. 
“Tt was a beautiful morning.’”’ Miss Milner now trembled beyond all power of 
Lord Elmwood said, “ He thought he heard it | concealment. 
rain in the night.” “ My Lord,” replied Miss Woodley, a good deal 
Sandford cried, “ For his part-.he slept too well affected, “I sincerely hope my prayers for your 
to know,’’ And then (unasked) held a plate with | happiness may be heard.” 
biscuits to Miss Milner: it was the first civility She and Mrs. Horton were both standing, as 
he had ever in his life offered her: she smiled at | well as Lord Elmwood: but Miss Milner kept 
| the whimsicality of the circumstance, but she took | her seat, till his eye was turned upon her, and he 
| one in return for his attention. He looked grave | moved slowly towards her: she then rose ; every 
| beyond his usual gravity, and yet not with his | one who was present, attentive to what he would 
usual ill temper. She did not eat what she had so | now say, and how she would receive what he said, 
politely taken, but laid it down soon after. here cast their eyes upon them, and listened with 
Lord Elmwood was the first who rose from | impatience. They were all disappointed : he did 
breakfast, and he did not return to dinner. not utter a syllable. Yet he took her hand, and 
At dinner, Mrs. Horton said, “she hoped he | held it closely between his. He then bowed most 
would, however, favour them with his company at | respectfully, and left her. 
supper.” No sentence of, “ I wish you well,’—TI wish 
o which Sandford replied, “ No doubt, for you | you health and happiness ;’—no “prayers for 
will hardly any of you see him in the morning; as | blessings on her ;”—-not even the word “ fare- 
we shall be off by six, or soon after.”’ well” escaped his lips. Perhaps, to have at- 
Sandford was not going abroad with Lord Elm- | tempted any of these might have impeded his 
wood, but was to go with him as far as Dover. utterance. | 
These words of his, “not see Lord Elmwood in She had behaved with fortitude the whole even- 
the morning” (which conveyed the sense, never | ing,and she continued to do so, till the moment 
again to see him after this evening), were like the | he turned away from her. Her eyes then over- 
knell of death to Miss Milner. She felt the sym- | flowed with tears ; and in the agony of her mind, 
ptome of fainting, and hurried by the dread of a , not knowing what she did, she laid her cold hand 
swoon, snatched from the hand of a servant a | upon the person next to her: it happened to be 
glass of water, which Sandford had just then | Sandford ; but not observing it was he, she grasped 
called for, and drank it hestily. As she returned | his hand with violence ; yet he did not snatch it 
the glass to the servant, she began to apologise to | away, nor look at her with his wonted severity. 
| Mr. Sandford ; but, before she could utter what | And thus she stood, silent and motionless, while 
she intended, he said, rather kindly, “ Never mind, | Lord Elmwood, now at the door, bowed once more 
you are welcome: I am glad you took it.” She | to all the company, and retited. 
oked at him to observe whether he had really 
spoken kindly, or ironically ; but before his coun- 
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Sandford had still Miss Milner’s hand fixed upon 
is ; and wien the door was shut after Lord Elm- 
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| wood, he turned his head to look in her face, and 
turned it with some marks of apprehension for 
the grief he might find there. She strove to 
overcome that grief, and, after a heavy sigh, sat 
down, as if resigned to the fate to which she was 
decreed. 

Instead of following Lord Elmwood, as usual, 
Sandford poured out a glass of wine, and drank 
it. A general silence ensued for near three 
minutes. At last turning himself round on his 
chair towards Miss Milner, who sat like a statue 
of despair at his side, “ Will you breakfast with 
us to-morrow ?’ said he. 

She made no answer. 

“ We sha’n't breakfast before half after six,” 
continued he, “I dare say ; and if you can rise so 
sah Fe do.” 

Miss Milner,’’ said Miss Woodley (for she 
caught eagerly at the hope of her passing this 
night in less unhappiness than she had foreboded), 
“ pray rise at that hour to breakfast : Mr. Sand- 
ford would not invite you, if he thought it would 

displease Lord Elmwood.”’ 
| Not J,” replied Sandford, churlishly. 

“Then desire her maid to call her,” said Mrs. 
Horton to Miss Woodley. 

* Nay, she will be awake, I have no doubt,” 
returned her niece. 

“No,” replied Miss Milner, “since Lord Elm- 
wood has thought proper to take his leave of me, 
without even speaking a word, by my own design 
never will I see him again ;” and her tears burst 
forth, as if her heart burst at the same time. 

“ Why did not you speak to him 2” cried Sand- 
ford. “Pray did you bid him farewell? And I 
don’t see why one is not as much to be blamed in 
that respect as the other.” 

“ T was too weak to say I wished him happy,” 
cried Miss Milner ; “ but Heaven is my witness, 
I do wish him so from my soul.” 

“And do you imagine he does not wish you 
so?” cried Sandford. “ You should judge him 
by your own heart ; and what you feel for him, 
imagine he feels for you, my dear.” 

Though “my dear” is a trivial phrase, yet from 
certain people, and upon certain occasions, it is a 

hrase of infinite comfort and assurance. Mr. 

andford seldom said “my dear’’ to any one—to 
Miss Milner never ; and upon this occasion, and 
from him, it was an expression most precious. 

She turned to him with a look of gratitude : but 
as she only looked, and did not speak, he rose up, 
| and soon after said, with a friendly tone he had 
seldom used in her presence, “I sincerely wish 
you a good night.” 

As soon as he was gone, Miss Milner exclaimed, 
‘“‘ However my fate may have been precipitated by 
the unkindness of Mr. Sandford, yet, for that 
particle of concern which he has shown for me 
this evening, I will always be grateful to him.”’ 

“ Ay,” cried Mrs. Horton, “good Mr. Sand- 
ford may show his kindness now, without any 
| danger from its consequences. Now Lord Elm- 

wood is going. away for ever, he is not afraid of 
| your see im once again.” And she thought 
|. She praiged him by this suggestion. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Wuen Miss Milner retired to her bedchamber, | 
Miss Woodley went with her, nor would leave her | 


the whole night ; but in vain did she persuade her 


to rest—she absolutely refused, and declared she | 
would never, from that hour, indulge repose. | 
“The part I undertook to perform,” cried she, | 


“is over: I will now, for my whole life, appear in 
my own character, and give a loose to the anguish 
I endure.” 

As daylight showed itself— And yet I might 
see him once agiiin,” said she; “I might see him 
within these two hours, if I pleased, for Mr. 
Sandford invited me.” 

“ Jf you think, my dear Miss Milner,” said Miss 
Woodley, “ that a second parting from Lord Elm- 
wood would but give you a second agony, in the 
name of Heaven do not see him any more ; but 
if you hope your mind would be easier, were you 
to bid each other adieu in a more direct manner 
than you did last night, let us go down and break- 
fast with him. I'll go before, and prepare him 
for your reception—you shall not surprise him— 
and I will let him know, it is by Mr. Sandford’s 
invitation you are coming.” | 

She listened with a smile to this proposal, yet 
objected to the indelicacy of her wishing to see 
him, after he had taken his leave ; but as Miss 


Woodley perceived that she was inclined to in- | 


fringe this delicacy, of which she had 80 proper a 
sense, she easily persuaded her it was impossible 
for the most suspicious person (and Lord Elmwood 
was far from such a character) to suppose that 
the paying him a visit at that period of time could 
be with the most distant imagination of regaining 
his heart, or of altering one resolution he had 
taken. 

But though Miss Milner acquiesced in this 
opinion, yet she had not the courage to form the 
determination that she would go. 

Daylight now no longer peeped, but stared upon 
them. 
breathed upon her hands and rubbed them on her 
eyes, smoothed her hair and adjusted her dress ; 
yet said, after all, “ I dare not see him again.” 


“ You may do as you please,” said Miss Wood- | 


ley, “but I will, I that have lived for so many 
years under the same roof with him, and on the 


most friendly terms, and he going away, perhaps, 


for these ten years, perhaps for ever, I should 
think it a disrespect not to sce him to the last 
moment of his remaining in the house.” 

“Then do you go,” said Miss Milner, eagerly ; 


“ and if he should ask for me, I will gladly come, | 
you know 3 but if he does not ask for me, I will | 


not—and pray don’t deceive me.” 

Miss Woodley promised her not to deceive her ; 
and soon after, as they heard the servants pass 
about the house, and the clock had struck six 
Miss Woodley went to the breakfast-room. | 

She found Lord Elmwood there in his travellin 
dress, standing pensively by the fire-place—and, 


@® he did not dream of seeing her, he started when — 
she entered, and, with an appearance of alarm, || 
said, “ Dear Miss Woodley, what’s the matter {” || 
She replied “ Nothing, my Lord ; but I could ‘not || 
be satisfied without seeing your Lordship’ onve + 


again, while I had it in my power.” — 


Miss Milner went to the looking-glass, 
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“J thank you,” he returned with a sigh—the 
heaviest and most intelligent sigh she ever heard 
him condescend to give. She imagined, also, that 
he looked as if he wished to ask how Miss Milner 
did, but would not allow himself the indulgence. 
She was half inclined to mention her to him, and 
was debating in her mind whether she should or 
not, when Mr. Sandford came into the room, say- 
ing, as he entered, — 

*‘ For Heaven’s sake, my Lord, where did you 
sleep last night 1” 

“ Why do you ask ?”’ said he. 

“ Because,’ replied Sandford, “I went into 
your bedchamber just now, and § found your bed 
made. You have not slept there vw-night.” 

“IT have slept nowhere,’’ returned he: “I 
could not sleep ; and having sume papers to look 
over, and to set off early, I thought I might as 
well not go to bed at all.”’ 

Miss Woodley was pleased at the frank manner 
in which he made this confession, and could not 
resist the strong impulse to say, “ You have done 
just then, my Lord, like Miss Milner ; for she has 
not been in bed the whole night.” 

Miss Woodley spoke this in a negligent manner, 
and yet Lord Elmwood echoed back the words 
with solicitude: “Has not Miss Milner been in 
bed the whole night ?” 

“Jf she is up, why does she not come to take 
some coffee ?”’ said Sandford, as he began to pour 
it out. 

“ If rhe thoug] | it would be agreeable,” returned 
Miss Woodley, I dare say she would.” And 
she looked at Lord Elmwood while she spoke, 
though she did not absolutely address him ; but 
he made no reply. 

“ Agreeable |” returned Sandford, angrily: “ has 
she then a quarrel with anybody here? Or does 
she suppose anybody here bears enmity to her ? 
Is she not in peace and-charity ?” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Woodley; “that I am 
sure she is.” 

“Then bring her hither,” cried Sandford, 
Would she have the wickedness to 
imagine we are not all friends with her ?”’ 

Miss Woodley left the room, and found Miss 
Milner almost in despair, lest she should hear 
Lord Elmwooad’s carriage drive off before her 
friend’s return. 

“Did he send for me?’ were the words she 
uttered as soon as she saw her. 

“ Mr. Sandford did, in his presence,’’ returned 
Miss Woodley ; “and you may go with the utmost 
decorum, or I would not tell you so.” 

She required no protestations of this, but readily 
followed her beloved adviser, whose kindness never 
appeared in so amiable a light as at that moment. 

On entering the room, through all the dead 
white of her present complexion, she blushed to a 
erimsen. Lord Elmwood rose from his seat, and 
brought a chair for her to sit down, 

Sandford looked at her inquisitively, sipped his 
tea, and said, “He never made tea to his own 
liking.” 

_. Miss Milnertook a cup, but had scarcelystrength 


to hold it. 


It seemed but a very short time they were at 
breakfast, when the carriage, that was to take 
Lord. Elmwood away, drove to the door. Miss 


| Milner started at the sound: so did he ; but she 
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had nearly dropped her cup and saucer 3 on which 
Sandford took them out of her hand, saying,— 

“ Perhaps you had rather have coffee 1’ 

Her lips moved, but he could not hear what she 
said. 

A servant came in, and told Lord Elmwood, 
‘‘ The carriage was at the door.” 

He replied, “ Very well.” But though he had 
breakfasted, he did not attempt to move. 

At last, rising briskly, as if it was necessary to 
go in haste when he did go, he took up his hat, 
which he had brought with him into the room, and 
was turning to Miss Woodley to take his leave, 
when Sandford cried, “My Lord, you are in a 
great hurry.” And then, as if he wished to give 
poor Miss Milner every moment he could, added 
(looking about), “I don’t know where I have 
laid my gloves.” 

Lord Elmwood, after repeating to Miss Woodley 
his Jast night’s farewell, now went up to Miss 
Milner, and taking one of her hands, again held 
it between his, but still without speaking ; while 
she, unable to suppress her tears, as heretofore, 
suffered them to fall in torrents. 

“ What is all this?’ cried Sandford, going up 
to them in anger. 

They neither of them replied, or changed their 
situation. 

“ Separate this moment,” cried Sandford, “ or 
resolve to be separated only by—death.” 

The commanding and awful manner in which 
he spoke this sentence, made them both turn to 
him in amazement, and, as it were, petrified with 
the s:nsation his words had caused. 

He left them fora moment, and going to a small 
book-case in one corner of the room, took out 
of it a book, and, returning with it in his hand, 
said, 

“ Lord Elmwood, do you love this woman ?”’ 

“ More than my life,” he replied, with the most 
heartfelt accents. 

He then turned to Miss Milner :-—* Can you 
say the saine by him ?” 

She spread her hands over her eyes, and ex- 
claimed, “ Oh, heavens !” . 

“T believe you can say so,” returned Sandford ; 
“and in the name of God, and your own happi- 
neas, since this is the state of you both, let me 
put it out of your power to part.” 

Lord Elinwood gazed at him with wonder, and 
yet as if enraptured by the sudden change this 
conduct gave to his prospects. 

She sighed with a kind of trembling ecstacy ; 
while Sandford, with all the dignity of his official 
character, delivered these words :— 

“My Lord, while I thought my counsel might 
save you from the worst of misfortunes, conjugal 
strife, I importuned you hourly, and set forth 
your danger in the light it appeared tome. But 
though old, and a priest, I can submit to think I 
have been in an error; and I now firmly believe 
it is for the welfare of you both to become man 
and wife. My Lord, take this woman’s marriage- 
vows—you can ask no fairer promises of her re- 
form—she can give you none half so sacred, half 
so binding ; and I see by her looks that she will 
mean to keep them. And, my dear,” continued 
he, addressing himself to her, “ act but under the 
dominion of those vows towards a husband of sense 
and virtue®like hitn, and you will be all that I, 
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himself, or even Heaven can desire. 





Now, then, 


| Lord Elmwood, this moment give her up for ever, 


I can nc Bs nana i ee 


or this moment constrain her with the rites which 
I shall perform, by such ties from offending you, 
as she shall not dare to violate.” 

Lord Elmwood struck his forehead in doubt and 
agitation ; but, still holding her hand, he cried, 
et cannot part from her.” Then feeling this 
reply as equivocal, he fell upon his knees, and 
said, “ Will you pardon my hesitation? And will 

ou, in marriage, show me that tender Jove you 
have not shown me yet? Will you, in possessing 
all my affections, bear with all my infirmities ?” 

She raised him from her feet, and by the ex- 
pression of her countenance, by the tears that 
bathed his hands, gave him confidence. 

He turned to Sandford ; then placing her by his 
own side, as the form of matrimony requires, gave 
this for a sign to Sandford that he should begin 
the ceremony. On which he opened his book, 
and—married them. 

With voice and manners s0 serious, 80 solemn, 
and so fervent, he performed these holy rites, that 
every idea of jest, or even of lightness, was absent 
from the mind of the whole party present. 

Miss Milner, covered with shame, sunk on the 
bosom of Miss Woodley. 

When the ring was wanting, Lord Elmwood 
supplied it with one from his own hand ; but 
throughout all the rest of the ceremony he appeared 
lost in zealous devotion to Heaven. Yet no sooner 
was it finished than his thoughts descended to this 
world. He embraced his bride with all the trans- 
port of the fondest, happiest bridegroom, and in 
raptures called her by the endearing name of 
4 wife.” 

‘‘ But still, my Lord,” cried Sandford, “ you 
are only married by your own church and con- 
science, not by your wife's, or by the law of the 
land ; and Ict me advise you not to defer that 
marriage long, lest in the time you should disagree, 
and she refuse to become your legal spouse.’’ 

“T think there is danger,” returned Lord Elm- 
wood, “and therefore our second marriage must 
take place to-morrow.” 

To this the ladies objected ; and Sandford was 
to fix their second wedding-day, as he had done 
their first. He, after consideration, gave them 
four days. 

Miss Woodley then recollected (for every one 
else had forgot it) that the carriage was still at 
the door to convey Lord Elmwood far away. It 
was of course dismissed ; and one of those great 
incidents of delight which Miss Milner that 
morning tasted was to look out of the window, 
and see this very carriage drive from the door 
unoccupied. 

Never was there a more rapid change from 
despair to happiness—to happiness perfect and 
supreme—than was that which Miss Milner and 
Lord Elmwood experienced in one single hour. 

The few days that intervened between this and 
their second marriage were passed in the delight- 
ful care of preparing for that happy day,—yet, 
with all its delights, inferior to the first, when 
every unexpected joy was doubled by the once 
expected sorrow. 

Nevertheless, on that first wedding-day, that 
oyful day, which restored her lost lover to her 


hopes: again—even on that very daly, after the 


‘éthe end, of sorrows—all exquisite 
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sacred ceremony was over, Miss Milner (with all | 
the fears, the tremours, the superstition of her 
sex), felt an excruciating shock, when, looking on | 
the ring Lord Elmwood had put upon her finger, 
in haste, when he married her, she perceived it 
was—a mourning ring. } 





CHAPTER XXX. . 


Nor any event throughout life can arrest the 
reflection of a thoughtful mind more powerfully, 
or leave a more lasting impression, than that of 
returning to a place after a few years’ absence, | 
and observing an entire alteration, in respect to 
all the persons who once formed the neighbour- 
hood :—to find that many, who but a few years 
before were left in_their bloom of youth and health, 
are dead—to find that children left at school are 
married and have children of their own—that 
some who were left in riches are reduced to 
poverty—that others who were in poverty are 
become rich ;—to find those once renowned for 
virtue now detested for vice—roving husbands 
grown constant—constant husbands become rovers 
—the firmest friends changed to the most impla- 
cable enemies—beauty faded ;—in a word, every 
change to demonstrate, that 


“ All is transitory on this side the grave.” 


Guided by a wish that the reflecting reader may 
experience the sensation which an attention to 
circumstances like these must excite, he is desired 
to imagine seventeen years elapsed since he has 
seen or heard of any of those persons who, in the 
foregoing part of this narrative, have been intro- 
duced to his acquaintance ; and then, supposing 
himself at the period of those seventeen years, 
follow the sequel of their history. 

To begin with the first female object of this 
story :—The beautiful, the beloved Miss Milner— 
she is no longer beautiful—no longer beloved~-no 
longer—tremble while you read it !—no longer— 
virtuous. 

Dorriforth, the pious, the good, the tender 
Dorriforth, is become a hard-hearted tyrant ;— 
the compassionate, the feeling, the just Lord Elm- | 
wood, an example of implacable rigour and in- | 
justice. , | 

Miss Woodley is grown old, but less with years 
than grief. 


The boy, Rushbrook, is become a man; and. |} 


the apparent heir of Lord Elmwood's fortune ; 
while his own daughter, his only child by his once 
adored Miss Milner, he refuses ever to see again, 
in vengeance to her mother’s crimes. 

The least wonderful change is, the death of Mrs. 
Horton. Except , 

Sandford, who remains much the same as here- 
tofore. 

We left Lady Elmwood at the summit of human 
happiness—a loving and beloved bride. We now 
find her upon her death-bed. : 

At thirty-five, her “ course was run ;” a course 
full of perils, of hopes, of fears, of joys, and, at 
theix kind, 
— exquisite were the feelings of her susceptible | 

eart, ae ' 

At the commencement of this story, her father |} 
is described in the last moments of his life, with | 
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all his cares fixed upon her, his only child. How 
vain these cares ! bow vain every precaution that 
was taken for her welfare! She knows, she re- 
flects upon this; and yet, impelled by that in- 
stinctive power which actuates a parent, Lady 
Elmwood on her dying day has no worldly sca 
but that of the future happiness of an only child. 
To every other prospect in her view, “ Thy will 
be done !’’ is her continual exclamation ; but 
where the misery of her daughter presents itself, 
the expiring penitent would there combat the will 
of Heaven. 

To detail the progression by which vice gains a 
predominancy in the heart may bea useful lesson ; 
but it is one so little to the gratification of most 
readers, that the degrees of misconduct by which 
Lady Elmwood fell are not meant to be related 
here ; but instead of picturing every occasion of 
her fall, to come briefly to the events that followed. 

There are, nevertheless, some articles under 
the former class, which ought not to be entirely 
omitted. 

Lord Elmwood, after four years’ enjoyment of 
the most perfect happiness that marriage could 
give—after becoming the father of a beautiful 
daughter, whom he loved with a tenderness almost 
equal to his love of her mother—was under the 
indispensable necessity of leaving them both for a 
time, in order to rescue from the depredation of 
his own steward his very large estates in the 
West Indies. His voyage was tedious ; his resi- 
dence there, from various accidents, was pro- 
longed from time to time, till near three years 
had at length passed away. Lady Elmwood, at 
first only unhappy, became at last provoked ; and 
giving way to that irritable disposition which she 
had so seldom governed, resolved, in spite of his 
injunctions, to divert the melancholy hours caused 
by his absence, by mixing in the gay circles of 
London. 

Lord Elmwood at this time, and for many 
months before, had been detained abroad by a 
severe and dangerous illness, which a too cautious 
fear of her uneasiness had prompted him to con- 
ceal; and she received his frequent apologies 
for not returning with a suspicion and resent- 
ment they were calculated, but not intended, to 
inspire. 

To violent anger succeeded a degree of indif- 
ference still more fatal. Lady Elmwood’s heait 
was not formed for such a state : there, where all 
the tumultuous passions harboured by turns, one 
among them soon found the means to occupy all 
vacancies,—a passion, commencing innocently, 
but terminating in guilt. The dear object of her 
fondest, her truest affections, absent, far off ; those 
affections painted the time so irksome that was 
past, 80 wearisome that which was still to come, 
that she flew from the present tedious solitude to 
the dangerous society of one whose mind, depraved 
by fashionable vices, could not repay her for a 
moment's loss of him whose felicity she destroyed, 
whose dishonour she accomplished. Or if the 
delirium gave her a moment’s recompense, what 
were her sufferings, her remorse, when she was 


awakened from the fleeting joy, by the arrival of 


her husband! Happy, transporting would have 
been that arrival but a few months sooner! As 
it would then have been unbounded happiness, it 


was now——~but language affords no word that can 
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describe Lady Elmwood’s sensations, on being told 
her lord was arrived, and that necessity alone had 
so long delayed his return. 

Guilty, but not hardened in her guilt, her pangs, 
her shame, were the more excessive. She fled 
from the place at his approach ; fied from his 
house, never again to return to a habitation where 
he was the master. She did not, however, elope 
with her paramour, but escaped to shelter herself 
in the most dreary retreat ; where she partook of 
no one comfort from society, or from life, but 
the still unremitting friendship of Miss Woodley. 
Even her infant daughter she left behind, nor 
would allow herself the consolation of her innocent, 
though reproachful smiles. She left Ler in her 
father’s house, that she might be under his vir- 
tuous protection ; parted with her, as she thought, 
for ever, with all the agonies with which mothers 
part from their infant children: and yet those 
agonies were still more poignant on beholding the 
child sent after her, as the perpetual outcast of its 
father. 

Lord Elmwood’s love to his wife had been 
extravagant : the effect of his hate was the same. 
Beholding himself separated from her by a barrier 
not ever to be removed, he vowed, in the deep 
torments of his revenge, never to be reminded of 
her by one individual object ; much less by one so 
near to her as her child. To bestow upon that 
child his affections, would be, he imagined, still, in 
some sort, to divide them with the mother. Firm 
in his resolution, the beautiful Matilda was, at the 
age of six years, sent out of her father’s house ; 
and received by her mother with all the tender- 
ness, but with all the anguish, of those parents, 
who behold their offspring visited by the punish- 
ment due only to their own offences, 

While this rigid act was executing by Lord 
Elmwood’s agents at his command, himself was 
engaged jn an affair of still weightier importance 
—thiat of life or death. He determined upon his 
own death, or the death of the man who had 
wounded his honour and destroyed his happiness. 
A duel with his old antagonist was the result of 
this determination : nor was the Duke of Avon 
(who before the decease of his father and eldest 
brother was Lord Frederick Lawnley) averse from 
giving him all the satisfaction he required ; for it 
was no other than he, whose passion for Lady 
Elmwood had still subsisted, and whose address in 
gallantry left no means unattempted for the suc- 
cess of his designs—no other than he (who, next 
to Lord Elmwood, had been of all her lovers the 
most favoured) to whom Lady Elmwood sacrificed 
her own and her hushand’s future peace, and thus 
gave to his vanity a prouder triumph than if she 
had never bestowed her hand in marriage on 
another. This triumph, however, was but short : 
a month only, after the return of Lord Elmwood, 
the Duke was called upon to answer for his guilt, 
and was left on the ground where they met, so 
defaced with scars, as never again to endanger the 
honour of a husband. As Lord Elmwood was 
inexorable to all accommodation, their engage- 
ment had continued for a long space of time ; nor 
could anything but the assurance that his opponent 
was slain have at last torn him from the field, || 
though himself was dangerously wounded. 

Yet even during the period of his danger, while 
for days h@ lay in the continual expectation of his 
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own dissolution, not all the entreaties of his dearest, 
most intimate, and most respected friends, could 
prevail upon him to pronounce forgiveness of his 
wife, or to suffer them to bring his daughter to 
him for his last blessing. 

Lady Elmwood, who was made acquainted with 
the minutest circumstance as it passed, appeared 
to wait the news of her husband’s decease with 
patience : but upon her brow and in every linea- 
ment of her face was marked, that his death was 
an event she would not for a day survive ; and she 
would have left her child an orphan, in such a 
case, to have followed Lord Elmwood to the tomb. 
She was prevented the trial: he recovered ; and 
from the ample vengeance he had obtained upon 
the irresistible person of the Duke, he seemed, in 
a short time, to regain his tranquillity, 

He recovered, but Lady Elmwood fell sick and 
languished. Possessed of youth to struggle with 
her woes, she still lingered on, till near ten years’ 
decline had brought her to that period, with which 
the reader is now to be presented. 


—_o——— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


In a lonely country on the borders of Scotland, 
a single house, by the side of a dreary heath, was 
the residence of the once gay, volatile Miss Milner. 
In a large gloomy apartment of this solitary habi- 
tation (the windows of which scarcely rendered the 
light accessible) was laid upon her death-bed the 
once lovely Lady Elmwood—pale, half-suffocated 
from the loss of breath ; yet her senses perfectly 
clear and collected, which served but to sharpen 
the anguish of dying. 

In one corner of the room, by the side of an 
old-fashioned settee, kneels Miss Woodley, praying 
most devoutly for her still beloved friend, but in 
vain endeavouring to pray composedly : floods 
of tears pour down her furrowed cheeks, and 
frequent sobs of sorrow break through each pious 
ejaculation. 

Close by her mother’s side, one hand supporting 
her head, the other drying from her face the cold 
dew of death, behold Lady Elmwood’s daughter— 
Lord Elmwood’s daughter too ; yet he is far away, 
negligent of what either suffers. Lady Elmwood 
turns to her often, and attempts an embrace, but 
her feeble arms forbid, and they fall motionless. 
The daughter, perceiving these ineffectual efforts, 
has her whole face convulsed with grief : she kisses 
her mother ; holds her to her bosom ; and hangs 
upon her neck, as if she wished to cling there, not 
to be parted even by the grave. 

On the other side of the bed sits Sandford, his 
hairs grown white, his face wrinkled with age, his 
heart the same as ever—the reprover, the enemy 
of the vain, the idle, and the wicked, but the friend 
and comforter of the forlorn and miserable. 

Upon those features where sarcasm, reproach, 
and anger dwelt, to threaten and alarm the sinner, 
mildness, tenderness, and pity beamed, to support 
and console the penitent. Compassion changed 
his language, and softened all those harsh tones 
that used to denounce perdition. 

Jn the name of God,” said he to Lady Elm- 
wood— of that God who suffered for you, and, 
suffering, knew and pitied all our weaknesses—by 
Him who bas given his word to takecompassion 
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on the sinner’s tears, 1 bid you hope for mercy. 
By that innocence in which you once lived, be | 
comforted ; by the sorrows you have known since | 
‘hicel degradation, hope, that in some measure, at _ 
east, you have atoned; by the sincerity that 

shone upon your youthful face when I joined your | 
hand, and those thousand virtues you have since 
given proofs of, trust, that you were not born to 

die the death of the wicked.” | 

As he spoke these words of consolation, her 
trembling hand clasped his—her dying eyes darted 
a ray of brightness—but her failing voice endea- 
voured in vain to articulate. At length, fixing 
her looks upon. her daughter as their last dear 
object, she was just understood to utter the word, | 
“ Father.” 

“I understand you,” replied Sandford ; “and 
by all that influence I ever had over him, by my 
prayers, my tears,” and they flowed as he spoke, 
“ T will implore him to own his child.” 

She could now only smile in thanks. 

“ And if I should fail,” continued he, “yet while 
I live she shall not want a friend or protector—all 
an old man, like me, can answer for ” here his 
grief interrupted him. 

Lady Elmwood was sufficiently sensible of his 
words and their import to make a sign as if she 
wished to embrace him; but, finding her life 
leaving her fast, she reserved this last token of 
love for her daughter : with a struggle she lifted 
herself from her pillow, clung to her child, and 
died in her arms. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Lorp EL_mwoop was by nature, and more from 
education, of a serious, thinking, and philosophic 
turn of mind. His religious studies had completely 
taught him to consider this world but as a passage 
to another ; to enjoy with gratitude what Heaven 
in its bounty should bestow, and to bear with sub- 
mission whatever in its vengeance it might inflict. 
In a greater degree than most people he practised 
this doctrine: and as soon as the shock which 
he received from Lady Elmwood’s infidelity was 
abated, an entire calmness and resignation ensued ; 
but still of that sensible and feeling kind, that 
could never suffer him to forget the happiness he 
had lost: and it was this sensibility which urged 
him to fly from its more keen recollection ; and 
which he avowed as the reason why he would 
never permit Lady Elmwood, or even her child, 
to be named in his hearing. But this injunction 
(which all his friends, and even the servants in the 
house who attended his person, had received,) was, 
by many people, suspected rather to proceed from 
his resentment than his tenderness: nor did he 
deny that resentment co-operated with. his pru- 
dence ; for prudence he called it, not to remind 
himself of happiness he could never taste again, 
and of ingratitude that might impel him to hatred : 
and prudence he called it, not to form another 
attachment near to his heart, more especially so | 
near as a parent’s, which might again expose him | 
fy all the torments of ingratitude from an object | 
whom he affectionately loved. * . bac 

Upon these principles he adopted the unshaken | 
resolution never to acknowledge Lady Matilda as | 
his child ; or, acknowledging her as such, never to |! 
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see, to hear of, or take one concern whatever in 
her fate and fortune. The death of her mother 
3 a favourable time, had he been so 
inelined, to have recalled thie declaration which 
he had solemnly and repeatedly made. She was 
now destitute of the protection of hex other parent, 
and it became his duty, at least, to provide her a 
guardian, if he did not choose to: take that tender 
title upon himself: but to mention either the 
mother or child to Lord Elmwood was an equal 
’ offence, and prohibited in the strongest terms to 
all his friends and household ; and as he was 
an excellent good master, a sincere friend, and a 
most generous patron, not one ofgris acquaintance 


' or dependants was hardy enough to incur his 


' certain displeasure, which was always violent to 
' excess, by even the official intelligence of Lady 
' Elmwood’s death. 


Sandford himself, intimidated through age, or 


_ by the austere and morose manners which Lord 


Elmwood had of late years evinced—Sandford 
wished, if possible, that some other would under- 
take the dangerous task of recalling to his memory 
there ever was such a person as his wife. He 
advised Miss Woodley to write a proper letter to 
him on the subject; but she reminded him that 
such a step would be more perilous to her than to 


‘any other person, as she was the most destitute 


|| also. to venture, at the same time, to keep the 





every support but through himself, that idea might 
| 


being on earth, without the benevolence of Lord 
Elmwood. The death of her aunt, Mrs. Horton, 
had left her solely relying on the bounty of Lady 
Elmwood, and now her death had left her totally 
depenuent upon the Earl; for Lady Elmwood, 
though she had separate effects, had long before 
her demise declared it was not her intention to 
leave a sentence behind her in the form of a will. 
She had no will, she said, but what she would 
wholly submit to Lord Elmwood ; and, if it were 
even his will that her child should live in poverty, 
as well as banishment, it should be so. But, per- 
haps, in this implicit submission to him, there was 
a distant hope that the necessitous situation of his 
daughter might plead more forcibly than his 
parental love; and that knowing her bereft of 


form some little tie between them, and be at least 
a token of the relationship. 

But as Lady Elmwood anxiously wished this 
principle upon which she acted should be con- 
cealed from his suspicion, she included her friend, 
Miss Woodley, in the same fate; and thus the 
only persons dear to her she left, but at Lord 
Elmwood’s pleasure, to be preserved from perish- 
ing in want. Her child was too young to advise 
her on this subject, her friend too disinterested ; 
and at this moment they were both without the 
smallest means of subsistence, except through the 
justice or compassion of Lord Elmwood. Sand- 
ford had, indeed, promised his protection to the 
daughter ; but his liberality had no other source 
than from his patron, with whom he still lived as 
usual, except during part of the winter, when the 
Earl resided in town: he then mostly stole a visit 


| to Lady Elmwood. On this last visit he staid to 


see her buried. 

_. After some mature deliberations, Sandford was 
now preparing to go to Lord Elmwood, at his house 
in town, and there to deliver himself the news 
that must sooner or later be told; and hé meant 
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59 
promise he had made to his dying Lady. But 
the news reached his Lordship before Sand- 
ford arrived: it was announced in the public 
papers, and by that means first came to his know- 
edge. 

e was breakfasting by himself, when the 
newspaper that first gave the intelligence of Lady 
Elmwood’s death was laid before him. The para- 
graph contained these words :-— ; 

“On Wednesday last died, at Dring Park, a 
village in Northumberland, the Right Honourable 
Countess Elmwood. This Lady, who has not been 
heard of for many years in the fashionable world, 
was a rich heiress, and of extreme beauty ; but 
although she received overtures from many men 
of the first rank, she preferred her guardian, the 
present Lord Elmwood (then Mr. Dorriforth) to 
them all; aud it is said their marriage was followed 
by an uncommon share of felicity, till his Lordship, 
going abroad, and remaining there some time, 
the consequences (to a most captivating young 
woman left without a protector) were such as to 
cause a separation on his return. Her Ladyship 





has left one child by the Earl, a daughter, aged | 


fifteen.” 

Lord Elmwood had so much feeling upon read- 
ing this, as to lay down the paper, and not take it 
up again for several minutes; nor did he taste his 
chotglae during this interval, but leaned his elbow 
on the table and rested his head upon his hand. He 
then rose up—walked two or three times across 
the room—sat down again—took up the paper— 
and read as usual. Nor let the vociferous mourner, 
or the perpetual weeper, here complain of his want 
of sensibility ; but let them remember that Lord 
Elmwood was a man—a man of understanding— 
of courage—of fortitude—above all, a man of the 
nicest. feelings ; and who shall say but that at the 
time he leaned his head upon his hand, and rose 
to walk away the sense of what he felt, he might 
not feel as much as Lady Elmwood did in her last 
moments ? 

Be this as it may, his susceptibility on the 
occasion was not suspected by any one—yet he 
passed that day the same as usual ; the next day 
too, and the day after. On the morning of the 
fourth, he sent for his steward to his study, and 
after talking of other business, said to him,— 

“ Ig it true that Lady Elmwood is dead ?” 

“ It is, my Lord.” 

His Lordship looked unusually grave, and at 
this reply fetched an involuntary sigh. 

“Mr. Sandford, my Lord,” continued the stew- 


ard, “sent me word of the news, but left it to | 
my own discretion, whether I would make your : 


Lordship acquainted with it or not: I let him 
know I declined.” 

“ Where is Sandford ?” asked Lord Elmwood. 

“He was with my Lady,” replied the steward. 

“ When she died ?” asked he. 

“ Yes, my Lord.” 

“Tam glad of it: he will see that everythin 
she desired is done. Sandford is a good man, an 
would be a friend to everybody.” 

“ He is a very good man, indeed, my Lord.” 

There was now a silence.—Mr. Giffard then, 
bowing, said, “Has your Lordship any further 
commands %” ; . 

“Write to Sandford,” said Lord Elmwood, 
hesitating &s he apoke, “and tell him to have 
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60 
everything performed as she desired. And who- 
ever she may have selected for the guardian of 
her child has my consent to act as such ; nor in 
one instance, where I myself am not concerned, 
shall I oppose her will.” The tears rushed into 
his eyes as he said this, and caused them to start 
in the steward’s: observing which, he sternly 
resumed,— 

“Do not suppose from this conversation that 
any of those resolutions I have long since taken 
are or will be changed: they are the same, and 
shall continue inflexible.” 

“I understand you, my Lord,” replied Mr. 
Giffard, “and that your express orders to me, as 
well as to every other person, remain just the 
same as formerly, never to mention this subject 
to you again,” 

“ They do, sir.” 

“ My Lord, I always obeyed you, and I hope 
T always shall.” 

“T hope so too,” he replied, in a threatening 
accent. ‘ Write to Sandford,” continued he, “ to 
let him know my pleasure, and that is all you 
have to do.” 

The steward bowed and withdrew. 

But before his letter arrived to Sandford, Sand- 
ford arrived in town ; and Mr. Giffard related, 
word for word, what had passed between him and 
his Lord. Upon every occasion, and upon every 
topic, except that of Lady Elmwood and her child, 
Sandford was just as free with Lord Elmwood as 
he had ever been; and as usual (after his inter- 
view with the ateward) went into his apartment 
without any previous notice. Lord Elmwood 
shook him by the hand, as upon all other meetings ; 
and yet, whether his fear suggested it or not, 
Sandford thought he appeared more cool and 
reserved with him than formerly. 

During the whole day, the slightest mention of 
Lady Elmwood, or of her child, was cautiously 
avoided ; and not till the evening, after Sandford 
had risen to retire, and had wished Lord Elmwood 
good night, did he dare to mention the ee 
He then, after taking leave, and going to the door, 
turned back and said, “ My Lord —~”’ 

It was easy to guess on what he was preparing 
to speak: his vuice failed, the tears began to 
trickle down his cheeks, he took out his handker- 
chief, and could proceed no farther. 

“TI thought,” said Lord Elmwood, angrily,—* I 
thought I had given my orders upon the subject : 
did not my steward write them to you ?” 

“He did, my Lord,” said Sandford, humbly ; 
“but I was set out before they arrived.” 

“ Has he not told you my mind then ?” cried he, 
more angrily still. 

“ He has,” replied Sandford. “ But——” 

* But what, sir?” cried Lord Elmwood. 

“Your Lordship,” continued Sandford, “ was 
mistaken in supposing that Lady Elmwood left a 
will. She left none.” 

“ No will! no will at all!’ returned he, sur- 
prised. 

“No, my Lord,’’ answered Sandford: “she 
wished everything to be as you willed.” 

: . a left me all the trouble, then, you mean ?”. 
om INO 
persons whom she has left behind her, to hope for 

your protection.” | 

© And who are those two!” cried Ht hastily. 
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; great deal: for his sake alone his daughter died 
t trouble, sir; for there are but two — 

















«One, my Lord, I need not name: the other is 
Miss Woodley.” | 

There was a delicacy and humility in the man- | 
ner in which Sandford delivered this reply, that 
Lord Elmwood could not resent, and he only 
returned— 

“Miss Woodley—is she yet living ” 

“She is: I left her at the house I came | 
from.” 

“Well, then,” answered he, “you must see 
that my steward provides for those two persons, 
That care I leave to you; and should there be 
any complaints, on you they fall.” 

Sandford bowed, and was going. | | 

« And now,” resumed Lord Elmwood, in a more 
stern voice, ‘let me never hear again on this 
subject. You have here the power to act in 
regard to the persons you have mentioned ; and 
upon you their situation, the care, the whole 
management of them depends ; but be sure you 
never let them be named before me, from this 
moment.”’ 

“Then,” said Sandford, “as this must be the 
last time they are mentioned, I must now take 
the opportunity to disburden my mind of a 
charge ——” 

“What charge?” cried Lord Elmwood, mo- 
rosely, interrupting him. 

“ Though Lady Elmwood, my Lord, left no will 
behind her, she left a request.” 

“ A request!” said he, starting. “If it is for 
me to see her daughter, I tell you now, before you 
ask, that I will not grant it ; for, by Heaven (and 
he spoke and looked most solemnly), though I have 
no resentment against the innocent child, and wish 
her happy, yet I will never see her. Never, for 
her mother’s sake, suffer my heart again to be 
softened by an object I might dote upon. There- 
fore, sir, if that is the request, it is already 
answered: my will is fixed.” 

“The request, my Lord,” replied Sandford, 
(and he took out a pocket-book, from whence he |. 
drew several papers, ) “ is contained in this letter ; 
nor do I rightly know what its contents are ;” and 
he held it, timorously, out to him. 

“Is it Lady Elmwood’s writing ?” asked Lord 
Elmwood, extremely discomposed. 

“It is, my Lord: she wrote it a few days before 
she died, and enjoined me to deliver it to you, 
with my own hands.”’ c 

“1 refuse to read it,” cried he, putting it from 
him, and trembling while he did so. 

‘She desired me,” said Sandford (still present- 
ing the letter), “to conjure you to read it—for her 
father's sake.” 

Lord Elmwood took it instantly. But as soon as 
it was in his hand, he seemed distressed to know 
what he should do with it—in what place to go | 
and read it—or how to fortify himself against its 
contents. He appeared ashamed, too, that he had | 
been so far prevailed upon ; and said, by way of | 
excuse,— | | 

“ For Mr. Milner’s sake I would do much; nay, | 
anything but that to which I have just now sworn | 
never to consent. For his sake I have borne a | 


my wife. You know, no other motive than respect 
for him prevented my divorce. Pray (and he |] 
hesitated), was she buried by him?” — 3 } 

“No, my Lord: she expressed no such desire; | 
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| and as that was the case, I did not think it neces- 
to carry the corpse so far.” 

t the word corpse, Lord Elmwood shrunk, and 
| looked shocked beyond measure; but, recoverin 
himself, said, “I am sorry for it ;—for he lov 
her sincerely, if she did not love him—and I wish 
they had been buried together.” 

“It is not, then, too late,” said Sandford, and 
was going on, but the other interrupted him. 

“ No, no—we will have no disturbing of the 
dead.” 

“ Read her letter, then,” said Sandford, “and 
bid her rest in peace.” 

‘If it is in my power,” returned he, “to grant 
what she asks, I will; but if her demand is what 
I apprehend, I cannot—I will not—bid her rest 
by complying. You know my resolution—my 
disposition—and take care how you provoke me. 
You may do an injury to the very person you are 
seeking to befriend: the very maintenance I mean 
to allow her daughter, I can withdraw.”’ 

Poor Sandford, all alarmed at this menace, 
replied with energy, “My Lord, unless you begin 
| the subject, I never shall presume to mention it 
again.” 

“ [ take you at your word; and in consequence 
of that, but of that alone, we are friends. Good 
night, sir.” 

Sandford bowed with humility, and they went 
to their separate bedchambers. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Arter Lord Elmwood had retired into his 
chamber, it was some time before he read the 
letter Sandford had given him. He first walked 
backwards and forwards in the room; he then 
began to tuke off some part of his dress, but he did 
it slowly, At length he dismissed his valet, and, 
sitting down, took the letter from his pocket. He 
looked at the seal, but not at the direction; for he 
seemed to dread seeing Lady Elmwood’s hand- 
writing. He then laid it on the table, and began 
again to undress. He did not proceed, but, taking 
up the letter quickly (with a kind of effort in 
making the resolution), broke it open. These 
were its contents: 


“ My Lord, 

“ Who writes this letter I well know—I well 
know to whom it is addressed—I feel with the 
most powerful force both our situations; nor 
should I dare to offer you even this humble peti- 
tion, but that at the time you receive it, there will 
be no such person as I am in existence. 

“ For myself, then, all concern will be over ; but 
there is a care that pursues me to the grave, and 
threatens my want of repose even there. 

“T leave a child: I will not call her mine— 
that has undone her : I will not call her yours— 
that will be of no avail. I present her before you 
as the grand-daughter of Mr. Milner. Oh! do 
not refuse an asylum, even in your own house, 
to the destitute offspring of your friend—the last 
{| and only remaining branch of his family. 

Receive her into your household, be her con- 
dition there ever so abject. I cannot write dis- 
|| tinctly what I would—my senses are not impaired, 
{| but the powers of expression are. The complaint 
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of the unfortunate child in the Scriptures (a leason 
I have studied), has made this wish cling so fast 
to my heart, that, without the distant hope of its 
being fulfilled, death would have more terrors than 
my weak mind could support. 

“66 f will goto my father. How many servanis 
live in my father’s house, and are fed with plenty, 
while I starve in a foreign land!” 

“I do not ask a parent's festive rejoicing at her 
approach—I do not even ask her father to behold 
her ; but let her live under his protection. For 
her grandfather’s sake do not refuse this—to the 
child of his child, whom he entrusted to your care 
—do not refuse it. 

“Be her host ; I remit the tie of being her 
parent. Never see her—but let her sometimes 
live under the same roof with you. 

“Jt is Miss Milner, your ward, to whom you 
never refused a request, who supplicates you—not 
now for your nephew, Rushbrook, but for one so 
much more dear that a denial—She dares not 
suffer her thoughts to glance that way—she will 
hope—and in that hope bids you farewell, with all 
the love she ever bore you. 

“Farewell, Dorriforth. Farewell, Lord Elm- 
wood—and before you throw this letter from you 
with contempt or anger, cast your imagination into 
the grave where I am lying. Reflect upon all the 
days of my past life—the anxious moments I have 
known, and what has been their end. Behold me, 
also: in my altered face there is no anxiety—no 
joy or sorrow—all is over. My whole frame is 
motionless—my heart beats nomore. Look at my 
horrid habitation, too,—and ask yourself whether 

I am an object of resentment.” 


While Lord Elmwood read this letter, it trem- 
bled in his hand : he once or twice wiped the tears 
from his eyes as he read, and once laid the letter 
down for a few minutes. At its conclusion, the 
tears flowed fast down his face: but he seemed 
both ashamed and angry they did, and was going 
to throw the paper upon the fire. He, however, 
suddenly checked his hand ; and, putting it hastily 
into his pocket, went to bed. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THe next morning, when Lord Elmwood and 
Sandford met at breakfast, the latter was pale with 
fear for the success of Lady Elmwood’s letter : 
the Earl was pale too, but there was besides upon 
his face something which evidently marked he 
was displeased. Sandford observed it, and was 
all humbleness, both in his words and looks, in 
order to soften him. 

As soon as the breakfast was: removed, Lord 
Elmwood drew the letter from his pocket, and, 
holding it towards Sandford, said,— 

“That may be of more value to you than it is 
to me ; therefore I give it you.” 

Sandford called up a look of surprise, as if he 
did not know the letter again. 

“«°T is Lady Elmwood’s letter,’ said Lord 
Elmwood, “and I return it to you for two. 
reasons.” 

Sandford took it, and, putting it up, asked fear- 
fully, « wh&t those two reasons were.” | 
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“ First,” anid he, “ because I think it is a relic 
you inay like to preserve. My second reason is, 
that you may show it to her daughter, and let her 
know why, and on what conditions, I grant her 
mother’s request.” 

* You do then grant it?” cried Sandford, joy- 
fully: “I thank you—you are kind—you are 





| eonsiderate.” 
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* Be not hasty in your gratitude : you may have 
cause to recall it.” 

“J know what you have said,” replied Sand- 
ford : “ you have said you grant Lady Elmwood’s 
request—you cannot recall these words, nor I my 
gratitude.” 

“Do you know what her request is?” re- 
turned he. 

“Not exactly, my Lord: I told you before I 
did not ; but it is, no doubt, something in favour 
of her child.’ 

“T think not,” he replied. Such as it is, 
however, I grant it ; but in the strictest sense of 
the word—no farther—and one neglect of my 
commands releases me from this promise totally.” 

“ We will take care, sir, not to disobey them.” 

“Then listen to what they are; for to you I 
give the charge of delivering them again. Lady 
4Imwood has petitioned me, in the name of her 
father (a name I reverence), to give his grandchild 
the sanction of my protection ;—in the literal 
sense, to suffer that she may reside at one of my 
seats ; dispensing, at the same time, with my ever 
seeing her.” 

“And you will comply ?” 

“] will, till she encroaches on this concession, 
and dares to hope for a greater ;—I will, while 
she avoids my sight, or the giving me any remem- 
brance of her. But if, whether by design or by 
accident, I ever see or hear from her, that mo- 
ment my compliance to her mother’s supplication 
ceases, and I abandon her once more.” 

Sandford sighed. Lord Elmwood continued,— 

“Tam glad her request stopped where it did. 
I would rather comply with her desires than not ; 
and T rejoice they are such as I can grant with 
ease and honour to myself. I am seldom now at 
Elmwood Castle: let her daughter gothere. The 
few weeks or months I am down in the summer, 
she may easily, in that extensive house, avoid me: 
while she does, she lives in security—when she 
does not—you know my resolution.” 

Sandford bowed :—the Earl resumed,— 


“Nor can it be a hardship to obcy this com- | 


mand: she cannot lament the separation from a 
parent whom she never knew——” Sandford 
was going eagerly to prove the error of that asser- 
tion ; but he prevented him, by saying, “In a 
word ~ without farther argument—if she obeys me 
in this, I will provide for her as my daughter 
during my life, and leave her a fortune at my 
death ; but if she dares.—~” 

Sandford interrupted the menace prepared for 
utterance, saying, “ And you still mean, I suppose, 
to make Mr. Rushbrook your heir?” 

“Have you not heard me say 80? And do you 
imagine [ have changed my determination ¢ I arr. 
gives to alter my resolutions, Mr. Sandford’ 
Icthought you knew I was not: besides, will 


Could anything but a son have preserved my 
title!” ™ 
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“Then it is yet possible-—” ig 

“ By marrying again, you mean t—No—no—I 
have had enough of marriage ; and Henry Rush- 
brook I shall leave my heir. Therefore, sir ——~” i 

“‘My Lord, I do not presume——” _ 

“Do not, Sandford, and we may still be good 
friends. But I am not to be controlled as for- 
merly : my temper is changed of late—changed 
to what it was originally, till your religious pre- 
cepts reformed it. You may remember how 
troublesome it was to conquer my stubborn dis- 
position in my youth : then, indeed, you did; but 
in my more advanced age, you will find the task 
too difficult.” », 

Sandford again repeated, “ He should not pre- 
sume ——”” 

To which Lord Elmwood again made answer, 
“Do not, Sandford ;” and added, “ for I have a 
sincere regard for you, and should be loath, at 
these ycars, to quarrel with you seriously.” 

Sandford turned away his head, to conceal his 
feelings. 

“Nay, if we do quarrel,” continued Lord Elm- 
wood, “ you know it must be your own fault ; and 
as this is a theme the most likely of any—nay, the 
only one on which we can have a difference (such 
as we cannot forgive), take care never from this 
day to renew it. Indeed, that of itself would be 
an offence I could not pardon. I have been clear 
and explicit in all I have said ; there can be no 
fear of mistaking my meaning; therefore, all 
future explanation is unnecessary ; nor will I 
permit a word, or a hint on the subject from 
any one, without showing my resentment even 
to the hour of my death.” He was going out of 
the room. 

“ But before we bid adieu to the subject for 
ever, my Lord—thcre was another person whom 
I named to you——’’ 

“To you mean Miss Woodley? Oh, by all 
means let her live at Elmwood House too. On 
consideration, I have no objection to see Miss 
Woodley at any time : I shall be glad to see her. 
Do not let her be frightened at me: to her I shall 
be the same that I have always been.” 

“She is a good woman, my Lord,” cried Sand- 
ford, delighted. 

“ You need not tell me that, Mr. Sandford : I 
know her worth.’’ And he left the room... 

Sandford, to relieve Miss Woodley and her 
lovely charge from the suspense in which he had 
left them, prepared to set off for their habitation, 
and meant himself to conduct them from thence 
to Elmwood Castle, and appoint some retired part 
of it for Lady Matilda, against the annual visit 
which her father should pay there. To confirm 
this caution, before he left London, Giffard, the 
steward, took an an to wait upon him, | 
and let him know that his Lord bad acquainted 
him with the consent he had sabi for his daughter 
to be admitted at Elmwood Castle, and upon what 
restrictions ; that he had farther uttered the se- 
verest threats, should these restrictions ever be | 
infringed, Sandford thanked Giffard for his | 
friendly information. It served him as a second 
warning of the circumspection that was neces- 
sary ; and having taken. leave of his friend and 


live in the smoke of London,” he set out for the | 
North, é a a | Ce 
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Sandford 


deis suncormary te to say with what joy Sar 
was received by ay ih and the haplees 


danghter of Lady Elmwood, even before he told 


biserrand. They both loved him sincerely ; more 


especially Lady Matilda, whose forlorn state, and 
innocent sufferings, had ever excited his compas- 
sion, and caused im to treat her with affection, 
tenderness, and respect. She knew, too, how much 
he had been her mother’s friend ; for that she 


|| also loved him ; and for his being honoured with 
| the friendship of her father, she looked up to him 


with reverence. For Matilda (with an excellent 
understanding, a sedateness above her years, and 
having been early accustomed tothe private con- 
verse between Lady Elmwood and Miss Woodley), 
was perfectly acquainted with the whole fatal 
history of her mother ; and was, by her, taught 
the esteem and admiration of her father’s virtues 
which they 80 justly merited. 

Notwithstanding the joy of Mr. Sandford’s pre- 
sence, once more to cheer their solitary dwelling, 
no sooner were the first kind greetings over than 
the dread of what he might have to inform them 
of possessed poor Matilda and Miss Woodley so 

owerfully, that all their gladness was changed 
into affright. Their apprehensions were far more 
forcible than their curiosity : they dared not ask 
a question, and even began to wish he would con- 
tinue silent upon the subject on which they feared 
to listen. For near two hours he was so. At 
length, after a short interval from speaking (dur- 
ing which they waited with anxiety for what he 
might next say), he turned to Lady Matilda, and 
said. 

“ You do not ask for your father, my dear ?” 

‘J did not know it was proper,’’ she replied, 
timidly. 

“ It is always proper,” answered Sandford, “ for 
you to think of him, though he should never think 
on you.” 

She burst into tears, and said that she “ did 
think of him, but she felt an apprehension of men- 
tioning his name.’’ And she wept bitterly while 
she spoke. 

“ Do not think I reproved you,” said Sandford : 
“T only told you what was right.” 

“Nay,’’ said Miss Woodley, “she does not 
weep for that : she fears her father has not com- 
plied with her mother’ 8 request ; perhaps, not 
even read her letter.” 

“ Yes, he Aas read it,’’ returned Sandford. 

“Oh, heavens !’? exclaimed Matilda, clasping 
her hands together, and the tears falling still 
faster. 

“Do not be so much alarmed, my dear,’’ said 
Miss Woodley : “ you know we are pared for 
the worst ; and you know you smomnibed your mo- 
ther, whatever your fate should be, to submit with 
patience.” 

“ Yes,’’ replied Matilda ; “ and I am prepared 
for ever ything but my father’s refusal to my dear 
mother.” 

“Your father has not refused your mother's 

i esi replied Sandford. 

he was leaping from her seat in ecstacy. 

“ But,”’ continued he, “do you know what her 
request was ?”’ 

“ Not entirely,” replied Matilda ; “and since it 
is. granted, 1am careless. But she told me her 
letter concerned none but me.” 
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To explain perfectly to Matilda Lady Elmwood’s 
letter, and that she might perfectly understand 
upon what terms she was admitted into Elmwood 
Castle, Sandford now read the |< ‘ter to her, and 
repeated, as nearly as he cou. remember, the 
whole of the conversation that passed between 
Lord Elmwood and himself; not even sparing, 
through an erroneous delicacy, any of those threats 
her father had denounced, should she dare to trans- 
gress the limits he prescribed—nor did he try to 
soften, in one instance, a word he uttered. She lis- 
tened, sometimes with tears, sometimes with hope, 
but alw ays with awe, and with terror, to every sen- 
tence in which her father waa concerned. Onee she 
ealled him cruel—then exclaimed “ he was kind ;”’ 
but atthe end of Sandford’s intelligence, coneluded 
“that she was happy and grateful for the boon 
bestowed.”” Even lee mother had not a more 
exalted idea of Lord Elmwood’s worth than his 
daughter had formed ; and this little bounty just 
obtained would not have been greater in her mo- 
ther’s estimation than it was now in hers. Miss 
Woodley, too, smiled at the prospect before her : 
she esteemed Lord Elmwood beyond any mortal 
living : she was proud to hear what he had said 
in her praise, and overjoyed at the expectation of 
being once again in hts company ; painting at the 
same time a thousand bright hopes, from watching 
every emotion of his soul, and catching every 
proper occasion to excite or increase his paternal 
seutiments. Yet she had the prudence to conceal 
those vague hopes from his child, lest a disap- 
pointment might prove fatal ; and assuining a 
behaviour neither too much elated nor depressed, 
she advised that they should hope for the best, but 
yet, as usual, expect and prepare for the worst,— 
After taking measures for quitting their melan- | 
choly abode, within the fortnight they all departed 
for Elmwood Castle ; Matilda, Miss Woodley, and 
even Sandford, first visiting Lady Elmwood’s 
grave, and bedewi ing it with their tears, 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Ir was on a dark evening, in the month of 
March, that Lady Matilda, accompanied by Sand- 
ford and Miss Woodley, arrived at Elmwood 
Castle, the magnificent seat of her father. Sand- 
ford chose the evening, rather to steal into the 
house privately, than by any appearance of parade 
to suffer Lord Elmwood to be reminded of their 
arrival by the public prints, or by any other acci- 
dent. Nor would he give the neighbours or ser- 
vants reason to suppose the daughter of their | 
Lord was admitted into his house in any other 
situation than that in which she really was permit- | 
ted to be there. 

As the porter opened the gates of the avenue to 
the carriage that brought them, Matilda felt an 
awful and yet gladsome sensation, which no terms 
can describe. As she entered the door of the 
mansion, this sensation increased—-and as she 
passed along the spacious hall, the splendid stair- 
case, and many stately apartments, wonder, with. 
a crowd of the tenderest, yet most afflicting senti- 
ments, rushed to her heart. She gazed with asto- 
nishment ! she reflected with still more. 

“ And is my father the master of this house 1” 
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she cried——“ and was my mother once the mistress 
of this castle!” Here tears relieved her from 
a part of that burden which was before insup- 
portable. 

“ Yes,” replied Sandford, “and you are the 
mistress of it now till your father arrives.” 

“ Gond Heaven !’’ exclaimed she, “and will 
he ever arrive? And shall I live to sleep under 
the same roof with my father?” 

“ My dear,” replied Miss Woodley, “ have not 
you been told so ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,”’ said she ; © but though I heard it with 
extreme pleasure, yet the expectation never so 
forcibly affected me as at this moment. I now 
feel, as the reality approaches, that to be admitted 
here is kindness enough : I do not ask for more— 
I am now convinced, from what this trial makes 
me feel, that to see my father would occasion emo- 
tions I could not perhaps survive.”’ 

The next morning gave to Matilda more objects 
of admiration and wonder, as she walked over the 
extensive gardens, groves, and other pleasure- 
grounds belonging to the house. She, who had 
never been beyond the dreary, ruinous places 
which her deceased mother had made her resi- 
dence, was naturally struck with amazement 
and delight at the grandeur of a seat which 
travellers came for miles to see, nor thought 
their time mis-spent. 

There was one object, however, among all she 
saw which attracted her attention above the rest, 
and she would stand for hours to look at it. This 
was a whiole-length portrait of Lord Elmwood, 
esteemed a very capital picture, and a perfect 
likeness. To this picture she would sigh and 
weep ; though when it was first pointed out to her, 
she shrunk back with fear, and it was some time 
before she dared venture to cast her eyes com- 
pletely upon it. In the features of her father she 
was proud to discern the exact mould in which her 
own appeared to have been modelled ; yet Ma- 
tilda’s person, shape, and complexion, were 80 
extremely like what her mother’s once were, that 
at the first glance she appeared to have a still 
greater resemblance of her than of her father : 
but her mind and manners were all Lord Elm- 
wood's ; softened by the delicacy of her sex, the 
extreme tenderness of her heart, and the melan- 
choly of her situation, 

She was now in her seventeenth year: of the 
same age, within a year and a few months, of her 
mother when she first became the ward of Dorri- 
forth. She was just three years old when her 
father went abroad, and remembered something 
of bidding him farewell ; but more of taking cher- 
ries from his hand, as he pulled them from the 
tree to give to her. 

Educated in the school of adversity, and inured 
to retirement from her infancy, she had acquired 
& taste for all those amusements which a recluse 
life affords. She was fond of walking and riding ; 
was accomplished in the arts of music and draw- 
ing, by the most careful instructions of her mo- 
ther ; and as a scholar, she excelled most of her 
sex, from the pains which Sandford had taken 
with that part of her education, and the supenor 
abilities he possessed for the task. 

In devoting certain hours of the day to study 
with him, others to music, riding, and such harm- 
less recreations, Matilda’s time never appeared 
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tedious at Elmwood Castle, although she received | 
and paid no one visit : for it was soon divulged in 
the neighbourhood upon what stipulation she jj 
resided at her father’s, and studiously intimated .| 
that the most prudent and friendly behaviour of |/ 
her true friends would be, to take no notice 
whatever that she lived among them; and as 
Lord Elmwood’s will was a law all around, such 
was the consequence of that will, known, or merely 
supposed. 

Neither did Miss Woodley regret the want of 
visiters, but found herself far more satisfied in her 
present situation than her most sanguine hopes 
could have formed. She had a companion whom 
she loved with an equal fondness-with which she 
had loved her deceased mother ; and frequently, 
in this charming habitation, where she had so 
often beheld Lady Elmwood, her imagination 
represented Matilda as her friend risen from the 
grave, in her former youth, health, and exquisite 
beauty. 

In peace, in content, though not in happiness, 
the days and weeks passed away, till about the 
middle of August, when preparations began to be 
made for the arrival of Lord Elmwood. The 
week in which he was to come was at length fixed, 
and some part of his retinue was arrived before 
him. When this was told Matilda, she started, 
and looked just as her mother at her age had often 
done, when, in spite of her love, she was conscious 
that she had offended him, and was terrified at his 
approach. Sandford, observing this involuntary 
emotion, put out his hand, and, taking hers, shook 
it kindly ; and bade her (but it was not in a cheer- 
ing tone) “not be afraid.” This gave her no 
confidence ; and she began, before her father’s 
arrival, to seclude herself in the apartments allot- 
ted for her during the time of his stay ; and, in the 
timorous expectation of his coming, her appetite 
declined, and she lost all her colour. Even Miss 
Woodley, whose spirits had been for some time 
elated with the hopes she had formed, from his 
residence at the castle, on drawing near to the 
test found those hopes vanished ; and, though 
she endeavoured to conceal it, she was full of 
apprehensions. Sandford had certainly fewer 
fears than either ; yet upon the eve of the day on 
which his patron was to arrive, he was evidently 
cast down. 

Lady Matilda once asked him, “ Are you cer- 
tain, Mr. Sandford, you made no mistake in respect 
to what Lord Elmwood said, when he granted my 
mother’s request? Are you sure he did grant it ? 
was there nothing equivocal on which he may 
ground his displeasure, should he be told that I 
am here? Qh, do not let me hazard being once 
again turned out of his house! Oh, save me 
from provoking him perhaps to execrate me !”’ 
And here she clasped her hands together with the 
most fervent petition, in the dread of what might 
happen. | 

‘If you doubt my words or my senses,’ said 
Sandford, “ ca}l Giffard, who is just arrived, and let 
him inform you: the same words were repeated 
to him as to me.” 

Though from her reason, Matilda could not | 
doubt of any mistake from Mr. Sandford, yet her 
fears suggested a thousand scruples; and this || 
reference to the steward she received with the 
utmost satisfaction (though she did not think it | 
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necessary to apply to him), as it perfectly con- 
| ‘vinced her of the folly of he wonacinns e had 
| entertained. 

| © And yet, Mr. Sandford,” said she, “if it is 
| #0, why are you less cheerful than you were! I 
cannot help thinking but it must be the expected 
arrival of Lord Elmwood which has occasioned 
this change.” 

«TJ don’t know,” replied Sandford, carelessly ; 
“but I believe Iam grown afraid of your father. 
His temper is a great deal altered from what it 
once was: he raises his voice, and uses harsh 
expressions upon the least provocation : his eyes 
flash lightning and his face is distorted with anger 
upon the slightest motives: he turns away his 
old servants at a moment’s warning, and no con- 
cession can make their peace. Ina word, I am 
more at my ease when I am away from him ; and 
I really believe,’’ added he with a smile, but with 
a tear at the same time,— I really believe, I am 
more afraid of Aim in my age, than he was of me 
when he was a boy.” 

Miss Woodley was present ; she and Matilda 
looked at one another ; and each of them saw the 
other turn pale at this description. 

The day at length came on which Lord Elm- 
wood was expected to dinner. It would have 
been a high gratification to his daughter to have 

one to the topmost window of the house, and 
ave only beheld his carriage enter the avenue ; 


but it was a gratification which her fears, her tre- | 


mour, here extreme sensibility, would not permit 


+ Mies Woodley and she sat down that day to 


{| dinner in their retired apartments, which were 
detached from the other part of the house by a 
gallery: and of the door leading to the gallery 
they had a key, to impede any one from passing 
that way, without first ringing a bell ; to answer 
which was the sole employment of a servant, who 
was placed there during the Earl’s residence, lest 
| by any accident he might chance to come near that 
unfrequented part of the house : on which occa- 
sion the man was to give immediate notice to his 
| lady, so as she might avoid his presence by retiring 
to an inner room. 

Matilda and Miss Woodley sat down to dinner, 
but did not dine. Sandford dined, as usual, with 
Lord Elmwood. When tea was brought, Miss 
Woodley asked the servant, who attended, if he 
had seen his Lord. The man answered, “ Yes, 
madam ; and he looks vastly well.” Matilda wept 
with joy to hear it. 

About nine in the evening, Sandford rang at 
the bell, and was admitted : never had he been so 
welcome. Matilda hung upon him as if his recent 
interview with her father had endeared him to 
her more than ever ; and staring anxiously in his 
face, seemed to inquire of him something about 
Lord Elmwood, and something that should not 


1} alarm her. 


-& Well,—how do you find yourself 1” said he to 


i cher. 7 


..% How are you, Mr. Sandford 1” she returned, 


i with a sigh. 


iz < Ob, very well,” seplied he. eee 
}| ..“ Is my Lord in a good temper {” asked Miss 
| Woodley di ii ia 


i _* Yea, very well,’’ replied Sandford, with indif- 
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“ Did he seem glad to see you ?” asked Matilda. 

_& He shook me by the hand,” replied Sandford. | 

« That was a sign he was glad to see you,— | 
was it not?” said Matilda. 

« Yes; but he could not do less.” 

« Nor more,” replied she. 

« He looks very well, our servant tells us,’’ said 
Miss Woodley. 

« Extremely well, indeed,” answered Sandford ; 
“ and to tell the truth, I never saw him in better 
spirits.” 

“That is well,’ said Matilda, and sighed a 
weight of fears from her heart. 

“ Where is he now, Mr. Sandford ¢’’ 

“ Gone to take a walk about his grounds, and I 
stole here in the mean time.” 

‘© What was your conversation during dinner?” 
asked Miss Woodley. 

“ Horses, hay, farming, and politics.” 

“ Won't you sup with him ¢”’ 

“ T shall see him again before I go to bed.” 

«* And again to-morrow ¢” cried Matilda: “what 
happiness !”’ 

“ He has visitors to-morrow,” said Sandford, 
“ coming for a week or two.” 

“ Thank Heaven,’”’ said Miss Woodley : “ he 
will then be diverted from thinking on us,”’ 

“ Do you know,’’ returned Sandford, “ it is my 
firm opinion, that his thinking of ye at present is 
the cause of his good spirits.”’ 

“ Oh, heavens !’’ cried Matilda, lifting up her 
hands with rapture. 

“ Nay, do not mistake me,” said Sandford: “T 
would not have you build a foundation for joy 
upon this surmise ; for if he is in spirits that you 
are in this house—so near him—positively under 
his protection—yet he will not allow himself to 
think it is the cause of his content ; and the sen- 
timents he has adopted, and which are now be- 
come natural to him, will remain the same as ever : 
nay, perhaps with greater force, should he suspect 
ne weakness, a8 he calls it, acting in opposition to 
them.”’ 

“ If he does but think of me with tenderness,”’ 
cried Matilda, “ I am recompensed.”’ 

“ And what recompense would his kind thoughts 
be to you,”’ said Sandford, “ were he to turn you 
out to beggary ?”’ 

“ A great deal—a great deal,’’ she replied. 

“ But how are you to know he has these kind 
thoughts, if he gives you no proof of them ?’’ 

“No, Mr. Sandford ; but supposing we could 
know them without proof ?’’ 

“ But as that is impossible,’ answered he, “ I 
shall suppose, till proof appears, that I have been: 
mistaken in my conjectures.” 

Matilda looked deeply concerned that the argu- 
ment should conclude in her disappointment ; for 
to have believed herself thought of with tender- 
ness by her father, would have alone constituted 
her happiness. 7 

When the servant came up with something by 
way of supper, he told Mr. Sandford that his Lord 
was returned from his walk, and had inquired for 
him. Sandford immediately bade his companions 
good night, and left them. | | 

“ How strange is this!” cried Matilda, when 


| Miss Woodley and she were alone. “ My father 


within a few rooms of me, and yet I am debarred | 


| from seeingshim! Only by walking a few paces |/ 
. ae PY | 
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66 A SIMPLE STORY. | 
I could be at his feet, and perhaps receive his | and many sad occurrences passed, since she last 
blessing |” saw him,) all her ‘intentions, all her meditated 


You make me shudder,’’ cried Mise Woodley ; 
“ but some spirits less timid than mine might 
perhaps advise you to the experiment !” 

“ Not for worlds!” returned Matilda: “no 
counsel could tempt me to such temerity ; and 
yet to entertain the thought that it is possible I 
| could do this, is a source of infinite comfort.” 
This conversation lasted till bedtime, and later; 
| for they sat up beyond their usual hour to in- 
dulge it. | 

Miss Woodley slept little, but Matilda less : she 
awaked repeatedly during the night, and every 
time sighed to herself, “ I sleep in the same house 
with my father! Blessed spirit of my mother, 
look down and rejoice.” 


(ccommenienee. “caneeeeeneall 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tux next day the whole castle appeared to Lady 
Matilda (though she was in some degree retired 
from it) all tumult and bustle, as was usually 
the case while Lord Elmwood was there. She 
saw from her windows the servants running 
across the yards and park ; horses and carriages 
driving with fury ; all the suite of a nobleman ; 
and it sometimes elated, at other times depressed 
her. 

These impressions, however, and others of fear 
and anxiety, which her father’s arrival had excited, 
by degrees wore off ; and after some little time 
she was in the same tranquil state that she en- 
joyed before he came. 

He had visiters, who passed a week or two with 

| him: he paid visits himself for several days ; and 
thus the time stole away, till it was about four 
weeka from the time that he had arrived: in which 
long period Sandford, with al) his penetration, 
could never clearly discover whether he had once 
called to mind that his daughter was living in the 
same house. He had not once named her (that 
was not extraordinary) ; consequently no one 
dared name her to him; but he had not even 
mentioned Missa Woodley, of whom he had 80 lately 
d dere in the kindest terms, and had said, “ he 
should take pleasure in seeing her again.’’ From 
these contradictions in Lord Elmwood’s behaviour 
in respect to her, it was Miss Woodley’s plan 
neither to throw herself in his way, nor avoid him. 
She therefore frequently walked about the house 
while he was in it, not indeed entirely without 
restraint, but at least with the show of liberty. 

- This freedom, indulged for some time without 
peril, became at last less cautious ; and as no ill 
conseqwences had arisen from its practice, her 
scruples gradually ceased. 

One morning, however, as she was crossing the 
large hall, thoughtless of danger, a footstep at a 
distance siaerasd her almost without knowing why. 
She stopped for a moment, thinking to return: 

|| the steps approached quicker ; and before she 
|| could retreat, she beheld Lord Elmwood at the 
|| other end of the hall, and perceived that he gaw 
}| her, It was too late to hesitate what was tS be 
]} done: she could not go back, and had not courage 
} tego on; she therefore stood still, Disconcerted, 

abd senoh affected at his sight, (their former in- 


| | timacy. coming to her mind with the many years, 


schemes how to conduct herself on such an occa- 
sion, gave way to a sudden shock ; and to make 


- ‘ _ 


the meeting yet more distressing, her very fright, | 
she knew, would serve to recall more powerfully | 


to his mind the subject she most wished him to 
forget. 
came up close by her side, Giffard observing him 


The steward was with him ; and as they | 


look at her earnestly, said softly, but so as she | 


heard him, “ My Lord, it is Miss Woodley.” 
Lord Elmwood took off his hat instantly ; and, 
with an apparent friendly warmth, laying hold of 
her hand, he said, “ Indeed, Miss Woodley, I did 
not know you; T am very glad to see you:”’ and 
while he spoke, shook her hand with a cordiality 
which her tender heart could not bear ; and never 
did she feel so hard a struggle as to restrain her 
tears. But the thought of Matilda's fate—the 
idea of awakening in his mind a sentiment that 
might irritate him against his child, wrought more 
forcibly than every other effort ; and though she 
could not reply distinctly, she replied without 
weeping. Whether he saw her embarrassment, 
and wished to release her from it, or was in haste 
to conceal his own, he left her almost instantly ; 
but not till he had entreated she would dine that 
very day with him and Mr. Sandford, who were 
to dine without other company. She courtesied 
assent, and flew to tell Matilda what had occurred. 
After listening with anxiety and with joy to all 


she told, Matilda laid hold of that hand which she |} 
said Lord Elmwood had held, and pressed it to } 


her lips with love and reverence. 

When Miss Woodley made her appearance at 
dinner, Sandford (who had not seen her since the 
invitation, and did not know of it,) looked amazed ; 
on which Lord Elmwood said, “ Do you know, 
Sandford, I met Miss Woodley this morning ; 
and, had it not been for Giffard, I should have 
passed her without knowing her.— But, Miss Woad- 
ley, if I am not so much altered but that you 
knew me, I take it unkind you did not speak first.” 
She was unable to speak even now: he saw it, 
and ‘changed the conversation ; when Sandford 
eagerly joined in discourse, which relieved him 
from the pain of the former. 

As they advanced in their dinner, the embar- 
rassment of Miss Woodley and of Mr..Sandford 
diminished ; Lord Elmwood, in his turn, became, 
not embarrassed, but absent and melancholy, He 
now and then sighed heavily, and called for wine 
much oftener than he was accustomed. 

When Miss Woodley took her leave, he invited 
her to dine with him and Sandford whenever it 
was convenient to her: he said, besides, many 


things of the same kind, and all with the utmost | 


civility, yet not with that warmth with which he 


had spoken in the morning: inta that he had been | 


surprised ; his coolness was the effect of reflec- 
tion. 


When she came to Lady Matilda, and Sandford | 
had joined them, they talked and deliberated on | 


what had passed. 


« You acknowledge, Mr. Sandford,” said Mise | 
Woodley, “ that you think my presence affected | 


Lord Elmwood, so as to make him much mere 


thoughtful than usual: if you imagine these | 
thoughts were upon Lady Elmwood, I will never - 
intrude again ; but if you suppose that I made 





| 
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| him think upon his daughter, I cannot go too 
often.”’ ar 

| ©] don’t see how he can divide those two ob- 
jects in his mind,” replied Sandford ; “ therefore 
| you must e’en visit him on, and take your chance 
what reflectiona you may cause ; but, be they 
what they will, time will steal away from you that 
power of affecting him.” 

She concurred in the opinion, and occasionally 
she walked into Lord Elmwood's apartments, 
dined, or took her coffee with him, as the accident 
{| suited ; and observed, according to Sandford’s 
{ prediction, that time wore off the impression her 
visits first made. Lord Elmwapd now became 
just the same before her as before others. She 
easily discerned, too, through all that politeness 
which he assumed, that he was no longer the con- 
siderate, the forbearing character he formerly was ; 
but haughty, impatient, imperious, and more than 
ever implacable. 


memes af Sevmmewen 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Wuen Lord Elmwood had been at his country- 
seat about six weeks, Mr. Rushbrook, his nephew, 
and his adopted child—that friendless boy whom 
Lady Elmwood first introduced into his uncle’s 
house, and by her kindness preserved there— 
arrived from his travels, and was received by his 
uncle with all the marks of affection due to the 
man he thought worthy to be his heir. Rushbrook 
had been a beautiful boy, and was now an ex- 
tremely handsome young man: he had made 
unusual progress in his studies ; had completed 
the tour of Italy and Germany, and returned home 
with the air and address of a perfect man of 
fashion. There was, besides, an elegance and 
persuasion in his manner almost irresistible. Yet 
with all those accomplishments, when he was in- 
troduced to Sandford, and put forth his hand to 
take his, Sandford, with evident reluctance, gave 
it to him ; and when Lord Elmwood asked him, 
in the young man’s presence, “ If he did not think 
his nephew greatly improved?’’ he looked at 
him from head to foot, and muttered, “ He could 
not say he observed it.’? The colour heightened 
in Mr. Rushbrook’s face upon the occasion ; but 
he was too well-bred not to be in perfect good- 
humour. 

Sandford saw this young man treated, in the 
house of Lord Elmwood, with the same respect 
and attention as if he had been his son; and it 
wag but probable that the old priest would make 
a& cin rey between the situation of him and of 
Lady tilda Elmwood. Before her, it was Sand- 
ford’s meaning to have concealed his thoughts 
upon the subject, and never to have mentioned it 
but with composure. That was, however, im- 
| possible : unused to hide his feelings, at the name 
| of Rushbrook his countenance would always 
‘change ; and a sarcastic sneer, sometimes a frown 
of resentment, would force its way in spite of his 
resolution. Miss Woodley, too, with all her 

| boundless charity and good-will, was, upon this 
{| occasion, induced to limit their excess ; and they 

| did not extend.so far as to reach poor Rushbrook. 
|| She even, and in reality, did not think him hand- 
}{ some or engaging in his manners ; she thought 
4 bis gaiety frivolousness, his complaisance affect-_ 
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ation, and his good-humour impertinence. It was | 
impossible to conceal those unfavourable senti- 
ments entirely from Matilda ; for when the sub- 


ject arose, as it frequently did, Miss Woodley’s 


undisguised heart, and Sandford’s undisguised 
countenance, told them instantly. Matilda had 
the understanding to imagine, that she was, per- 
haps, the object who had thus deformed Mr, 
Rushbrook, and frequently (though he was a 
stranger to her, and one who;had caused her many 
a jealous heartach), frequently she would speak in 
his vindication. 

‘“ You are very good,” said Sandford, one day 
to her: “ you like him, because you know your 
father loves him.” 

This was a hard sentence for the daughter of 
Lord Elmwood to hear, to whom her father's love 
would have been more precious than any other 
blessing ; she, however, checked the assault of 
envy, and kindly replied,— 

‘¢ My mother Joved him too, Mr. Sandford.” 

“ Yes,” answered Sandford, “ he has been a 
grateful man to your poor mother. She did not 
suppose when she took him into the house—when 
she entreated your father to take him—and through 
her caresses and officious praises of him first gave 
him that power which he now possesses over his 
uncle ; she little foresaw, at that time, his ingra- 
titude, and its effects.” 

“ Very true,’’ said Miss Woodley, with a heavy 
sigh. 

Ri What ingratitude?” asked Matilda. Do 
you suppose Mr. Rushbrook is the cause that my 
father will not sce me? Qh, do not pay Lord 
Elmwood’s motive so ill a compliment.’’ 

“ I do not say that he is the absolute cause,’ 
returned Sandford ; “ but if a parent’s heart is 
void, I would have it remain so, till its lawful 
owner is replaced. Usurpers I detest.” 

“No one can take Lord Elmwood’s heart by 
force,’’ replied his daughter : “ it must, I believe, 
be a free gift to the possessor ; and, as such, who- 
ever has it, has a right to it.”’ 

In this manner she would plead the young 
man’s excuse ; perhaps but to hear what could be 
said in his disfavour, for secretly his name was 
bitter to her: and once she exclaimed in vexation, 
on Sandford’s saying Lord Elmwood and Mr. 
Rushbrook were gone out shooting together, — 

“ All that pleasure is eclipsed which I used to | 
take in listening to the report of my father’s gun ; 
for | cannot now distinguish his from his para- 
site's.” 

Sandford (much as he disliked Rushbrook), for 
this expression, which comprised her father in the 
reflection, turned to Matilda in extreme anger: 
but as he saw the colour rise into her“face, for 
what, in the strong feelings of her heart, had | 
escaped her lips, he did not say a word; and by | 
her tears that followed, he rejoiced to see how > 
much she reproved herself, 

Miss Woodley, vexed to the heart, and pro- 
voked every time she saw Lord Elmwood and |} 
Rushbrook together, and saw the familiar terms |] 
on which this young man lived with his benefactor, || 
now made her visits to him very seldom. If Lord } 
Elmwood observed this, he did not appear to ob- {ff 
serve it ; and thought he received her politely when | 
she did pay him a visit, it was always very coldly: |} 


nor did sh ae, if she never went, he would | 
ea ae ee! 
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| ever ask for her. For his daughter's sake, how- 
ever, she thought it right sometimes to show her- 
self before him ; for she knew if must be impos- 
sible that, with all his apparent indifference, he 
could ever see Aer without thinking for a moment 
on his ehild; and what one fortunate thought 
might some time bring about was an object much 
too serious for her to overlook. She, therefore, 
after remaining confined to her own suite of rooms 
near three wecks, (excepting those anxious walks 
she and Matilda stole, while Lord Elmwood dined, 
or before he rose in a murning,) went one fore- 
noon into his apartments, where, as usual, she 
found him with Mr. Sandford and Mr. Rushbrook. 
After she had sat about half an hour, conversing 
with them all, though but very little with the 
latter, Lord Elmwood was called out of the room 
upon some business ; presently after, Sandford ; 
and now, by no means pleased with the companion 
with whom she was left, she rose, and was also 
retiring, when Rushbrook fixed his speaking eyes 
upon her, and cried,— 

‘6 Miss Woodley, will you pardon me what I 
am going to say ?”’ 

“ Certainly, sir ; you can, Iam sure, say nothing 
but what I must forgive.” But she made this 
reply with a distance and a reserve very unlike 
the usual manners of Miss Woodley. 

He looked at hor earnestly, and cried, “ Ah, 
Miss Woodley, you don't behave so kindly to me 
as you used to do 

* J do not understand you, sir,” she replied very 
| gravely. “ Times are changed, Mr. Rushbrook, 
since you were last here: you were then but a 
child.”’ 

© Yet I love all those persons now, that I loved 
then,”’ replied he ; “ and so I shall for ever.” 

“ But you mistake, Mr. Rushbrook; I was 
not, even then, so very much the object of your 
affections ; there were other ladies you loved 
better. Perhaps you don't remember tady Elm- 
wood.” 

“Don’t 11” cried he. “ Oh!’ (clasping his 
hands and lifting up his eyes to heaven,) “ shall I 
ever forget her ?”’ 

That moment Lord Elmwood opened the door ; 
the conversation, of course, that moment ended ; 
but confusion, at the sudden surprise, was on the 
face of both parties : he saw it, and looked at each 
of them by turns with a sternness that made poor 
Miss Woodley ready to faint ; while Rushbrook, 
with the most natural and happy laugh that ever 
was affected, cried, “No, don’t tell my Lord, 
pray, Miss Woodley.’’ She was more confused 
than before, and Lord Elmwood turning to him, 
asked what the subject was. By this time he had 
invented one; and, continuing his laugh, said, 
“ Miss Woodley, my Lord, will to thia day protest 
that she saw my apparition when I was a boy ; 
{| and she says it is a sign I shall die young, and is 
| really much affected at it.” 

}| Lord Elmwood turned away before this ridi- 
| ‘culous speech was concluded ; yet so well had it 
been acted, that he did not for an instant doubt 
| its trath, 

|. Miss Woodley felt herself greatly relieved ; and 
| yet so little is it in the power of those we dislike 
| to do anything to please us, that from this i i 
-¢lroumstance she formed a more unfavourable 


HT epinion of Mr. Rushbrook than she hed done be- 
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fore. She saw in this little incident the art of | 
dissimulation, cunning, and duplicity in its moet 
glaring shape ; and detested the method by which 
they had each escaped Lord Elmwood’s suspicion, | 
and perhaps anger, the more because it was so || 
dexterously managed. me ee © 

Lady Matilda and Sandford were both in their | 
turns informed of this trait in Mr. Rushbrook’s | 
character ; and although Miss Woodley had the 
best of dispositions, and upon every occasion spoke 
the strictest truth, yet, in relating this occurrence, 
she did not speak a// the truth ; for every circum- 
stance that would have told to the young man’s 
advantage literq//y had slipped her memory, 

The twenty-ninth of October arrived, on which | 
a dinner, a ball, and supper, was given by Lord | 
Elmwood to all the neighbouring gentry: the 
sants also dined in the park off a roasted bullock; | 
several casks of ale were distributed, and the bells 
of the village rung. Matilda, who heard and saw 
some part of this festivity from her windows, in- 
quired the cause ; but even the servant who waited 
upon her had too much sensibility to tell her, and 
answered, “ he did not know.” Miss Woodley, 
liowever, soon learned the reason, and, groaning 
with the painful secret, informed her, “ Mr. 
Rushbrook on that day was come of age.” 

“ My birthday was last week,” replied Matilda ; | 
but not a word beside. | 

In their retired apartments, this day passed | 
away not only soberly, but almost silently ; for tog, 
speak upon any subject that did not engage their 
thoughts had been difficult, and to speak upon the ||’ 
only one that did had been afflicting. ey 

Just as they were sitting down to dinner, their | 
bell gently rung, and in walked Sandford. 

“ Why are you not among the revellers, Mr. | 
Sandford !” cried Miss Woodley, with an ironical 
sneer (the first her features ever wore). “ Pray, 
were not you invited to dine with the company ¢” 

“ Yes,” replied Sandford ; “ but my head ached ; 
and so I had rather come and take a bit with 
you.” 

Matilda, as if she had seen his heart as he 
spoke, clung round his neck and sobbed on his 
bosom : he put her peevishly away, crying, “ Non- 
sense, nonsense ; eat your dinner.” But he did’ 
not eat himself. 


\ 








| 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII, 


Anovut a week after this, Lord Elmwood went 
out two days for a visit ; consequently Rushbrook 
was for that time master of the house. The first 
morning he went a-shooting, and returning about 
noon, inquired of Sandford, who was sitting in the 
breakfast-room, if he had taken up a volume of 
plays left upon the table. “ I read no such things,” 
replied Sandford, and quitted the room abruptly. 
Rushbrook then rang for his servant, and desired | 
him to look for the book, asking him angrily, | 
“who had been in the apartment! for he was | 
sure he had left it there when he went out.” The 
servant withdrew to inquire, and presently re- | 
turned with the volume in his hand, and “ Mins 
Woodley’s compliments: she begs your pardon, 
sir: she did not know the book was yours, and | 
hopes you will excti#e the liberty she took.” 

“ Miss Woodley ?” cried Rushbrook with sur- 
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i} prise; “she comes eo seldom into these apart- 
ments, I did not suppose it was her who had it. 
Take it back to her instantly, with my respects, 
j} and I beg she will keep it.” 
| The man went, but oe viben the book 
| again, and, laying it on the table without speaking, 
aS ne avs when Rushbrook, hurt at pecely: 
| ing no second message, said, “1 am afraid, sir, 
ou did very wrong when you first took this book 
rom Miss Woodley.” 

“ It was not from her I took it, sir,’’ replied 
the man: “ it was from Lady Matilda.’’ 

Since he had entered the house, Rushbrook had 
never before heard the name gf Lady Matilda. 
He was shocked, confounded more than ever ; 
and, to conceal what he felt, instantly ordered the 
man out of the room. 

In the mean time, Miss Woodley and Matilda 
were talking over this trifling occurrence ; and 
| frivolous as it was, drew from it strong conclusions 
of Rushbrook's insolence and power. In spite of 
her pride, the daughter of Lord Elmwood even 
wept at the insult she had received on this insig- 
nificant occasion ; for, the volume being merely 
taken from her at Mr. Rushbrook’s command, she 
felt an insult ; and the manner in which it was done 
by the servant might contribute to the offence. 

While Miss Woodley and she were upon this 
conversation, a note came from Rushbrook to Miss 
Woodley, wherein he entreated he might be per- 
mitted to see her. She sent a verbal answer, 
“she was engaged.” He sent again, begging she 
would name her own time. But sure of a second 
denial, he followed the servant who took the last 
Inessage ; and as Miss Woodley came out of her 
apartment into the gallery to speak to him, Rush- 
brook presented himself, and told the man to retire, 

“ Mr. Rushbrook,” said Miss Woodley, “ this 
intrusion is unmannerly ; and destitute as you 
may think me of the friendship of Lord Elm- 
wood " 

In the ardour with which Rushwood was wait- 
ing to express himself, he interrupted her, and 
caught hold of her hand. 

She immediately snatched it from him, and 
withdrew into her chamber. 

He followed, saying, in a low voice, “ Dear Miss 
Woodley, hear me,”’ 

At that juncture, Lady Matilda, who was in an 
inner apartment, came out of it into Miss Wood- 
ley’s, Perceiving a gentleman, she stopped short 
at the door. : 

Rushbrook cast his eyes upon her, and stood 
motionless : his lips only moved. “ Do not de- 
part, madam,” said he, “ without hearing my 
apology for being here.” 

Though Matilda had never seen him since her 

infancy, there was no occasion to tell her who it 
| was that addressed her : his elegant and youthful 
person, joined to the incident which had just 
; oecurred, convinced her it was Rushbrook. She 
{ looked at him with an air of surprise, but with still 
more of dignity. 

“Miss Woodley is severe upon me, madam,” 
eontinued he: “she judges me unkindly; and I 
| am afraid she will prepossess you with the same 
| unfavourable sentiments.” 

- Still Matilda did not speak, but looked at him 
with the same air of dignity. 
| “If; Lady Matilda,” resumed he, “I have 
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offended you, and must quit you without pardon, | 
Eam more unhappy than I should be with the loss | 
of your father’s protection ; more forlorn than, | 


when an orphan boy, your mother first took pity 
on me.” 

At this last sentence, Matilda turned her eyes 
on Miss Woodley, and seemed in doubt what reply 
she was to give. 

Rushbrook immediately fell upon his knees, 
«Oh, Lady Matilda,’”’ cried he, “if you knew the 
sensations of my heart, yourwould not treat me 
with this disdain.” 

“We can only judge of those sensations, Mr. 
Rushbrook,” said Miss Woodley, “ by the effect 
they have upon your conduct ; and while you in- 
sult Lord and Lady Elmwood’s daughter by an 
intrusion like this, and then ridicule her abject 
state by mocheries like these——”’ 

He rose from his knees instantly, and inter 
rupted her, crying, “ What can Ido? What am 
I to say, to make you change your opinion of me ! 
While Lord Elmwood has been at home, I have 
kept an awful distance ; and though every 1mo- 
ment | breathed was a wish to cast myself at his 
daughter’s feet, yet, as I feared, Miss Woodley, 
that you were incensed against me, by what meaus 
was I to procure an interview but by stratagem 
or force? This accidefit has given a third method, 
and I had not strength, 1 had not courage, to let 
it pass. Lord Elmwood will soon return, and 
we may both of us be hurried to town immedi- 
ately. Then how, for a tedious winter, could | 
endure the reflection, that 1 was despised—nay, 
perhaps, considered as an object of ingratitude, by 
the only child of my deceased benefactress 1” 

Matilda replied, with all her father’s haughti- 
ness, “ Depend upon it, sir, if you should ever enter 
my thoughits, it will only be as an object of envy.” 

“ Suffer me, then, madam,” said he, “as an 
earnest that you do not think worse of me than I 
merit—suffer me to be sometimes admitted into 
your presence.”’ 

She would scaree permit him to finish the pe- 
riod, before she replied, “ This is the last time, 
sir, we shall ever met, depend upon it; unless, 
indeed, Lord Elmwood should delegate to you the 
control of my actions—/is commands I never dis- 
pute.” And here she burst into tears, 

Rushbrook walked towards the window, and did 
not speak for some time ; then turning himself to 
make a reply, both Matilda and Miss Woodley 
were somewhat surprised to see that he had shed 
tears himself. Having conquered them, he said, 
“ I will not offend you, madam, by remaining one 
moment longer ; and I give you my honour, that, 
upon no pretence whatever, will I presume to in- 
trude here again. 
weight ; and only by this obedience to your orders 
can I give a proof of that respect which you in- 
spire ; and let the agitation 1 now feel convince 
you, Lady Matilda, that, with all my seeming good 
fortune, Iam not happier than yourself.”—And 
so much was he agitated while he delivered this 
address, that it was with difficulty he came to the 
conclusion. When he did, he bowed with reve- 
rence, as if leaving the presence of a deity, and 
retired, 

Matilda immediately entered the chamber she 


had left, without casting a single look at Miss 


Woodleydby which she might guess of the opinion 
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| she had formed of Mr. Rushbrook’s conduct. The 
next time they met, they did not even mention his 
name ; for they were ashamed to own a partiality 
in his favour, and were too just to bring any accu- 
sation against him. 

But Miss Woodley, the day following, commu- 
nieated the intelligence of this visit to Mr. Sand- 
ford, who, not having been present and a witness 
of those marks of humility and respect which 
were conspicuous in the deportment of Mr. Rush- 
| wood, was highly offended at his presumption ; 
|i and threatened, if he ever dared to force his com- 
| pany there again, he would acquaint Lord Elm- 
wood with his arrogance, whatever might be the 
event. Miss Woodley, however, assured him, she 
believed he would have no cause for such a com- 

laint, as the young man had made the most so- 
emn promise never to commit the like offence ; 
and she thought it her duty to enjoin Sandford, till 
he did repeat it, not to mention the circumstance 
even to Rushbrook himself. 

Matilda could not but feel a regard for her 
father’s heir, in return for that which he had so fer- 
vently declared for her: yet the more favourable 
her opinion of his mind and manners, the more he 
became an object of her jealousy for the affections 
of Lord Elmwood ; and he was now, consequently, 
an object of greater sorrow to her than when she 
believed hin less worthy. These sentiments were 
reversed on his part towards her: no jealousy 
intervened to bar his admiration and esteem ; the 
beauty of her person, and the grandeur of her 
mien, not only confirmed, but improved, “the 
exalted idea he had formed of her previous to 
their meeting, and which his affection to both her 
akira had inspired. The next time he saw his 

enefactor, he began to feel a new esteem and 
regard for him, for his daughter’s sake ; as he had 
at first an esteem for her, on the foundation of his 
love for Lord and Lady Elmwood. He gazed with 
wonder at his uncle’s insensibility to his own hap- 
pines, and would gladly have led him to the jewel 
ne cast away, though even his own expulsion 
should have been the fatal consequence, Such 
was the youthful, warm, generous, grateful, but 
unreflecting mind of Rushbrook, 

a Snes 
CHAPTER XXXIX, 
Arter this incident, Miss Woodley left her 
ea ne less frequently than before. She was 
raid, though till now mistrust had been a 
stranger to her heart—she was afraid that dupli- 
city might be concealed under the apparent friend- 
ship of Rushbrook. It did not, indeed, appear so 
from any part of his late behaviour, but she was 
apprehensive for the fate of Matilda: she disliked 
him, too, and therefore she suspected him. Near 
three weeks she had not now paid a visit to Lord 
Elmwood ; and though to herself every visit was 
a pain, yet.as Matilda took a delight in hearing 
of her father, what he said, what he did, what 
his attention seemed most employed on, and a 
{j thousand other circumstantial informations in 
{| which Sandford would scorn to be half so parti- 
} cular, it was a deprivation to her that Miss Wood- 
ley did not go oftener. Now, too, the middle¢f 
| November was come, and it was ‘expected her 
father would soon quit his country-seata 
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Partly, therefore, to indulge her hapless com. | 
panion, and partly because it was a duty, Miss | 
Woodley once again paid Lord Elmwood a morn- 
ing visit, and staid dinner. Rushbrook was off- 
ciously polite (for that was the epithet she gave 
his attention in relating it to Lady Matilda); yet | 
she owned he had not that forward impertinence | 
she had formerly discovered in him, but appeared |. 
much more grave and sedate. | 

* But tell me of my father,” said Matilda. 

“] was going, my dear; but don’t be concerned {| 
—don’t let it vex you.”’ | 

“ What? what!” cried Matilda, frightened by 
the preface. ‘ 

“Why, on my observing that I thought Mr. 
Rushbrook looked paler than usual, and appeared 
not to be in perfect health (which was really the 
case), your father expressed the greatest anxiety || 
imaginable : he said he could not bear to see him || 
look so ill—begged him, with all the tenderneas-of |! 
a parent, to take the advice of a physician, and || 
added a thousand other affectionate things.” st 

“IT detest Mr. Rushbrook,” said Matilda, with || 
her eyes flashing indignation. 

“Nay, for shame!” returned Miss Woodley ; 
“do you suppose I told you this to make you hate 
him ?” 

“No, there was no occasion for that,” replied 
Matilda ; “my sentiments feones I have never 
before avowed them) were long ago formed: he 
was always an object which added to my unhap- { 
piness ; but since his daring intrusion into my 
apartments, he has been the object of my 
hatred,” 

* But now, perhaps, I may tell you something 
to please you,” cried Miss Woodley. 

“And what is that?” said Matilda with indif- 
ference ; for the first intelligence had hurt her 
spirits too much to suffer her to listen with plea- 
sure to anything. 

‘* Mr. Rushbrook,” continued Miss Woodley, 
“ replied to your father, that his indisposition was 
but a slight nervous fever, and he would defer a 
physician’s advice till he went to London; on 
which Lord Elmwood said, ‘And when do you 
expect to be there ?’—he replied, ‘ Within a week 
or two, I suppose, my Lord.’ But your father 
answered, ‘I do not mean to go myself till after 
Christmas.’—* No, indeed, my Lord !’ said Mr. 
Sandford, with surprise: ‘ you have not passed 
your Christmas here these many years,’—‘ No,’ 
returned your father ; ‘but I think I feel myself 
more attached to this house at present than ever 
1 did in my life.’ ” 

“You imagine, then, my father thought of me 
when he said this !” cried Matilda, eagerly. 

“ But I may be mistaken,’’ replied Misa Wood- 
ley. “I leave you to judge. Though I am sure 
Mr. Sandford imagined he thought of you, for I — 
saw a smile over his whole face immediately.”’ 

“ Did you, Miss Woodley ?”’ 

“ Yes: it appeared on every feature except his | 
lips ; those he at fast closed, for fear Lord Elm- 
wood should perceive it.” i 

Miss Woodley, with all her minute intelligence, | 
did not, however, acquaint Matilda, that Rugh-— 
brook followed her to the window when the Earl | 
was out of the room, and Sandford half asleep at |{ 
the other end of it, and inquired respectfully but | 
anxiously for her ; adding, “ It is my concern for | 
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( Lady Matilda which makes me thus indisposed : 
li I euffer more than she does ; but I am not per- 
| mitted to tell her so: nor can I hope, Miss 
] Woodley, that you will.” She replied, “ You are 
| right, sir.” Nor did she reveal this conversation ; 
while not a sentence that passed except that was 
omitted. | 

When Christmas arrived, Lord Elmwood had 
many convivial days at Elmwood House; but 
Matilda was never mentioned by one of his guests, 
} and most probably was never thought of. During 
all those holidays, she was unusually melancholy, 
but sunk into the deepest dejection when she was 
told the day was fixed, on whichhor father was to 
return to town. On the morning of that day she 
rt incessantly; and all her consolation was, 
“She would go to the chamber window that was 
fronting the door through which he was to pass 
to his carriage, and for the first time, and most 
probably for the last time, in her life behold him.” 

This design was soon forgot in another :—“ she 
would rush boldly into the apartment where he 
| was, and at his feet take leave of him for ever: 
she would lay hold of his hands, clasp his knees, 
provoke him to spurn her, which would be joy in 
comparison to this cruel indifference.” In the 
| bitterness of her grief, she once called upon her 
mother, and reproached her memory; but the 
moment she recollected this offence (which was 
almost instantaneously), she became all mildncess 
and resignation. “ What have I said?’ cried 
she. “ Dear, dear honoured saint, forgive me ; 
and for your sake I will bear all I have to bear 
with patience : I will not groan : I will not even 
Zhe again: this task I set myself, to atone for 
what I have dared to utter.” 

While Lady Matilda laboured under this variety 
of sensations, Miss Woodley was occupied in he- 
wailing, and endeavouring to calm her sorrows ; 
| and Lord Elmwood, with Rushbrook, was rcady 

to set off. The Earl, however, loitered, and did 

not once scem in haste to be gone. When at last 

he got up to depart, Sandford thought he pressed 
his hand, and shook it with more warmth than 
ever he had done in his life. Encouraged by this 
supposition, Sandford said, “ My Lord, won’t you 
: condescend to take your leave of Miss Woodley ?” 
| Certainly, Sandford,” replied he, and seemed 
glad of an excuse to sit down again. 
| (Impressed with the pitiable state in which she 
| had left his only child, Miss Woodley, when she 
{| came before Lord Elmwood to bid him farewell, 
| was pale, trembling, and in tears. Sandford, not- 
| 
{ 
| 





withstanding his patron's apparently kind humour, 
was alarmed at the construction he must put upon 
her appearance, and cried, “ What, Miss Wood- 
ley, are you not recovered of your illness yet 1” 
Lord Elmwood, however, took no notice of her 
looks : but, after wishing her her health, walked 
slowly out of the house ; turning back frequently 
and speaking to Sandford, or to some other person 
who was behind him, as if part of his thoughts 
were left behind, and he went with reluctance. 
When he had quitted the room where Miss Wood- 
ley was, Rushbrook, timid before her, as she had 
}, been before her benefactor, went up to her, all 
| humility, and said, “ Miss Woodley, we ought to be 
| friends : our concern, our devotion is paid to the 
|; same ob and one common interest should 
teach us to be friendly.” 
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She made no reply. “ Will you permit me to | 
write to you when I am away!” said he. “ You 
may wish to hear of Lord Elmwood’s health, and 
of what changes may take place in his resolutions, 
Will you permit me ?’’—At that moment a servant 
came and said, “ Sir, my Lord is in the carriage, 
and waiting for you.’? He hastened: away, and 
Miss Woodley was relieved from the pain of giving 
him a denial. 

No sooner was the travelling-carriage, with all 
its attendants, out of sight, than Lady Matilda was 
conducted by Miss Woodley from her lonely re- 
treat, into that part of the house from whence her 
father had just departed ; and she visited every 
spot where he had so long resided, with a pleasing 
curiosity, that for a while diverted her grief. ln 
the breakfast and dining rooms, she leaned over 
those seats, with a kind of filial piety, on which 
she was told he had been accustomed to sit. And, 
in the library, she took up, with filial delight, the 
pen with which he had been writing ; and looked 
with the most curious attention into those books 
that were laid upon his reading-desk. But a hat, 
lying on one of the tables, gave her a sensation 
beyond any other she experienced on this occa- 
sion: in that trifling article of his dress, she 
thought she saw himself, and held it in her hand 
with pious reverence. 

In the mean time, Lord Elmwood and Rush- 
brook were proceeding on the road, with hearts 
not less heavy than those which they had left at 
Klmwood House ; though neither of them could 
so well define the cause of this oppression, as 
Matilda could account for the weight which op- 
pressed hers. 


cen ects 


CHAPTER XL. 


Youna as Lady Matilda was during the life of 
her mother, neither her youth, nor the recluse 
state in which she lived, had precluded her from 
the notice and solicitations of a nobleman who had 

rofessed himself her lover. Viscount Margrave 
rad an estate not far distant from the retreat 
Lady Elmwood had chosen ; and being devoted to 
the sports of the country, he seldom quitted it for 
any of those joys which the town offered. He 
was a young man, of a handsome person, and was 
what his neighbours called “ a man of spirit,”’ 
He was an excellent fox-hunter, and as excellent 
a companion over his bottle at the end of the 
chase : he was prodigal of his fortune, where his 
pleasures were concerned, and as those pleasures 
were chiefly social, his sporting companions and 
his mistresses (for these were also of the plural || 
number) partook largely of his wealth. 

Two mouths previous to Lady Elmwood’s death, 
Miss Woodley and Lady Matilda were taking their 
usual walk in some fields and lanes near to their 
house, when chance threw Lord Margrave in their 
way during a thunder-storm, in which they were 
suddenly caught ; and he had the satisfaction to 
convey his new acquaintances to their home in 
his coach, safe from the fary of the elements. 
Grateful for the service he had rendered them, 
Miss Woodley and her charge permitted him to 
inquire occasionally after their health, and would 
sometimes see him. The story of Lady Elmwood 
was known to Lord Margrave ; and as he beheld 
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her daughter with a passion such as he had been 
unused to overcome, he indulged it with the ae 
bable mare that on the death of the mother, Lord 
d would receive his child, and, perhaps, 
accept him as his son-in-law. Wedlock was not 


| the plan which Lord Margrave had ever proposed 
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to himself for happiness ; but the excess of his 
love, on this new occasion, subdued all the resolu- 
tions he had formed against the married state ; 
and not daring to hope for the consummation of 
his wishes by any other means, he suffered him- 
self to look forward to marriage as his only re- 
source. No sooner was the long-expected dcath 
of Lady Elmwood arrived, than he waited with 
impatience to hear that Lady Matilda was sent 


| for and acknowledged by her father; for he 





meant to be the first to lay before Lord Elm- 
wood his pretensions asa suitor. But those pre- 
tensions were founded on the vague hopes of a 
lover only; and Miss Woodley, to whom he first 
declared them, said everything possible to convince 
him of their fallacy. As to the object of his 
assion, she was not only insensible, but wholly 
inattentive to all that was said to her on the sub- 
ject : Lady Elmwood died without ever being dis- 
turbed with it; for her daughter did not even 
remember his proposals so as to repeat them 
again, and Miss Woodley thought it prudent to 
conceal from her friend every new incident which 

male give her cause for new anxieties. 
hen Sandford and the ladies left the North 


|; and came to Elmwood House, sv much were their 


thoughts wil ate with other affairs, that Lord 
Margrave did not occupy a place; and during the 


| whole time they had been at their new abode, 


they had never once heard of him. He had, 


| nevertheless, his whole mind fixed upon Lady 


Matilda, and had placed spies in the neighbour- 
hood to inform him of every circumstance relat- 
ing to her situation. Having imbibed an aversion 
to matrimony, he heard with but little regret that 


| there was no prospect of her ever becoming her 


father's heir, while such an information gave him 
the hope of obtaining her upon the terms of a 
mercenary companion, 

Lord Elmwood’s departure to town forwarded 
this hope : and, flattering himself that the humi- 
liating state in which Mutilda must feel herself in 


| the house of her father might gladly induce her to 


take shelter under any other protection, he boldly 
advanced, as soon as the Earl was gone, to make 


i such overture as his wishes and his vanity told 


him could not be rejected. 

Inquiring for Miss Woodley, he easily gained 
admittance ; but at the sight of so much modesty 
and dignity in the person of Matilda, the appear- 


; ance of so much good-will, and yet such circum- 





spection in her female friend, and charmed at the 
good sense and proper spirit which were always 
apparent in Sandford, he fell once more into the 
dread of never becoming to Lady Matilda any- 
thing of more importance to his reputation than a 


| husband. 


_Even that humble hope was sometimes denied 


him, while Sandford set forth the impropriety of 
| troubling Lord Elmwood on such a subject at 
| present, and while the Viscount's penetration, 
| \ ee as it was, discovered in his fair one more 


urage than to favour his wishes. Plunged, 


| however, too deep in his passion to emerge from 
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it in haste, he meant still to visit, and to wait for || 
a change to happier circumstances, when he was ||. 
peremptorily desired by Mr. Sandford to desist | 

from ever coming again. ee 

«“ And why, Mr. Sandford!” cried he, we 

“For two reasons, my Lord. In the first 
place, your visits might be displeasing to Lord 
Elmwood : in the next place, I know they are so 
to his daughter.’’ . | 

Unaccustomed to be addressed so plainly, par- 
ticularly in a case where his heart was interested, 
he nevertheless submitted with patience ; but, in 
his own mind, determined how long this patience 
should continue—no longer than it served as the 
means to prove his obedience, and by that artifice 
to secure his better reception atsome future period. 

On his return home, cheered with the huzzas of 
his jovial companions, he began to consult those 
friends what scheme was best to be adopted for the..}}: 
accomplishment of his desires. Some boldly ad- {| 
vised application to the father in defiance to the 
old priest ; but that was the very last method his 
Lordship himself approved, as marriage must 
inevitably have followed Lord Elmwood’s con- 
sent: besides, though a peer, Lord Margrave 
was unused to rank with peers; and even the 
formality of an interview with one of his equals 
carried along with it a terror, or at least a fatigue, 
toa rustic lord. Others of his companions advised 
seduction ; but happily the Viscount possessed no 
arts of this kind to affect a heart joined with such 
an understanding as Matilda’s. There were not 
wanting among his most favourite counsellors 
some who painted the superior triumph and gra- 
tification of force. Those assured him there was 
nothing to apprehend under this head; as, from 
the behaviour of Lord Elmwood to his child, it 
was more than probable he would be utterly 
indifferent as to any violence that might be offered 
her. This last advice seemed inspired by the aid 
of wine ; and no sooner had the wine freely cir- 
culated than this was always the expedient, which 
appeared by far the best. 

While Lord Margrave alternately cherished 
his hopes and his fears in the country, Rushbrook 
in town gave way to his fears only. Every day 
of his life made him more acquainted with the 
firm, unshaken temper of Lord Elmwood, and 
every day whispered more forcibly to him, that 
pity, gratitude, and friendship, strong and affec- 
tionate as these passions are, were weak and cold 
to that which had gained the possession of his 
heart : he doubted, but he did not long doubt, that 
which he felt was love. “And yet,” said he to 
himself, “ it is love of such a kind as, arising from 
causes independent of the object itself, can scarcely 
deserve that sacred name. Did I not love Lad 
Matilda before I beheld her? For her mother’s 
sake I loved her, and even for her father’s. | 
Should I have felt the same affection for her 
had she been the child of other parents 1—No, | 
Or should I have felt that sympathetic tenderness 
which now preys upon my health, had not her 
misfortunes excited it !—No.” Yet the love which 
is the result of gratitude and pity only he thouglst | 
had little claim to rank with his; and, after the 
most deliberate and deep reflection, he concluded 
with this decisive opinion---He should have loved 
Lady Matilda in whatever state, in whatever cir- 
cumstances; and that the tenderness he felt | 
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| towards her, and the anxiety for her happiness | 


1 


| before he knew her, extreme as they were, were 
| yet cool and dispassionate sensations, compared 


incited ; and though he acknowledged, that by the 
preceding sentiments his heart was softened, pre- 
, and moulded, as it were, to receive this 
| last impression, yet the violence of his passion 
1 told him that genuine love, if not the basis on 
which it was founded, had been the certain conse- 
quence. With a strict scrutiny into his heart he 
sought this knowledge, but arrived at it with a 
regret that amounted to despair. 
o shield him from despondengy, he formed in 
his mind a thousand visions, displaying the joys of 
his union with Lady Matilda; but her father’s 
implacability confounded them all. Lord Elm- 
wood was a man who made few resolutions, but 
those were the effect of deliberation ; and as he 
was not the Jeast capricious or inconstant in his 
temper, they were resolutions which no probable 
event could shake, Love, which produces won- 
ders, which seduces and subdues the most deter- 
mined and rigid spirits, had in two instances 
overcome the inflexibility of Lord Elmwood: he 
married Lady Elmwood contrary to his determi- 
nation, because he loved ; and for the sake of this 
beloved object he had, contrary to his resolution, 
taken under his immediate care young Rush- 
brook ; but the magie which once enchanted 
away this spirit of immutability was no more— 
Lady Elmwood was no more, and the charm was 
| broken. 

As Miss Woodley was deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of desiring Rushbrook not to write, when 
he asked her the permission, he passed one whole 
morning in the gratification of forming and writ- 
ing a letter to her, which he thought might possi- 
bly be shown to Matilda. As he dared not touch 
upon any of those circumstances in which he was 
the most interested, this, joined to the respect he 
wished to pay the lady to whom he wrote, limited 
his letter to about twenty lines ; yet the studious 
mauner with which these Jines were dictated—the 
hope that they might, and the fear that they 
might not, be seen and regarded by Lady Matilda, 
rendered the task an anxiety so pleasing, that he 
could have wished it might have lasted for a year ; 
and in this tendency to magnify trifles was dis- 
eareren the never-failing symptom of ardent 
ove, 

A reply to this formal address was a reward he 
wished for with impatience, but he wished in vain; 
and in the midst of his chagrin at the disappoint- 
ment, a sorrow little thought of occurred, and 
gave him a perturbation of mind he had never 
before experienced. Lord Elmwood proposed a 
wife to him, and in a way so assured of his acqui- 
escence, that if Rushbrook’s life had depended 
} upon his daring to dispute his benefactor’s will, 
he would not have had the courage to have done 
| so. There was, however, in his reply and his 

embarrassment something which his uncle distin- 
guished from a free concurrence ; and, looking 
steadfastly at him, he said in that stern manner 
| which he now almost invariably assumed,— 
“You have no engagements, | suppose ; have 
1} made no previous promises t” 
| None on earth, my Lord,” replied Rushbrook, 

candidly. : 








| to those which her person and demeanour had | 
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“ Nor have you disposed of your heart ?”’ 

* No, my Lord,” replied he ; but not candidly, 
nor with any appearance of candour : for though 
he spoke hastily, it was rather like a man fright- 
ened than assured. He hurried to tell the false- 
hood he thought himself obliged to tell, that the 
pain and shame might be over: but there he was 
deceived ; the lie once told was more troublesome 
than in the conception, and added another confu- 
sion to the first. | 

Lord Elmwood now fixed his eyes upon him 
with a sullen scorn, and, rising from his chair, 
said, “ Rushbrook, if you have been so inconsi- 
derate as to give away your heart, tell me so at 
once, and tell me the object.” 

Rushbrook shuddered at the thought. 

“J here,” continued the Earl, “tolerate the 
first untruth you ever told me, as the false asser- 
tion of a lover ; and give you an opportunity of 
recalling it: but after this moment it is a lie 


between man and man—a lie to your friend and | 


father, and I will not forgive it.” 

Rushbrook stood silent, confused, alarmed, and 
bewildered in his thoughts. 
ceeded ,— 


“Namo the person, if there is any, on whom | 
you have bestowed your heart ; and though I do | 
not give you the hope that I shall not censure | 


our folly, 1 will at least not reproach you for 
vine at first denied it.”’ 

To repeat these words in writing, the reader 
must condemn the young man that he could 
hesitate to own he loved, if he was even afraid 
to name the object of his passion ; but his inter- 
rogator had made the two answers inseparable, 
so that all evasions of the second, Rushbrook 
knew, would be fruitless, after es avowed the 
first ; and how could he confess the latter? The 
absolute orders he received from the steward on 
his first return from his travels, were, “ never to 
mention his daughter, any more than his late wife, 
before Lord Elmwood.” The fault of having 
rudely intruded into Lady Matilda’s preseuce 
rushed also upon his mind ; for he did not even 
dare to say by what means he had beheld her. 
But, more than all, the threatening manner in 
which this rational and apparently conciliating 
speech was uttcred—the menaces, the severity 
which sat upon the Earl’s countenance while he 
delivered those moderate words, might have inti- 
midated a man wholly independent, and leas used 
to fear him than his nephew had been. 

* You 'make no answer, sir,’’ said Lord Elm- 
wood, after waiting a few moments for his reply. 

“| have only to say, my Lord,’’ returned Rush- 
brook, “ that although my heart may be totally 
disengaged, I may yet be'disinelined to marriage.”’ 
“May! may! Your heart may be disen- 
gaged!’’ repeated he. “Do you dare to reply 
to me equivocally, when I have asked a positive 
answer 4”’ 

“Perhaps Iam not quite positive myself, my 
Lord ; but I will inquire into the state of my 
mind, | and make you acquainted with it very 
soon. 

As the angry demeanour of his uncle affected 
Rushbrook with fear, so that fear, powerfully 
(but with proper 
softened the displeasure of Lord 
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Lord Elmwood pro- | 


manliness) expressed, again: | 
! Imwood ; and, | 
seeing agd pitying his nephew's sensibility, he | 
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} now changed his austere voice, and said mildly, 
but firmly,— 

“1 give a week to consult with yourself : 
at the expiration of that time I shall talk with 
you again ; and [ command you to be then pre- 
pared to speak, not only without deceit, but with- 

| out hesitation.’”? He left the room at these 
words, and left Rushbrook released from a fate 
which his apprehensions had beheld impending 
that moment. 

He had now a week to call his thoughts together, 
to weigh every circumstance, and to determine 
whether implicitly to submit to Lord Elmwood’s 
recommendation of a wife, or to revolt from it, 
and see another, with more subserviency to his 
will, appointed his heir. 

Undetermined how to act upon this trial which 
was to decide his future destiny, Rushbrook suf- 
fered so poignant an uncertainty that he became at 
length if ; and before the end of the week that 
was allotted him for his reply, he was confined to 
his bed in a high fever. Lord Elmwood was 
| extremely affected at his indisposition: he gave 
him every care he could bestow, and even much 
of his personal attendance. This last favour had 
aclaim upon the young man’s gratitude superior 
to every other obligation which since his infancy 
his benefactor had conferred ; and he was at 
times so moved by those marks of kindness he 
received, that he would form the intention of tear- 
ing from his heart every trace that Lady Matilda 
had left there, and, as soon as his health would 
permit him, obey to the utmost of his views every 
wish his uncle had conceived. Yet again, her 
pitiable situation presented itself to his compassion, 
and her beauteous person to his love. Divided 
between the claims of obligation to the father and 
tender attachment to the daughter, his illness 
was increased by the tortures of his mind, and he 
once sincerely wished for that death of which he 
was in danger, to free him from the dilemma in 
which his affections had involved him. 

At the time his disorder was at the height, 
and he lay complaining of the violence of his 
fever, Lord Elmwood, taking his hand, asked 
him, “if there was anything he could do for 
him t"’ a 

** Yes, yes, my Lord, a great deal,” he replied, 
| agony. 

‘* What is it, Harry ?” 

“Qh, my Lord,” replied he, “that is what I 
must not tell you.’”’ 

‘‘ Defer it, then, till you are well,’’ said Lord 

Elmwood, afraid of being surprised or affected b 
the state of his health into any promises which 
he might hereafter find the impropriety of grant- 
ing. 
‘** And when I recover, my Lord, you give me 
leave to reveal to you my wishes, let them be 
1 what they will ¢”’ 

His uncle hesitated ; but seeing an anxiety for 

j the answer, by his raising himeclf upon his elbow 
in the bed, and staring wildly, Lord Elmwood at 
| last said, “Certainly—yes, yes,” as a child is 
anawered for its quiet. 

That Lord Elmwood could have no suspicion 
what the real petition was which Rushbrook mean 
to present him, is certain ; but it is certain hs 
| expected he had some request to make with which 
it might be wrong for him to comply, and, there- 
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fore, he now avoided hearing what it was: for great | 
as his compassion for him was in his present 
state, it was not of sufficient force to urge him to 
give a promise he did not mean to perform. 

ushbrook, on his part, was pleased with the 
assurance he might speak when he was restored | 
to health; but no sooner was his fever abated, 
and his senses perfectly recovered from the slight | 
derangement his malady had occasioned, than the 
lively remembrance of what he had hinted alarmed 
him, and he was abashed to look his kind but 
awful relation in the face. Lord Elmwood’s cheer- 
fulness, however, on his returning health, and bis 
undiminished attention, soon convinced him that 
he had nothing tofear. But, alas! he found, too, 
that he had nothing to hope. As his health re- 
established, his wishes re-established also, and with 
his wishes his despair. | 

Convinced by what had passed that his nephew || 
had something on his mind which he feared to 
reveal, the Earl no longer doubted but that some 
youthful attachment had armed him against al 
marriage he should propose ; but he had so muc 
pity for his present weak stato, as to delay that 
further inquiry, which he had threatened before 
his illness, to a time when his health should be |! 
entirely restored. 

It was the end of May before Rushbrook was 
able to partake in the usual routine of the day. 
The country was now prescribed him asthe means 
of complete restoration ; and as Lord Elmwood 
designed to Jeave London some time in June, he 
advised him to go to Elmwood House a week or 
two before him, This advice was received with 
delight, and a letter was sent to Mr. Sandford to 
prepare for Mr. Rushbrook’s arrival. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


Durine the illness of Rushbrook, news had been 
sent of his danger, from the servants in town to 
those at Elmwood House, and Lady Matilda ex- 
pressed compassion when she was told of it. She 
began to conceive, the instant she thought he 
would soon die, that his visit to her had merit 
rather than impertinence in its design, and that 
he might possibly be a more deserving man than 
she had supposed him to be. Even Sandford and 
Miss Woodley began to recollect qualifications he 
possessed, which they never had reflected on 
before ; and Miss Woodley, in particular, re- 
proached herself that she had been so severe and 
inattentive to him. Notwithstanding the pro- 
spects his death pointed out to her, it was with 
infinite joy she heard he was recovered : nor was 
Sandford less satisfied ; for he had treated the 
young man too unkindly not to dread lest any ill | 
should befal him. But although he was glad to 
hear of his restored health, when he was informed 
he was coming down to Elmwood House for a few 
weeks in the style of its master, Sandford, with all 
his religious and humane principles, could not help 
conceiving, that “if the youth had been properly 
Lidl ha to die, he had been as well out of the 
world as in it.” | | 


He was still less his friend when he saw him 
arrive with his usual florid complexion. Had he 


come pale and sickly, Sandford had been kind to | 
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him ; but, in apparently good 
he could not forin his lips to tell him he was 
| * glad to see him.” 

On his arrival, Matilda, who for five mouths had 
been at large, secluded herself, as she would have 
done upon the arrival of Lord Elmwood, but with 
far different sensations. Notwithstanding her 
restriction on the latter occasion, the residence 
of her father in that house had been a source of 
| pleasure rather than of sorrow to her ; but from 
| the abode of Rushbrook she derived punishment 
alone. 

When, from inquiries, Rushbrook found that 
on his approach Matilda had retired to her own 
confined apartments, the thought was torture to 
him : it was the hope of seeing and conversing 
with her, of being admitted ut all times to her 
society as the mistress of the house, that had raised 
his spirits, and effected his perfect cure beyond 
any other cause ; and he was hurt to the greatest 
d at this respect, or rather contempt, shown 
to him by her retreat. 

It was, nevertheless, a subject too delicate for 
him to touch upon in any one sense : an invitation 
for her company, on his part, might carry the 
appearance of superior authority, and an affected 
condescension, which he justly considered as the 
worst of all insults. And yet, how could he sup- 
port the reflection that his visit had placed the 
daughter of his benefactor asa dependent stranger 
in that house, where in reality Ae was the de- 
pendant, and she the lawful heiress {For two or 
| three days he suffered the torment of these mo- 

ditations, hoping that he should come to an expla- 
nation of all he felt by a fortunate meeting with 
Miss Woodley ; but when that meeting occurred, 
though he observed she talked to him with less 
reserve than she had formerly done, and even gave 
some proofs of the native kindness of her dispo- 
sition, yet she scrupulously avoided naming Lady 
Matilda ; and when he diffidently inquired of her 
health, a cold restraint overspread Miss Woodley’s 
face, and she left him instantly. To Sandford it 
was still more difficult for him to apply ; for though 
frequently together, they were never sociable : 
and as Sandford seldom disguised his feelings, to 
Rushbrook he was always severe, and sometimes 
unmannerly. . 
In this perplexed situation, the country air was 
rather of detriment than service to the late inva- 
lid ; and had he not, like a true lover, clung fast 
to fancied hope, while he could perceive no reality 
but despair, he would have returned to town, 
rather than by his stay have placed in a subordi- 
nate state the object of his adoration. Persisting 
in his hopes, he one morning met Miss Woodley 
in the garden, and, engaging her a longer time 
than usual in conversation, at last obtained her 
promise—“ she would that day dine with him 
and Mr. Sandford.” But no sooner had she 
parted from him, than she repented of her con- 
sent; and upon communicating it, Matilda, for 
the first time in her life, darted upon her kind 
companion a look of the most cutting reproach 
| and haughty resentment. Miss Woodley’s own 
| sentiments had upbraided her before ; but she 
was not prepared to receive so pointed a mark of 
f Sanporohation from her young friend, till now, 
{} duteous and humble to her as to a mother, and not 
|| Jess affectionate. Her heart was too susceptible 
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health and spirits, | to bear this disrespectful and contumelious frown, || 
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from the object of her long-devoted care and con- 


cern ; the tears instantly covered her face, and | 


she laid her bands upon her heart, as if she 
thought it would break. Matilda was moved ; 
but she possessed too much of the manly indig- 
nation of her father to discover what she felt for 
the first few minutes. Miss Woodley, who had 
given so many tears to her sorrows, but never, 
till now, one to her anger, had a deeper sense of 
this indifference than of the anger itself, and, to 
conceal what she suffered, left the room. Ma- 
tilda, who had been till this time working at her 
needle, seemingly composed, now let her work 
drop from her hand, and sat for a while ina deep 


reverie. At length she rose up, and followed Miss || 


Woodley to the other apartment. She entered 


grave, majestic, and apparently serene, while her |: 


poor heart fluttered with a thousand distressing 
sensations, She approached Miss Woodley (who 
was still in tears) with silence ; and, awed by her 
inanners, the faithful friend of her deceased mo- 
ther exclaimed, “ Dear Lady Matilda, think no 
more on what I have done ; do not resent it ay 
longer, and I'll beg your pardon.”” Miss Wood- 
ley rose as she uttered these last words; but 
Matilda laid fast hold of her to prevent the posture 
she offered to take, and instantly assumed it her- 
self: “Oh, let this be my atonement !’’ she cried, 
with the most earnest supplication. 

Thoy interchanged forgiveness; and as this 
reconciliation was sincere, they each, without 
reserve, gave their opinion upon the subject that 
had caused the misunderstanding ; and it was 
agreed an apology should be sent to Mr. Rush- 
brook, “that Miss Woodley had been suddenly 
indisposed :” nor could this be said to differ from 
the truth, for since what had passed she was unfit 
to pay a visit. 

Rushbrook, who had been all the morning 
elated with the advance he supposed he had made 
in that lady’s favour, was highly disappointed, 
vexed, and angry, when this apology was deli- 
vered ; nor did he, nor perhaps could he, conceal 
what he felt, although his unkind observer, Mr. 
Sandford, was present. 

‘‘l am avery unfortunate man!” said he, as 
soon as the servant was gone who brought the 
message. 

Sandford cast his eyes upon him with a look of 
surprise and contempt. 

“A very unfortunate man indeed, Mr, Sand- 
ford,” repeated he, “ although you treat my com. 
plaint contemptuously.” 

Sandford made no reply, and seemed above 
making one. 

They sat down to dinner. Rushbrook ate 
scarcely anything, but drank frequently : Sand- 
ford tovk no notice of either, but had a book 


(which was his custom when he dined with per- | 


sons whose conversation was not interesting to 
him,) laid by the side of his plate, which he occa- 
sionally looked into, as the dishes were removing, 
or other opportunities served. 
Rushbrook, just now more hopeless than ever 
an: an acquaintance with Lady Matilda, 
n to give way to 8 toms of impatience ; 
and they made there first attack, by urging him to 
treat on the same level of familiarity that he him- 


self was treated, Mr. Sandford, to whom he had, |. 
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till now, ever behaved with the most profound 
tokens of respect. 
i} Come,” said he to him, as soon as the dinner 
was removed, “lay aside your book and be good 


serio : 
Sandford lifted up his eyes upon him—stared 
in his face—and cast them on the book again. 

“ Pshaw,” continued Rushbrook, “J want a 
companion; and as Miss Woodley has disap- 
pointed me, I must have your company.”’ 

Sandford now laid his book down upon the 
table ; but still holding his fingers in the pages 
he was reading, said, “ And why are oe disap- 
pointed of Miss Woodley’s cohen t When peo- 
le expect what they have no right to hope, ’tis 
impertinent assurance to complain they are dis- 
appointed.’’ 

“J hada right to hope she would come,” 
answered Rushbrook, “for she promised she 
would.”’ 

“ But what right had you to ask her ?” 

“ The right that every one has to make his time 
pass as agreeably as he can.” 

“ But not at the expense of another.”’ 

“T believe, Mr. Sandford, it would be a heavy 
expense to you to see me happy: I believe it 
would cost you even your own happincss.”’ 

“That is a price I have not now to give,’’ re- 
plied Sandford, and began reading again. 

“What! you have sinter paid it away? No 
wonder that at your time of life it should be gone. 
But what do you think of .my having already 
| squandered mine ?’’ 

“1 don’t think about you,’’ returned Sandford, 
without taking his eyes from the book. 

“Can you look me in the face and say that, 
Mr. Sandford t— No, you cannot ; for you know 
rou do think of me, and you know you late me,’’ 
dere he drank two glasses of wine, one after an- 
other. “And I can tell you why you hate me,” 
continued he: “it is from. a cause fur which I 
often hate myself.” 

Sandford read on. 

“It ison Lady Matilda’s account you hate me, 
and use me thus.” 

Sandford put down the book hastily, and put 
both his hands by his side. 

“Yes,” resumed Rushbrook, “ you think I am 
wronging her.’’ 

“1 think you insult her,” exclaimed Sandford, 
“by this rude mention of her name ; and I com- 
mand you at your peril to desist.’’ 

“ At my peril ! Mr.Sandford! Do you assume 
the authority of my Lord Elmwood ?” 

“I do on this occasion ; and if you dare to give 
your tongue a freedom ——”’ 

Rushbrook interrupted him—“ Why, then, I 
boldly say (and as her friend you ought rather to 
applaud than resent it)—I boldly say, that m 
heart suffers so much for her situation, that 
























































am an of my own. I love her father—I 
loved her mother more—but I love her beyond 
either,’’ 

“ Hold your licentious tongue,’”’ cried Sandford, 
| “or te e room.”’ 

*¢ Licentious ! Oh, the pure thoughts that dwell 
in her innocent mind are not less sensual tha 
mine towards ae mat da oa me with wm 
respect, my pity for her t ey are the sen- 

sations which impel me to speak thus ugdisguised, 
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even to you, my open—no, even worse._.1my secret, 
enemy !”” ee 

“Insult me as you please, Mr. Rushbrook ; 
but beware how you mention Lord Elmwood’s 
daughter.’’ 

“Can it be to her dishonour that I pity her; 
that I would quit the house this moment nevero || 
return, so that she supplied the place whic 
withhold from her ?” : cnet 

“Go, then,” cried Sandford. a | 

“It would be of no use to her, or’ I would. || 
But come, Mr. Sandford, I will dare do as much 
as you. Only second me, and _{. will entreat | 
Lord Elmwood to be reconciled—-to see and own | 
her.”’ | 
“ Your vanity would be equal to your temerity— | 





you entreat? She must greatly esteem those 
pe favours which your entreaties gained her! | 

o you forget, young man, how short a time it is | 
since you were entreated for 3” 

“] prove that I do not, while this anxiety for 
Lady Matilda arises from what I feel on that very 
account.’’ 

“ Remove your anxiety, then, from her to your- 
self ; for were I to let Lord Elmwood know what | 
has now passed——” | , 

“Jt is for your own sake, not for mine, if you 
do not.” 

“ You shall not dare mo to it, Mr. Rushbrook.”’ 
And he rose from his seat. ‘You shall not 
dare me to do you an injury. But, to avoid the | 
temptation, I will never again come into your 
company, unless my friend, Lord Elmwood, be 
present to protect me and his child from your 
Insults.” 

Rushbrook rose in yet more warmth than Sand- 
ford. “ Have you the injustice to say that I have 
insulted Lady Matilda ?”’ 

“To speak of her at all is, in you, an insult. | 
But you have done more: you have dared to visit | 
her ; to force into her presence, and shock her | 
with your offers of services which she scorns ; and 
with your compassion, which she is above.” 

“ Did she complain to you?” 

“ She or her friend did.” 

“] rather suppose, Mr. Sandford, that you have 
bribed some of the servants to reveal this cir- 
cumstance.”” 

“The suspicion becomes Lord Elmwood’s heir.” 

“1t becomes the man who lives in a house with 

ou.’ ; 

“JY thank you, Mr. Rushbrook, for what has 
passed this day: it has taken a weight off my 
mind. I thought my disinclination to you right 
perhaps arise from prejudice: this conversation 
has relieved me from those fears, and I thank 
you.” Saying this, he calmly walked out of the 
room, and left Rushbrook to reflect on what he 
had been doing. 

Heated with the wine he had drunk, (and which 
Sandford, engaged on his book, had not observed, ) 
no sooner was he alone, than he became by degrees 
cool and repentant. ‘‘ What had he done f'’ was 
the first question to himself. ‘“ He had offended | 
Sandford.” The man whom reason as well as |/ 
prudence had ever taught him to respect, and || 
even to revere. He had grossly offended the || 
firm friend of Lady Matilda, by the unreserved || 
and wanton use of her name. All the retorts he | 
had uttered came now to his memory ;. with a |} 
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\! total forgetfulness of all that Sandford had said to 
provoke them. 
i - He once thought to follow him and beg his 
|| pardon ; but the contempt with which he had been 
treated, more than all the anger, withheld him. 
_ As he sat forming plans how tu retrieve the 
opinion, ill as it was, which Sandford formerly 
entertained of him, he received a letter from Lord 
Elmwood, kindly inquiring after his health, and 
saying that he should be down early in the follow- 
| ing week. Never were the friendly expressions 
of his uncle half so welcome to him ; for they 
served to soothe his imagination, racked with 
Sandford’s wrath and his own digpleasure. 


cee tin GY ree ree 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Wuen Sandford acted deliberately, he always 
acted up to his duty: it was his duty to forgive 
Rushbrook, and he did so; but he had declared 
he would never “ be again in his company unless 
Lord Elmwood was present ;” and with all his 
forgiveness he found an unforgiving gratification 
in the duty of being obliged to keep his word. 

The next day Rushbrovk dined alone, while 
Sandford gave his company to the ladies. Rush- 
brook was too proud to seck to conciliate Sandford 
by abject concessions ; but he endeavoured to 
meet him as by accident, and meant to try what, 
in such a case, a submissive apology might effect. 
For two days all the schemes he formed on that 
head proved fruitless: he could never procure 
even a sight of him. But on the evening of the 
| third day, taking a lonely walk, he turned the 
corner of a grove, and saw, in the very path he 
was going, Sandford accompanied by Miss Wood- 
ley ; and, what agitated him infinitely more, Lady 
Matilda was with them. He knew not whether to 
proceed, or to quit the path and palpably shun 
them. To one who seemed to put an unkind con- 
struction upon all he said and did, he knew that 
to do either would be to do wrong. In spite of 
the propensity he felt to pass so near to Matilda, 
could he have known what conduct would have 
been deemed the most respectful, to that he would 
have submitted, whatever painful denial it had 
cost him. But undetermined whether to go for- 
ward, or to cress to another path, he still walked 
on till he came too nigh to recede: he then, with 
a diffidence not affected, but most powerfully felt, 
pulled off his hat ; and, without bowing, stood re- 
spectfully silent while the company passed. Sand- 
ford walked on some paces before, and took no 
farther notice as he went by him, than just touch- 
ing the fore part of his hat with his finger. Miss 
Woodley courtesied as she followed ; but Lady 
| Matilda made a full stop, and said, in the gentlest 
accents, “ I hope, Mr. Rushbrook, you are per- 
fectly recovered.”’ 

It was the sweetest music he had ever listened 
to ; and he replied, with the most reverential bow, 
“ J am better a great deal, ma’am ;” then instantly 
pursued his way, as if he did not dare to utter, or 
i wait, for another syllable. 

Sandford seldom found fault with Lady Matilda ; 
| not because he loved her, but because she seldom 
|| did wrong. Upon this occasion, however, he was 
{| half inclined to reprimand her : but yet he did not 

know what to say ;—the subsequent humility of 
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speaking to him, and the event could by no means 
justify his censure. On hearing her begin to 
speak, Sandford had stopped ; and as Rushbrook, 
after replying, walked away, Sandford called to 
her spoaal , © Come, come along ;” but at the 
same time he put out his elbow for her to take 
hold of his arm. 

She hastened her steps, and did so : then, turn- 
ing to Miss Woodley, she said, “I expected you 
would have spoken to Mr. Rushbrook : it might 
have prevented me,”’ 

Miss Woodley replied, “I was at a loss what 
to do: when we met formerly, he always spoke 
first.” 

‘“ And he ought now,’’ cried Sandford, angrily ; 
and then added, with a sarcastic smile, “It is 
certainly proper that the superior should be the 
first who speaks.” 

“ He did not look as if he thought himself our 
superior,” replied Matilda. 

“No,” returned Sandford ; “some people can 
put on what looks they please.’’ 

“ Then while he looks so pale,” replied Matilda, 
“and so dejected, I can never forbear speaking 
to him when we meet, whatever he may think 
of it.” 

“And were he and I to meet a hundred—nay, 
a thousand times,” returned Sandford, “I don’t 
think I should ever speak tu him again.” 

“Bless me! what for, Mr. Sandford?’ cried 
Matilda ; for Sandford, who was not a man that 
repeated little incidents, had never mentioned the 
circumstance of their quarrel. 

“1 have taken such a resolution,” answered he 3 
“ yet I bear him no enmity.” 

As this short reply indicated that he meant to 
say no more, no more was asked ; and the subject 
was dropped. 

In the mean time, Rushbrook, happier than he 
had been for months, intoxicated with delight at 
that voluntary mark of civility he had received 
from Lady Matilda, felt his heart so joyous, and 
so free from every particle of malice, that he re- 
solved, in the humblest manner, to make atone- 
ment for the violation of decorum he had lately 
committed against Mr. Sandford. 

Too happy, at this time, to suffer a mortification 
from any indignities he might receive, he sent his 
servant to him into his study, as soon as he was 
returned home, to beg to know “ if he might be 
permitted to wait upon him, with a message he 
had to deliver from Lord Elmwood.” 

The servant returned —“ Mr. Sandford desired 
he would send tho message by him or the house- 
steward.” This was highly affronting ; but Rush- 


brook was not in a humour to be offended, and he_ | 


7 || 
Rushbrook had taken from the indiscretion of her 


sent again, begging he would admit him ; but the © 


answer was, “ he was busy.” 

Thus wholly defeated in his hopes of reconcilia- 
tion, his new transports felt an alloy; and the 
few days that remained before Lord Elmwood 
came, he passed in solitary musing, and ineffectual 
walks and looks towards that path in which he 
had met Matilda: she came that way no more; 
indeed, scarce quitted her apartment, in the prac- 
tice of that confinement she was to experience on 
the arrival of her father. 

All her former agitations now returned. On 
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the day he Grrived, she wept ; all the night she 
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did not sleep ; and the name of Rushbrook again 
became hateful to her. The Earl came in ex- 
tremely good health and spirits, but appeared con- 
cerned to find Rushbrook less well than when he 
went from town. Sandford was now under the 
necessity of being in Rushbrook’s company ; yet 
he would never speak to him but when he was 
absolutely compelled, or look at him but when he 
could not help it. Lord Elmwood observed this 
conduct, yet he neither wondered nor was offended 
by it. He had perceived what little esteem Sand- 
ford had showed his nephew from his first return : 
but he forgave, in Sandford’s humour, a thousand 
faults he would not forgive in any other ; nor did 
he deem this one of his greatest faults, knowing 
the demand upon his partiality from another 
object. 

Miss Woodley waited on Lord Elmwood as 


_ formerly; dined with him, and related, as hereto- 


fore, to the attentive Matilda, al! that passed. 
About this time Lord Margrave, deprived by 
the season of all the sports of the field, felt his love 
for Matilda (which had been violent, even though 
divided with the love of hunting,) now too strong 
to be subdued ; and he resolved, though reluc- 
tantly, to apply to her father for his consent to 
their union ; but writing to Sandford this resolu- 
tion, he was once more repulsed, and charged, as 


/ aman of honour, to forbear to disturb the tran- 


quillity of the family by any application of the 
kind. To this Sandford received no answer ; for 
the peer, highly incensed at his mistress’s repug- 
nance to him, determined more firmly than ever 
to consult his own happiness alone ; and as that 
depended merely upon his obtaining her, he cared 
not by what method it was effected. 

About a fortnight after Lord Elmwood came 
into the country, as he was riding one morning, 
his horse fell with him and crushed his Jeg in s0 
unfortunate a manner as to be at first pronounced 
of dangerous consequence. He was brought home 
in a post-chaise ; and Matilda heard of the acci- 
dent with more grief than would, perhaps, on such 
a occasion, have appertained to the most fondled 
ehild, 

In consequence of the pain he suffered, his fever 
was one night very high; and Sandford, who 
seldom quitted his apartment, went frequently to 


| his bedside, every time with the secret hope he 





should hear him ask to see his daughter : he was 
every time disappointed ; yet he saw him shake, 
with a cordial friendship, the hand of Rushbrook, 
as if he delighted in seeing those he loved. 

The danger in which Lord Elmwood was sup- 
posed to be was but of short duration, and his 
sudden recovery succeeded. Matilda, who had 
wept, moaned, and watched during the crisis of 
his illness, when she heard he was amending, 
exclaimed (with a kind of surprise at the novelty 
of the sensation)—“ And this is joy that I feel ! 
Oh, I never till now knew what those persons felt 
who experienced joy |” 

Nor did she repine, like Mr. Sandford and Miss 
Woodley, at her father’s inattention to her during 


| his malady; for she did not hope like them— 


she did not hope he would behold her, even in 


_ But, notwithstanding his seeming indifference, - 
while his indisposition continued, no sooner was 
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of his friends, than there was no one person he evi- |} 
dently showed so much satisfaction at seeing as— 


Miss Woodley. She waited upon him timorously, 
and with more than ordinary distaste at his late 
conduct, when he put out his hand with the utmost 
warmth to receive her, drew her to him, saluted 


her (an honour he had never in his life con-: 

and with signs of the sincerest: | 
affection. Sandford was preserit; {i 
and, ever associating the idea of Matilda with. 


ferred nee 
friendship an 


Miss Woodley, felt his heart bound with a triumph 
it had not enjoyed for many a day. 

Matilda listened with delight to the recital Miss 
Woodley gave pn her return, and, many times 
while it lasted, exclaimed, “ she was haony.? 
But poor Matilda's sudden transports of joy, 
which she termed happiness, were not made for 
long continuance ; and if she ever found cause 
for gladness, she far oftener had motives for 

rief. 
‘4 As Mr. Sandford was sitting with her and Miss 
Woodley one evening, about a week after, a person 
rang at the bell, and inquired for him, On being 
told of it by the servant, he went to the door of 
the apartment, and cried, “ Oh, is it you ? Come 
in.’’ An elderly man entered, who had been for 
many years the head gardener at Elmwood House 
—a man of honesty and sobriety, and with an 
indigent family of aged parents, children, and 
other relations, who subsisted wholly on the 
income arising from his place. The ladies, as well 
as Sandford, knew him well ; and they all, almost 
at once, asked, “ what was the matter ?’’ for his 
ee told them something distressful had befallen 
lim, 

“Oh, sir,” said he to Sandford, “I come to 
entreat your interest.” 

“In what, Edwards?” said Sandford, with a 
mild voice ; for, when his assistance was suppli- 
cated in distress, his rough tones always took a 
plaintive key. 

“My Lord has discharged me from his service,” 
returned Edwards, trembling, and the tears start- 
ing in his eyes. “Iam undone, Mr. Sandford, 
unless you plead for me.” 

“ T will,’ said Sandford, © I will,’’ 

“ And yet Iam almost afraid of your success,” 
replied the man ; “ for my Lord has ordered me 
out of his house this moment ; and though I knelt 
down to him to be heard, he had no pity.” 

Matilda sighed from the bottom of her heart, 
and yet she envied this poor man who had been 
kneeling to her father. 

“ What was your offence 1” cried Sandford. 

The man hesitated ; then, looking at Matilda, 
said, “1 ’ll tell you, sir, some other time.” 

“Did you name me before Lord Elmwood ?” 
cried she, eagerly, and terrified. 

“ No, madam,” replied he ; “ but I unthinkingly 


| spoke of my poor Lady who is dead and gone.” 


Matilda burst into tears. 


‘““ How came you to do so mad a thing ?” cried 


Sandford ; and the encouragement which his looks 


had once given him now fled from his face. 


“It was unthinkingly,” repeated Edwards: | 


“ T was showing my Lord some plans for the new 


_,walks, and told him, among other things, that her 


Ladyship had many years ago approved of them. 


‘Whol cried he.—Still I did not call to mind, | 
| he recovered so.as to receive the cor.gratulations | but said, ‘Lady Elmwood, sir, while you were | 
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abroad.’-—As soon as these words were delivered 
| I saw my doom in his looks, and he commanded 
me to quit his house and service that instant.” 

“Tam afraid,”’ said Sandford, shaking his head, 
| ] can do nothing for you.” 

‘s Yea, sir, von Whow you have more power over 

| my Lord than anybody; and, perhaps, you may 
be able to save me and all mine from misery.” 

{ IJ would, if I could,” replied Sandford, quickly. 

« You can but try, sir.” 

Matilda was all this while bathed in tears ; nor 
was Miss Woodley much less affected. Lady 
| Elmwood was before their eyes ; Matilda beheld 
her in her dying moments ; Miss Woodley saw 
her as the gay ward of Dorriforttf? 

“ Ask Mr. Rushbrook,’’ said Sandford : “ pre- 


vail on him to speak for you: he has more power: 


than I have.” 

“ He has not enough, then,”’ replied Edwards ; 
“ for he was in the room with my Lord when what 
I have told you happened.” 

“ And did he say nothing !” asked Sandford. 

“ Yes, sir; he offered to speak in my behalf, 
but my Lord interrupted him, and ordered him 
out of the room : he instantly went.” 

Sandford, now observing the effect which this 
| narration had on the two ladies, led the man to 
his own apartments, and there assured him he 
dared not undertake his cause ; but that if time 
or chance should happily make an alteration in 
his Lord's disposition, he would be the first who 
would endeavour to replace him. Edwards was 
obliged to submit ; and before the next day at 
noon, his pleasant house by the side of the park, 
his garden, and his orchard, which he had occu- 
yied above twenty years, were cleared of their old 
inhabitant, and all his wretched family. 


a nn 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Tats melancholy incident, perhaps, affected 
| Matilda, and all the friends of the deceased 
Lady Elmwood, beyond any other that had 
| occurred since her death. A few days after 
this circumstance, Miss Woodley, in order to 
divert the disconsolate mind of Lady Matilda 
ane in the hope of bringing her some little anec- 

otes to console her for that which had given her 
so much pain), waited upon Lord Elmwoced in 
his library, and borrowed some books out of it. 
He was now perfectly well from his fall, and 
received her with his usual politeness, but, of 
course, not with that uliar warmth which he 
had discovered when he received her just after 
his illness. Rushbrook was in the library at the 
same time : he showed her several beautiful prints 
which Lord Elmwood had just received from Lon- 
don, and appeared anxious to entertain and give 
tokens of his esteem and respect for her. But 
} what gave her pleasure beyond any other atten- 
} tion was, that after she had taken (by the aid of 
| Rashwood) about a dozen volumes from different 
shelves, and had laid them together, saying she 
| would send her servant to fetch them, Lord Elm- 
i} wood went carefully to the place where they were, 
| and, taking up each book, examined minutely what 
| it was. One anthor he complained was tvo light, 

another too depressing, and put them on the 
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shelves again; another was erroneous, and he 
changed it for a better. Thus, he warned her 
against some, and selected other authors, as the 
most cautious preceptor culls for his pupil, or a 
fond father for his darling child. She thanked 
him for his attention to her, but her heart thanked 
him for his attention to his daughter : for as she 
had herself never received such a proof of his 
care since all their long acquaintance, she rea- 
sonably supposed that Matilda’s reading, and not 
hers, was the object of his solicitude. 

Having in these books store of comfort for poor 
Matilda, she eagerly returned with them ; and in 
reciting every particular circumstance, made her 
consider the volumes almost like presents from 
her father. 

The month of Scptember was now arrived ; and 
Lord Elmwood, accompanied by Rushbrook, went 
to a small shooting-seat, near twenty miles distant 
from Elmwood Castle, for a week’s particular 
sport. Matilda was once more at large ; and one 
beautiful morning, about eleven o’clock, seeing 
Miss Woodley walking on the lawn before the 
house, she hastily took her hat to join her ; and 
not waiting to put it on, went nimbly down the 
great staircase with it hanging on her arm. 
When she had descended a few stairs, she heard 
a footstep proceeding slowly up; and (from what 
emotion she could not tell) she stopped short, half 
resolved to return back. She hesitated a single 
instant whether she should or not—then went a 
few steps further, till she came to the second 
landing-place ; when, by the sudden winding of the 
staircase, Lord Elmwood was immediately before 
her ! 

She had felt something like affright before she 
saw him ; but her reason told her she had nothing 
to fear, as he was away. But now, the appear- 
ance of a stranger whom she had never before 
seen ; the authority in his looks, as well as in the 
sound of his steps ; a resemblance to the portrait 
she had been shown of him ; a start of astonish- 
ment which he gave on beholding her ; but above 
all, her fears confirmed her that it was him. She 
gave a scream of terror; put out her trembling 
hands to catch the balustrade for support—missed 
them—and fell motionless into her father’s arms. 

He caught her, as, by the same impulse, he 
would have caught any other person falling for 
want of aid. Yet when he found her in his arms, 
he still held her there, gazed on her attentively, 
and once pressed her to his bosom. 

At length trying to escape the snare into which 
he had been led, he was going to leave her on the 
spot where she fell, when her eyes opened, and she 
uttered, “Save me!” Her voice unmanned him. 
His long-restrained tears now burst forth, and 
seeing her relapsing into the swoon, he cried out 
eagerly torecallher. Her name did not, however, 
come to his recollection—nor any name but this ; 
“ Miss Milner—dear Miss Milner !’’ 

That sound did not awaken her ; and now again 
he wished to leave her in this senseless state, that, 
not remembering what had passed, she might 
eacape the punishment. 

But at this instant Giffard, with another servant, 

seed by the foot of the stairs; on which Lord 

mweod called to them, and into Giffard’s hands 
delivered his apparently dead child, without one 
command reapecting her, or one word of any kind; || 
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while his face was agitated with shame, with pity, 
with anger, with paternal tenderness. 

As Giffard stood trembling, while he relieved 
his Lord from this hapless burden, her father had 
to unloose her hand from the side of his coat, 
which she had caught fast hold of as she fell, and 
grasped so closely, that it was with difficulty re- 
‘moved. On attempting to take the hand away, he 
trembled, faltered, then bade Giffard do it. 

“ Who? I, my Lord! I separate you !’’ cried 
he. But recollecting himself, “My Lord, I will 
obey your commands, whatever rt are.” And 
seizing her hand, pulled it with violence: it fell, 
and her father went away. 

Matilda was carried to her own apartments, 
laid upon the bed; and Miss Woodley hasted 
to attend her, after listening to the recital of 
what had passed. 

When Lady Elmwood’s old and affectionate 
friend siterse the room, and saw her youthful 
charge lying pale and speechless, yet no father 
by to comfort or soothe her, she lifted up her 
hands to Heaven, exclaiming, with a burst of 
tears, “And is this the end of thee, my poor 
child? Is this the end of all our hopes—of thy 
own fearful hopes—and of thy mother’s supplica- 
tions $ Oh, Lord Elmwood ! Lord Elmwood ie 

At that name Matilda started, and cried, 
“Where is he? Is it a dream, or have I seen 
him ¢”’ 

“It is all a dream, my dear,’’ said Miss 
Woodley. 

And yet I thought he held me in his arms,” 
she replied : “I thought I felt his hands press 
mine. Let me sleep and dream again.”’ 

Now ee it best to undeceive her, “ It is 
no dream, my dear,’’ returned Miss Woodley. 

“Is it not ?’’ cried she, raising up, and leaning 
on her elbow. “Then I suppose I must go away 
—go for ever away."’ 

Sandford now entered. Having been told the 
news, he came to condole ; but at the sight of him 
Matilda was terrified, and cried, “ Do not reproach 
me, do not upbraid me ; I know I have done wrong 
—IL know I had but one command from my father, 
and that I have disobeyed.” 

Sandford could not reproach her, for he could 
not speak : he therefore only walked to the win- 
dow and concealed his tears. 

That whole day and night was passed in sym- 
pathetic grief, in alarm at every sound, lest it 
should be a messenger to pronounce Matilda’s 
destiny. 

Lord Elmwood did not stay upon this visit 
above three hours at Elmwood House : he then 
set off again for the seat he had left, where Rush- 
brook still remained, and from whence his Lord- 
ship had merely come by accident to look over 
some writings which he wanted immediately de- 
spatched to town. 

During his short continuance here Sandford 
cautiously avoided his presence ; for he thought, 
in a case like this, what nature would not of her- 





| self effect, no art, no arguments of his could 


accomplish : to nature, then, and Providence, he 
left the whole. What these two powerful prin- 
ciples brought about, the reader will be informed, 
when he peruses the following letter, receivgd 


| early the next morning by Miss Woodley. 
@ 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


A Letter from Giffard, Lord Elmwood’s House 
Steward, to Miss Woodley. | 


“ Mapa, 

“ My Lord, above a twelvemonth ago, acquainted 
me he had permitted his daughter to reside in his 
house ; but at the same time he informed'ime, the 
grant was under a certain restriction, which, if 
ever broken, I was to see his then determination 
(of which he also acquainted me) put in execution, 
In consequence of Lady Matilda's indisposition, 
madam, I have ventured to delay this notice till 
morning. I need not say with what concern I 
now give it, or mention to you, I believe, what is 
forfeited. My Lord staid but a few hours yester- 
day, after the unhappy circumstance on which I 
write took place ; nor did I see him after, till he 
was in his carriage : he then sent for me to the 
carriage door, and told me he should be back in 
two days’ time, and added, ‘Remember your 
duty.” That duty, I hope, madam, you will not 
require me to explain in more: direct terms. As 
soon as my Lord returns, I have-no doubt but he 
will ask me if it is fulfilled ; and I shall be under 
the greatest apprehension, should his commands 
not be obeyed. 

“Tf there is anything wanting for the conve- 
nience of your and Lady Matilda’s departure, you 
have but to order it, and it is at your service: I 
mean, likewise, any cash you may have occasion 
for. I should presume to add my opinion where 
you might best take up your abode ; but with 
such advice as you will have from Mr. Sandford, 
mine would be but assuming. 

“J would also have waited upon you, madam, 
and have delivered myself the substance of this 
letter ; but Iam an old man, and the changes I 
have been witness to in my Lord’s house, since I 
first lived in it, have added, I think, to my age 
many a year ; and I have not the strength to see 
you upon this occasion. I loved my Lady—lI 
love my Lord—and I love their child: nay, so 
I am sure does my Lord himself ; but there is no 
accounting for his resolutions, or for the alteration 
his disposition has lately undergone. 

“1 beg pardon, madam, for this long intrusion, 
and am, and ever will be (while yee and my Lord’s 
daughter are so), your afflicted humble servant, 

“ RoBeRT GIFFARD. 

“ Elmwood House, Sept. 12.” 


When this letter was brought to Miss Woodley, 
she knew what it contained before she opened it, 
and therefore took it with an air of resignation : 
yet though she guessed the momentous part of its 
contents, she dreaded in what words it might be | 
related ; and having now no essential good to | 
expect, hope, that will never totally expire, clung 
at this crisis to little circumstances ; and she 
hoped most fervently the terms of the letter 
might not be harsh, but that Lord Elmwood had 
delivered his final sentence in gentle language. 
The event proved he had; and, lost to every 
important comfort, she felt grateful to him for 
this small one. : 

Matilda, too, was cheered by this letter ; for she 
expected something worse ; and one of the last 
lines, in which Gi said he knew “his Lord: 
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ship loved her,” she thought repaid her for the 


_ purport of the other part. — 


| Sandford was not so easily resigned or com. 


forted. He walked about the room when the 
letter was shown to him—-called it cruel—astified his 
tears, and wished to show his resentment only ; 


i} but the former burst through all his endeavours, 


and he sunk into grief. 
Nor was the fortitude of Matilda, which came 
to her assistance on the first onset of this trial, 


| sufficient to arm her, when the moment came she 


1 now find I was mi 


[ yet be brought to forgive me?” | 


| 
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was to quit the house—her father’s house—never 
to see that or him again. 

When word was brought that the carriage was 
at the door, which was to conveyher from all she 
held so dear, and she saw before her the prospect 
of a long youthful and healthful life, in which 
misery and despair were all she could discern, that 
despair seized her at once, and gaining courage 
from her sufferings, she cried,— 

“ What have I to fear, if I disobey my father’s 
commands once more? He cannot use me worse. 
I'll stay here till he returns—again throw myself 
in his way, and then I will not faint, but plead 
for mercy. Perhaps, were I to kneel to him— 
kneel, like other children to their parents—and 
beg his blessing, he would not refuse it me.’’ 

“ You must not try,’ said Sandford, mildly. 

“ Who,” cried she, “ shall prevent my flying to 
my father! Have I another friend on earth ? 
Have I one relation in the world but hin? This 
is the second time I have been turned from his 
house. In my infant state my cruel father turned 
me out; but then he sent me to a mother: now 
I have none ; and I will stay with him.” 

Again the steward sent to let them know the 
coach was waiting. 

Sandford, now, with a determined countenance, 
went coolly up to Lady Matilda, and taking her 
hand, seemed resolved to lead her to the carriage. 

Accustomed to be awed by every serious look 
of his, she yet resisted this, and cried, “ Would 
you be the minister of my father’s cruelty 1” 

“ Then,” said Sandford solemnly to her, “ fare- 
well—from this moment you and I part. I will 
take my leave, and do you remain where you are 
—at least till you are forced away. But L’ll not 
stay to be driven hence ; for it is impossible your 
father will suffer any friend of yours to continue 
here after this disobedience. Adieu.’’ 

“ I'll go this moment,’’ said she, and rose has- 

— tily. 
‘Miss Woodley took her at her word, and hurried 
her immediately out of the room. 

Sandford followed slow behind, as if he had 
followed at her funeral. 

When she came to that spot on the stairs where 
she had met her father, she started back, and 
scarce knew how to it. When she had— 
«“ There he held me in his arma,”’ said she ; “ and 
I thought I felt him preas me to his heart ; but I 
en.” 

As Sandford came forward to hand her into the 
coach-—* Now you behave well,’’ said he: “ by 
this behaviour, you do not entirely close all pro- 
spect. of reconciliation with your father.” 

Do you think it is not yet impossible?” cried 
she, clasping his hand. “ Giffard says he loves 
me,’”’ continued she ; “and do you think he might 
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“ Forgive you!” cried Sandford. 


e 


‘‘ Suppose I was to write to him, and entreat | 
his forgiveness ?” | 

“Do not write yet,” said Sandford, with no | 
cheering accent. 

The carriage drove off ; and as it went, Matilda 
leaned her head from the window, to survey Elm- 
wood House from the roof to the foundation. She 
cast her eyes upon the gardens, too—upon the 
fish-ponds—even the coach-houses and all the 
offices adjoining—which, as objects that she should 
never see again, she contemplated as objects of 
importance. 


a Sn 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Rusuproox, who, at twenty miles’ distance, 
could have no conjecture what had passed at Elm- 
wood House during the short visit Lord Elmwood 
made there, went that way with his dogs and gun, 
in order to meet him on his return, and accom- 
pany him in the chaise back. He did so: and | 
getting into the carriage, told him eagerly the 
sport he had had during the day ; laughed at an 
accident that had befallen one of his dogs; and 
for some time did not perceive but that his uncle 
was perfectly attentive. At length, observing he 
answered more negligently than usual to what he 
said, Rushbrook turned his eyes quickly upon him, 
and cried,— 

“ My Lord, are you not well ¢’’ 

“ Yes; perfectly well, I thank you, Rushbrook,” 
—and he leaned back against the carriage. 

“] thought, sir,” returned Rushbrook, you 
spoke languidly—J beg your pardon.’’ 

“Thave the headach a little,’’ answered he: 
then taking off his hat, brushed the dust from it ; 
and, as he put it on again, fetched a most heavy 
sigh, which no sooner had escaped him, than, to 
drown its sound, he said briskly,— 

“* And so you tell me you have had good sport 
to-day ?”’ 

“ No, my Lord ; I said but indifferent.” 

“ True ; so you did. Bid the man drive faster: 
it will be dark before we get home.’ 

“ You will shoot to-morrow, my Lord ¢”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ How does Mr. Sandford do, sir 1” 

“ I did not see him.”’ 

“ Not see Mr. Sandford, my Lord! But he 
was out, I suppose ; for they did not expect you 
at Elmwood House.”’ 

“ No, they did not.” 

In such eonversation Rushbrook avd his uncle 
continued to the end of their journey. Dinner 
was then immediately served ; and Lord Elmwood 
appeared much in his usual spirits ; at least, not 
suspecting any cause for their abatement, Rush- 
brook did not observe any alteration. a. 

Lord Elmwood went, however, earlier to bed 
than ordinary, or rather to his bed-chamber ; for 
though he retired some time before his nephew, 
when Rushbrook passed his chamber-door it was 
open, and he not in bed, but sitting in a musing 
posture, as if he had forgot to shut it. | 

When Rushbrook's valet came to attend his 
master, he said to him,— | | 


“] suppose, sir, you do not know what has 
happened aighe castle t’ 
a 
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“ For Heaven's anol bw ?”? cried Rushbrook. 
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“ My Lord has met 
man. 

“ How! Where t What's the consequence ?” 

“ We don’t know yet, sir; but all the servants 


y Matilda,’’ replied the 


| suppose her Ladyship will not be suffered to re- 


main there any longer.” 

“They all suppose wrong,” returned Rush- 
brook, hastily : “ my Lord loves her, I am cer- 
tain, and this event may be the happy means of 
his treating her as his child from this day.” 

The servant smiled, and shook his head. 

« Why, what more do you know ¢” 

« Nothing more than I have told you, sir, except 
that his Lordship took no kind of notice of her 
Ladyship that appeared like love.” 

Rushbrook was all uneasiness and anxiety to 
know the particulars of what had passed ; and 
now Lord Elmwood’s inquictude, which he had 
but sient noticed before, came full to his obser- 

fe was going to ask more questions ; 
but he recollected that Lady Matilda's misfor- 
tunes were too sacred to be talked of thus fami- 
liarly by the servants of the family : besides, it 
was evident this man thought, and but naturally, 
it might not be for his master’s interest the father 
and the daughter should be united ; and there- 
fore would give to all he said the opposite colour- 
ing. 

F apite of his prudence, however, and his deli- 
cacy towards Matilda, Rushbrook could not let 
his valet Icave him till he had inquired, and 
learned all the circumstantial account of what had 
happened ; except, indeed, the order received by 
Giffard, which being given after Lord Elmwood 
was in his carriage, and in concise terms, the do- 
mestica who attended him (and from whom this 
man had gained his intelligence) were unacquainted 
with it. 

When the servant had left Rushbrook alone, 
the perturbation of his mind was so great, that 
he was at length undetermined whether to go to 
bed, or to rush into his uncle's apartment, and at 
his feet beg for that compassion upon his daughter 
which he feared he had denied her. But then, 
to what peril would he not expose himself by such 
astep? Nay, he might, perhaps, even injure her 
whom he wished to serve ; for if his uncle was at 
present unresolved whether to forgive or to resent 
this disobedience to his commands, another's inter- 
ference might enrago and precipitate him on the 
latter resolution. 

This consideration was so weighty, it resigned 
Rushbrook to the suspense he was compelled to 
endure till the morning, when he flattered himself 
that by watching every look and motion of Lord 
Elmwood his penetration would be able to discover 
the state of his heart, and how he meant to act. 

But the morning came, and he found all his 
prying curiosity was of no avail: Lord Elmwood 

d not drop one word, give one look, or use one 
action that was not customary, 

On first seeing him, Rushbrook blushed at the 
secret with which he was entrusted : then, as he 
gazed on the Earl, contemplating the joy he ought 
to have known in clasping in his arms a child like 
Matilda, whose tenderness, reverence, and duty 
had deprived her of all sensation at his Bighe4 
which wag, in Rushbrook’s mind, an honour that 
rendered him superior to what he ws3 before. 









They were in the fields all the day, as usual ; 
Lord Elmwood now cheerful, and complaining no 
more of the headach. Yet once being separated 
from his nephew, Rushbrook crossed over a stile 
into another field, and found him sitting by the 
side of a bank, his gun lying by him, and himself | 
lost in thought. He rose on seeing him, and pro- 
ceeded to the sport as before. oF 

At dinner, he said he should not go to Elwood 
House the next day as he had appointed, but stay 
where he was three or four days longer. From 
these two small occurrences, Rushbrook would 
fain have extracted something by which to judge 
the state of his mind ; but upon the test that was 
impossible : he had caught him so musing many a 
time before; and as to his prolonging his stay, 
that might arise from the sport: or, indeed, had 
anything more material swayed him, who could 
penetrate whether it was the effect of the lenity, 
or the severity, he had dealt towards his chil. i 
whether his continuance there was to shun her, or 
to shun the house from whence he had banished her ? 

The three or four days for their temporary 
abode being passed, they both returned together 
to Elmwood House. Rushbrook thought he saw 
his uncle’s countenance change as they entered the 
avenue ; yet he did not appear less in spirits ; and 
when Sandford joined them at dinner, the Earl 
went with his usual attention to him, and (as was 
his custom after any separation) put out his hand 
cheerfully to take his. Sandford said, “ How do 
you do, my Lord ?” cheerfully in return ; but put | 
both his hands into his bosom, and walked to the 
other side of the room. Lord Elmwood did not 
secm to observe this affront; nor was it done as 
an affront: it was merely what poor Sandford 
could not help; for he felt that he could not shake 
hands with him. 

Rushbrook soon learned the news that Matilda 
was gone; and Elmwood House was to him a 
desert—he saw there no real friend of hers, except 
poor Sandford, and to him Rushbrook knew him- 
self now more displeasing than ever: and all his 
overtures of atonement he, at this time, found 
more and more ineffectual. Matilda was exiled ; 
and her supposed triumphant rival was, to Sand- 
ford, odious beyond what he had ever been. 

In alleviation of their banishment, Miss Wood- 
ley, with her charge, had not returned to their 
old retreat ; but were gone to a farm-house, not 
farther than thirty miles from Lord Elmwood’s. 
Here Sandford, with little inconvenience, visited 
them; nor did his patron ever take notice of his 
occasional absence: for as he had before given 
his daughter, in some measure, to his charge, so 
honour, delicacy, and the common ties of duty, 
made him approve, rather than condemn, his 
attention to her. 

Though Sandford’s frequent visits soothed Ma- 
tilda, they could not comfort her; for he had no 
consolation to bestow that was suited to her mind ; 
her father having given no one token of regret for 
what he had done. He had even inquired sternly |} 
of Giffard on his returning home,— | | 

“If Miss Woodley had left the house.” 

The steward, guessing the whole of his meaning, 
answered, “ Yes, my Lord; and aé/ your entacts 
in that respect have been obeyed.” ft 

He replied, “ I am satisfied ;” and, to the grief 
of the old man, he appeared really so. | 
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To the farm-house, the place of Matilda's 








{ residence, there came, besides Sandford, another 


visiter far less welcome—Viscount Margrave. 
He had heard with surprise, and still greater joy, 


{ that Lord Elmwood had once more closed his 


doors | 
state, he no longer burdened his lively imagination 
with the dull thoughts of marriage, but once more 
formed the barbarous design of making her his 
mistress. 

Ignorant of a certain decorum which attended 
all Lord Elmwood’s actions, he suspected that his 
child might be in want ; and an acquaintance with 
the worst part of her sex informed him, that relief 
from poverty was the sure bargain for his success. 


against his daughter. In this her discarded 


{| With these hopes he again paid Miss Woodley and 


her a visit ; but the coldness of the former, and 
the haughtiness of the latter, still kept him ata 
distance, and again made him fear to give one 
allusion to his purpose: but he returned home, 
resolved to write what he durst not speak. He 
did so—he offered his services, his purse, his 


| house: they were rejected with disdain, and a 


stronger prohibition than ever given to his 
visits. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


Lorp E:mwoop had now allowed Rushbrook a 
long vacation, in respect to his answer upon the 
subject of marriage ; and the young man vainly 
imagined his intentions upon that subject were 
entiiely given up. One morning, however, as he 
was with him in the library,— 

“ Henry,’ said his uncle, with a pause at the 
beginning of his speech, which indicated that he 
was going to say something of importance,— 
“ Henry—you have not forgot the discourse I had 
with you a little time previous to your illness ?” 

Henry paused too—for he wished to have for- 
gotten it—but it was too strongly impressed upon 
his memory. Lord Elmwood resumed,— 

“What! equivocating again, sir? Do 
remember it, or do you not? 

“ Yes, my Lord, 1 do.”’ 

“ And are you prepared to give me an answer ?” 

Rushbrook paused again. 

“Tn our former conversation,” continued the 


you 


Earl, “1 pare you but a week to determine: 
there has, 1 think, elapsed since that time half a 
ear.’” 


“ About as much, sir.” 

“Then surely you have now made up your 
mind 1’. 

“TJ had done that at first, my Lord, if it had 
met with your concurrence.” 

You wished to lead a bachelor’s life, I think 
you said ¢” 

Rushbrook bowed. 

“Contrary to my will?” 

“ No, my Lord: I wished to have your appro- 
bation.”’ 

“And you wished for my approbation of the 


ly opposite thing to that which 1 proposed ? 
But I 


‘am not surprised: such is the gratitude of 


the world ; and such is yours.” | 


“My Lord, if you doubt my gratitude —~” 
“« Give me a proof of it, Harry, and I will doubt 


| no longer.’’ 
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“Upon every other subject but this, my Lord, 
Heaven is my witness that your desires——”’ 3 
Lord Elmwood interrupted him : “I understand 
you: upon every other subject, but the only one 
which my content requires, you are ready to obey 

me. I thank you.” 

“My Lord, do not torture me with this suspi- 
cion: it is so contrary to my deserts, that I 
cannot bear it.”’ 

“Suspicion of your ingratitude! you judge 
too favourably of my opinion ;—it amounts to 
certainty.” 

“Then to convinee you, sir, I am not ungrate- 
ful—-tell me who the lady is you have chosen for 
me, and here I give you my word, I will sacrifice 
all my future prospects of happiness—all, for 
which I would wish to live—and become her hus- 
band as soon as you shall appoint.” 

This was spoken with a tone 80 expressive of 
despair, that Lord Elmwood replied,— 

* And while you obey me, you take caro to let 
me know it will cost you your future peace, This 
is, I suppose, to enhance the werit of the obliga- 
ee I shall not accept your acquicscence on 
hese terms.” 

“Then, in dispensing with it, I hope for your 
pardon.” 

“Do you suppose, Rushbrook, I can pardon an 
offence, the sale foundation of which arises from a 
spirit of disobedience ? for you have declared to 
me your affections are disengaged. In our last 
conversation did you not say so 2” 

“At first I did, my Lord: but you permitted 
me to consult my heart more closely ; and I have 
since found that I was mistaken.” 

“ You then own you at first told me a falsehood, 
and yet have all this time kept me in suspense 
without confessing it.’’ 

“T waited, my Lord, till you should inquire —” 

“ You have then, sir, waited too long ;” and the 
fire flashed from his eyes. 

Rushbrook now found himself in that perilous 
state that admitted of no medinm of resentment, 
but by such dastardly conduct on his part as would 
wound both his truth and courage ; and thus, 
animated by his danger, he was resolved to 
plunge boldly at once into the depth of his 
patron’s anger. 

“ My Lord,”’ said he, (but he did not undertake 
this task without sustaining the trembling and 
convulsion of his whole frame,)—* My Lord— 
waving for a moment the subject of my marriage 
~—permit me to remind you, that when J was upon 
my sick bed, you promised that on my recovery 
you would listen to a petition 1 should offer to 

ou.” | 
pe? Let me recollect,’ replied he. “ Yes; I do 
remember something of it. Tut I gaid nothing to 
warrant any improper petition.’’ 

“Its impropriety was not named, my Lord.” 

“No matter,—that you must judge of, and | 
answer for the consequences.” 

“I would answer with my life, willingly ; but I 
own that I shrink from your displeasure,”’ 

“Then do not provoke it,” | 

“] have already gone too far to recede; and 
you would of course demand an explanation, if I 
attempted to atop here.’’ | 

“J should.” : 1. 

“Then, my Lord, [ am bonnd to speak.; but do |} 
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| not interrupt me : hear me out, before you banish 
me from your presence for ever.” 
| replied he, 





“1 will, sir,’ prepared to hear some- 
thing that would excite his resentment, and yet 
determined to hear with patience to the conclusion. 
Then, my Lord,” cried Rashbrook, in the 

— agitation of mind and body, “your 

u 


bter——"’ 

The resolution Lord Elmwood had taken (and 
on which he had given his word to his nephew not 
to interrupt him) immediately gave way. The 
colour rose in his face, his eye darted lightning, 
and his hand was lifted up with the emotion that 
word had created. 

“ You promised to hear me, my Lord,” cried 
Rushbrook, “and I claim your promise.’’ 

He now suddenly overcame his violence of pas- 
sion, and stood silent and resigned to hear him ; 
but with a determined look, expressive of the 
vengeance that should ensue. 

“Lady Matilda,”” resumed Rushbrook, ‘ is an 
| object that wrests from me the enjoyment of every 
blessing your kindness bestows. I cannot but 
fee! myself as her adversary—as one who has 
| supplanted her in your affections—who supplies 
her place while she is exiled, a wanderer and an 
orphan.” 

‘he earl took his eyes from Rushbrook during 
this last sentence, and cast them on the floor. 

“If I feel gratitude towards you, my Lord,” 
continued he, “ gratitude is innate in my heart ; 
and I must also feel it towards her who first intro- 
duced me to your protection.”’ 

Again the colour flew to Lord Elinwpod’s face, 
and again he could hardly restrain himself from 
uttering his indignation. 

“ Jt was the mother of vee | Matilda,” continued 
Rushbrook, “ who was this friend to me; nor will 
I ever think of marriage, or any other joyful 

rospect, while you abandon the only child of my 
Peloved patroness, and load me with rights which 
belong to her.”’ 

Here Rushbrook stopped : Lord Elmwood was 
silent too, for near half a minute ; but still his 
countenance continued fixed with his unvaried 
resolves. 

After this long pause, the Earl said with com- 
vosure, Which denoted firmness, “Have you 

nished, Mr. Rushbrook ?” 

‘‘ All that I dare to utter, my Lord ; and I fear 
I have already said too much.’ 

Rushbrook now trembled more than ever, and 
looked pale as death ; for the ardour of speaking 
being over, he waited his sentence with less con- 
stancy of mind than he expected he should. 

“You disapprove my conduct, it seems,” said 
Lord Elmwood ; ‘‘ and in that you are but like 
| the rest of the world ; and yet, among all my 
acquaintance, you are the only one who has dared 
to insult me with your opinion. And this you 
have not done vertently, but willingly and 
deliberately. But as it has been my fate to be 
used ill, and severed from all those persuns to 
whom my soul rere angelina r atte with less 
regret T can m you i were m 
igen j 

There was a truth and a pathetic sound in the 
utterance of these words that struok Rushbrodk 
{| to the heart ; and he beheld himself asa barbarian, 

who had treated hie benevolent and only friend 





' which I see he is a 
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peremptory commands. 


impending, as thus humb 
his due. 
Lord Elmwood, irritated by this 


agen as a 
sign of the presumptuous hope that he might be | 


forgiven, suffered now his anger to burst all 


bounds ; and, raising his voice, he exclaimed with | 


rage,— 

“ Leave my bouse, sir. Leave my house in- 
stantly, and seek some other home.”’ 

Just as these words were begun, Sandford 
opened the library door, was witness to them, and 
to the imploring situation of Rushbrook. He stood 
silent with amazement. 

Rushbrook arose, and feeling in his mind a 
pes? that he might never from that hour behold 

is benefactor more, as he bowed in token of obe- 
dience to his commands, a shower of tears covered 
his face ; but Lord Elmwood, unmoved, fixed his 
eyes upon him, which pursued him with enraged 
looks to the end of the room. Here he had to 
pass Sandford ; who, for the first time in his life, 
took hold of him by the hand, and said to Lord 
Elmwood, “ My Lord, what’s the matter ?” 

“ That ungrateful villain,’ cried he, “ has dared 
to insult me. Leave my house this moment, sir.” 

Rushbrook made an effort to go, but Sandford 
still held his hand ; and meckly said to Lord Elm- 
wood,— 

“‘ He is but a boy, my Lord, and do not give 
him the punishment of a man.”” 

Rushbrook now snatched his hand from Sand- 
ford's, and threw it with himself upon his neck, 
where he indeed sobbed like a boy. 

“ You are both in league,’’ exclaimed Lord 
Elmwood. 

“ Do you suspect me of partiality to Mr. Rush- 


brook ?’”’ said Sandford, advancing nearer to the. 


Earl. 

Rushbrook had now gained the point of remain- 
ing in the room ; but the hope that privilege in- 
spired (while he still harboured all the just appre- 
hensions for his fate) gave birth, perhaps, to a more 
exquisite sensation of pain than despair would 
have done. He stood silent — confounded ;— 
hoping that he was forgiven—fearing that he was 
not. 

As Sandford approached still nearer to Lord 
Elmwood, he continued, “ No, my Lord ; I know 
you do not suspect me of partiality to Mr. Rush- 
brook. Has any part of my behaviour ever dis- 
covered it #”’ 

“ You now, then, only interfere to irritate me.” 

“ If that were the case,’’ returned Sandford, 
“there have been occasions when I might have 
done it more effectually ;—when my own heart- 

ings were breaking, because I would not irri- 
tate, or add to what you suffered.’’ 

“ T am obli to you, Mr. Sandford,’’ he re- 
turned mildly and thankfully. . 

* And if, my Lord, I have proved any merit in 
a late forbearance, reward me for it now ; and 
take this young man from the depth of sorrow in 
and say you pardon him.” 

Rush- 


Lord Elmwood @ no answer ; and 





with insufferable liberty-—void of respect for those | 

corroding sorrows which had embittered so many | 

years of his life, and in open violation of his most | 

e felt that he deserved | 

all he was going to suffer, and he fell upon his | 

knees ; not 80 much to deprecate the doom he saw |} 
iy to acknowledge it was 
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| brook, drawing 5s inferences of hope from 
his silence, lifted say eyes from the ground, 
and ventured to look in his face: he found it 
gerene to what it had been, but still strongly 
marked with agitation. He cast his eyes away 
again, in shame and confusion. 

On which his uncle said to him, “ I shall post- 

ne the exacting of your obedience to my late 
orders, till you fink fit once more to provoke 
them ; and then, not even Sandford shall dare to 
plead your excuse.”’ 

Rushbrook bowed. 

f Go, leave the ie sir.’’ 

e instantly obe 

' hen Sandford, Yeu to Lord Elmwood, 
' shook him by the hand, and cried, “ My Lord, I 
: thank you—I thank you very kindly, my Lord : 
' Ee@hall now begin to think I have some weight 
j ® 


with you.” 
i You might, indeed, think so, did you know 
how much I have pardoned.”’ 

« What was his offence, my Lord %”’ 

« Such as 1 would not have forgiven you, or any 
earthly being besides himself ; but while you were 
speaking in his behalf, 1 recollected there was a 
gratitude so extraordinary in the hazards he ran, 
that almost made him pardonable.”’ 

“I guess the subject, then,’’ cried Sandford ; 
“ and yet I could not have supposed ——”’ 

“ It is a subject we cannot speak on, Sandford ; 
therefore let us drop it.’”’ 

At these words the discourse concluded. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


To the relief of Rushbrook, Lord Elmwood that 
day dined from home, and he had not the con- 
fusion to see him again till the evening. Previous 
to this, Sandford and he met at dinner ; but as 
the attendants were present, nothing passed on 
either side respecting the incident in the morning. 
Rushbrook, from the peril which had s0 lately 
threatened him, was now in his perfectly cool and 
dispassionate senses; and notwithstanding the 

tenderness which he bore to the daughter of 
his benefactor, he was not insensible to the com- 
fort of finding himself once more in the possession 
of all those enjoyments he had forfeited, and for 
a moment lost. 

As he reflected on this, to Sandford he felt the 
first tie of cpanel ig and ; but for his com- 
passion, he knew he should have been, at that 
very time of their meeting at dinner, away from 
Elmwood House for ever, and bearing on his 
mind a still more painful recollection, —the burden 
of his kind patron’s continual displeasure. Filled 
with these thoughts, all the time of dinner, he 
could scarce look at his companion without tears 
of gratitude ; and whenever he attempted to speak 
to him, gratitute choked his utterance. 

Sandford, on his part, behaved just the same as 
ever ; and to show he did not wish to remind 
Rushbrook of what he had done, he was just as 
uncivil as ever. 

Among other things, he said, “he did not know 
Lord Etmwood dined from home ; for if he had, 
he should have dined in his own apartment.”’ 

Rashbrook was still more obliged to him for all 
| this; and the weight of obligations with which he 
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was oppressed made him long for an opportunity | 
to relieve himeelf by expressions. As scon, there- 
fore, as the servants were all withdrawn, he 


ne 
as Sandford, whatever has been your opinion 
of me, I take pride to myself, that in my sentiments 
towards you have always distinguish:d you for 
that humane, disinterested character, you have 
this day proved.” 

“ Humane and disinterested,’’ replied Sandford, 
“are flattering epithets, indeed, for an old man 
going out of the world, and who can have no temp- 
tation to be otherwise.”’ 

“ Then suffer me to call your actions generous 
and compassionate, for they have saved me——”’ 

“ ] know, young man,” cried Sandford, inter- 
rupting him, “ you are glad at what I have done, 
and that you find a gratification in telling me you 
are; but it is a gratification I will not mew ee 
you with: therefore, say another sentence on the 
subject, and’’ (rising from his seat) “ I'll leave 
the room, and never come into your company 
again, whatever your uncle may say to it.’’ 

Rushbrook saw by the solemnity of his coun- 
tenance he was serious, and positively assured 
him he would never thank him more ; on which 
Sandford took his seat again, but he still frowned, 
and it was many minutes before he conquered his 
ill-humour, As his countenance became less sour, 
Rushbrook fell from some general topics he had 
eagerly started in order to appease him, and 
said— 

“ How hard is it to restrain conversation from 
the subject of our thoughts! And yet amidst our 
dearest fricnds, and among persons who have the 
same dispositions and sentiments as our own, their 
minds, too, fixed upon the self-same objects, this 
constraint is practised ; and thus society, which 
was meant for one of our greatest blessings, 
becomes insipid—nay, often more wearisome than 
solitude.”’ 

“1 think, young man,” replied Sandford, “ you 
have made pretty free with your speech técilay, 
and ought not to complain of the want of toleration { 
on that score.” 

“¥ do complain,” replied Rushbrook ; “ for if 
toleration were more frequent, the favour of 
obtaining it would be less.” 

‘‘ And your pride, I suppose, is above receiving 
a favour 1” 

‘“ Never from those I esteem ; and to convince 
you of it, I wish this moment to request a favour 
of you.” 

" oo say I shall refuse it. However, what 
is it 

“ Permit me to speak to you upon the subject 
of Lady Matilda.’ | 

Sandford made no answer, consequently did 
not forbid him ; and he proceeded,—~ 

“For her sake—as I suppose Lord Elmwood 
may have told you—I this morning rashly threw 
myself into the predicament from whence you 
released me : for her sake I have suffered much ; 
for her sake I have hazarded a great deal, and 
am still ready to hazard more.” 

“But for poe own sake, do not,’’ returned 
Sandford dryly. | 

.“ You may laugh at these sentiments as romantic, | 
. Sandford ; but if they are, to me they are 
nevertheless natural.” : | 


” 
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her or to yourself 1’ 

‘To me they are painful, and to her would be 
but impertinent, were she to know them.” 

“TJ gha’n’t inform her of them; so do not 
trouble yourself to caution me against it.” 

“I was not going—you know I was not—but I 
was going to say, that from no one so well as from 
you could she be told my sentiments without the 
danger of receiving offence.”’ 

‘¢ And what impression do you wish to give her, 
from her becoming acquainted with them ?’’ 

‘The impression, that she has one sincere 
friend ; that upon every occurrence in life there 
is a heart so devoted to all she feels, that she never 
can suffer without the sympathy of another ; or 
can ever command him and all his fortunes, to 
unite for her welfare, without his ready, his imme- 
diate compliance.’’ 

« And do you imagine that any of your profes- 
sions, or any of her necessities, would ever prevail 
upon her to put you to the trial ?”’ 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“ What, then, are the motives which induce 
you to wish her to be told of this ?”’ 

Rushbrook hesitated. 

“Do you think,’ continued Sandford, “ the in- 
telligence will give her any satisfaction ?’ 

“ Pephans not.”’ 

Will it be of any to yourself ?”’ 

“ The highest in the world.”’ 

“ And so all you have been urging upon this 
ocension is, at last, only to please yourself.” 

“You wrong my meaning: it is her merit 
which inspires me with the desire of being known 
to her: it is her sufferings, her innocence, her 
beauty——”’ 

Sandford stared ; Rushbrook proceeded : “ It 
is her-—-—’’ 

“ Nay, stop where you are,’’ cried Sandford : 
“you are arrived at the zenith of perfection ina 
woman, and to add one qualification more would 
be an anti-climax.” 

“Oh,” cried Rushbrook with warmth, “ I loved 
her before I ever beheld her.”’ 

“ Loved her !’’ cried Sandford, with marks of 
astonishment : “you are talking of what you did 
not intend.” 

“T am, indeed,’’ returned he in confusion : “1 
fell by accident on the word § love. ”’ 

“And by the same accident stumbled on the 
word § beauty ;’ and thus by accident am I come to 
the truth of all your professions.” 

Rushbrook knew that he loved ; and though 
his affection had sprung from the most laudable 
motives, yet was he ashamed of it as of a vice: 
he rose, he walked about the reom, and he did 
not look Sandford in the face for a quarter of an 
hour, Sandford, satisfied that he had judged 
rightly, and yet unwilling to be too hard upon a 
passion which he readily believed must have had 
many noble virtues for its foundation, now got up 
and went away, without saying a word in censure, 
though not a word in approbation. 

Tt was in the month of October, and just dark 
at the time Rushbrook was left alone, yet in the 
agitation of his mind, arising from the subject qa 
which he had been talking, is found it impossible 
to remain in the house, and therefore walked into 
the fields. But there was another instigation 
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“ But of what service are they to be either to | 
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a 





more powerful than the necessity of walking : it 
was the allurement of passing along that path 
where he had last seen Lady Matilda ; and where, 
for the only time, she had condescended to speak | 
to him divested of haughtiness, and with a gentle- 
ness that dwelt upon his memory beyond all her 
other endowments. 

Here he retraced his own steps repeatedly, his 
whole imagination engrossed with her idea, till the 
sound of her father’s carriage returning from his 
visit roused him from the delusion of his trance, 
to the dread of the embarrassment he should 
endure on next meeting him. He hoped Sand- 
ford might be present ; and yet he was now almost 
as much ashamed of seeing him as his uncle, whom 
he had so lately offended. 

Loath to leave the spot where he was, as to 
enter the house, he remained there, till he consi- 
dered it would be ill manners, in his present 
humiliated situation, not to show himself at the 
usual supper-hour, which was now nearly arrived. 

As he laid his hand upon the door of the apart- 
ment to open it, he was sorry to hear by Lord 
E}inwood’s voice he was in the room before him ; 
for there was something much more conspicu- 
ously distressing in entering where he already 
was, than had his uncle came in after him. He 
found himself, however, reassured, by overhearing 
the Earl laugh and speak in a tone expressive of 
the utmost good-humour to Sandford, who was 
with him. 

Yet again, he felt all the awkwardness of his | 
own situation ; but, making one courageous effort, 
opened the door and entered. Lord Elmwood 
had been away half the day, had dined abroad, 
and it was necessary to take some notice of his 
return. Rushbrook, therefore, bowed humbly ; 
and, what was more to his advantage, he looked 
humbly. His uncle made a slight return to the 
salutation, but continued the recital he had begun 
to Sandford ; then sat down to the supper-table— 
supped—and passed the whole evening without 
saying a syllable, or even casting a look, in remem- 
brance of what had passed in the morning. Or, 
if there was any token that showed he remembered 
the circumstance at all, it was the putting his glass 
to his nephew’s, when Rushbrook called for wine, 
and drinking at the time he did. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Tur repulse Lord Margrave received did not 
diminish the ardour of his pursuit ; for as he was 
no longer afraid of resentment from the Earl, 
whatever treatment his daughter might receive, 
he was determined the anger of Lady Matilda, or 
of her female friend, should not impede his pre- 
tensions. 

Having taken this resolution, he laid the plan 
of an open violation of laws both human and 
divine ; and he determined to bear away that 
prize by force, which no art was likely to procure. 
He concerted with two of his favourite companions ; 
but their advice was, “One spans more of fair 
means,” This was totally against his inclination ; 
for he had much rather have encountered the 

iercing cries of a female in the last agonies of 
distress than the fatigue of her sentimental 
harangues, or elegant reproofs, such as he had 
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{ the Rennes to understand, but not the capacity to | 


{| anawer. - | 
\{ Stimulated, however, by his friends to one more 
trial, in spite of the fo: dismission he had twice 
| received, he intruded another visit on Lady Ma- 
| tilda at the farm. Provoked beyond bearing at 
) such unfeeling assurance, Matilda refused to come 
into the room where he was, and Miss Woodley 
| alone received him, and expressed her surprise at 
the little attention he had paid to her explicit desire. 

“ Madam,” replied the nobleman, “to be plain 
with you, I am in love.” 

“J do not the least doubt it, my Lord,” replied 
Miss Woodley ; “ nor ought you to doubt the truth 
of what I advance, when I assie you, that you 
| have not the smallest reason to hope your love 
will be returned ; for Lady Matilda is resolved 
never to listen to your passion.” 

“That man,” he replied, “ is to blame, who can 
relinquish his hopes upon the mere resolution of 








“ And that lady would be wrong,” replicd Miss 
Woodley, “ who should entrust her happiness in 
the care of a man who can think thus meanly of 
her and of her sex.” 

“I think highly of them all,” he replied ; “and 
to convince you m how high an estnaation I hold 
her in particular, my whole fortune is at her com- 
mand.” 

“ Your entire absence from this house, my Lord, 
she would consider ag a much greater mark of 
your respect.” 

A long conversation, as uninteresting as the 
foregoing, ensued, when the ana NY arrival of 
Mr. Sandford put an end to it. He started at the 
sight of Lord Margrave ; but the Viscount was 
much more affected at the sight of him. 

“ My Lord,” said Sandford boldly to him, “have 
you received any encouragement from Lady Ma- 
tilda to authorise this visit?” 

“ None, upon my honour, Mr. Sandford; but I 
hope you know how to pardon a lover!” 

“A rational one I do; but you, my Lord, are 
not of that class while you persecute the pretended 
object of your affection.” 

* Do you call it persecution that I once offered 
her a share of my title and fortune ; and even 
now, declare my fortune to be at her disposal ?”’ 

Sandford was uncertain whether he understood 
his meaning ; but Lord Margrave, provoked at 
his ill reception, felt a triumph in removing his 
doubts, and proceeded thus :— 

“For the discarded daughter of Lord Elmwood 
cannot expect the same proposals which | made 
while she was acknowledged and under the pro- 
tection of her father.” 

“ What proposals, then, my Lord?’’ asked 

Sandford hastily. 

; Such,” replied he, “as the Duke of Avon 
made to her mother.” 

Misa Woodley quitted the room that instant. 
| But Sandford, who never felt resentment but 
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| replied :-— 

“My Lord, the Duke of Avon was a gentleman, 
& man of elegance and breeding ; and what have 
you to offer in recompense for your defects in 
qualities like these ¢’’ 

“My wealth,” replied he, “opposed to her 
indigence.” | 


against those in whom he saw some virtue, calmly | 


| your situagon into ridi 
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* Do you oy day that wealth can be esteemed 
which has not 
What is it makes wealth valuable? Is it the 
leasures of the table ; the pleasure of living in a 
ine house, or of wearing fine clothes? These are 
pleasures a lord enjoys but in common with his 
valet. It is the m pe of being conspicuous 
which makes riches desirable ; but if we are con- 
spicuous only for our vice and folly, had we not 
better remain in poverty 1" 

“ You are beneath my notice.” 

“T trust I shall continue so; and that your 
Lordship will never again condescend to come 
where I am.” . 

“A man of rank condescends to mix with any 
wate he when a pretty woman is tho object.”’ 

“ My Lord, 1 have a book here in my pocket, 
which Iam eager to read: it is an author who 
speaks sense and reason. Will you pardon the 
impatience I feel for such company, and permit 
me to call your carriage (” 

Saying this, he went hastity and beckoned to 
the coachman, The carriago drove up, the door 
was opened, and Lord Margrave, ashamed to be 
exposed before his attendants, and convinced of 
the inutility of remaining any Jonger where he 
was, departed. 

Sandford was soon joined by the ladies ; and 
the conversation falling, of course, upon the noble- 
man who had just taken his leave, Sandford un- 
warily exclaimed, “I wish Rushbrook had been 
here.”’ 

“ Who?” cried Lady Matilda.’ 

“TI do believe,” said Miss Woodley, “ that young 
man has some good qualities.” 

“A great many,’ returned Sandford mutteringly. 

‘* Happy young man!” cried Matilda: “ he is 
beloved by all those whose affection it would be 
my choice to possess, beyond any other blessing 
this world could bestow.” 

* And yet I question if Rushbrook be happy,” 
said Sandford. 

“ He cannot be otherwise,” returned Matilda, 
“if he is a man of understanding.”’ 

“He does not want understanding neither,’’ 
replied Sandford, “ although he has certainly many 
indiscretions.” 

* But which Lord Elmwood, I suppose,” said 
Matilda, “ looks upon with tenderness.” 

“ Not upon all his faults,” answered Sandford ; 
“for I have scen him in very dangerous cirecum- 
stances with your father.” 

*“ Have you indeed ?’’ cried Matilda: “then I 
pity him.’’ 

“And I believe,” said Miss Woodley, “ that 
from his heart he compassionates you. Now, Mr. 
Sandford,” continued she, “though this is the first 
time I ever heard you speak in his favour (and I 
once thought as indifferently of Mr. Rushbrook 
as you can do), yet now I will venture to ask you, 
whether you do not think he wishes Lady Matilda 
much happier than she is ?” 

‘‘T have heard him say so," answered Sandford. 

“Tt is a subject,’ returned Lady Matilda, 
“which I did not imagine you, Mr. Sandford, 
would have permitted him to have mentioned 
lightly in your presence.’’ 

“ Lightly ! Do you sup ee, IY dear, we turned 
e%” 
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_ “No, sir; but there is a sort of humiliation in 
the grief to which I am doomed, that ought surely 
to be treated with the highest degree of delicacy 


| by my friends,’”’ 


* 1 don’t know on what point you fix real deli- 
cacy ; but if it consists in sorrow, the young man 
possesses it, for he shed tears 
when I last heard hi mention your name.” 
“1 have more cause to weep at the mention of 
9 


“ Perhaps so ; but let me tell you, Lady Matilda, 
that your father might have preferred a more 
unworthy object.” 

“Still had he been to me,” she cried, “an 
object of envy. And as I frankly confess my 
envy of Mr. Rushbrook, I hope you will pardon 
my malice, which is, you know, but a consequent 
crime.”’ 

The subject now turned again upon Lord Mar- 
grave; and all of them being firmly persuaded 
this last reception would put an end to every 
further intrusion from him, they treated his 
pretensions and himself with the contempt they 
Inspired, but not with the caution that was 
requisite. 





CHAPTER XLIX. 


THE next morning, carly, Mr. Sandford returned 
to Elmwood House, but with his spirits depressed, 
and his heart overcharged with sorrow. He had 
seen Lady Matilda, the object of his visit ; but he 
hai beheld her considerably altered in her looks 
and in her health. She was become very thin ; 
and instead of the vivid bloom that used to adorn 
her cheeks, her whole complexion was of a deadly 
pale ; her countenance no longer a ate hope 
or fear, but a fixed melancholy: she shed no tears, 
but was all sadness. He had beheld this, and he 
had heard her insulted by the licentious proposals 
of a nobleman, from whom there was no satisfac- 
tion to be demanded, because she had no friend 
to vindicate her honour. 

Rushbrook, who suspected where Sandford was 
gone, and imagined he would return on the follow- 
ing day, took his morning’s ride, so as to meet 
him on the road, at the distance of a few miles 
from the castle ; for, since his perilous situation 
with Lord Elmwood, he was so fully convinced of 
the general philanthropy of Sandford’s character, 
that in spite of his churlish manners he now ad- 
dressed him, free from that reserve to which his 
rough behaviour had formerly given birth. And 
Sandford, on his part, believing he had formed an 
illiberal opinion of Lord Elmwood’s heir, though 
he took no pains to let him know that his opinion 
was changed, yet resolved to make him restitution 
upon every occasion that offered. 

Their mutual greetings, when they met, were 
unceremonious, but cordial ; and Rushbrook turned 
his horse and rode back with Sandford : yet inti- 
midated by his respect and tenderness for Lady 
Matilda, rather than by fear of the rebuffs of his 


| companion, he had not the courage to name her, 


till the ride was just finished, and they came 
within a few yards of the house. Incited then b 
the apprehension he might not soon again onjy 
so fit an opportunity, he said,— 

“Pardon me, Mr. Sandford, if I gress where 
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you have been, and if my curiosity forces me to | 
inquire for Miss Woodley’s and Lady Matilda’s {| 
health.” : | 

He named Miss Woodley first, to prolong the | 
time before he mentioned Matilda ; for though to 
name her gave him extreme pleasure, yet it was a 
pleasure accompanied by confusion and pain. 

“ They are both very well,’’ replied Sandford : 
‘at least they did not complain they were sick.”’ 

“They are not in spirits, I suppose!” said 
Rushbrook. 

" “No, indeed,’ replied Sandford, shaking his 
ead. | 

“ No new misfortune has happened, I hope t” 
cried Rushbrook ; for it was plain to see Sand- 
ford’s spirits were unusually cast down. 

“ Nothing new,” returned he, “except the inso- 
lence of a young nobleman.”’ 

“ What nobleman?” cried Rushbrook. | 

“ A lover of Lady Matilda’s,’’ replied Sandford. 

Rushbook was petrified. “ Who?!—what lover, 
Mr. Sandford !—Explain.” 

They were now arrived at the house; and 
Sandford, without making any reply to this ques- 
tion, said to the servant who took his horse, “ She 
ae come a long way this morning: take care of 
ler,”’ 

This interruption was torture to Rushbrook, 
who kept close to his side, in order to obtain a 
further explanation ; but Sandford, without attend- 
ing to him, walked negligently into the hall, and, 
before they advanced many steps, they were met 
by Lord Elmwood. 

All further information was put an end to for 
the present. 

“How do you do, Sandford,” said Lord Elm- 
wood, with extreme kindness, as if he thanked 
him for the journey which, it was likely, he sus- 
pected he had been taking. 

“ T am indifferently well, my Lord,’’ replied he, 
with a face of deep concern, and a tear in his eye, 
partly in gratitude for his patron’s civility, and 
partly in reproach for his cruelty. 

It was not now till the evening that Rushbrook 
had an opportunity of renewing the conversation 
which had been so painfully interrupted. 

In the evening, no longer able to support the 
suspense into which he was thrown, without fear 
or shame, he followed Sandford into his chamber 
at the time of his retiring, and entreated of him, 
with all the anxiety he suffered, to explain his 
allusion when he talked of a lover, and of inso- 
lence to Lady Matilda. | 

Sandford, seeing his emotion, was angry with 
himself that he had inadvertently mentioned the 
circumstance ; and ee on an air of surly 
importance, desired, if he had any business with 
him, that he would call in the morning. 

Exasperated at so unexpected a reception, and 
at the pain of his disappointment, Rushbrook re- 
plied, “he treated him cruelly; nor would he 
stir out of his room, till he had received a satia- | 
factory answer to his question.”’ ih 

“ Then bring your bed,” replied Sandford, © for | 
you must pass your whole night here.” =} 

He found it vain to think of obtaining any intel. | 
ligence by threats: he therefore said in a timid | 
and persuasive manner,— {ie - 

“ Dia you, Mr. Sandford, hear Lady Matilda 
mention my name t” | 
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« Yes,” replied Sandford, a little better recon- 
hi ty i 


ciled to him. 
“Did you tell her what I lately declared to 


{ you f” he asked, with still more diffidence, . 


“No,” replied Sandford. 

“It is very well, sir,” returned he, vexed to the | 
heart, yet again wishing to soothe him. 

“ You certainly, Mr. Sandford, know what is for 





| the best: yet I entreat you will give me some | 


farther account of the nobleman you named.” 
“1 know what is for the best,” replied Sandford, 


“and I won't.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| which Lady 


Rushbrook bowed, and immediately left the 
room. He went apparently subjaissive : but the 
moment he showed this submission, he took the | 
resolution of paying a visit himself to the farm at | 

Matilda resided ; and of Jearning, ; 
cither from Miss Woodley, the people of the house, | 
the neighbours, or perhaps from Lady Matilda’s | 
own lips, the secret which the obstinacy of Sand- ; 
ford had withheld. | 

He saw all the dangers of this undertaking ; | 
but none appeared so great as the danger of losing | 
her he loved, by the influence of a rival; and | 

| 


— ae ag 


though Sandford had named “ insolence,’’ he was 

in doubt whether what had appeared so to him 

ta so in reality, or would be so considered by | 
ner. 

To prevent the cause of his absence being sus- _ 
pe by Lord Elmwood, he immediately called 

is groom, ordered his horse, and giving those 

servants concerned a strict charge of secrecy, with 

some frivolous pretence to apologise for his not 

being present at breakfast (resolving to be back 

by dinner), he set off that night, and arrived at 

an inn about a mile from the farm at break of 


day. 

The joy he felt when he found himself so near 
to the beloved object of his journey made him 
thank Sandford in his heart for the unkindness 
which had sent him thither. But new difficulties 
arose, how to accomplish the end for which he 
came, He learned from the people of the inn, 
that a lord, with a fine equipage, had visited at the 
farm; but who he was, or for what purpose he 
went, no one could inform him. 

Dreading to return with his doubts unsatisfied, 
and yet afraid of proceeding to extremities that 
might be construed into presumption, he walked 
disconsolately (almost distractedly) across the 
fields, looking repeatedly at his watch, and wish- 
ing the time would stand still till he was ready to 
go back with his errand completed. 

Every field he passed brought him nearer to 
the house on which his imagination was fixed ; but 
how, without forfeiting every appearance of that 
respect which he so powerfully felt, could he 
attempt to enter it! He saw the indecorum, 
resolved not to be guilty of it, and yet walked on 
till he was within but a small orchard of the door. 
Could he then retreat 1 He wished he could; but 
he found that he had proceeded too far to be any 
longer master of himself. The time was urgent : 
he must either behold her, and venture her dis- 
pleasure, or by diffidence during one moment give 
up all his hopes, perhaps, for ever. 

‘With that same disregard to consequences which 
actunted him when he dared to supplicate Lord 
Elmwood in his daughter's behalf, he at length 
went eagerly to the door and rapped. | 
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A servant came : he asked to“ speak with Miss 
Woodley, if she was quite alone.” | 

He was shown into an apartment, and Miss 
Woodley entered to him. : 

She started when she beheld who it was; but as 
he did not see a frown ae her face, he caught 
hold of her hand, and sai coon LR 

“Do not be offended with me. If I mean to 
offend you, my I forfeit my life in atonement.”’ 

Poor Miss Woodley, glad in her solitude to see 
any one from Elmwood House, forgot his visit was 
an offence, till he put her in mind of it: she then 
said, with some reserve, — 

“Tell me the purport of your coming, sir, and 
perhaps I may have no reason to complain.” 

“It was to see Lady Matilda,” he replied, “ or to 
hear of her health. It was to offer her my services 
—it was, Miss Woodley, to convince her, if possi- 
ble, of my esteem.” 

“Had you no other method, sir!’’ said Miss 
Woodley, with the same reserve. 

“ None,” replied he, “or with joy I should have 
embraced it; and if you car inform me of any 
other, tell me, 1 beseech you, instantly, and I 
will immediately be gone, and pursue your direc- 
tions.’’ 

Miss Woodley hesitated. 

“ You know of no other means, Miss Woodley ” 
he cried, 

“ And yet I cannot commend this,” said she. 

“Nor do I. Do not imagine, because you see 
me here, that I approve of my visit; but reduced 
to this necessity, pity the motives that have urged 
it.”’ 

Miss Woodley did pity them; but as she would 
not own that she did, she could think of nothing 
else to say. 

At this instant a bell rung from the chamber 
above. 

“ That is Lady Matilda’s bell,’ said Mias Wood- 
ley: “she is coming to take a short walk. Do 
you wish to see her ?” 

Though it was the first wish of his heart, he 
paused, and said, “ Will you plead my excuse ?’’ 

As the flight of stairs was but short, which 
Matilda had to come down, she was in the room 
with Miss habeas and Mr. Rushbrook just as 
that sentence ended. 

She had stepped beyond the door of the apart- 
ment, when perceiving a visiter, she hastily with- 
drew. 

Rushbrook, animated, though trembling at her 
presence, cried, “ Lady Matilda, do not avoid me, 
till you know that I deserve such a punishment.” 

She immediately saw who it was, and returned 
back with a proper pride, and yet a proper polite- | 
ness in her manner. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,’’ said she: “I did not 
know you. I was afraid I intruded upon Miss 
Woodley and a stranger.”’ 

“ You do not then consider me as a stranger, 
Lady Matilda? And that you do not, requires my 
warmest acknowledgments.” | 

She sat down, as if overcome by ill spirits and 
ill health. 

Miss Woodley now asked Rushbrook to sit; for 
till now she had not. 

“ No, madam,” replied he, with confusion ; “ not 
unless Lady Matilda gives me permission.” 

She smiled, and pointed to a chair ; and all the | 
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his whole life 
had received from Lord Elmwood never inspired 
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He sat down with the confession of the obligation 
upon every feature of his face. 

“ I am not well, Mr. Rushbrook,” said Matilda, 
languidly ; “and you must excuse any want of 
etiquette at this house.” 

“While you excuse me, madam, what can I 
have to complain of ?” 

She appeared absent while he was speaking, 
and turning to Miss Woodley, said, “ Do you think 
I had better walk to-day ?” 

«“ No, my dear,” answered Miss Woodley : “ the 
ground is damp and the air cold.” 

“ You are not well, indeed, Lady Matilda,’’ said 
Rushbrook, gazing upon her with the most tender 
respect. 

She shook her head ; and the tears, without any 
effort either to impel or to restrain them, ran down 
her face. 

Rushbrook rose from his seat, and, with an 
accent and manner the most expressive, said, “We 
are cousins, Lady Matilda: in our infancy we were 
brought up together : we were beloved by the same 
mother ; fostered by the same father 2 

“Qh, oh!’ cried she, interrupting him with a 
tone which indicated the bitterest anguish. 

“ Nay, do not let me add to your uncasiness,”’ 
he resumed, “ while I am attempting to alleviate 
it. Instruct me what I can do to show my esteem 
and respect, rather than permit me, thus unguided, 
to rush upon what you may construe into insult 
and arrogance.” 

Miss Woodley went to Matilda, took her hand, 
then wiped the tears from her eyes, while Matilda 
against her, entirely regardless of Rush- 
brook’s presence. 

“Tf T have been in the least instrumental to this 
said Rushbrook, with a face as much 
agitated as his mind. 

“ No,’’ said Miss Woodley, in a low voice, “you 
have not—she is often thus.” 

“Yes,” said Matilda, raisng her head; “Iam 
frequently so weak, that 1 cannot resist the 
smallest incitement to’ grief. But do not make 
your visit long, Mr. Rushbrook,’’ she continued ; 
“for I was just then thinking, that should Lord 
Elmwood hear of this attention you have paid me, 
it might be fatal to you.” Here she wept again, 
as bitterly as before. 

There is no probability of his hearing of it, 
madain,’’ Rushbrook replied ; “or if there was, I 
am persuaded that he would not resent it ; for 
yesterday, whon I am confident he knew that Mr. 
Sandford had been to see you, he received him on 
his return with unusual marks of kindness.” 

“ Did he?” said she ; and again she lifted up her 
head, her eyes for a moment beaming with hope 
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“There is something which we cannot yet 
define,” said Rushbrook, “that Lord Elmwood 
struggles with ; but when time shall have eradi- 
ca aemntecomserea 

Before he could proceed further, Matilda was 
once more sunk in despondency, and searcely 
attended to what he was saying, : 

Miss Woodley, observing this, said, “ Mr. Rush- 
brook, let it be a token we shall be glad to see you 
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hereafter, that I now use the freedom to beg you 
will put an end to your visit.” 

“You send me away, madam,” returned he, | 
“ with the warmest thanks for the reception you 
have given me ; and this last assurance of your 
kindness is beyond any other favour you could 
have bestowed. Lady Matilda,” added he, “suffer 
me to take your hand at parting, and let it be 
a testimony that you acknowledge me for a 
relation.” 

She put out her hand, which he knelt to receive, 
but did not raise it to his lips. He held the boon 
too sacred ; and looking earnestly upon it, as it 
lay pale and wan in his, he breathed one sigh over 
it, and withdrew. 
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CHAPTER L. 


SorRowFuL and affecting as this interview had 
been, Rushbrook, as he rode home, reflected upon 
it with the most inordinate delight ; and had he not | 
seen decline of health in the looks and behaviour | 
of Lady Matilda, his felicity had been unbounded. 
Entranced in the happiness of her society, the 
thought of a rival never came once to his mind 
while he was with her: a want of recollection, 
however, he by no means regretted, as her whole 
appearance contradicted every suspicion he could 
possibly entertain, that she favoured the addresses | 
of any man living ; and had he remembered, he | 
would not have dared to name the subject. 

The time ran so swiftly while he was away, that 
it was beyond the dinner-hour at Elmwood House 
when he returned. Heated, his dress and his 
hair disordered, he entered the dining-room just 
asthe dessert was put upon the table. He was 
confuunded at his own appearance, and at the 
falsehoods he should be obliged to fabricate in his 
excuse: there was yet that which engaged his 
attention, beyond any circumstance relating to 
himself—the features of Lord Elmwood— of which 
his daughter’s, whom he had just beheld, had the 
most striking resemblance; though hers were 
softened by sorrow, while his were made austere 
by the self-same cause. i} 

“ Where have you been ?” said his uncle, with | 
a frown. | 

“A chase, my lord—I beg your pardon—but 
a pack of dogs I unexpectedly met.” For in the 
hackneyed art of lying without injury to any one, 
Rushbrook, to his shame, was proficient. 

His excuses were received, and the subject 
ceased. 

During his absence that day, Lord Elmwood had 
called Sandford apart, and said to him, that ag the 
malevolence which he once observed between him 
and Rushbrook had, he perceived, subsided, he 
advised him, if he was a well-wisher to the young 
man, to sound his heart, and counsel him not to 
act against the will of his nearest relation and 
friend. “I myself am too hasty,’’ continued Lord 
Elmwood ; “ and, unhappily, too much determined 
upon what I have once (though, perhaps, rashly) 
said, to speak upon a topic where it is probable I 
shall meet with opposition. You, Sandford, can 
reason with moderation. For after all that I have 
done for my nephew, it would be a pity to forsake 
him at last; and yet, that is but too likely, if he 
should provoke me to it.” : : 
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« Sir,” replied Sandford, “ [ will speak to him.” 
“ Yet,’ added Lord Elmwood sternly, “do not 
| urge what you say for my sake, but for his own : 
| Tean part from him with ease, but he may then 
| repent; and, you know, repentance always comes 
too late with me.” 

) ‘* My Lord, I will exert all the efforts in my 
| power for his welfare. But what is the subject 
} on which he has refused to comply with your 
desires 1”’ 

«“ Matrimony—have not I told you ft” 

“ Not a word.” 

“ T wish him to marry, that I may then con- 
clude the deeds in respect to my estate ; and the 
} only child of Sir William Winterton (a rich 
heiress), was the wife I meant to propose; but 
from his indifference to all I have said on the 
occasion, I have not yet mentioned her name to 
him—you may.’’ 

« J will, my Lord, and use all my persuasion to 
engage his obedience ; and you shall have, at 
least, a faithful account of what he says.”’ 

Sandford the next morning sought an oppor- 
tunity of being alone with Rushbrook. He then 
plainly repeated to him what Lord Elmwood had 
1 said, and saw him listen to it all, and heard him 
answer to it all with the most tranquil resolution, 
“That he would do anything to preserve the 
friendship and patronage of his uncle —«but 


pa 
‘* What can be your reason?” asked Sandford, 
| though he guessed. 

‘(A reason I cannot give to Lord Elmwood.” 

“Then do not give it to me, for I have promised 
to tell him everything you shall say to me.’’ 

“And everything 1 have said {” asked Rush- 
brook, hastily. 

“As to what you have said, I don’t know whe- 
ther it has made impression enough on my memory 
to enable me to repeat it.’’ 

‘‘T am glad it has not.’ 

“ And my answer to your uncle is to be, simply, 
that you will not obey him.” 

“} should hope, Mr. Sandford, that 
express it in better terms.” 

‘¢ Tell me the terms, and I will be exact.” 

Ruashbrook struck his forehead, and walked 
about the room. 

“Am I to give him any reason for your dis- 
obeying him ?”’ 

‘*T tell you again that I dare not name the 
cause.’’ 


you will 


“Then why do you submit to a power you are | 


ashamed to own 1”’ 

“Tam not ashamed—I glory in it. Are you 
ashamed of your esteem for Lady Matilda ?” 

‘Oh! if she is the cause of your disobedience, 
be assured I shall not mention it ; for Iam forbid 
to name her.’’ 

“And, surely, as that is the case, I need not 
fear to speak plainly to you. I love Lady Ma- 
| tilda ; or, perhaps, unacquainted with love, what 
I feel may be only pity ; and if so, pity is the 
most pleasing passion that ever da human 
i heart, and I would not change it for all her father’s 

‘ Pity, then, gives rise to very different sensa- 
tions ; for I pity you, and that sensation I would 
gladly exchange for approbation.”’ 

“Tf you really feel compassion for me, and I 
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believe you do, contrive some means by your an- | 
swers to Lord Elmwood to pacify him, without 

involving mein ruin. Hint at my affections being 

engaged, but not to whom ; and add, that I have 

given my word, if he will allow me a short time, a 

year or two only, I will, during that period, try 

to disengage them, and use all my power to render 

myself worthy of the union for which he designs 

me.”” 

‘“¢ And this is not only your solemn promise, but 
your fixed determination 1" 

“Nay, why will you search my heart to the 
bottom, when the surface ought to content you ?”’ 

“If you cannot resolve on what be have pro- 
see why do you ask this time of your uncle t 

‘or should he allow it you, your disobedience at 
the expiration will be less pardonable than it is 
now.” 

‘Within a year, Mr. Sandford, who can tell 
what strange events may not occur to change all 
our prospects ? Even my passion may decline.” 

“In that expectation, then, the failure of which 
yourself must answer for, I will repeat as much 
of this discourse as shall be proper.’ 

Here Rushbrook communicated his having been 
tosee Lady Matilda ; for which Sandford reproved 
him, but in less rigorous terms than he generally 
used in his reproofs ; and Rushbrovok, by his en- 
treaties, now gained the intelligence who the noble- 
man was who addressed Matilda, and on what. 
views; but was restrained to patience by Sand- 
ford’s arguments and threats. 

Upon the subject of this marriage Sandford met 
his patron, without having determined exactly 
what to say, but rested on the temper in which he 
should find him. 

At the commencement of the conversation he 
told him, “ Rushbrook begged for time.” 

“T have given him time—have I not ?’’ cried 
Lord Elmwood : ‘ what can be the moaning of his 
thus trifling with me ?” 

Sandford replied, “ My Lord, young men are 
frequently romantic in their notions of Jove, and 
think it impossible to have a sincere affection 
where their own inclinations do not first point out 
the choice.’’ 

‘‘If he is in love,” answered Lord Elmwood, 
“Jet him take the object, and leave my house and 
me for ever. Nor under this destiny can he have 
any claim to pity ; for genuine love will make him 
happy in banishment, in poverty, or in sickness: 
it makes the poor man happy as the rich, the 
fool blest as the wise.” The sincerity with which 
Lord Elmwood had loved was expressed, as he said 
this, more than in words. 

“Your Lordship is talking,” replied Sandford, 
“of the passion in its most refined and predo- 
minant sense, while I may possibly be speaking 
of amere phantom that has led this young man 
astray.’’ 

‘Whatever it be,’ returned Lord Elmwood, 
“let him and his friends weigh the case well, and 
act for the best—so shall J.”’ 

“ His friends, my Lord! What friends, or what 
friend has he upon earth but you ?” | 

“Then why will he not submit to my advice, 
or ew give me a proper reason why he can- |, 
not 1 

* Because there may be friendship without 
familiarity ¢ and so it is between him and you.” 
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“ That cannot be; for I have condescended to 
talk to him in the most familiar terms.”’ 

* To condescend, my Lord, is not to be familiar.” 

« Then come sir, let us be on an equal footing 
| through you. And now speak out Ais thoughts 
| freely, and hear mine in return.” 

i Why, then, he begs a respite for a year or 

two."’ 

* On what pretence 1?” 

“To me, it was preference of a single life : but I 
suspect it is, what he imagines to be, love, and for 
some object whom he thinks your Lordship would 


disapprove.” 
‘He has not, then, actually confessed this to 
you?’ 


‘If he has, it was drawn from him by such 
means, that lam not warranted to say it in direct 
words.’’ 

“JI have entered into no contract, no agreement 
on his account, with the friends of the lady I have 
pointed out,’ said Lord Elmwood : “nothing be- 
yond implications have passed betwixt her family 
and myself at present ; and ifthe person on whorn 
he has fixed his affections should not be in a 
situation absolutely contrary to my wishes, 1 may, 
perhaps, confirm his choice.” 

That moment Sandford’s courage prompted him 
to name Lady Matilda, but his discretion opposed. 
However, in the various changes of his counte- 
nance from the conflict, it was plain to discern 
that he wished to say more than he dared. 

On which Lord Elmwood cried,— 

“ Speak on, Sandford ; what are you afraid of ?” 

“ Of you, my Lord."’ 

He started, 

Sandford went on: “I know no tic, no bond, 
no innocence, that is a protection when you feel 
resentment.”’ 

“ You are right,” he replied, significantly. 

Then how, my Lord, can you encourage me to 
speak on, when that which I perhaps should say 
might offend you to hear ?” 

“To what, and whither are you changing our 
subject 1” cried Lord Elmwood. “ But, sir, if you 
know my resentful and relentless temper, you 
surely know how to shun it.”’ 

“Not, and speak plainly.” 

“Then dissemble.” 

“ No, I'll not do that ; but I'll be silent.”’ 

‘‘A new parade of submission. You are more 
tormenting to me than any one I have about me ; 
constantly on the verge of disobeying my orders, 
jj that you may recede, and gain my good-will by 
your forbearance. But know, Mr. Sandford, that 

will not suffer this much longer. If you choose 
in every conversation we have together (though 
the most remote from such a topic) to think of my 
daughter, you must either banish your thoughts, 
or conceal them ; nor by one sign, one item, re- 
mind me of her.” 

“ Your daughter, did you call her? Can you 
call yourself her father 1” 
| Ido, sir: but I was likewise the husband of 
her mother; and, as that husband, I solemnly 
swear——’’ He was proceeding with violence. 

«Oh, my Lord,” cried Sandford, interrupting 
him, with his hands clasped in the most fervent 
supplication—“ oh, do not let me draw upon Ner 
one oath more of your eternal displeasure. I'll 

kneel to beg that you will drop the su¥ject.” 
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The inclination he made, with his knees bent 
towards the ground, stopped Lord Elmwood ‘in- /{ 
stantly. But though it broke in upon his words, |: 
it did not alter one angry jook : his eyes darted, | 
and his lips trembled with indignation. . 
Sandford, in order to appease him, bowed and 
offered to withdraw, hoping to be recalled. He 
wished in vain: Lord Elmwood’s eyes followed 
him to the door, expressive of the joy he should 
receive from his absence. ! 
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“CHAPTER LI. 


Tre companions and counsellors of Lord Mar- 
grave, who had so prudently advised gentle methods 
in the pursuit of his passion, while there was left 
any hope of their success, now, convinced there 
was none, as strenuously recommended open vio- 
lence ;—and sheltered under the consideration 
that their depredations were to be practised upon 
a defenceless woman, who had not one protector, |} 
except an old priest, the subject of their ridicule ; 
—assured, likewise, from the influence of Lord 
Margrave’s wealth, that all inferior consequences 
could be overborne, they saw no room for fears on 
any side ; and what they wished to execute, they 
with care and skill premeditated. 

When their scheme was mature for perform- 
ance, three of his chosen. companions, and three 
servants, trained in all the villanous exploits of 
their masters, set off for the habitation of poor 
Matilda, and arrived there about the twilight of 
the evening. 

Near four hours after that time (just as the 
family were going to bed), they came up to the 
doors of the house, and rapping violently, gave the 
alarm of tire, conjuring all the inhabitants to make 
their way out immediately, as they would save 
their lives. 

The family consisted of few persons, all of 
whom ran instantly to the doors, and opened 
them ; on which two men rushed in, and, with the 
plea of saving Lady Matilda from the pretended 
flames, caught her in their arms, and carried her 
off ; while all the deceived people of the house 
running eagerly to save themselves, paid no regard 
to her ; till, looking for the cause for which they 
had been terrified, they perceived the stratagem, 
and the fatal consequences. 

Amidst the complaints, the sorrow, and the 
affright of the people of the farm, Miss Wood- 
ley’s sensations wanted a name. Terror and 
anguish give but a faint description of what she 
suffered: something like the approach of death 
stole over her senses, and she sat like one petrified 
with horror. She had no doubt who was the per- | 
yetrator of this wickedness ; but how was she to 
ollow—how effect a rescue f 

The circumstances of this event, as soon as the 
people had time to call up their recollection, were 
sent toa neighbouring magistrate ; but little could || 
be hoped from that. Who was to swear to the 
robber t Who undertake to find him out! Miss 
Woodley thought of Rushbrook—of Sandford-—of || 
Lord Elmwood ; but what could she hope from | 
the want of power in the two former !—what from | 
the latter, for the want of will! Now stupified, || 
and now distracted, she walked about the Somes 
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| incessantly, b for instructions how to act, or 
how to forget her misery. 

A tenant of Lord Elmwood’s, who occupied a 
little farm near to that where Lady Matilda lived, 
and who was well acquainted with the whole 
| history of her and her mother’s misfortunes, was 

returning from a neighbouring fair just as this 
; inhuman plan was put in execution. He heard 
the cries of a woman in distress, and followed the 
sound, till he arrived at a chaise in waiting, and 
| saw Matilda placed in it, by the side of two men, 
who presented pistols to him as he offered to 
approach and expostulate. 

The farmer, though uncertain gvho this female 
was, yet went to the house she had been taken 
from (as the nearest) with the tale of what he had 
seen; and there being informed it was Lady 
Matilda whom he had beheld, this intelligence, 
oined to the powerful effect her screams had on 

im, made him resolve to take horse immediately, 
and, with some friends, follow the carriage till 
they should trace the place to which she was 
conveyed, 

The anxiety, the firmness discovered in deter- 
mining upon this undertaking, somewhat alleviated 
the agony Miss Woodley endured ; and she began 
to hope timely assistance might yet be given to 
her beloved charge. 

The man set out, meaning at all events to 
attempt her release ; but before he had proceeded 
far, the few friends that accompanied him began 
to reflect on the improbability of their success, 
] against a nobleman, surrounded by servants, with 
| other attendants likewise, and perhaps, even coun- 
tenanced by the father of the lady, whom they 

resumed to take from him: or if not, while Lord 

Imwodd beheld the offence with indifference, that 
indifference gave it a sanction they might in vain 
oppose. These cool reflections tending to their 
eafety, had their weight with the companions of 
the farmer: they all rode back, rejoicing at their 
second thoughts, and left him to pursue his jour- 
ney, and prove his valour by himeelf. 
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CHAPTER LIT. 


Tr was not with Sandford as it had lately been 
with Rushbrook, under the displeasure of Lord 
Elmwood: to the latter he behaved, as soon as 
their dissension was past, as if it had never 
happened. But to Sandford it was otherwise : 
the resentment which he had repressed at the 
time of the offence lurked in his heart, and dwelt 
| upon his mind for several days ; during which he 
earefully avoided exchanging a word with him, and 
gave other demonstrations of being still in enmity. 

Sandford, though experienced in the cruelty and 
| ingratitude of the world, yet could not, without 
ificulty, brook this severity, this contumely, from 
} a man for whose welfare, ever since his infancy, 
} he had laboured ; and whose happiness was more 


| any other person. Even Lady Matilda was not so 
- dear to Sandford as her father ; and he loved her 
| more that she was Lord Elmwood’s child, than for 


| an ‘Anaioed cause. 
mes the old priest, incensed beyond bear- 
} ing, was on the point of saying to his patron, 
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‘“‘ How, in my age, dare you thus treat the man 
whom, in his youth, you respected and revered }” 
_ Sometimes, instead of anger, he felt the tear, he 
was ashamed to own, steal to his eye, and even 
fall down his cheek. Sometimes he left the room 
half determined to leave the house ; but these were 
all half determinations, for he knew him with whom 
he had to deal too well not to know that he might 
be provoked into yet ter anger; and that 
should he once rashly quit his house, the doors, | 
most probably, would be shut against him for 
ever after. . 

In this humiliating state (for even the domestics 
could not but observe their Lord’s displeasure) 
Sandford passed three days, and was beginning the 
fourth, when sitting with Lord Elmwood and 
Rushbrook just after breakfast, a servant entered, 
saying, as he opened the door, to somebody who 
followed, “ You must wait till you have my Lord’s 
permission.” 

This attracted their eyes to the door, and a 
man meanly dressed walked in, following close to 
the servant. 

The latter turned, and secmed again to desire 
the person to retire, but in vain: he rushed for- 
ward, regardless of his opposer, and, in great agi- 
tation, said,— 

“ My Lord, if you please, I have business with 
you, provided you will choose to be alone.” if 
Lord Elmwood, struck with the intruder’s ear - 
nestness, bade the servant loave the room, and then 

said to the stranger,— 

“You may speak before these gentlemen.” 

The man instantly turned pale, and trembled— 
then, to prolong the time before he spoke, went 
to the door to see if it was shut— returned — yet, 
still trembling, seemed unwilling to say his errand. 

“ What have you done,” cried Lord Elmwood, 
“that you are in this terror? What have you 
done, man ??’ 

“ Nothing, my Lord,” replied he; “but J am 
afraid I am going to offend you.” 

“Well, no matter,” he answered carelessly ; 
“only go on, and let me know your business.’’ 

The man’s distress increased ; and he replied, 
in a voice of grief and affright, “ Your child, my 
Lord—-—’’ 

Rushbrook and Sandford started ; and, looking 
at Lord Elmwood, saw him turn white as death. 
In a tremulous voice he instantly cried,— 

“ What of her?” and rose from his seat. 

Encouraged by the question, and the agitation 
of him who asked it, the poor man gave way to 
his feelings, and answered with every sign of 
sorrow,— 

“JT saw her, my Lord, taken away by force : 
two ruffians seized and carried her away, while 
she screamed in vain to me for help, and looked 
like one in distraction.” 

“ Man, what do you mean?” cried the Earl. 

“ Lord Margrave,’’ replied the stranger, “ we 
have no doubt, has formed this plot ; he has for 





: some time past beset the house where she lived ; 
} dear to him, in spite of all his faulta, than that of 
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and when his visits were refused, he threatened 
this. Besides, one of his servants attended the 
carriage : I saw, and knew him.” 

Lord Elmwood listened to the last part of this 
account with seeming composure: then, turning | 
se to Rushbrook, he said— co 

“ Wheregre my pistols, Harry ?” 
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Sandford forgot, at this instant, all the anger 
that had Senet between him and the Earl: he 

rushed towards him, and grasping his hand, cried, 
‘* Will you then prove vouneelt a father !” 

Lord Elmwood only answered, “ Yes,” and left 
the room. 

Rushbrook followed, and begged, with all the 

| earnestness he felt, to be permitted to accompany 
his uncle ;—while Sandford shook hands with the 
farmer a thousand times; and he, in his turn, 
rejoiced, as if he had already seen Lady Matilda 
restored to liberty. 

Rushbrook in vain entreated Lord Elmwood : 
he laid his commands upon him not to go a step 
from the castle; while the agitation of his own 
mind was too great to observe the rigour of this 
sentence on his nephew. 

During hasty preparations for the Earl's de- 
parture, Sandford received from Miss Woodley 
the sad intelligence of what had occurred ; but he 
returned an answer to recompense her for all she 
had suffered on the sad occasion. 

Within a short hour Lord Elmwood set off, 
accompanied by his guide, the farmer, and other 
attendants, furnished with every requisite to ascer- 
tain the success of their enterprise ; while poor 
Matilda little thought of a deliverer nigh, much 
less that her delivercr should prove her father. 
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CHAPTER LITT. 


Lory Mananrave, black as this incident of his 
life must make him appear to the reader, still 
nursed in his conscience a reserve of specious 
virtue, to keep him in peace with himsclf. It was 
his design to plead, to argue, to implore, nay even 
to threaten, long before he put his threats in 
force ;—and with this and the following refleetion, 
he reconciled—as most bad men can—what he had 
done, not only to the laws of lamanity, but to 
the laws of honour :— 

“I have stolen a woman certainly,’ said he to 
himeelf, “ but I will make her happier than she 
was in that humble state from which I have taken 
her. I will even,” said he, “ now that she is in my 
pala win her affections ; and when, in fondness, 

oreafter she hangs upon me, how will she thank 
me for this little trial, through which I shall have 
conducted her to happiness |’’ 

Thus did he hush his remorse, while he waited 
impatiently at home, in expectation of his prize. 

! alf expiring with her sufferings, of body as 
well as of mind, about twelve o’clock the next 
night after she was borne away, Matilda arrived,— 
and felt her spirits revive by the superior suffer- 
ings that awaited her ;—for her increasing terrors 
roused her from the deathlike weakness brought 
on by extreme fatigue. 

Lord Margrave's house, to which he had gone 
previous to this occasion, was situated in the lonely 
part of a well-known forest, not more than twenty 
miles distant from London. This was an estate 
he rarely visited ; and as he had but few servants 

| here, it was a spot which he supposed would be 
less the object of suspicion in the present case th 

other of his seats. To this, then, Lady Mw. 
tilda was conveyed—a superb apartment allotted 
her—and one of his confidential femakw placed to 
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attend upon her person, with all respect and 
assurances of safety. | 

Matilda looked in this woman’s face, and seeing 
she bore the features of her sex, while her own 
knowledge reached none of those worthless cha- | 
raeters of which this creature was a specimen, she 
imagined that none of those could look as she did, 
and therefore found consolation in her seeming 
tenderness, She was even prevailed upon (by her 

romises to sit by her side and watch) to throw 
herself on a bed, and suffer sleep for a few mi- 
nutes—for sleep to her was suffering ; her fears 
giving birth to dreams terrifying as her waking 
thoughts. 

More wearied’than refreshed with her sleep, she 
rose at break of day; and, refusing to admit of 
the change of an article in her dress, she per- 
sisted to wear the torn, disordered habiliment in 
which she had been dragged away; nor would 
she taste a morsel of all the delicacies that were 
prepared for her. 

Her attendant for some time observed the most 
reverential awe ; but finding this humility had not 
the effect of gaining compliance with her advice, 
she varied her manners, and began by less sub- 
missive means to attempt an influence. She said 
her orders were to be obedient, while she herself 
was obeyed—at least in circumstances so material 
as the lady’s health, of which she had the charge 
as a physician, and expected equal compliance 
from her patient. Food and fresh apparel she 
prescribed as the only means to prevent death ; 
and even threatened hige invalid with something 
worse, a visit from Lord Margrave, if she con- 
tinued obstinate. 

Now loathing her for the deception she had prac- 
tised, more than had she received her thus at 
first, Matilda hid her eyes from the sight of her ; 
and, when she was obliged to look, she shuddered. 

This female at length thought her duty to wait 
upon her worthy employer, and inform him the 
young Jady in her trust would certainly die, unless 
there were means employed to oblige her to take 
some nourishment. 

Lord Margrave, glad of an opportunity that 
might apologise for his intrusion upon Lady Ma- 
tilda, went with eagerness to her apartment ; and, 
throwing himself at her feet, conjured her, if she 
would save his life, as well as her own, to submit 
to be consoled. 

The extreme aversion, the horror which his 
presence inspired, caused Matilda for a moment 
to forget all her want of power, her want of 
health, her weakness ; and rising from the place 
where she sat, she cried, with her voice ele- 
vated,— 

“ Leave me, my Lord, or I’ll die in spite of all 
your care. I'll instantly expire with grief, if you 
do not leave me.” 

Accustomed to the tears and reproaches of the 
sex, though not of those like her, he treated with 
indifference these menaces of anger, and seizing 
her hand, carried it to his lips. | 

Enraged, and overwhelmed with terror at the 
affront, she exclaimed (forgetting vey other 
friend she had), “Oh, my dear Miss Woodley, 
why are you not here to protect me !” 

“ Nay,” returned Lord Margrave, atifling a pro- 
pensity to laugh, “I should think the old priest 
would’ be as good a champion asthe lady.” 
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The remembrance of Sandford, with all his 
kindness, now rushed so forcibly on Matilda’s 
mind, that she shed tears, from the certainty how 
much he felt, and would continue to feel, for her 
situation. Once she thought on Rushbrook, and 
thought even he would be sorry for her. Of her 
father she did not think—she dared not: one sin- 


| gle moment, indeed, that thought had intruded ; 


but she hurried it away—it was too bitter. 

It was now again quite night, and near to that 
hour when she came first to the house. Lord 
Margrave, though at some distance from her, 
remained still in her apartment, while her female 
companion had stolen away. His insensibility to 
her lamentations—the agitated Yooks he some- 
times cast upon her—her weak and defenceless 
state—all conspired to fill her mind with increasing 
horror. 

He saw her apprehensions in her distracted face, 
dishevelled hair, and the whole of her forlorn 
appearance ; yet, in spite of his former reso- 
lutions, he did not resist the wish of fulfilling ali 
her dreadful expectations. 

He once again approached her, and again was 
going to seize her hand ; when the report of a 
pistol, and a confused noise of persons assembling 
towards the door of the apartment, caused him 
to desist. 

He started—but looked more surprised than 
alarmed—her alarm was augmented ; for she sup- 
posed this tumult was some experiment to inti- 
midate her into submission. She wrung her hands, 
and lifted up her eyes to heaven, in the last agony 
of despair, when one of Lord Margrave’s servants 
entered hastily, and announced— 

«* Lord Elmwood !’’ 

That moment her father entered—and, with all 
the unrestrained fondness of a parent, folded her 
in his arma. 

Her extreme, her excess of joy on such a meet- 
ing, and from such anguish rescued, was, in part, 
repressed by his awful presence. The apprehen- 
sions to which she had been accustomed kept her 
timid and doubtful: she feared to speak, or clasp 
him in return for his embrace, but, falling on her 
knees, clung round his legs, and bathed his feet 
with her tears. These were the happiest moments 
that she had ever known—perhaps the happiest 
he had ever known. 

Lord Margrave, on whom Lord Elmwood had 
not even cast a look, now left the room ; but, as he 
quitted it, called out,— 

“My Lord Elmwood, if you have any demands 
on me——”’ 

The Ear! interrupted him : ‘* Would you make 
me an executioner? The law shall be your only 
antagonist.” 

Matilda, quite exhausted, yet upheld by the 
sudden transport she had felt, was led by her father 
out of this wretched dwelling—more despicable 
than the hovel of the veriest beggar. 


—— 


CHAPTER LIV. 


Overcome with the waut of rest for two nights, 
through her distracting fears, and all those fears 
now hushed, Matilda, soon after she was placed in 
the i with Lord Elmwood, dropped fast 
asleep ; and thus, insensibly surprised, she leaned 
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her head against her father in the sweetest shamber 
that imagination can conceive. 2 

When she awoke, instead of the usual melan- 
choly scene before her view, she beheld her father ; 
and heard the voice of the once dreaded Lord 
Elmwood tenderly saying,— 

“ We will go no further to-night: the fatigue 
is too much for her. Order beds here directly, 
and some proper person to sit up and attend her.” 

She could only turn to him with a look of love 
and duty: her lips could not utter a sentence. 

In the morning, she found her father by the 
side of her bed. He inquired “ if she was in 
health sufficient to pursue her journey, or if she 
would remain at the inn where she was,’’ 

“fam able to go with you,’’ she answered 
instantly. 

“Nay,” replied he, “perhaps you ought to stay 
here till you are perfectly recovered V’ 

“T am recovered,’’ said she, “and ready to go 
with you,’’ fearful that he meant to separate from 
her, as he had ever done. 

He perceived her fears, and replied, “ Nay, if 
you stay, I shall do the same—and, when 1 go, | 
shall take you with me to my house.” 

“To Elmwood House 1’’ she asked eagerly. 

“No, to my house in town, where I intend to 
be all the winter, and where you shall still con- 
tinue under my care.” 4 

She turned her face on the pillow to conceal:4 
tears of joy, but her sobs revealed them. | 


















































“Come,” said he, “this kiss is a token you 


havo nothing to dread, I shall send for Miss | 
Woodley, too, immediately,” continued he. 

“ Oh, I shall be overjoyed to see her, my Lord, 
—and to sce Mr. Sandford—and even Mr. Rush- 
brook.”’ 

“Do you know him ?”’ said Lord Elmwood. 

“] have seen him two or three times.” 

The Earl, hoping the air might be a means of 
re-establishing her health and spirits, now left the 
room, and ordered his carriage to be prepared, 
while she arose, attended by one of his female 
servants, for whom he had sent to town to bring 
such changes of apparel as were requisite. 

When Matilda was ready to join her father in 
the next room, she felt a tremour seize her, that 
made it almost impossible to appear before him. 
No other circuinstance now impending to agitate 
her heart, she felt more forcibly its embarrass- 
ment at meeting, on terms of easy intercourse, 
him of whom she had never been used to think 
but with that distant reverence and fear which his 
severity had excited ; and she knew not how she 
should dare to speak to or look on him with that 
freedom which her affection warranted. 

After many efforts to conquer these nice and 
refined sensations, but to no purpose, she at last 
went to his apartment. He was reading ; but, as 
she entered, he put out his hand and drew her to 
him. Her tears wholly overcame her. He could 
have intermingled his: but assuming a grave 
countenance, he entreated her to desist from ex- 
hausting her spirits ; and, after a few powerful 
struggles, she obeyed. 

Before the morning was over, she experienced 
the extreme joy of sitting by her father’s side as 
they drove to town, and of receiving, during his 
conversation, a thousand intimations of his love, 
and tokens ¢ her lasting happiness. | 
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It was now the middle of November ; and yet, 
as Matilda passed along, never to her did the sun 
shine so bright as upon this morning—never did 
her imagination comprehend that the human heart 
could feel happiness true and genuine as hers. 

On arriving at the house, there was no abate- 
ment of her felicity: all was respect and duty on 
| the part of the domestics—all paternal care on 
the part of Lord Elmwood ; and she would have 
been at that summit of her wishes which anni- 
| hilates hope, but that the prospect of seeing Miss 
Woodley and Mr. Sandford still kept this passion 
in existence. 
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CHAPTER LV. 


RvusHBROOK was detained at Elmwood House 
during all this time, more by the persuasions, nay 
prayers of Sandford than the commands of Lord 

Imwood. He had, but for Sandford, followed his 
uncle, and exposed himself to his anger, sooner 
than have endured the most piercing inquietude 
which he was doomed to suffer till the news 
arrived of Lady Matilda's safety. He indeed had 
little else to fear from the known firm, courageous 
character of her father, and the expedition with 
which he undertook his journey ; but lovers’ fears 
are like those of women, obstinate : And no argu- 
ment could persuade cither him or Miss Woodley 

who had now ventured to come to Elmwood 

ouse) but that Matildn’s peace of mind might be 

for ever destroyed before she was rescucd from 
her danger. 

The summons from Lord Elmwood for their 
coming to town was received by cach of this party 
with delight ; but the impaticnee to obey it was 
in Rushbrook so violent, it was painful to himself, 
and extremely troublesome to Sandford, who 
wished, from his regard to Lady Matilda, rather 
to delay than hurry their journey. 

“ You are to blame,’’ said he to him and Miss 
Woodley, “to wish, by your arrival, to divide 
with Lord Elmwood that tender bond which ties 
the good, who confer obligations, to the object of 
their benevolence. At present there is no one 
with him to share in the care and protection of 
his daughter, and he is under the necessity of dis- 
charging that duty himself: this habit may be- 
come so powerful, that he cannot throw it off, 
even if his former resolutions should urge him to 
it. While we remain here, therefore, Lady 
Matilda is safe with her father ; but it would not 
surprise me, if on our arrival (especially if we are 
precipitate) he should place her again with Miss 
Woodley at a distance.’’ 

To this forcible conjecture they submitted for a 
few days, and then most gladly set out for town. 

On their arrival, they were met, even at the 
street-door, by Lady Matilda; and, with an 
expression of joy they did not suppose her features 
could have worn, she embraced Miss Woodley ! 
hung upon Sandford !—and to Mr. Rushbrook, 
who from his conscious love only bowed at an 
humble distance, she held out her hand with every 
look and ure of the tenderest esteem. 

When Lord Elmwood joined them, he welcomed 
them all sincerely ; but Sandford more than the 


rest, with whom he had not spoken for many days 
before he left the country, for his aljusion to the 
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wretched situation of his daughter—and Sandford 
(with his fellow-travellers) now saw him treat 
that daughter with an easy, a natural fondness, as 


if she had lived with him from her infancy. He | 


appeared, however, at times, under the apprehen- 
sion that the propensity of man to jealousy might 
ive Rushbrook a pang at this dangerous rival in 
is love and fortune. For though Lord Elmwood 
remembered well the hazard he had once ven- 
tured to befriend Matilda, yet the present unli- 
mited reconciliation was something so unlooked 
for, it might be a trial too much for his generosity. 
Slight as was his suspicion, it did Rushbrook ‘in- 
justice. He loved Lady Matilda too sincerely, he 
loved her fathér’s happiness and her mother’s 
memory too faithfully, not to be rejoiced at all he 
witnessed ; nor could the secret hope that whis- 
pered him, “their blessings might one day be 
mutual,” increase the pleasure he found in behold- 
ing Matilda happy. 
nexpected affairs, in which Lord Elmwood 
had been for some time engaged, had diverted his 
attention for a while from the marriage of his 
nephew ; nor did he at this time find his disposi- 
tion sufficiently severe, to exact from the young 
man a compliance with his wishes, at so cruel an 
alternative as that of being for ever discarded. 
He felt his mind, by the late incident, too much 
softened for such harshness ; he yet wished for 
the alliance he had proposed ; for he was more 
consistent in his character than to suffer the 
tenderness his daughter’s peri! had awakened to 
derange those plans which he had long projected. 
Never, even now, for a moment did he indulge— 
for perhaps it would have been an indulgence— 
the design of replacing her exactly in the rights 
of her birth, to the disappointment of all his 
nephew’s expectations, 

Yet, milder at this crisis in his temper than he 
had been for years before, and knowing he could 
be no longer irritated upon the subject of neglect 
to his child, he at length once more resolved to 
trust himself in a conference with Rushbrook on 
the plan of his marriage ; meaning at the same 
time to mention Matilda as an opponent from 
whom he had nothing to fear. 
time before Rushbrook was called to this private 
audience, he had, by his unwearied attention, 
endeavoured to impress upon Matilda’s mind the 
softest sentiments in his favour. He succeeded— 
but not so fully as he wished. She loved him as her 
friend, her cousin, her foster-brother, but not as 
alover. The idea of love never once come to her 
thoughts ; and she would sport with Rushbrook 
like the most harmless infant, while he, all impas- 
sioned, could with difficulty resist disclosing to her 
what she made him suffer. 

At the meeting between him and Lord Elm- 
wood, to which he was called for his final answer 
on that subject, which had once nearly proved so 
fatal to him ; after a thousand fears, much confu- 
sion and embarrassment, he at length frankly 
confessed his “ heart was engaged, and had been 
so long before his uncle offered to direct his choice.” 

Lord Elmwood, as he had done formerly, 
desired to know “on whom he had placed his 


affections.” 
“I dare not tell you, my Lord,” returned he ; 


“but Mr. Sandford can witness their sincerity, {| 


and how long they have been fixed.” 
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“ Fixed |” cried the Earl. 

“ Immovably fixed, my Lord; and yet the 
object is as unconscious of my love to this moment 
as you yourself have been ; and I swear ever shall 
be so, without your permission.” 

“ Name the object,” said Lord Elmwood, anxi- 
ously. 

s¢ My Lord, I dare not. The last time I named 
her to you, you threatened to abandon me for my 
arrogance.’ 

Lord Elmwood started—‘* My daughter !— 
Would you marry her !” 

“ But with your approbation, my Lord ; and 
that ——” ° 

Before he could proceed a word further, his 
uncle left the room hastily ; and left Rushbrook 
all terror for his approaching fate. 

Lord Elmwood went immediately into the 
apartment where Sandford, Miss Woodley, and 
Matilda were sitting, and cried with an angry 
voice, and with his countenance disordered,— 

 Rushbrook has offended me beyond forgive- 
ness, (Cio, Sandford, to the library, where he is, 
and tell him this instant to quit my house, and 
never dare to return.” 

Miss Woodley lifted up her hands and sighed. 

Sandford rose slowly from his seat to execute 
the office ;— 

While Lady Matilda, who was arranging her 
music books upon the instrument, stopped from 
her employment suddenly, and held her handker- 
chief to her eyes. 

A general silence ensued, till Lord Elmwood, 
resuming his angry tone, cricd, “ Did you hear 
me, Mr. Sandford ?”’ 

Sandford now, without a word in reply, made 
for the door; but there Matilda impeded him, 
and, throwing her arms about his neck, cried,— 

“ Dear Mr. Sandford, do not.’’ 

“ How !” exclaimed her father. 

She saw the impending frown, and, rushing 
towards him, took his hand fearfully, and knelt at 
his feet. “ Mr. Rushbrook is my relation,’’ she 
cried in a pathetic voice, “ my companion, my 
friend : before you loved me, he was anxious for 
my happiness, and often visited me to lament with 
and console me. I cannot sec him turned out of 
your house without feeling for him what he once 
felt for me.” 

Lord Elmwood turned aside to conceal his sen- 
sations ; then raising her from the floor, he said, 
* Do you know what he has asked of me?’ 

“ No,” answered she in the utmost ignorance, 
and with the utmost innocence painted on her 
face: “ but whatever it is, my Lord, though you 
do not grant it, yet pardon him for asking.’’ 

“ Perhaps you would grant him what he has re- 
quested ?” said her father. 

“ Most willingly —was it in my gift.’”’ 

“It is,’’ replied he. “ Go to him in the library, 





and hear what he has to say ; for on your will his 
fate shall depend.” 

Like lightning she flew out of the room ; while 
even the grave Sandford smiled at the idea of their 
meeting. 

Rushbrook, with his fears all verified by the 
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manner in which his uncle had left him, sat with his 
head reclined against a bookcase, and every limb 
extended with the despair that had seized him. 

Matilda nimbly opened the door and cried, 
“ Mr, Rushbrook, I am come to comfort you.” 

“ That you have always done,” said he, rising 
in rapture to receive her, even in the midst of al 
his sadness, 

“ What is it you want?’’ said she. “ What 
have you asked of my father, that he has denied 
rou” 
me I have asked for that,” replied he, “ which is 
dearer to me than my life.” 

“ Bo satistied then,” returned she; ‘ for you 
shall have it.”’ 

“Dear Matilda! it 1s not in your power to 
bestow.” 

“ But he has told mo it shal/ bo in my power ; 
and has desired me to give or to refuse it you, at 
my own pleasure.”” 

*® O heavens !"’ cried Rushbrook in transport, 
“ has he ?” 

“ He has, indceed—before Mr. Sandford and 
Miss Woodley. Now tell mo what you petitioned 
for.”’ 

“T asked him,” cried Rushbrook, trembling, 
“ for a wife.” 

Her hand, which had just then taken hold of 
| his, in the warmth of her wish to serve him, now 
dropped down as with the stroke of death—her 
face lost its colour—and she leaned against the 
desk by which they wore standing without uttering 
a word, 

“ What means this change ?’’ said he. Do 
you not wish me happy 1” 

“ Yes,’ she exclaimed, “ Heaven is my wit- 
hess ; but it gives me concern to think we must 
part.” 

“ Then let us be joined,” cried he, falling at 
her feet, “ till death alone can part. us.” 

All the sensibility—the reserve—the pride, with 
which she was so amply possessed, returned to her 
that moment. She started back, and cried, 
“Could Lord Elmwood know for what he sent 
me?’ 

“ He did,’”’ replied Rushbrook : “ I boldly told 
him of my presumptuous love ; and he has given 
to you alone the power over my happiness or 
misery, Oh, do not doom me to the latter.” 

Whether the heart of Matilda, such as it has 
been deseribed, could sentence him to misery, 
the reader is left to surmise ; and if he supposes 
that it could not, be has every reason to suppose 
that their wedded life was a lite of happiness. 

He has beheld the pernicious effects of an 
improper education in the destiny which attended 
the unthinking Miss Milner. On the opposite 
side, what may not be hoped from that school of 
prudence, though of adversity, in which Matilda 
was bred ? 

And Mr. Milner, Matilda’s grandfather, had 
better have given his fortune to a distant branch 
of his family, as Matilda’s father once meant to 
do, so that he had given to his daughter 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue curious and beautiful tale which is now laid before the readors of the Stanpanp Lisrany, has already 
although in 8 leas perfect form, been adapted to an English dress. Nevertheless it has not hitherto attained that 
reputation among us which it deserves ;—a reputation which in France, where a work moral and metaphysical, yet 
depending solely for attraction on an elegant simplicity, could scarcely have been expected to succeed, at once procured 
for {te author & large moed of praise. 


Tho very casenge of the talo,’ says a writer in the Forticth Number of the Foreign Quarterly Review, ‘‘the very 
ousence of the tale fy the doveloping the action of external causes upon the mind ; and of the mind, under varying cfr- 
cumstances, upon itaclf. The growth of atheism, hoartlessness, and utter disbelief in virtue and the kindly feelings 
of human nature, through o course of Ubertinism, is indeed but slightly touched, nor was moro than a slight sketch 
neoded ;—of such progressive degradation we havo had enough, more than enough, in books and in real life. But the 
re-action-—from the flrat slight sense of kindness and interest, awakened in the sullenly apathetic prisoner by his own 
almost unconscivus act of forbearance, in avoiding to crush beneath his foot the nascent plant pressing forth between 
the flags of tho prison-walk—through the hold upon his attention thus gained by the plant ; the interest in its growth 
roaulting from. its thue attracting hin attention ; the gradual thawing of his ice-bound feelings by the mere mental act 
OY should we ary passion %—-of taking any interest in anything ; and tho slow consequent progress to philanthropy, 
to truetfulnoss in human nature, and to picty; all this is 50 nicely, intelloctually, and delicately unfolded, that even 
those superciHious critics who most sneered at such a fuss about a flower, could not but be pleased and touched with 
much of the working out of this most unincidental, and yet in effect eventful, metaphysical tale.” 


Wo have quoted this brief owogium on * Pieclola,” which occurs in a review of another and less excellent work by 
the same author, since it appears to us to convey, with singular distinctness, a just iden of the real merita of a book 
which bas procured its suthora well-earned distinction in his own country, and possesses mcrits whioh should entitle 
him to similar honours in our own. 


EPISTLE DEDICATORY 


TO 


MADAME VIRGINIE ANCELOT. 


Arter a re-perusil of this work, I hesitate in offering it to you. Yet, I know no one who can so well 
appreciate it. 

You are not fond of grand romances or lengthy dvamas. My book is neither drama nor romanco. The 
tale I am about to relate to you is very simple—so simple indced, that perhaps no person over adventured on 
a aubject confined within such narrow bounds. My heroine is so little. Not that I desire to throw the blamo 
of failure, if such should chance, beforehand upon her, God keep mo from such a thought ! If the action 
of the work be trifling, the thoughts of which it is the vehicle do not want elevation ; it aims ata lofty object, 
and if it has fallen short, to my want of ability alone must ite failuro be attributed, Tam however anxious 
that it shonld succecd, for decp convictions are contained in it ; and it is rather from a desire to benefit othors 
than to gratify my own vanity, that Lam led to entertain the hope that although the crowd of common 
readers may reject and disdain it, yct for somo, at least, it will not be without interest, nor for others without 
utility. 

ShonJd you consider the reality of the facts related in my story as of any consequence, you may rest 
satisfied of their fidelity to the truth 5 and T beg to offer this assurance as a compensation for the want of some 
things which you will perhaps regret not finding in the volume. 

You remember that kind benevolent woman, who died only a few months ago, the Countess de Charney, 
whose countenance, though veiled by a shade of sorrow, struck you so much, as having another, a celestial 
expression. 

That glance so open and mild, which caressed while surveying you, which expanded your heart while resting 
on you, and which you would involuntarily turn again to seek ; that glance, which at first almost os timid as a 
young girl’s, you have seen afterwards sparkling, animated and flashing, suddenly betraying feelings of 
strength, energy, and devotion:—Well, that glance was quite the woman! That woman, a wonderful 
mixture of mildness and boldness, of timidity of disposition and resolution of soul; sho was a terrible lioness, 
whom a child could appease with a word ; she was a fearful dove, capable of braving the thunderbolt without 
trembling, if it was in defence of her affections,—ot her affections as a mother, understand | 


Such I have known her, such others had known her long before me, when her soul was exalted first by 
her devotion as a daughter, then as a wife. It ie with lively pleasure that I speak to you of this noble 
creature ; there will be but too few occasions for me to speak of her to you again. Sho is not the principal 
beroine of this story. 

In the only visit that you paid her at Belleville, where she always resided, for the tomb of her, husband is 
there, (and hers also now,) several things seemed to astonish you. First, the presence of an old domestic, 
with white hair, sitting by her at table. You appeared above all amazed on hearing this domestic, with unpo- 
lished gestures, and vulgar manners, like people of that class, ¢uéoyer® the daughter of the Countess, and she, 
elegant and adorned, beautiful as her mother had been, answered the old man with deference and respect, even 
with friendship, calling him by the title of godfather; in fact, she is his god-daughter. Then perhaps you 


* There is no equivalent English word for this: to thee-and-thou a person. 
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remember a dried flower, its colours gone, enclosed in a rich medallion; and the sad expression which the 
countenance of the poor widow assumed, when you questioned her of this relic. She even left your demand 
unanswered, I belicve ; it was because it would have required time, and could not have been addressed to an 
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indifferent person. 

That anawer I am now going to give you. 

Honoured by the friendship of that excellent woman, | have more than once, sitting between her and her 
old servant, opposite to that medallion, heard from both many circumstances regarding that faded flower, which 
deeply affected me. I have long had in my possession manuscripts of the Count’s, his correspondence, and the 
two journals kept by him in his prison, the first on linen, and the second on paper ; confirmatory accounts 
and historical documents have not been wanting, 

These recitals T have carefully retained in my memory; these manyscripts I have attentively compared ; 
from that correspondence I have extracted precious portions ; from those journals I have drawn my inspira. 
tion; and if T can impart to your mind the feelings that filled my own, in presence of all these memorials of the 


captive, | am wrong in trembling for the fate of this book. 


Seema’ ' 


One word more. I have preacrved to my hero his title of Count, in a time when titles of nobility had 


ceased to be used 3 it is hecause he was always spoken to me under this designation, whether in French or | 


Htatian. In my memory his name was invariably joined to his title ; title and name I have let them go on 


together, 

I have now told you all. Do not expect from this book events of great importance, or even the attractive 
recital of some Jove-adventure. T spoke of utility, and what has a love-tale to do with utility? In that 
delightful knowledge above all, practice is of far more value than theory, and cach needs his own experience : 
that experience, we hasten joyfully to meet and acquire, and we care little for finding it ready-made in books, 
Old men, become moralists from necessity, will in vain cry—A void that quicksand on which we have formerly 
been wrecked! Young people will reply—We will in our turn brave that sea which you have braved, and 
we claim our right of shipwreck. 

There ix, however, love in what Tam going to tell you ; but it refers chiefly to the love of a man for— 
Shall J tell you!—No! read and you will knew. 
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BOOK 1. 


CHAPTER I. 


Count CHARLES Veramont DE Cuarney, whose 
name perhaps still retains a place in the memories 
of his learned contemporaries, and may ccrtainly 
be found inscribed in the registers of the imperial 
~ police, was cudowed by nature with extraordinary 
facility in acquiring knowledge. But his superior 
abilities were trained in schools, where he con- 
tracted a tendency to disputation, He argued 
much more than he observed. In fact, his eduea- 
tion was better calculated to produce a learned 
man than a philosopher, and such was its result. 

At the age of twenty-five he was master of seven 
languages 3 but unlike many estimable polyglots, 
who scem to have given themselves the trouble of 
studying different idioms, only to prove their igno- 
— rance and insufficiency before foreigners, as well as 
~ their own countrymen, (for a person may be a fool 
in several languages,) the Count de Charney made 
these studies only preparations for others, which 
he regarded as far more important. If he had 
many servants in the service of his understanding, 
cach of them at least had his own occupations, his 
own portion of duty to perform. With the Ger- 
mans he studied metaphysics ; with the Italians 
and English, polities and legislation; with all, 
history, which he could examine even in its car- 
liest sources, thanks to his knowledge of the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Roman tongues, 

Accordingly, he entirely devoted himself to these 
grave speculations, not neglecting the accessory 
sciences that related tothem. But goon dismayed 
at the horizon which was enlarging before him, 
finding himself stumble at every step in the laby- 
rinth in which he was involved, fatigued with 
' always vainly pursuing a doubtful truth, he began 
to regard history as one great traditional lie, and 
endeavoured to reconstruct it on a new basis. 
He formed another romance at which the learned 
laughed from envy, and the world from ignor- 
/ ance. 

Political and legislative sciences presented some- 
thing more certain ; but they scemed to require 
80 many reforms in Europe! And when he en- 
deavoured to fix on some to begin with, he found 
abuses so rooted in the social edifico—so many 
existing things were based and fixed on a false 
principle, that he was discouraged ; for he felt 
neither sufficient power nor sufficient ingensibility 
to attempt in other countries to overturn those 
prejudices which even the revolutionary hurricane 
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had been unable entirely to destroy amongst. the 
French. 

He also considered how many good men, pos- 
sessed of perhaps equal learning and good imten- 
tions, entertained theories dircetly opposed to his 
own opinions, Suppose he should throw all the 
four quarters of the globe imto confusion by a 
doubt! This reflection humbled him more even 
than the incongruities of history, and placed him 
in painful perplexity. 

Mectaphysies still remained. 

This is the world of ideas. Thero disorders 
seem less fearful, for ideas clash without noise in 
imaginary spaces, There he no longer risked the 
repose of others 5 but he lost his own. 

But it was in this study, beyond all others, that 
obscurity and confusion beeame but the more pal- 
pable the further he advanced, analysing, diseuss- 
ing and arguing, into the depths of seience, He 
sought in vain to Jay hold upon Truth ; but she 
always fled at his approach,—vanished under his 
stepsy—and mocking seemed to dance before his 
eves, like a wandering fire that attracts but to 
mislead, He saw her bright before him, and she 
was extinguished before his cyes, to reappear again 
where he least expected her.  Indefatigable and 
persevering, he armed himself with patience, and 
followed her with prudent caution, to seize her inher 
sanctuary, and suddenly she disappeared 3 he en- 
deavoured to hasten his steps to overtake her, and 
at his first movement he had passed over her. 
He thought at last he had caught her! She was 
under his hand, in his grasp ! and she glided away 
between his fingers, dividing and multiplying her- 
self on different points. Twenty truths shone at 
once around the horizon of his uhderstanding ; 
deceiving beacons which set his reason at defiance ! 
Tossed between Bossuct and Spinosa, between 
deism and atheism, vibrating between spiritualists, 
sensualists, animalists, ontologists, eclectists and 
materialisis, he was seized with an immense 
doubt, which he at length resolved by a universal 
negation. 

Setting aside the innate ideas and revelations of 
theologians, the all-sufficing reason and pre-esta- 
blished harmony of Leibnitz, the Perception and 
Reflection of Locke, the Objective and Subjective 
of Kant, rel dogmatists and empirics, realists 
and nominalists, observation and experience, sen- 


' timent and evidence, the scienco of particular 


things, and the power of universals, he fenced 
® B 
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himself round with a rude pantheism, and refused 
to believe in a Supreme Intelligence. The disorder 
inherent in creation, the perpetual contradiction 
between ideas and things, the unequal partition of 


wealth and strength, fixed in his mind the convic- 


tion that blind matter had alone produced all 
things, and alone directed and organised them. 

Chanee beeame his god, annihilation was his 
hope. He attached himsclf to this system with 
transport, almost with pride, ax if he had himself 
created it. He felt happy in the fulness of inere- 
dulity, since it relieved him from the pressure of 
the doubts that had beset him. 

He now bade adieu to science, and resolved to 
live for happincss. The death of a relation had 
just put him in possession of an immense fortune. 
Since the establishment of the consulate at the 
head of affairs, society in France had been reorga- 
niscd in luxury and splendour. In the midst of 
the trumpets of victory, which were heard from 
every side, all was joy and festival in Paris. He 
mined in soeicty, opulent society—lovely, brilliant 
BoOciety—the society of learning, grace, and wit. He 
colleeted it around him— opened to gay youth, rank, 
and fashion, the doors of his hétel and his saloons. 
He mixed in the erowd, shared in their amuse- 
ments, delirium and excesses 5 then in this whirl 
of busy, idle life, in this great frenzied movement 
cf pleasure, he was astonished not to find happiness. 

The airs of a dance, the dress of the women, and 
the perfumes which they shed around them, were 
all that appeared to him worthy of attention, 

He had endeavoured to form intimate connee- 
tions with mon distinguished for their knowledge 
and wisdom 3 but he found them weak, ignorant, 
and full of error. He pitied them. 

It is one of the great inconveniences of excess 
human science that we no longer find any on 
our own level; those even who know as much as 
ourselves, do not know it as we do. From the 
heights to which we have risen, we see those below 
us miserable and litde., For in the superiority of 
tind, as in that of power, isolation is born of 
greatness, To live in isolation is the chastisement 
of him who wishes to raise himself too high ! 

fle more and more sought the aid of material 
and positive enjoyments. In that revival of 
society which, so long debarred from joy and fes- 
tivity, and still stained with the bloody orgies of the 
revolution, dragged after it its rags of Roman 
virtue, and at the first bound surpassed the stately 
orgies of the regency, he signalised himself by his 
immense expenses, his” profusion, his follies. 
Useless efforts! He had horses, carriages, an 
open table ; he gave concerts, balls, huntings 3 yet 
nowhere would pleasure attend him! He had 
friends to flatter hin in his triumphs, mistresses 
to toy with in his moments of leisure, and though 
he had paid a good price for both, he knew neither 
friendship nor love. 

All this parade, all these parodies of a joyous 
life, could not soothe his heart, or draw from him 
a single smile. Vainly he endeavoured to blind 
his eyes, while enjoying the allurements of society. 
The syren half raised upon the water displayed 
her nymph-like beauty and seductive voice before 
the man ; and the foolish cye of the philosopher 
immediately plunged involuntarily below the wave, 
in search of the scaly body and forked tail of the 
monster. 
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Charney could no longer be happy either in 
truth or error. Virtue was a stranger to him, 
vice indifferent. He had proved the vanity of 
scicnee, and the pleasures of ignorance were denied 
him. The doors of that Eden were for ever closed 
behind him. Reason seemed to him false, plea- 
sure appeared to him alie. The noise of festivals 
fatigued him; retreat and silence were painful. 
In company he was weary of others ; alone he 
was weary of himself. A deep sadness seized 
upon him. 

Philosophical analysis, notwithstanding all his 
efforts to banish it, continually predominated in his 
mind, and mingling in his views, tarnished, less- 
enced, and extingfished the pleasures and luxury in 
the midst of which he lived. The praises of his 
friends, the caresses of his mistresses, were to him 
no more than the current coin, with which they 
paid for the part they took of his fortune, and 
only proved the necessity they felt of living at his 
expense, 

Decomposing all, reducing everything to its 
first elements by that same spirit of analysis, he 
was attacked by a singular disease. In the web of 
the fine cloth of his coat, he imagined he smelt the 
infectious odour of the animal which had furnished 
the wool 5 on the silk of his rich hangings, he saw 
the disgusting worm crawling that had spun it ; 
on his elegant furniture, carpets, bindings, his 
ornaments of mother-of-pearl and ivory, he saw 
only wrecks and cast-off garments—death, death 
adorned and fertilised by the sweat of a dirty arti- 
sin. The ilusion was destroyed, the imagination 
was paralysed, 

Lmotions were, however, necessary to Charney. 
That love incapable of resting on a single object 
he endeavoured to extend over a whole people. 
He became a philanthropist ! 

To be useful to the men whom he despised, 
he again devoted himself to polities ; not to spe- 
culative policy, but to the polities of action. He 
Was initiated into secret socicties, became a mem- 
ber of a party, endeavouring to feel that kind of 
fanaticism which is still compatible with minds 
which have thrown off enthusiasm. He at length 
took part in a conspiracy, having for its object 
the overthrow of the power of Buonaparte. 

Perhaps that patriotic, that universal love, that 
appeared to animate him, was at bottom only 
hatred towards a single man, whose glory and 
good fortune annoyed him. 

The aristocrat Charney returned to the princi. 
ples of equality ; the proud noble who had been 
deprived of the title of count in right of descent, 
was not willing that any one should, with impu- 
nity, take that of emperor in right of his sword, 

What was this conspiracy? It matters little. 
There was no want of them at that time, I only 
know it was in agitation from 1803 to 1804 ; but 
it had not even time to break forth—the police, 
that hidden providence which already watched 
over the destinies of the future empire, discovered 
it in time. It was not judged advisable that it 
should make any noise, not even that of a fusillade 
on the plains of Grenclle. The principal chiefs of 
the conspiracy were surprised, carried from their 
homes, condemned almost without trial, and dis- 
tributed separately in the prisons, citadels, or 
fortresses of the nincty-six departments of Consu- 
lar France. 
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CHAPTER II. 


I REMEMBER that when, as a tourist, travelling 
on foot, my knapsack on my back,and my iron- 

yinted stick in my hand, I was crossing the 
Graian Alps, on my way to Italy, I stopped pensive- 
ly, not far from the Col Rodoretto, to contemplate 
alarge torrent swollen by the melting of the higher 
glaciers. The noise which it .made while rolling 
_ onwards, the foamy cascades by which its course 
was impeded, the various colours by which its 
waters were tinted, by turns yellow, white, or 
black, showing that it had worn its way through 
beds of marl, lime, and slate» the cnormous 
blocks of marble or silex that it had laid bare, but 
not torn from their places, and which, forming 
so many entaracts, added a new noise to all its 
other noises, new cascades to all its other cas- 
eades ; whole trees which it carried down rising 
half out of the water, their foliage on one side 
agitated by the wind, which was high, and on the 
vther dashed about by the hounding waves ; frag- 
ments of banks still covered with their verdure, 
islets detached from the shores, which in like 
manner were floating on the surface of the 
torrent, and which were broken against the trees, 
as the trees were torn while passing the blocks of 
marble and silex ;—all this clatter, all these mur- 
murs, all this confusion, all these sights, inclosed 
between two high steep banks, kept ine some mo- 
ments interested and thoughtful. This torrent 
is the Clusane. 

I followed its course, and T arrived with it in 
one of the four valleys called Protestant, in 
remembrance of the ancient Vaudois, formerly 
refugees there. The torrent 0 longer retained 
its rapid disordered course, and its hundred voices, 
roaring and howling ; it had beeome ealm, and 
had lost its trees and islets, on some low bank, or 
in some little bay 5 its colours were melted into 
one, and the mud of its bed no Jonger obscured 
its surface. Still flowing swiftly but quietly, 
smoothly, almost coquettishly, it mimicked a little 
river as it caressed the walls of Fenestrella with 
its waves. 

Fénestrella is a large town, celebrated for the 
Mint-water which is made there, and still more 
for the forts that crown the two mountains between 
which it is situated. These forts, which commu- 
nicate with each other by covered ways, had 
been partially dismantled during the wars of the 
republic: one of them, however, was repaired and 
revictualled, and had been converted into a state 
prison, as soon as Viémont had become part of 
| France. 

'. Well! it was there, in that fort of Fenestrella, 
that Charles Veramont, count de Charncy, was con- 
- fined, accused of having endeavoured to overthrow 
the regular and legal government of his country, 
to substitute for it the rule of disorder and terror. 

Here he was then, separated from the men of 
pleasure and of science, regretting neither the 
one nor the other, forgetting, without much bitter- 
; nesa, that hope of political regeneration which 
for an instant appeared to reanimate his worn- 
out heart ; bidding a forced but perfectly resigned 
adieu to his fortune, whose pomp could not 
dazzle him ; to his friends, who tired him ; to his 
mistresses, who deceived him; having for his dwell- 
| ing, instead of a vast and splendid hotel, a gloomy 
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naked chamber ; for his only valet, his jailor, and 
shut up alone with his desolating thoughts. 

What mattered to him the gloom and nakedness 
of his chamber?t indispensable necessaries were 
there, and he was tired of superfluity. His jailor 
even appeared supportable. His thoughts alone 
weighed upon him. But did no resource, by which to 
ease this heavy burden, appear open to him? None! 
at least he did not then see the possibility of any. 

All correspondence with the exterior was for- 
bidden. He did not possess, nor was he allowed 
to possess, either books, pens, or paper. This the 
discipline of the prison required, This might not 
have been a deprivation formerly, when he thought 
only of ridding himself of the scientific malady 
by which he was beset. Now,a book might have 
been a friend to consult, or an enemy to combat. 
Deprived of all, sequestered from the world, he 
felt it necessary to reconcile himself to himself, to 
live with his enemy—with his thoughts ! Oh ! how 
dreadful and overwhelming was this idea, which 
constantly reminded him of his desperate con- 
dition! how cold and bitter for him, on whom 
nature had at first poured her gifts, whom socicty 
had surrounded from his birth with its favours 
and its privileges 5 for him, cow a captive and 
miserable—him who had so much necd of pro- 
tection and help, but who believed there was no 
God, and put no faith in human charity ! 

He still struggled to get rid of this thought, 
that chilled, that froze him ; when wrapped up in 
his reveries he let it wrestle with itself. Again 
he wished to live in the external, the material 
world. But how was this world narrowed for him! 

The lodging oceupied by the count de Charne 
was in the back part of the citadel, in a small 
building raised on the ruins of an ancient and 
strong cdifiee, which had belonged to the defensive 
works of the place, but was rendered useless by 
more recent fortifications, 

Four walls, on which any trace of the prisoners, 
his predecessors in this place of desolation, had 
been obliterated by the white-wash ; a table, use- 
less except at meal-time ; a chair, whose striking 
Joneness seemed to warn him that never would a 
human being come to seat hinself beside him ; a 
trunk for jis linen and clothes ; a little half- 
worm-eaten wooden cupboard painted white, to 
which a rich dressing-case, of mahogany inlaid 
with silver, placed upon it (all that was left him 
of his past splendour) offered a singular contrast; 
a narrow but tolerably neat bed ; a pair of cur- 
tains of blue linen which hung at his window, 
like an object of derisive luxury, like a bitter 
raillery; for, from the thickness of the bars, and 
the wall rising ten feet before them, he could not 
fear cither curious eyes, or the annoyance of the 
too ardent rays of the sun : such was the furni- 
ture of his apartment. 

Above him was a similar room, but empty and 
unoccupied ; for he had no companions in this 
detached part of the fortress, 

The rest of his universe was confined to a stone 
stair, short, massive, and spiral, leading down to a 
little paved court, sunk low in one of the ancient 
ditches of the fortress. This was the place of | 
promenade, where, two hours a day, he might 
take as much exercise and enjoy as much liberty 
as the commandant’s regulations allowed 

From thence, the prisoner might also extend 
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his view over the summits of the mountains, and 
see the vapours rising from the plain; for the 
works of the fortress suddenly sinking at the ex- 
tremity of the yard, allowed the air and sun to 
penetrate it. But once shut up in his room, an 
orizon of masonry alone met his view, in the midst 
of the picturesyue and sublime nature that sur- 
rounded him. On his right arose the enchanting 
hills of Saluce ; on his left were seen the last 
undulations of the valleys of Aosta and the banks 
of the Chisra ; before him were the lovely plains 
of Turin; behind him the Alps rose one above 
another, covered with forests, rocks, and preci- 
pee from Mount Genevra to Mount Cenis 3; and 
1@ saw nothing—nothing but a foggy sky, sus- 
pended over his head in a frame of stones; nothing 
but the pavoment of his court, and the grating 
of his prison ; nothing but that high wall which 
faced him, and whose wearisome uniformity was 
only interrupted towards one end, by a little 
square window, where asad melancholy counte- 
hance occasionally appeared between the bars. 

This was the cireumseribed world where hence- 
forth he was to seck his occupations and find his 
amusements ! He exerted his mind to do so. He 
drew, he chareoaled the walls of his chamber 
with ciphers and datcs which recalled the happy 
days of his youth. But how few they were! He 
quitted these remembrances with a heart still more 
de messed. 

Then those fatal demons, his thoughts, returned 
with their desolate convictions, and he formed 
them into terrible sentences,which he also inscribed 
on the walls, near the holy recollections of his 
mother and sister, 

Determining at length to overcome his sickly 
thoughts and weary idleness, he tried to accustom 
himself to frivolous and pucrile occupations ; he 
voluntarily anticipated that abasement which is 
the consequence of a loug residence in prison ; he 
plunged into it, he threw himself on it with trans- 
pert!) The savant made trimmings of linen and 
silk! The philosopher manufactured pipes of 
straw, and play-vessels of walnut shells! The 
man of genius constructed whistles, and carved 
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He wove chains and made musical instruments 
with the elastic wire of his suspenders, and 
admired himself in his works ! Then, soon after, 
disgust seized him, and he trampled them under 
his fect. 

To vary his occupations, he carved on his table 
a thousand fantastic designs. Never did a school- 
boy so cut his desk, or cover it with arabesques, 
in relief or intaglio, with more patience or skill. 
The church of Caudebec, the pulpit and the palms 
of St. Gudule in Brussels, are not decorated with 
a greatcr profusion of figures on wood. There 
were houses on houses, fishes on the trees, men 
taller than steeples, boats on the roofs, carriages 
in open water, dwarf pyramids and gigantic flies; 
all these, horizontally, vertically, or obliquely, one 
above the other, pell-mell, here and there, a true 
hicroglyphical chaos, in which he sometimes tried 
to find a symbolical sense, a meaning, a motive ; 
for he who believed so much in tho power of 
chanco, might hopo to find a complete poem in the 
carving on his table, or a design of Raffaclle in 
the party-coloured veins of the box-wood of his 
snufibox. 
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He was thus ingenious in multiplying difficulties 
to conquer, problems to solve, enigmas to divine ; 
yet ennui, formidable ennui, still surprised him in 
the midst of these grave occupations. 

The man whose figure had been visible at the 
end of the wall might perhaps have furnished 
him with more real interest; but he seemed to 
avoid his observation, retreating from the grating 
as soon as the count appeared desirous of exa- 
mining him with any attention. Charney at first 
took offence at all this. He had such an opinion 
of the specics, that this retreating movement alone 
was sufficient to give him the idea that the un- 
known was a spy, Commissioned to watch over 
him, even durithe the leisure of his prison hours, 
or an ancient cnemy enjoying his misery and his 
abasement. 

When he asked his jailor about him, he un- 
deceived him. 

“He is an Jtalian,” said he, “a good fellow, a 
good Christian, for 1 often find him at prayers.” 

Charney shrugged his shoulders, 

“ And who shut him up here ?”’ asked he. 

“ He attempted to assassinate the emperor 1” 

“Ts he a patriot, then ?”’ 

“Patriot ! nonsense! nonsense! no, but the 
poor man had a son and a daughter ; and now he 
has only a daughter ;_ his son died in Germany,— 
a bullet dashed out his brains. Povero fighuolo!” 

“Then it was a transport of selfish revenge!” 
said Charney. 

Bah! you are not a father, signor count ?” 





added the jailor. “If my little Antonio, who is - 


still sucking, must be weaned for the good of the 
empire, which is at this moment about as old as 
he is—Holy Virgin! but silence! I do not wish 


to lodge at Fenestrella, except with the keys at . 


my girdle, or under my pillow.” 


“And now, what are the occupations of this | 


bold conspirator ?” 
“ He catches flies !’’ said the jailor, with a half 
laughing glanee. 


Charney no longer detested, but he despised | 


him. 

“Te is a fool, then! ’’ eried he. 

“ Cercho pazzo! Signor count, you who are a 
later arrival here, are alrcady a master in the art 
of carving in wood. Pazienza !”’ 

Notwithstanding the irony which these last 
words expressed, Charney resumed his manual 
labours, and the explanation of his hieroglyphies, 
remedies ever powerless against the evil with 
which he was tormented. 

In these puerilitics, in this weariness of spirit, 
a whole winter passed. Happily for him a new 
subject of interest was soon coming to his aid. 


ee eee 


CHAPTER III. 


One day, at the accustomed hour, Charney was | 


breathing tho air of the fortress ; his head bent, 
his arms crossed behind him, walking step by step, 
—slowly, gently, as if to increase the narrow space 
he was allowed to traverse. 

Spring announccd itself—he inhaled a softer air ; 
and to live free, master of earth and space, seemed 
then very desirable to him. He was counting, 
one by one, the paving-stones of his little court, 
—doubtless to verify the exactness of former cal- 
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culations, for this was not the first time of number- 
ing them,—when he perceived there before him, 
under his eyes, a slight mound of earth, rising 
between two stones, and divided at the top. 

He stopped ; his heart beat, he scarcely knew 
why. But all is hope or fear to a captive. In 
the most indifferent objects, the slightest events, 
he seeks a mysterious cause, which speaks to him 
of deliverance ! 

Perhaps this slight disarrangement of the sur- 
face was produced by great labour beneath the 
ground ; subterranean ways existed underneath 
that place, which were perhaps on the point of 
opening, and would discover to him a passage 
to the fields and mountains! P®rhaps his former 
friends and accomplices were endeavouring, by 
sapping and mining, to reach him, and restore 
him to life and liberty ! 

He listened attentively, and thought he heard 
below him a hollow lengthened sound ; he raised 
his head, and the agitated air brought him the 
rapid notes of the tocsin. The roll of drums was 
heard along the ramparts, like a signal of war. 
He started, and laid his trembling hand on his 
damp forehead. Was he then going to be free?! 
Had France changed her master ? 

This dream was but as a lightning flash ; refice- 
tion soon destroyed the foolish illusion. He had 
no longer accomplices, he had never had friends ! 
He continued to listen, and the same sounds struck 
his ear, but cool reason had returned. It was no 
more than the distant sound of a church clock, 
that he heard every day at the same hour, and 
the drum that beat the accustomed recall. He 
smiled bitterly at his own folly, as he reflected 
that an insignificant animal—perhaps, a mole 
wandering from its path, or a field-mouse that 
had moved the earth under his feet—had made 
him for an instant believe in the friendship of 
worldlings, and the destruction of a great cmpire ! 

He wished, however, to set his mind completely 
at rest ; and he stooped down to the little mound, 
and with his finger lightly struck away first one 
pont, then the other, of its divided summit. And 

e saw with astonishment that this foolish vivid 
emotion, which had overpowered hun for an 
instant, had not even been caused by a living 
being stirring and scratching with its tecth and 
claws, but by a weak vegetable, a scarcely ger- 
minating plant, pale and languishing. He rose 
deeply humbled, and was going to crush it with 
his foot, when a fresh breeze, wafted over bushes 
of woodbine and seringa, reached him, as if to 
implore merey for the poor plant, which also 
would perhaps sume day yield perfumes for him. 

Another idea came, which also arrested his 
movement of vengeance. How had this tender, 
delicate plant—so fragile that a touch might break 
it—been able to raise, divide, and throw up the 
earth,—dried and hardened in the sun, crushed 
by his own fect, and almost cemented to the two 
pieces of grey stone between which it had been 
compressed? He, again, bent down to examine it 
more attentively. 

He saw at its upper extremity a kind of double 
fleshy valve, which, folding over its first leaves, 
preserved them from every too rude attack ; 
enabling them, at the same time, to pierce that 
earthy crust in search of air and light. 


“ Ah,” said he, “here is the whole secret! It 
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derives from its nature that principle of force, 
like the little chickens which, before being hatched, 


are provided with beaks hard enough to break the | 


thick shell in which they are inclosed. Poor pri- 
suner ! thou, in thy captivity, at least possessest 
instruments capable of aiding thee to free thyself !” 

He looked at it some minutes longer, and thought 
no more of crushing it. 


The next day, at his usual promenade, as he was | 


walking up and down hastily and heedlessly, ho 
was on the point of stepping on it, and suddenl 

drew back his foot ; surprised himself at the 
intcrest his new acquaintance inspired, he observed 
its progress. 


The plant had grown, and the rays of the sun | 
had partly removed the sickly paloness it bore at | 


its birth. He reflected on the power which this 


weak slender stalk possessed of absorbing the — 


luminous essence, of being nourished and strength- 


ened by it, of borrowing from the prism the colours | 
with which it was clothed, colours assigned hefore- | 


hand to each part of the plant. 

“ Yes, its leaves doubtless,” thought he, “ will 
be tinted with a different shade to the stalk; and 
its flowers then! what colours will they have ? 
How, nourished by the same ‘uices, will they bo 
able to borrow from the light their azure or their 
scarlet?) They will be clothed in it, however ; for, 
notwithstanding tho confusion and disorder of 
things here below, matter follows a regular though 
blind course. Very blind,’’ repeated he; © 1 wish 
no other proof of it than these two fleshy lobes 


which have assisted the plant to issue from tho | 


earth, but which now, useless for its preservation, 


are still nourished by its substance, and hang down _ 


fatiguing it by their weight! Of what use are 


they ?” 


As he was speaking, evening coming on,—the — 


evening of spring, which is sometimes frosty,—the 


two lobes rose slowly before his eyes, and, ap- | 
pearing to wish to justify themsclves from the | 


reproach, drew near one another, and inclosed in 
their bosom the tender fragile foliage to protect 
it from cold and the attacks of inscets, as the sun 
was leaving it, and which, there sheltered and 
warmed, slept under the two wings which the 
plant had just folded softly around it. 

The inquirer comprehended this mute but deci- 
sive reply the better, as the outer edges of the 
vegetable bivalve had been nibbled and caten the 
preceding night by the little snails, whose silvery 
traces were still disecrnible. 

This strange colloquy of thoughts on one side, 
and actions on the other, between the man and tho 
plant, could not rest there. Charney had boven 
too long accustomed to metaphysical discussions 
to yield 80 easily to a good reason, 

“ It is well,” replied he; © here, as elsewhere, a 
happy concurrence of fortuitous circumstances 
has favoured this weak creation. To be born 


armed with a lever to raise the soil, anda buckler | 


to protect its head, was a double condition of its 
existence ; if it had not been fulfilled, this plant 
would have died in the germ, like myriads of 
other individuals of its species, whom nature has 
doubtless created imperfect and unfinished, unable 
to preserve and reproduce themselves, and which 
have had only an hour of lifeon the earth. Can we 
calculate how many false and powerless combina- 
tions she has tried ere she has been able to bring 
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forth a single organised being adapted for duration ! 
A blind man may strike the mark, but how many 
arrows will he lose before he strikes it! For thou- 
sands of ages a double movement of attraction and 
cha areas acted upon matter; is if then sur- 
prising that accident also, may many times have 
made a fortunate hit! This envelope may protect 
the first leaves, I grant ; but will it increase, will 
_ it enlarge, and preserve and guard the other leaves 
also from cold and the attacks of their enemies ! 
No! Nothing then has been calculated before- 
hand, nothing is the fruit of intelligent thought, 
' but rather a Tapes accident !” 

Munsicur count, nature still is reserving an- 
other reply for you, capable of retorting your 
arguments. Be patient, and observe her in this 
weak and solitary production, coming forth from 
her hands, and thrown into the court of your 
prison, in the midst of your ennui ; perhaps less 
by a stroke of accident than by a benevolent pro- 
vision of Providence. You were right, monsicur 
| count; those protecting wings, which until now so 
maternally covered the young plant, will not in- 
|. ¢rease with it; they will even full soon, dried and 


| withered, powerless as they then will be to shelter 
;; it! 


But Nature watches, and so long as the winds 
of the north shall bring down from the Alps the 
damp fogs and snow-storms, its new leaves, still in 
,. the bud, will there find a sure asylum, a lodging 


,. prepared for them, closed to the impressions of 


' the air, covered over with gum and resin, which 
| will expand as they require it, and will only open 
under favourable time and sky ; and they will only 
come forth one folded against the other, cach lend- 
ing to cach a fraternal support, and covered with 


warin furs and cottony down, to defend them fron | 


| the late frosts and capricious atmosphere. Never 
. did mother wateh with wore love over the pre- 
servation of her children ! This is what you would 
have known long ago, monsiour count, if, desecnd- 
ing from the nbstract regions of human science, 
_ you had deigned formerly to cast your eyes on the 
simiple genuine works of God!) The more you had 
turned your steps towards the north, the more 
these common wonders had been displayed before 
you. There, where danger increases, the care of 
Providence is redoubled. 

Tho philosopher had attentively followed the 
srogress and transformations of his plant. Again 
1 had opposed it by reasoning, and again it had 
replied to all. 

“Of what use are these spiny hairs that cover 
thy stalk ?’’ snid he. 

And the next day it showed them to him loaded 
with a light hoar-frost, which, thanks to them, 
| kept at a distance from the tender bark, had been 
~ unable to injure it, 

“Of what use in fine weather will thy warm 
covering of wadding and down be ?”’ 

The warm weather came, and it got rid of its 
winter mantle before his eyes, to adorn itself with 
the green dress of spring ; and its new branches 
appeared without those thick wrappings, which 
henceforth were needicss. “ei 

“But let the storms rage, and they will tear 
thee ; and the hail will break thy leaves, still too 
tender to resist it.”’ 

The wind blew, and the young plant, still too 
weak to offer opposition, bent to the earth, finding 
safety in submission. The hail came, and, by a 
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new manoeuvre, the leaves laying themselves close 
up the stalk to defend it, close to one another for 
mutual protection, presented only their reverse 
sides to the blows of the enemy, thus opposing 
their firm nerves to the weight of the atmospheric 
pressure : their union constituted their sob ; 
and, this time as before, the plant came forth from 
the struggle, not without some slight mutilations, 
but still alive and strong, and ready to spread 
itself before the sun, which would heal ita wounds. 

“ Is chance intelligent, then 1” exclaimed Char- 
ney. “ Must we spiritualise matter, or materialise 
spirit?”? And he ceased to interrogate his mute 
companion ; he liked to look at it, to follow it in 
its metamorphotes ; and one day after he had 
long contemplated it, he fell into a reverie while 
standing by it, and his reverie had an unaccus- 


tomed sweetness, and he felt happy in prolonging 
it by walking quickly up and down his court. At. 


length raising his head, he perceived at the grated . 


window in the high wall the fly-catcher, who | 


seenicd tu be observing him. He blushed at first, |: 
as if the other could have divined his thoughts; || 
and then he smiled at him, for he no longer | 
despised hin. Had he any right todo so? Had | 
not his mind also just been absorbed in the con- |, 
templation of one of the infinitesimal creations of | 
nature ? 

“Who knows,” said he, “if this Italian may 
not have discovered in a fly as many things worthy 
of observation as I in my plant ?” 

On returning to his chamber the first thing that 
struck his eye was that fatalist sentenee inseribed 
by himself on the wall two months ago :— | 

Chance is blind, and tt alone is the father of 
Creation, : 

He took a piece of charcoal and wrote under :— 

PERHAPS, 

se on ne, 


CHAPTER IV. 

CHARNEY no longer drew on his walls, no longer 
earved anything on his table, except budding plants 
proteeted by their cotyledons, or leaves with their 
notched edges and their projecting nerves. He 
passed the greatest part of his hours of exercise 
before his plant, to examine it, and study its de- 
velopment ; and when returned to his chamber, 
he often contemplated it through his bars, 

This was now the favourite occupation, the 
plaything, the fancy of the prisoner. Will he 
tire of this as easily as he did of the others ? 

One morning from his window, as he beheld the 
jailor, while rapidly crossing the court, pass so 
near the plant that it seemed as if he must have 
broken it with his foot, he shuddered. 

When Ludovico came to bring him his allowance 
for breakfast, he thought of begging him to spare 
the only ornament of his walk ; but he scarcely 
knew how to frame so simple a demand. 

Perhaps the regulations for the neatness of the 
prison required that they should remove this para- 
sitical vegetation from the court. If so, it would 
be a favour he was going to implore ; and the 
count possessed very little to pay the price at 
which he estimated it. This Ludovico had already 
completely impoverished him by exacting, to the 
utmost, payment for every article which the rules 
of the prison reserved to him the right of furnish- 
ing to the prisoners. Besides, hitherto he had 
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' aware that indulgence is an act of power. 





- parely addressed a word to this man, whose rough 
- manners and sordid character disgusted him. 
' should doubtless find him little disposed to show 
him any favour. Then it wounded his pride, thus 


He 


to place himself, by his tastes, nearly on a par with 
the fly-catcher, for whom he had so clearly testi- 


| fied his contempt. Lastly, he might experience a 
~ yefusal ; for an inferior, whose position gives him 


a transient right of granting or refusing, almost 
always uses his power with rudeness, for he is not 
A re- 
fusal would have deeply wounded the noble pri- 


| goner in his hopes and pride, 


It was only after a number of introductory ex- 
pressions, and by using the philogophic knowledge 
he had of human weakness, that he was able to 


f bring his discourse, which he had logically ar- 
- yanged beforehand, to the point, without hurting 
_ his self-love, or rather his vanity, 


-. not consider himself defeated. 
by a skilful transition. 
playthings, a rattle, or flowers, would suit him 





He began by speaking to his jailor in Italian, 
This was to awaken remembrances of infancy and 
nationality ; he spoke to him of his son, his young 
Antonio ; he knew how to make the tender chord 
vibrate, and command his interest. Then taking 
from his rich dressing-case a little silver-gilt cup, 
he begged him to give it from him to his child. 

Ludovico smiled, and refused. 

Charney, though a little out of countenance, did 
He insisted, and 
“7 know,’ said he, © that 


better, perhaps ; but youcan sell this cup, good man, 
and keep the price to buy something for him.” 

He then hastened on to— J#ul apropos of flowers, 
which at length introduced the subject. 

Thus love of country, paternal love, remem- 
brances of childhood, personal interest—those 
grand motives of hamanity—had all been brought 
Into actior to attain hisend. What could he have 
done more if his own fate had been concerned ? 
Judge if he did not already love his plant ! 

“ Signor count,” said Ludovico, when he had 
ceased speaking, ‘‘keep your gilded cup 3 its ab- 
sence will make the other jewels of your pretty 
box weep. You have forgotten that my dear baby 
is only three months old, avd can still drink with- 
outa goblet. As to your gilliflower — ” 

“Is it a gilliflower {” cried Charney. 

“ What matter! I know nothing about it, sig- 
nor count, To my eyes all plants are more or less 
gillifowers. But now, about this one, you are 
rather late in recommending it to my mercy. 
Long ago I should have put my foot upon it if I 
had not perceived the tender interest you bear to 
the beauty.”’ 

“ Qh! this interest,’’ said Charney, a little con- 
fused, “is very simple.” 

“ Well, well, well, I know what it arises from,” 
replied Ludovico, trying to wink with a knowing 
air. ‘‘Men must have occupations ; they must 
attach themselves to something, and poor prisoners 
have no chvice. Here, signor count, we have our 
pensioners, who doubtless were formerly great 
personages, with fine brains (for it is not the rabble 
that they bring here) : well, now they amuse and 
occupy themselves at little expense, 1 promise you. 
One catches flies; that is not bad—another,” 
added he, with a new wink, which he tried to ren- 
der even more significant than the former— 
“another carves, to great advantage of penknives 
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and knives, figures on a deal table, without think. 
ing that I am responsible for the furniture of this 
place !’’ The count would have spoken: he did 
not leave him time. Some bring up canaries and 
goldfinches. Others white mice. For me, I respect 
their tastes, and to such a point, thank God, that 
having an enormous fine cat once, with long white 
hair, an Angora—he jumped and ae about 
in the prettiest manner in the world, and when he 
settled to sleep you might have said it was a muff 
sleeping, and my wife doated upon it, and I also— 
Well, I gave it away ; for this little game might 
tempt it, and all the cats in the world are not 
worth the mouse of the captive !” 

“ It is very kind of you, monsicur Ludovico,” 
answered Charney, feeling a little annoyed at 


being suspected of such frivolities ; “but this | 


plant is to me more than an amusement.”’ 
“ What matter! if it recalls to you only the 


verdure of the tree under which your mother | 
cradled you in your infancy, per Bacco! it may | 
Sesides, the orders | 
do not mention it, and I have my eye shut to all — 


shade the half of the court. 


such things. Let it become a tree, and serve you 
to seale the wall; that will be another thing. 


according to rule, with permission of the chiefs, 


Oh, if you thought of getting out of the citadel 1” 


“* What would you do?” 
“What would Ido? Thunder! 


your passage though you might kill me! Or I 


would have the sentinel fire on you without any | 


more pity than ona rabbit ; that is the order, But 
to touch one of the leaves of your gilliflower—oh ! 
no, no! to put a foot upon it—never ! 
ways looked upon that man as the grentest rascal, 


and unworthy of being a jailor, who wickedly 
It was 


crushed the spider of the poor prisoner ! 
a wicked action! It was a crime! ’’ 


Charney felt at once touched and surprised to | 


find so much feeling in his keeper ; but for the 


very reason that he was begining to esteem him — 
a little more, his vanity determined him to account _ 
for the interest he felt in his plant by reasons of 


some conbsegucnce, 


; 
“My dear monsicur Ludovico,” said he, “I | 
Yeu, 1 confess this - 


thank you fur your kindness. 
plant is the source of very numerous philosophical 
observations that J am making. I like to study it 
inits physiological phenomena—.’’ And as he saw 


But 
we have time to think of that, have not wel” | 
added he, laughing loudly; © not that 1 do not wish | 
you, with all my heart, open air and liberty for, 
your limbs ; but that must arrive in its own time, | 


T would stop | 


Thave al-_ 


by a gesture of the head that the jailor listened - 
without understanding, he added: “ Besides, the | 


species to which it belongs possesses medicinal | 


virtues very efficacious in certain serious indispo- 
sitions to which Lam subject.” 

He lied 3 but it would have cost him too much 
to have shown himself sunk to the fantastie trifles 


of prisoners before this nan, who had just partly | 


raised himself m his eyes—the only being who 
might approach him, and who, to him, was the 
summary of human kind. 

Well! if your plant, signor count, has ren- 





dered you #60 many services,” replied Ludovico, | 


preparing to leave the room, “ you ought to show 
it more gratitude. Water it sometimes; for if ] 
had not taken care, when bringing you your pro- 
vision of water, to wet it from time to time, /a po- 
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vera Picciola would have died of thirst. Addto, 
signor count.” 

“One instant ! my good Ludovico,” eried Char- 
ney, more and more surprised to find so much 
instinctive delicacy inclosed in 80 rough a case, and 
almost blaming himself for not having discovered 
it tillthen. “ What ! do you interest yourself thus 
with my pleasures, and are silent before me! Ah! 
pray accept this little present as a remembrance of 
my gratitude. Hf, later, I can entirely acquit my- 
self towards you, depend on me.” 

Aud he again offered him the gilded cup. This 
time Ludovico took it, and cxamined it with a sort 
of curiosity. 

“ Acquit yourself of what, signor count ? Plants 
only require water, and we may pay for their drink 
without being ruined at aninn. If it a little di- 
verts you from your carcs—if it produces good 
fruits for you—that is all I wish for!” 

And he immediately went and put the cup back 
himself into its place in the box. 

The count made a step towards Ludovico, and 
held out his hand to him. 

“Oh! no, no,” said he, drawing back with an 
air of constraint and respect, “we only give our 
hand to our equal or our friend.” 

“ Well, Ludovico, be my friend ! ” 

“No, no,’’ repeated the jailor, © that cannot be, 
eccellenza. We must foresee everything, that we 
may always do our duty to-morrow, as well as to- 
day, consciontiously. Tf you were my friend, and 
sought Lo break bounds, should IT then have the 
courage to ery to the sentinel, “Fire !? No; [am 
your keeper, your jailor, and divolissimo serve.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Arrver the departure of Ludovieo, Charney re- 
flected how, with all his personal advantages, he 
had sunk berow this unedaeatcd man in the rela- 
tions existing between them 3; what miserable 
subterfuges he had used to influence the heart 
of this simple benevolent being ! Ne had not 
blushed to deseend to a lic ! 

How much obliged was he to him for the secret 
cares bestowed on his plant! What! this jailor, 
whom he had supposed eapable of a refusal, when 
merely required to abstain from an unkind act, 
had anticipated his wishes !—had watched him, 
not to laugh at lis weakness, but to favour his 
pleasures, and his disinterestcduess had forced the 
noble count to acknowledge himself obliged ! 

The hour for exereise having arrived, he did not 
forget to divide with his plant the portion of water 
which had been given him. Not content with 
watering it, he endeavoured to clear it of the dust 
which soiled it, and the insects which attacked it. 

Still occupied with this care, he saw a large 
black cloud obscure the sky, and hang suspended 
like a grey floating dome over the high turrets of 
the fortress. Soon large drops of rain fell, and 
Charney, turning back, was thinking of sheltering 
himeclf within, when hailstones, mixed with the 
rain, bounded suddenly on the pavement of the 
yard. La porera, blown about by the storm, its 
branches tossed here and there, appeared ready 
to be torn from the ground, and as its wet leaves 
were crushed against one another, it trembled 
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under the gusts of wind, and seemed to utter 
plaintive murmurs and cries of distress. 

Charney stopped. He recalled the reproaches 
of Ludovico, and looked eagerly around for some- 
thing that might shelter his plant. He could see 
nothing. The bailstones,in the mean time, fell more 
thickly and numerously, and threatened to destro 
the frail being. He trembled for it, althoug 


he had lately seen it so well resist the winds | 


and rain ; but he already loved his plant too well 
to risk its incurring any danger, by bringing rea- 
soning against it. 
a lover or father, he drew near it, and placed him- 
self before his charge, like a wall interposed be- 
tween it and the wind; he bent down over his 
ward, thus serving it as a buckler against the 
shock of the hail; and there, motionless, breath- 
less, beaten by the storm from which he guarded 
it, sheltering it with his hands, his body, his head, 
his love, he waited till the storm had passed over. 

It passed ; but might not a similar danger men- 
ace it again, when he, its protector, should be shut 
up by bolts? Besides, the wife of Ludovico, fol- 
lowed by a large dog, sometimes visited the court. 
And might not this dog, while playing about, by 
one bite, or a stroke of his paw, destroy the joy of 
the philosopher? Rendered more provident by 
experience, Charney devoted the rest of the day to 
meditate on a plav, and the morrow he prepared 
to exccute it. 

His small allowance of wood was scarcely suffi- 
cient in this changeable climate, where sometimes 
even in the middle of summer the nights and 
mornings are cold. What matter? It is only a 
privation for a few days! Will he not be warm 
in bed {—he will go to rest carlier, and rise later. 
He collected his wood together, and stored it up ; 
and when Ludovico questioned him on the subject, 

“Tris to builda palace for my mistress,” said he. 

The jailor winked as if he understood, but he 
comprehended nothing about it. 

During this time Charney chopped, shaped, and 
pointed the sticks, put aside the most pliable 
branches, and carefully preserved the flexible osier 
that had ticd up his daily faggot. Then, in his 
linen-trunk, he discovered a large cloth, coarse 
and loose, which covered the bottum. He took it 
away, aud drew out the strongest, thickest threads. 
And his materials thus prepared, he boldly set to 
work, as soon as the rules of the prison and the 
scrupulousness of the jailor allowed him. 

Around his plant, between the paving-stones of 
his court, he foreed in large branches of unequal 
size 3 he fixed them still more firmly at the base, 
hy means of a cement composed of earth collected 
here and there with difficulty between the stones, 
and of plaster and saltpetre, which he took se- 
ercetly from the damp sides of the old ditches of 
the fortress. And when the principal framework 
was thus fixed, he interwove it in some parts with 
small branches, forming a kind of hurdle, which 
would be sufficient to defend Ja povera from the 
shock of any external body, or from the dog. 
What satisfied him completely during his labours 
was, that Ludovico, on their commencement, at first 
appeared uncertain if he should permit their con- 
tinuance. He shook his head, and uttered a low 
grumbling sound of bad augury; but afterwards he 
determined on his course, and sometimes while 
smoking his pipe quietly at the end of the court, 





So, taking a resolution worthy | 
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his shoulder leaning against the entrance-door, 
with one leg crossed over the other, he smilingly 
| contemplated the yet inexperienced workman, and 
| gometimes even interrupted his pastime of smok- 
ing to give some good advice, which he did not 
always know how to turn to account. 

In the mean time the work advanced. At length, 
to complete it, Charney impoverished his thin pri- 
soner’s bed, in favour of his plant. Here was a 
new sacrifice he made for it. He took some of the 
straw of his bed to make light mats, and hung 
them, according to circumstances, around his 
frame, whether the sudden gusts from the Alps 
threatened to attack it on one side, or the sun at 
mid-day darted its rays too diractly down on the 
feeble plant, when reflected by the stones and walls. 

One evening the wind was very violent. Char- 
ney, who was already locked up, saw from his win- 
dow the court strewed over with pieces of straw 
and little branches ; the straw mats and wicker- 
work of the hurdle had not been made sufficiently 
strong for resistance. He determined to remedy 
the evil the next day ; but the next day, when he 
descended at the accustomed hour, all was already 
repaired. A hand more skilful than his had firmly 
rewoven the branches and mats, and he knew well 
whom to thank for it in his heart. 

Thus, thanks to him, thanks to them, the plant 
was defended against its dangers with ramparts 
and roots, and Charney attached himself to it more 
and more, from the care which he took of it; and 
with delight saw it increase and develop, and con- 
stautiy unfold to him new wonders to admire. 

Time strengthened it. The plant was becoming 
woody ; a ligncous bark surrounding its formerly 
fragile stalk, gave him daily security for its du- 
ration ; and its happy possessor, with impatient 
|| curiosity, desired to sce it blossom. 
| He was at last, then, wishing for something— 
‘| that man with worn-out heart and frozen brain— 
that man so vain of his intellect, and who had just 
fallen from the height of his proud science to sink 
his vast thoughts in the contemplation of a blade 
of grass ! 

Yet be not in too great a hurry to accuse him 
of pucrile weakness and folly. The celebrated 
Quaker, John Bertram, after having passed long 
hours in the examination of the structure of a 
violet, would never again apply the powers of his 
mind to anything but the study of the vegctable 
wonders of creation, and soon took a place among 
the masters of science. If a philosopher of Ma- 
| labar became mad while secking to explain the 
| phenomena of the sensitive plant, the Count de 
Charney will perhaps find true wisdom in his 
plant. Has he not already discovered a charm 
which has power to dissipate his ennui and widen 
his prison ? 

“Oh! the flower, the flower!’ said he; “ that 
| flower whose beauty will etrike my eyes only, 
; whose perfumes will be for me alone, what form 
will it take ? what shades will colour its petals? 
Doubtless they will offer new problems to solve, 
and throw a last defiance to my reason! Well, 
let it come! Let my frail adversary show herself 
armed at every point. 1 do not yet renounce the 
contest. Perhaps, then, only I shall be able to 
seize in its whole that seerct which its incomplete 
formation has searcely permitted me to have a 
glimpse of until now. But wilt thou, flower ? 
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Wilt thou show thyself one day before me in all 
the splendour of thy beauty and attire, Pic- 
cioLa |” 

Piccrota! It was the name he had given 
it, when, from the wish of hearing a human voice 
sound in his ear in the midst of his labours, he 
conversed aloud with his companion in captivity, 
while surrounding it with his cares. Povera 
Picciola! Such had been the exclamation of 
Ludovico, pitying the poor little one which had 
been in danger of dying for want of water. Char- 
ney remembered it. 

“ Picciola! Picciola! wilt thou flower soon ?” 
repeated he, carefully turning aside the leaves at 
the extremity and joints of the branches of his 
plant, that he might see if the flower was appear- 
ing; and that name, Picciola, seemed sweet to 
pronounce, for it recalled to him at once the two 
beings who peopled his universe—his plant and 
his jailor. 

One morning, as, at his usual hour of exerciss, 
he was examining Picciola leaf by leaf, his oyes 
suddenly remained fixed on one spot of his plant, 
and his heart beat violently. He raised his hand 
and his countenance glowed with pleasure. It |) 
was long since he had experienced so lively an 
emotion. He has just seen at the point of the 
principal stalk an unusual greenish silky exeres- 
cence, of a spherical form, imbricated with simall 
scales, placed one over the other, like the slates of 
the rounded dome of an elegant kiosk. Tle cannot 
doubt it: it is the bud—the flower is not far off. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tie fly-catcher often appeared at his grating, 
and scemed to take a pleasure in following the 
count with his eye, so completcly engrossed ashe 
appeared with his plant. He saw him mix and pre- 
pare his mortar, weave his mats, fasten up his | 
straw-work, and at length raise his palisades, and, | 
aw prisoner also, and for a longer time than he, he | 
easily united himself in thought with the grand 
occupations of the philosopher. 

At that same grated window, another counte- 
nance bright and smiling also once showed itself, 
It was a woman, a young gu'l, with a step at once 
quick and timid. In the turn of her head, in the 
sparkle of her eye, modesty alone seemed to 
temper vivacity. Her glance, full of soul and ex- 
pression, scemed half extinguished in passing 
through her long dark lashes. At the first glance, 
when seeing her with her face turned towards the 
shade, in a thoughtful attitude behind those 
sombre bars, on which she was leaning, and rest- 
ing her white hands, she might have been taken 
for a pure emblem of captivity. 

But when she raised her countenance, and a ray 
of light played upon it, the harmony and screnity 
of her features, and her clear bright colour, told 
sufficiently that it was in activity and open air, 
and not under bolts and bars, that she had lived. 

Must we then admire her as one of those angels 
of charity who visit prisons? No; filial love has 
hitherto alone filled her heart ; it is from this love 
she draws her strength, and almost her beauty. 
Daughter of the Italian Gerhardi, the fly-catcher, 
she quitted Turin, its fétes, its lovely promenades, 
and the banks of the Doria Riparia, to dwell in 
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the little town of Fénestrella, not at first to see 
her father, for she had not then gained permission, 
but to live in the same air with him, to think of 
him as near her. Now, through her entreatics 
and solicitations, she had obtained permission to 
visit him at stated times, and this is why she was 
gay, bright, and beautiful ! 

A. feeling of curiosity had led her towards the 
little grated window which looked out on the yard; 
an emotion of interest retained her there in spite 
of herself, for she feared being perceived by the 
prisoner. She may be satisfied ; Charney will not 
see her ; at that moment, Picciola and her rising 
bud alone occupy his attention. 

The week passed, when the young girl returned 
to her father. She was again cautiously approach- 


ing the grating, to give a look at the other cap- 


, countenance. 
fortunate!” Then, fixing a look of anxiety and 


tive ; Gerhardi stopped her. 

“For three days he has not been near his 
plant ; the poor man must be very ill!” said he. 

“TL!” said she with an astonished air. 

“T have seen physicians cross the court, and 
according to what Ludovico has told me, they 
are only agreed on one point, which is that he 
may die.” 

* Die !” repeated she, and her eye dilated, and 
fear, more than pity, was perhaps painted on her 
“Qh! how d pity him! The un- 


agony on her father, “They can die here then !” 
eried she, “or rather, can they live here ? It is 
doubtless a residence in this prison, and the pesti- 
lential vapours whieh exhale from these old 
ditches, that have caused his illness! = My fa- 
ther !” 

Her eyes beeame moist 5 Gerhard endeavoured 
to console her, and held out his hand to her ; she 
bathed it with her tears. 

At this moment Ludovico entered. We brought 
the fly-catcher a new capture whieh he had just 
tnade for him. Tt was a ectosina, a beautiful 


| golden beetle, which he presented to him with an 


air of triumph. Gerhardi smiled, thanked him, 
and, without bis perceiving it, set the insect at 
liberty, fur it was the twentieth individual of the 
samo species that Ludovico had brought him 
during the last few days. He then profited by 
the opportune entrance of the jailor, to ask news 
of Charney. 

Oh! depend upon it,’’ said Ludovico, “1 do 
not forget him any more than the others ; and as 
long as he remains a pensioner of God, he shall 
remain ming, signor, So loam just come from 
watering his plant.” 

“Of what use, if he must not seo it blossom ?” 
sadly interrupted the young girl. 

“Why, lady?” said Ludovico. Then he added 
with a knowing air, and his usual wink, slightly 
waving his hand, the forefinger raised, “ Our 
lords, the physicians, think this way, that the poor 
man is laid on his back for eternity ; but for me, 
the lord jailor, I don’t think so! Well! Ihave 
my sccret.’’ 

He turned round on his heel and went out, after 
having tried to resume his harsh voice and severe 
look, to neat) to the young girl, with his watch 
in his hand, that no more than twenty-two minutes 
remained for her to pass with her father. At the 
end of the twenty-two minutes he returned, and 
executed the orders. 
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The illness of Charney was but too real, what- 
ever might have been the cause of it. One even- 
ing, after having paid Picciola his visit and usual 








attentions, a great numbness had attacked him, » 


on his return to his chamber. 
heavy, and his limbs agitated with nervous trem- 
blings ; he went to bed disdaining to call any one 
to his aid, and confiding his cure to sleep. 

Sleep would not come, but, instead of it, pain ; 
and the next day when he tried to rise, a power 
stronger than his will confined him to his bed. 
He closed his eyes and was resigned. 

In the face of danger, the calm of the philoso- 
pher and the pride of the conspirator returned. 
He would have ¢hought himself dishonoured by 
breathing asigh, uttering a complaint, or implorin 
succour of those who had forcibly auenensd 
him from the world. He only gave some instruc- 
tions to Ludovico on the subject of his plant, in 
case of being confined long to his bed,—that car- 
cere duro, which was goiug still more to aggravate 
his other captivity. The physicians arrived, and 
he refused to answer their questions. It appeared 
to him, that his life being no longer in his own 
eare, he was no longer charged with its preserva- 
tion, any more than with the management of his 
confiscated estates, and it was for those who appro- 
priated the whole, to watch over the whole. 

The physicians at first paid no attention to this 
rebellion, and they insisted. Repulsed at length 
by the obstinate silence of the sick man, they 
decided, in future, only to inquire of his malady. 

The pathognomonic symptoms gave to each 
opposite answers, for each of the learned doctors 
belonged to a different system. In the dilatation of 
the pupil, and the purple colour of the lips, one 
saw certain symptonis of putrid fever ; the other, 
those of inflammation of the viscera ; andthe last, 
(for there were three,) declared for apoplexy, or 
paralysis, from the colour of the neck and temples, 
the coldness of the extremities, the rigidity of the 
face, and asserted that the silence of the invalid 


His head became | 


must only be attributed to the commencement of | 


ecrebral congestion, 

The captain, commandant of the citadel, came 
twice to visit the prisoner in his chamber. The 
first time he inquired if there was anything he 
wished for. He even offered to change his apart- 
ment, if he thought the place he inhabited was at 
all the cause of his illness. The count only replied 
by a negative sign and a refusal. 

The second time the commandant appeared fol- 
lowed by a priest. Charney being condemned by 
the physicians, it was the duty of his office to 
prepare the prisoner to receive the assistance of 
religion, 

If there is in the priesthood an august and 
sacred function, it is that of the priest of the pri- 
sons,—of that priest, the single spectator whose 
presence sanctifies the seaffuld. And yet the 
scepticism of our age has not hesitated to ridicule 
it bitterly. It is argued that such priests, being 
hardened by habit, cannot be moved—cannot weep 
with the guilty, and in their exhortations and 
consolations constantly returning to the same 
thoughts, with them the trade freezes all inspira- 
tion, 

Well! and what matter if the phrases be the 
same ? Js it the same man who hears them twice ! 
A trade, do you say} But do they delight in the 
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trade they have chosen? They, pure and vir- 
tuous, live.in the midst of hardened hearts, that 

rhaps will answer their words of peace, hope, 
and brotherly love, by words of insult and con- 
tempt! They might, like you, enjoy the pleasures 
and luxuries of the world, yet they bring them- 
selves in contact with rags, and breathe the damp 
infectious air of dungeons; like you born with 
sensibilities, and the horror of blood and death 
which belongs to human nature, they have volun- 
tarily condemned themselves to see a hundred 


' times in their lives the bloody knife of the guillo- 
|’ tine rise and fall, Are these, then, such very great 
| pleasures ! 


And is injury to be apprehended from 
such men ¢ ® 

Instead of that man of sorrow, devoted before- 
hand and for ever to such painful offices—instead 
of that man, who, from virtue, has made himself 


the companion of the executioner, let us have a 


new priest for every new criminal. 
Yes, doubtless, he will be overcome and dis- 
tressed—will weep more, but he will console less. 


’ His words, if he finds them, will be interrupted 
' with sobs. 


Will he 
Will 


then be master of himself 
not the deeply-felt emotion 
of performing his duty? and 
weakness lead the sufferer 
his life for society, in ex- 
to redeem it by his own 


and his ideas ? 


will the sight of his 
courageously to give 
piation of his crime, 
blood 2 

If the constancy and firmness of the new con- 
soler are such that, from the first, he experiences 
neither this emotion nor this weakness, believe it, 
he isa hundred times more inseusible by uature 
than the other by habit. 

Then, would you abolish this office of priests of 
the prison ? Ah !take not away their last friend 
from those who are going to die! While mount- 
ing the seaffold, let the guilty repentant one have 
a cross before his eyes, to conceal the axe; or at 
least let his last look perceive, near the represent- 
ative of man’s justice, him who proclauns God’s 
clemency ! 

Thanks to Heaven, the pricat, truly worthy of 
that title, who was called to the bed of Charney, 
had not such painful duties to fulfil, An indulgent 
and charitable man, he not only comprehended 
from the silenee and motionlessness of the sick 
man, but better still from the melancholy inserip- 
tions he read on the wall, how little he must hope 
from that proud mind. 

He contented himself with passing the night in 


prayer at his pillow; nor did he disdain to interrupt 


his pious office, by sharing with Ludovico the 


— eares which the latter lavished on the sufferer, 

' whilst waiting with resignation a favourable mo- 
., ment when he might enlighten the deep darkness 
' of ineredulity with a ray of hope.: 


During this night, the decisive night, the blood 


pushing with violence to the patient’s head, 


i 
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brought on an affection of the bruin, a delirium, 


~ which, lastmg more than an hour, obliged the con- 


fessor and jailor to unite their efforts to prevent 
the patient from leaving his bed. And whilst he 
was struggling in their arms, in the midst of a 
multitude of incoherent words, speeches without 
meaning, and fantastic apostrophes, the words 
Picciola, povera Picciola ! several times escaped 
Charney. 

“Let us go! let us go! the moment is come,” 
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murmured Ludovico. ‘ Yes, it is come,” repeated 
he with impatience; “but how leave the chaplain 
here to struggle alone with this madman’? And 
yet in an hour, perhaps, it will be too late, Cor- 
dieu! Ah! holy Virgin! I think he is getting 
calmer—he closes his eyes, he stretches out his 
arms as if to sleep! If at my return he is not 
dead—hurra, hurra, hurra !” 

In fact, the violence of the invalid was lessened ; 
Ludovicocharged the priest to watch over him, and 
immediately disappeared from the chamber. 

In that chamber, scarcely lighted by the feeble 
flame of a trembling lamp, no other noige was 
heard than the irregular respiration of the dying 
man, the monotonous prayer of the priest, and: the 
wind of the Alps, which sighed between the bars 
of the window. Twice only the sound of a human 
voice was heard to mix with it. It was the qed 
vive of the sentinel, when Ludovico passed and 
repassed near the postern, going to his own apart- 
ment, and returning to the chamber of the invalid. 

Half an hour had searcely elapsed, when his 
eee companion in watching saw him reappear, 
olding in his hand a vessel full of a steaming 
liquid, 

“Holy Virgin! I was ready to kill my dog,” 
said he on entering. “He begau to howl, it 18 a bad 
sign. Jdut how gocsit on here? Elas there been 
any more raving? At any rate, here is what will 
keep him quict. Tam going to taste it. It is as 
bitter as five hundred thousand devils! Your 
pardon, father {—taste it yourself.” 

The pricst gently rejected the eup. 

“Indeed it is not for us; a pint of musendel 
with thick slices of lemon would serve better 
to sustain us during the cold night 5 is it not true, 
signor chaplain? But here, this is for hin, for 
him alone. Tle must drink it—he must drink it 
al! it is the preseription !”’ 





And, while speaking thus, he poured a part of 


the hquid intoa cup, moved it about, blew it to 
cool it, and when he thought the potion at the 
proper heat, he made Charney take tt almost by 
forec, whilst the priest sustained his head. Then 
wrapping him well up in the sheets and coverings, 
“We will see the cffeet,” said he 5% it cannot be 
long. Indeed I shall not stir from here till the 
affair is over ; all my birds are in their cages, 
they will not fly away, and my wife will do very 
well without me for a night. Are not you of m y 
opinion, signor chaplain? I beg pardon-—father,” 
repeated he, perceiving an almost imperceptible 
gesture of reproof from his diserect companion, 

And Ludovico went and placed himself near 
the bed, standing, motionless, with his cyes fixed 
on the countenance of the dying man, holding his 
breath, and keeping silence, as in expectation of 
an approaching event. 

Seeing that no change yet took plaee, he repeated 
his dose, recommenced his silent care, and at 
length became uncasy at perceiving no alteration 
in the state of the invalid. He feared lest his 
impatience might have hastened his death. Le 
walked with long strides up and down the cham- 
ber, stamping, cracking his fingers, and menacing 
with gestures the jug that contained the rest of 
the liquor. 

In the midst of all this action, he stopped an 
instant to contemplate the pale, motiouless counte- 


| nance of Charney. 





12 
“J have killed him!” cried he, uttering a 
terrible oath. 

The chaplain raised hishead. Ludovico paid no 
attention to him, and began again to walk, stamp, 
swear, and crack his fingers: at length, fatigued 
with these gestures of emotion, he went and knelt 
down by the priest, muttering, Mea culpas, and 
went to sleep in the midst of a prayer. 

At early dawn he was still sleeping, and the 
chaplain still praying, when a burning hand was 
laid on the head of Ludovico, who awoke with 
a start. 

“Drink !’’ said the sick man. 

At the sound of that voice which he thought 
he should never hear again, Ludovico opened his 
' eyes wide, and with a stupified air looked at Char- 
, ney, whose features appeared under a bath of 
perspiration, His limbs were stretched out, and 
| w cloud of vapour came from the damp coverings. 
| Either a salutary crisis had just taken place, and 
| naturo, aiding the vigorous constitution of the 
| prisoner, triumphed over the disease, or the 
' double dose of liquid administered by Ludovico 
was gifted with great sudorific properties ; this 
| profuse perspiration seemed at once to have 
; restored the invalid to life and reason. He him- 
self directed what appeared likely to relieve him. 
Then turning to the priest, who was humbly 
standing at his pillow— 

“Tam not dead yet, sir,’ said he to him, & you 
see. If I recover,—and J hope J shall reeover,— 
_T pray you say from me to my two doctors, that 
' it is not they whom Ihave to thank for it, and 
that they must hold me free from their visits and 
their science, foolish and deceitful like all others. 
1 comprehended their discourse sufficiently to be 
convinced that a fortunate chance has alone come 
to my aid.” 

“Chance,” murmured the chaplain, his cyes 
fixed on that inseription on the wall : 

Chance ts blind, and tt alone ts the father of 
Creation. 

Then solemnly articulating the last word which 
Charney himself had added :—* Perhaps !” he 
turned and left the room. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


QuITE intoxicated with success, Ludovico ap- 
a plunged in astate of cestatic stupor on 
waring the count speak thus: not that he paid 
the least attention to the sense of the words ; he 
did not care for them! But his dying patient had 
uttored them, collected his ideas, looked, lived, 
perspired | This was what overcame him with 
emotion, and filled him with satisfaction and pride. 
After some moments of admiring silence, 

‘“‘Hurra!” cried he at last,‘ Hurra ! what a 
wonder ! he is saved, thanks to whom ?”—~ 

And he shook in air the empty earthen pot, 
and kissed it and addressed it with the sweetest 
words in his vocabulary. 

“Thanks to whom!” repeated the prisoner ; 
“thanks to your good cares perhaps, my good 
Ludovico, But if Iam really cured, those gen- 
tlemen the physicians will not the less attribute 
the honour of it to their prescriptions, and the 
chaplain to his prayers.” 

“Neither they nor I shall have the glory of 
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it!’ replied Ludovico, gesticulating again.—‘‘ As 
to the chaplain, one does not know, he could only 
do well.— But the others! The others!” 


“Who is then this saviour, this unknown pro- | 
tector 1” said Charney with a sort of indifference, | 
for he expected Ludovico would attribute his — 


cure to some saint. 


“It is not a protector,” said he ; “it is a pro- | 


tectress.’’ 


“ How ? what do you mean to say } A Madonna, | 


is it not ?” 


“ No, itis not a Madonna, signor count. She 


who has saved you from death, and from the | 


claws of the devil, certainly, for you would die 
without confessien, is, first and before all, the 
signora Picciola! Picciolina! Piccioletta! my 
atone, eee a A my god-daughter, since it was 

who first gave her her name—her name of 
Picciola. Did you not tell me so? She is then 
my god-daughter—I am her god-father—and I 
am proud of it, per Bacco!” 

“ Picciola !’’ cried the count, rising suddenly, 
and leaning his elbow on his pillow, his reani- 
mated features assuming an expression of the 
liveliest interest. “Explain yourself, my good 
Ludovico, explain yourself !”’ 

“ Are you astonished at it?” replied he with 
his usual wink. “1s this, then, the first time she 
has rendered you this service? When you are 


attacked by that illness to which you are subject, | 


is it not always with this plant you are cured ! 
You told me so at least, and I recollected it, thank 
God ! for it appears that Picciola knows more of 
it in one of her leaves, than all the square-caps of 
Montpelier and Paris put together. Yes, upon 
my word! my little god-daughter, in this affair, 
would have defied a complete regiment of physi- 


cians, were it of four battalions, and each battalion | 


of four hundred men. As a proof, how your 
three ignoramuses ran away, beating a retreat, 
and throwing 
Instead of which Piecciola !—ah ! the brave little 
plant! may Goud preserve the seed of it !—As 
for me, I shall not forget the recipe, and if ever 
my little Antonio falls ill, I will make him drink 
it in broth, and cat it in salad, though it be bitterer 
than chicory. She had only to show herself, 
and the victory was decided. Since you are 
cured,—yes, really cured, for now you open your 
eyes wide,—you laugh! Ah! long live the most 
illustrious signora Picciola !’’ 

Charney took pleasure in the noisy and Joqua- 
cious joy of his worthy keeper ; his return to 
life, the idea of owing it to that very plant that 
had already charmed his long hours of captivity, 
inspired a lively sentiment of happiness, and a 
smile in fact showed itself on his yet fevered lips, 
when suddenly a painful, distressing idea crossed 
his mind. 

* But tell me, this plant,” said he to Ludovico, 
“how has it contributed to my eure? How have 
you employed it ?”’ 

Anda kind of terror agitated him while asking 
the question. 

“ Nothing more simple,” replied the jailor tran- 
quilly ; “a pint of water, on a good fire, three 
boils—a perfect ptisan ; that is all.’ 

‘““Great God!” cried Charney, falling back 
on his pillow and putting his hand to his head, 
“you have destroyed it! Ah! I have no re- 
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roaches to make you, Ludovico, And yet my poor 
Picciola ! What shall I do? what will become 
of ‘me without her ?”’ 

‘Come, come, calm yourself,” said Ludovico, 
drawing nearer, and his voice assuming an almost 
paternal tone, to console the captive, who was 
overwhelmed with grief, like a child who has just 
lost his favourite plaything. “ Calm yourself, and 
do not uncover yourself as you are doing. Listen 
to me,” added he, occupying himself all the time in 
readjusting the clothes, and remedying the gencral 
disorder of the bed, caused by the sudden move- 
ments of the patient. ‘ Ought I to have hesitated 
sacrificing a gilliflower to save a man’s life? Cer- 
tainly not. Well, nevertheless,® I could scarcely 
have decided on killing at the first blow and put- 
ting it whole into the pot. Besides, it was useless. 
IT have only borrowed a little of it. With my 
wife’s scissors, I cut a handful of the uscless 
leaves, and a few little branches without buds, for 
it has three buds now !—ch ! is not that fine ? Tho 
operation is well done, and it has not died of it. 
On the contrary, it is much better now, and you 
also! You see you must be good !—Be good, 
perspire well, finish your curc, and you shall sce 
It again !”” 

Charney turned upon him a look of gratitude, 
and held out his hand. 

This time Ludovico held out his, and pressed 
that of the count with emotion, for his eye was 
moist. But suddenly, reproaching himself doubt- 
less for this infraction of the invariable rule of 
conduct that he had laid down beforehand, the 
muscles of his face lengthened, his voice became 
rougher ; at length, still keeping the prisoner’s 
hand between his, but as if he tried to make him 
aser:be the change to his former movement, 

* You sce now, how you are still uncovering 
yourself!” said he; and he gently, and like a 
doctor, replaced the arm of the sick man in bed ; 
then, after new recommendations, made in an 
official tone, he left the room, humming gravely, 





“Je suis gcolier, 
Cost mon metier ; 
Mieux vaut ca qu'ctre prisonnier.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tuat day, and the day following, extreme debility, 
the natural consequence of the great crisis and 
profuse perspiration, rendered Charney almost 
incapable of moving or thinking ; but on the third 
day, a sensible improvement was visible, and if, 
from his weakness, he was still obliged to keep his 
bed, at least he looked forward, at no very remote 
period, to the moment when he should be able 
to rise, to walk, resume his usual cxercise, and 
again see his companion and preserver. 

For all his thoughts were directed towards it. 
He could not understand by what singular circum- 
stances, this weak plant, thrown under his feet, 
in the court of his prison, had cured him of his 
disgust and weariness of life, which the attractions 
of society and fortune had been unable to remove ; 
now it had snatched him from death—him, whom 

_ human science had condemned. In his inability 
| toapply the strength of his reason to clear this 
| Mysterious point, he attached himself more and 
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more to his Picciola with a sort of superstition. 
His gratitude to this inert, insensible being could 
not be based on anything of reflection and inten- 
tion ; he, however, experienced a wish to give it 
his affection, in exchange for the favours he had 
received from it. Where reason cannot, imagina- 
tion will work. His was excited, and his love for 
Picciola became a blind worship. He was per- 
suaded that a supernatural chain linked them with 
one another; that there existed thus, in matter, 
seerct attractions, incomprchensible sympathies, 
connecting the man to the plant. He who still 
refused to acknowledge a God, was in danger of 
yielding his faith to the puerilities of judicial as- 
trology. Picciola was then his star, his Madonna, 
his talisman ! 

Ifow is it we see men illustrious, from their 
learning or genius, deny a Providenee, and be at 
the same time influenced by superstition} Is it 
not that, blinded by human pride, they would 
attribute to diieintl von all their glory or their 
strength ; but that the instinctive religious senti- 
ment which they stifle in their hearts, being turned 
aside from its right path, breaks forth in spite of 
them, but still stamped with the fantastic image 
of their own thoughts? That homage which they 
arrest In its flight towards heaven falls again to 
the carth. They aspire to judge, not to believe, 
and their genius, narrow in its grandeur, contract- 
ing the horizon before them, only permits them 
to scize some of the combinations of the Great 
Whole. They neglect the whole for tho detail, 
because this isolated detail they believe them- 
Relves able to measure, and submit to tho analysis 
of their reason, not perceiving the points of union 
which connect it with the rest of the created 
world: for is not creation, heaven, carth, man, 
the stars, the whole universe, a single being, im- 
mense, complete, varied to infinity, which lives 
and breathes under the powerful hand of God ! 

Thus it was that Charney, his imagination por- 
haps still excited by fever, saw only Picciola in all 
nature ; and, to find analogies for it, he awakened 
his powerful memory, and asked of it the history 
of miraculous plants, from the moly of Homer, the 
palmn-tree of Latona, the ash of Odin, to the plant 
of gold which shines before the Breton peasant, 
or the thorn-flower which preserves the shepherds 
of La Brie from evil thoughts. He recalled the 
Ruminal fig-tree of the Romans, the Teutates of 
the Celts, adored under the form of an oak ; the 
vervain of the Gauls, the lotus of the Greeks, the 
beans of the Pythagoreans, the mandrake of the | 
Hebrew priests. He brought to mind the blue | 
campac of the Persians, which grows for them | 
only in Paradise ; the touba-tree shading the 
celestial throne of Mahomet ; the magnifieent 
camalata, the verdant amrita, from which the 
Indians sec suspended fruits of ambrosia and 
richness. He attached also a symbolical sense to | 
that Japanese custom of placing, as a pedestal to | 
their divinities, heliotropes, or water-lilies, and 
making love rise from the bosom of a flower. He | 
admired that religious scruple of the rod 
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who forbid attempts on the existence of certain 
ae and even protect them from mutilation. | 
hat formerly might have excited ridicule and 
contempt, and sunk weak human nature in his 
opinion, now raised it in his eyes! For he knew 
what grave teachings may come from a stalk or 
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a branch ; and in the customs of idolatry, he now 
only saw the sentiments of gratitude which gave 
them birth. 

He heard Charlemagne, a legislator and philoso- 
pher, from the summit of his western throne, 
recommend the holy cultivation of flowers to his 
people. He could even enter into the lively ten- 
derness that Xerxes, according to the account of 
Elian and Herodotus, felt for a plane ; caressing 
it, pressing it in his arms, sleeping with delight 
under its shade, decorating it with bracelets and 
necklaces of gold, and overwhelmed with grief 
when obliged to quit it! 

Alrcady convalescent, Charney was one morning 
sitting absorbed in these thoughts in his room, the 
threshold of which he had not yet crossed since his 
illneas, when, his door suddenly opening, Ludovico, 
with a joyous countenance, rushed towards him. 

“Jtis in flower! Picciola ! Piccioletta, my dear 
little daughter !” 

“In flower!” eried Charney ; “1 will see it!” 

In vain the good jailor remonstrated on the 
imprudenee there might be in going out 80 soon ; 
that he should have patienee for a day or two, 
that the morning was not. yet sufficiently advanecd, 
that the air was cool, that a relapse was often 
fatal ;—all was uscless, The only thing he could 
obtain was, that the prisoner would wait an hour 
longer, that the sun might be in its power. 

“Jtisin flower!” said Charney to himsclf. 

That hour, how long it seemed ! and yet he 
occupied himself as well as he could. For the 
first time since his captivity he thought of his 
toilette. Yes, of his toilette, his dress in honour 
of Pieciola! of Picciola in flower! His clothes 
were dusty, his heard was lone, He arranged it 
all, A imirror, until that moment forgotten in 
his preeious box, was brought forth, and he care- 
fully shaved limself,—shayed hinself to see it in 
flower! It was his first Coming forth after his 
Hness—the visit of the invalid to his physician, of 
the lover to his mistress! And when all was done, 
his eves rested on the glass, and he was astonished 
to find, notwithstanding bis reeent illness, his 
countenance less faded, his features less sunk, his 
forchead Jess wrinkled, than formerly. He = re- 
membered that he was still young 5 that if there 
are bitter corroding thoughts, which even wither 
the external form, there are others gifted with the 
power of reviving it, 

At the precise moment Ludovico presented him- 
self. He supported the count while descending 
the steep steps of the massive winding stairs ; 
and when he entered the little court, either from 
the effect of the pure air and light of heaven, or 
the privilege of those new and lively faculties with 
which convalescents are endowed, it seemed to 
him that the porfume of his flower was redolent 
in all around ; and it was to it he attributcd the 
delightful refreshing impressions of returning 
health that he experienced. 

This time Picciola showed herself in all the 
radiance of her beauty, She displayed to his eyes 
her brilliant coloured corolla ; white, purple, and 
rose mingled on her large petals, edged with little 
silver streaks, amongst which the rays of the sun 
were reflected, and spread around a radiance like 
a luminous halo. Charney contemplated it with 
transport ; he feared lest he should dull it with 
his breath, or wither it by laying his hand on it, 
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He no longer thought of analysing or studying ; 
he admired it, he enjoyed it, by sight and smell. 
But soon another idea banished these pleasures, 
and his eye no longer rested on the flower. He 
saw traces of mutilation on his Picciola ; shortened 
branches, leaves half cut by the scissors. The 
wounds were not yet closed. He then remem- 
bered he owed his life to it ; and, in the memory 
of the benefits he had received, he forgot its 
splendour and its perfume ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


By order of thé physician, the convalescent had 
the right the following days of enjoying a walk in 
his court at whatever hours he liked, and even of 
prolonging it when he wished, He was now en- 
abled to resume with ardour the studies he had 
commenced. 

With the intention of recording in writing the 
observations that he had made on his plant from 
the first day to the present moment, he endea- 
voured to persuade Ludovico to procure him ink, 
pens, and paper. He expected at first to sec him 
knit his brows, assume his air of importance, that 
he might be longer importuned, and yield at 
length either from the interest he took in the 
invalid and his god-daughter, or by the hope of 
gain,—for now it was a question of purchase. 

But there was none of this ; Ludovico received 
his propasition at first gaily. 

“What then! signor count, nothing is more 
easy,’” sald he, gently pressing his pipe with his 
thumb, and turning aside to take several puffs to 
prevent its being extinguished ; for he always left 
off smoking before Charney, who disliked the 
smell of tobacco. “To am far from opposing it. 
But all these little things are among those that lie 
under the key of the governor, and not under 
mine. If you wish to write anything, address 
him as soon as possible a fine petition on the sub- 
Jeet, and that will do.” 

Charney smiled, and was not discouraged. 

“ But to write this petition, my dear Ludovico, 
} must first have what 1] ask for—pens, ink, and 
paper !” 

“That is quite right, signor count, quite right ; 
T have pulled the ass by the tail to make him go 
the faster,” replied the jailor. “This is what is 
usually done in ease of 2 petition,’’? added he, 
with a knowing air, his head on one side, and his 
arms crossed behind his back. “J will go to the 
governor, and tell him you wish to address some 
demand to him, without explaining what, that 
does not regard me—that regards him, and re- 
gards you. If he cannot come and talk to you 
himself, he sends a man. This man will bring 
you a pen, and paper stamped and marked—a 
single a You write on it while he is present, 
he seals it before you ; you return him the pen, 
he carrics away the letter, and all is done.”’ 

“ But, Ludovico, it is not from the governor ] 
want to get all this, but from you.” 

“From me! You do not know my orders,’’ 
said the jailor, suddenly resuming his cold, harsh 
air. 

He drew a long breath at his Pipe, blew it out 
slowly, as if to keep the count at a distance, made 
half a turn to the right, and went away. And the 
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next day, when Charney returned to the charge, 
he contented himself with winking his eye and 
shaking his head, ; 

Too proud to humble himself before the go- 
vernor, but too desirous of accomplishing his pro- 


ject to abandon it so quickly, with a toothpick, 





and using a razor for a penknife, the prisoner had 
goon inade a pen ; soot mixed with water, and a 
gilded bottle from his dressing-case, served him 
for ink and inkstand ; and fine white cambric 
handkerchiefs, remains of his past splendour, did 
instead of paper. Thus Charney, scparated from 
Picciola, could still oceupy himself with her, by 
writing the result of his observations. 

What delightful, surprising Snes he made ! 
What pleasure he would have felt in communi- 
cating them toan car capable of understanding 
them! His neighbour the fly-cafcher seemed to 
him worthy of receiving his confidence ;_ that 
countenance, which he had at. first thought so 
sullen and forbidding, he had since seen lighted 
up with kindness, and even sparkle with that sort 
of brightness that a quick intelleet gives. When, 


from his little window, the old man cast upon him | 


and Vieciola a half curious, half thoughtful eve, 
Charney felt attracted by that look. A gesture of 
the hand, a smile even, had been exchanged be- 
tween them; but the rules of the prison prevented 
their addressing any werds to cach other, even to 
inquire after their health ; and the great explorer 
of the wonders of nature was obliged to confine 
his precious discoveries to himself alone. 

In the number of these we must mention the 
singular property which he discovered in_ his 
flower, of turning towards the sun, and facing it 
during the whole of its course, the better to ab- 
sorb its rays 3 and when he hid himself behind 
the clouds, and rain threatened, it immediately 
sheltered itself under its folded petals, as a. vessel 
furls its sails before a storm. “Is heat, then, so 
necessary to itt”? thought Charney ; and why— 
why also does it seem to fear the slightest shower, 
which would only cool it?) Oh! T have confidence 
In it now —it will explain this to me!” 

Picciola had already heen to him a benevolent 
apotheeary ; it could at need serve him for a com- 
pass and barometer, it was now going to serve for 
a clock. 

From observing its perfume, he thought he 
remarked that it varied towards certain periods of 
the day. At first he imagined this phenomenon 
an illusion of his senses ; but repeated experiments 
showed him its reality, and he became at last able 
to determine with accuracy the hour of the day 
from the odour of his plant *. 

The flowers were multiplied, and towards even- 
ing, above all, Picciola spread its sweetest odours, 
Then, how did the happy captive love to approach it ! 
By means of some planks, supplicd by the muni- 
ficence of Ludovico, he had constructed a little 
bench, supported by four strong sticks, pointed at 
the ends, and driven into the interstices of the 
pavement. A rough back lent him its support 
when he wished to think and forget bimself, by 
living in the atmosphere of his plant. There he 
felt more at his ease than he had ever felt on rich 
sofas of silk, and sometimes passed whole hours 
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there in meditation while enjoying the perfume ; 
recalling the days of his youth, which had passed 
away without pleasures, without affections, lost in 
the midst of vain chimeras, in a premature disen- 
chantment. 

It often happened that, in the course of these 
exaninations of the past, he fell into deep reve- 
ries, participating at once of sleeping and waking ; 
and whilst his bodily powers appeared suspended, 
his over-excited imagination peopled the court of 
his prison with lovely, exquisite visions. 

He was agnin at those fétes whore so lately 
ennui had pursued him, where he lavished on all, 
pleasures and happiness, in which he alone could 
not partake. 

He saw, in a winter’s evening, the front of his 
splendid hotel, in the Rue de Verneuil, sponta- 
neously illuminated. The noise of a thousand 
carriages sounded in his ears; by the light of 
torches they entered his circular court, and each 
of them deposited by turns on the steps of his 
portico, covered with earpets and adorned with 
hangings, the “ Exquisites,” wrapped in thick furs, 
from under which glanced rich silks ; the “ Incon- 
ecivables,’? with pointed hat, high cravat, and 
nether garments adorned with ! unehes of ribands 
at the knees ; eclebrated artists, with bare necks 
and short. hair, a costume semi-Greck, semi- 
Freneh ; generals, plumed and girdled with the 
tri-color; men of science, and men of letters, 
with or without green collars: crowds of footmen 
were everywhere seen, hecdless, under their new 
liveries, of the deerces of the Conventional republic, 
how gone out of fashion. 

In his saloons he found, pell-mell, mixed togo- 
ther, all the illustrations, all the whimsicalities of 
the epoch. The toga and the chlamys brushed 
against the frock coat and military cloak ; pumps 
with rosettes, and boots laced or spurred, glided 
over the same floor with the sandal and the buskin. 
Men of Jaw and men of the pen, men of the sword 
and men of money, ministers and contractors, 
artists and governors, whirled side by side in this 
olla podrida of the Directory. There an actor 
stood by a member of the old clergy ; a ci-devant 
noble, by a ci-devant elie aristucracy and 
demoeracy there joined hands ; riches and science 
walked arm-in-arm. It was society in regenera- 
tion, rallying its different partics, each of which 
felt too weak to make a cirele of its own, around a 
common centre. Separation was deferred to a 
future period. Thus children of different classes 
act, whom age or the desire of pleasure assemble 
together ; as they grow up, they gradually separate 
from their playfellows, unknowingly ied. away by 
the powerful attraction of the system of social 
order. 

Charney smiled while contemplating this med- 
ley of manners, states, and customs. What had 
formerly been to him the copious source of bitter 
contemptuous thoughts of the whole human race, 
now only raised in his bosom a slight feeling of 
ridicule at those years of follies and vain attempts. 

Suddenly brilliant orchestras burst forth, in 
lively, varied, and animated measures. sr 
recognised the airs which he had formerly heard, 
but the impressions he received were much more 
vivid to his senses. The sparkling light of the 
lustres, their many-coloured reflections in the mir- 
rors and glasses, the warm and scented air of a 
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ball and festival room, the noisy gaiety of the | : 
| species of vertigo, he was struck with astonish- 


guests, the troops of waltzers who touched him 


while passing, the light and frivolous conversation | 
, on his rustic bench, near his plant, that these 


which was increasing and buzzing around him, the 


resounding laughter—all gave him a sensation of | 


inexpressible joy which he had never known before. 

Then the women, with their elegant, graceful 
forms, with white shoulders and swanlike necks, 
dresses in rich tissues, and gauzes striped with 

old and sparkling with jewels, appeared before 
1im. He recognised them. They were the usual 
guests and ornaments of his splendid soirées, when, 
rich and free, they cited him as one of the fortu- 
nate of the earth. There, the proud Tallien, 
dressed a-la-Greeque, and wearing jewels and rich 
rings, even on the tocs of her beautiful naked feet, 
scarecly imprisoned in light golden sandala—the 
charming Reeamier, whom Athens would have 
deified, and the gentle, touching Josephine, for- 
merly countess of Beauharnais, who, from her 
grace, often passed for the most beautiful of the 
three, shone unrivalled. Near them were others, 
who even in their presence dazzled by their 
beauty, coquctry, and dress! How jeune and 
pretty Charney thought them now! How much 
more attraction and sweetness did they now ap- 
pear to possess than formerly! How happy 
would he have felt to have been allowed to make 
his choice among #0 many brilliant women ! 

He endeavoured to do so, and often wandcring 
undecided from one to the other, he suddenly fixed 
on one whom he distinguished in the midst of the 
crowd ; but his attention was not attracted by un- 
covered shoulders, diamonds, or ornaments. 

He was struck by the simplicity of her air and 
costume, as she timidly cast down her head, as if 
fearing to be secn ; yet she also was beautiful! It 
was ao young girl, clothed in white, having no orna- 
ment save the grace of innocence, and the blush 
that tinged hor cheeks. Charney had never seen 
her before, and in proportion as he fixed his re- 
' gards on her, the others seemed to fade and disap- 
pear, She was soon the only one ; he could exa- 
mine her at his leisure ; and his emotion increased 
while beholding her : but how was it redoubled, 
when he remarked in her black hair a flower! 
That flower, it was one from his plant ! the flower 
of his prison |! He extended his arms towards the 
young girl, and wished to advance ; but suddenly 
all grew indistinct to his view, all was agitated 
around him ; a last time the orchestra of the ball 
was heard with redoubled foree—then the young 
girl and the flower scemed to lose themselves in 
one another, the spreading leaves, the open seented 
potals were multiplied around the lovely face, and 
soon hid it entirely. The walls of the saloon, de- 
spoiled of their hangings, were already dark, and 
presented nothing to his view but a kind of indis- 
tinct vapour, The lustre, gradually extinguishing, 
' was detached from the ceiling, and suddenly de- 
scribed an arch of light, which gilded the lower 
extremity of the cloud as it faded away from the 
sight. Heavy pavement replaced the shining 
echoing floor. It was cold reason returning in the 
midst of delirium ; it was remembrance destroying 
illusion, truth dissipating the dream. 

The prisoner opened his eyes. He was on his 
bench, his feet on the pavement of the yard, his 
flower before him, and the sun setting in the 
horizon. 
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When first he found himself attacked by this 
ment on thinking that it was always when seated 


sweet dreams visited him. Nothing, however, was 
more natural than the effects he had experienced. 
He himself explained them, on recollecting that 
the swect gaseous emanations from flowers may 
sometimes cause a slight and pleasing asphyxia. 
Then, with wonder, he contemplated all the rela- 
tions existing between him and his plant, the almost 


' magic influence it exercised over him ; and those 


brilliant fétes in which he had just taken a part, 
it was Picciola who gave them ! 

But that modeft simple young girl, whose unex- 
pected appearance threw him into an agitation so 
strange, yet so delightful, who was she? Had.he 
seen her before? and, like those other fair ones, 
was she but a remembrance of times gone by? 
His memory, however, could recal nothing like 
her. If she were, on the contrary, a revelation of 
the future !—but had he a future, and ought he to 
believe in revelations? No! the young girlin the 
white robe, with the modest blush—that being, at 
once 80 simple and 80 attractive, who dimmed 
and eclipsed her brilliant rivals, it was Picciola ! 
Picciola personified and poeticised in a dream ! 
Well, it is she whom he ought to love, it is she 
whom he will love! He can easily recal her grace- 
ful figure, and the ingenuous features with which 
she was invested ; it is henceforth with this sweet 
image that he will nourish his reveries, that he will 
fill the void of his heart and mind. She, at least, 
can understand him, answer him, come and sit 
near him, walk by him, follow him, smile on him, 
love him! She will live in his life, in his breath, 
in his love! he will speak to her in his thoughts, 
and will close his eyes to see her. They shall be 
but one, and he will be two! 

Thus the captive of Feénestrella suceceded in 
drawing from those beloved studies which had in- 
toxicated his fancy a charm which was not less 
illusive, and entered more and more into that 
sphere of poetry from whence we return like the 
bee from the bosom of the flower, all perfumed, 
and with aharvest of honey. Thus together with 
actual life he enjoyed an imaginative existence, 
that completion of the other without which men 
would only possess half the benefits of the Creator. 

His time was now divided between Picciola the 
plant and Picciola the fair girl. After reasoning 
and labour, he had pleasure and love ! 


CHAPTER X. 


Pursuina his experiments upon the blooming 
of flowers, Charney felt each day new raptures as 
he investigated the ordinary wonders of nature. 
But his eyes were unable to penetrate into those 
subtler mysteries, 80 unapproachable by sight. He 
was lamenting his own want of power, when Ludo- |; 
vico presented to him, from his neighbour the | 
Italian conspiraiore, a strong magnifying-glass, by | 
the aid of which he had been able to number eight | 
thousand ocular faccts on the cornea of a fly. 
Charney felt a thrill of joy. Thanks to this instru- | 
ment, the most minute parts of his plant would | 
appear clear to his view five times their natural 
size. Then he advanced, or thought he was ad- 
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| vancing, with rapid strides on theroad of discovery! 


i his flower; he thought he could discover that 
I those brilliant colours of the petals, their form, 
their purple spots, those bands of velvet or satin 
| which were attached to their base, or ornamented 
_ their circumference, were not there only to please 
the eye by the sight of their beauty, but also to 
divide or reflect the rays of the sun, to lessen or 
increase their force, according to the wants of the 
; ower, accomplishing the great act of fructifica- 


2 


‘tion. Those bright varnished surfaces, shining like 


‘ 


! 
' 
4 
a 
‘ 


' porcelain, were doubtless glandulous masses of 
' absorbent vessels, intended for the reception of 
‘air, light, and moisture, for the®nourishment of 
', the seeds ; for without light, no colour ; without 
‘| air and heat, no life! Moisture, heat, light: of 
| these, then, were vegetables composed, those won- 
' ders of the earth !—and to this, also, they must 
' return when they die. 

| Unknown to him, it often happened that, during 
his hours of study and delight, Charney had two 
attentive spectators, who followed him in all his 
novements, and, from sympathy, took part in all 


| 
{ 


Brought up under the eye of a father deeply 
imbued with the principles of religion, and pass- 

| ing his life in retirement and contemplation, Gir- 
hardi’s daughter possessed a character in which 


action was to be performed, as she was timid when 


' He divided and analysed the external envelope of | an eye was to be encountered, too forgetful per- 


haps of danger, constantly encouraged and incited 
her father in his kind intentions towards Charney. 

At length, one day, Girhardi, on showing himself 
at his window, did not, as usual, content himself 
with saluting the count with his hand ; he made 
him a sign to approach as near as possible, and 
moderating the tone of his voice, as in great ap- 
prehension of being heard by others, entered upon 
the following dialogue. 

“T have, perhaps, good news to give you, sir !”” 

“ And I, sir, have thanks to return to you for 
this microscope you were so kind as to lend me.” 

“] have not even the morit of the idea ; it was 
my daughter who suggested it.” 

“ You have a daughter, sir; and they allow you 
the privilege of seeing her!” 

“ Yes, I am a father, and I thank God for it 
every day ; for my poor child is an angel! She 
took a great interest in you, my dear sir, when 
you were ill; and since, while seeing you bestow 
so much care on your flower. Have not you 
sometimes seen her at this grating ?”’ 

“ Indced—I think—” 

“ But while speaking to you of my daughter, 1 
forgot J was going to tell you the great news, Tho 
emperor is going to Milan, where he is to be 
crowned king of Italy.” 


| 

I 1 ! 
| his emotions : Gerhardi and his daughter. 

r 

1 

| 


“ King of Italy ! Well, then, sir, ho will be more 
than ever your master and mine. As to the miero- 
scope,” pursued Charney, as tho great news he 
had heard had but little withdrawn his attention 


the most elevated and healthful feclings of our 
nature appeared combined. Her beauty, virtues, 
and graces, of both mind and person, could not 
| fail to attract admirers ; gifted with a deep and 





{ extended sensibility, she seemed especially formed 
for the exercise of the more tender affections ; but 
if some slight prepossessions had for a moment 
disturbed the serenity of her soul while surrounded 
by the gaieties of Turin, the captivity of her father 
had absorbed all such transicnt impressions in one 
great sorrow. 

Could she who was now alone devoted to the 
Saviour who had suffered for her on the cross, 
and the father who was languishing in a prison, 
open her heart to one who should offer himself in 
all the sunshine of happiness? The fair Turinaise 
had not weakly abandoned herself to sadness and 
melancholy ; all her duties were pleasures, all her 
sacrifices brought joy to her heart ; but was it near 
the happy of the earth that she could find joy ? 
Where she could dry a tear or awaken a smile, 
there was her place, her pride, there her triumph ! 
That sweet task is almost the only one she had 
hitherto fulfilled. But from the moment she be- 
held Charney, both interest and Say terete were 
excited in her breast. He, like her father, was a 
captive ; he was near her father; he had now 
nothing to love in the world but a poor plant, and 
he loved it so much! The manly countenance 
of the prisoner, his noble brow, his elegant figure, 
doubtless excited the pity of the young girl; but 
had she known him in the time of his fortune, at 
that time when the false appearance of external 
happiness surrounded him—no, she would not 
then have distinguished him from others. What 
charmed her in him was his isolation, his misfor- 
tunes, his resignation. She instinctively devoted 
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to him her friendship, even her esteem ; for, in her 
up roranse of the world, she placed misfortunes in 
t 


i¢ number of virtues. 
This lovely, excellent girl, as bold when a good 
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from his first idea, and who did not suspect any 
consequences to follow from it, “you have Jong 
been deprived of it for me,—forgive me; perhaps 
I may still neod it for approaching experiments ; 
yet I will restore it to you soon,” 

“I can do very well without it; I have others,” 
replied the fly-catcher kindly, guessing from the 
sound of the speaker's voice the regret he would 
fecl at losing the instrument. “ Keep it, sir, keep 
it in remembrance of a companion in captivity, 
who, believe me, feels a lively interest for you.” 

Charney would have expressed his gratitude to 
the generous man,—he interrupted him : 

“ But Ict me finish what I have to tell you 3” and 
lowering his voice, “It is asserted that pardons 
will be granted, on account of this second corona- 
tion of the new emperor. Have you friends in 
Turin or in Milan? Are there any means of 
making them interest themselves 2?” 

The person addressed sadly shook his head. 

“1 have no friends,” said he. 

“No friends!” repeated the old man, with a 
look full of pity. “You have then doubted man- 
kind! for friendship never faila those who believe 
in it. Well, | have friends; friends whom even 
adversity could not shake. They will be able, 
perhaps, to do for you what they arc still unable 
to do for me.” 

“J will ask nothing of General Buonaparte !”’ 
replied the count, in a proud, stern tone, in which 
all his old animosity suddenly reappeared. 

“ Hush |—speak lower—I think I hear some 
one coming—but no—’’ 

There was a moment’s silence, then the Italian 
continued in a tone where reproof was softened ag 
if coming from the mouth of a father : 

“Dear companion, you are still irritated. 1 
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should have hoped that the studies to which you 
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have devoted yourself for so many months would 


| have extinguished those feelings of hatred which 


God reprovea, and which pervert the life of man. 
Have not the perfumes of your flower entirely 
healed the wounds received from the world ! 


' That Buonapartc, whom you seem to hate,—I have 


more to complain of him than you, 
my son died from having served him. 
« Ah! that son, you would have avenged him!” 


perhaps, for 


> 


' quickly interrupted Charncy. 


“J see that those false reports have reached 
ou even,” said the old man, nobly raising his 
ead towards heaven, as if to call God to witness. 

“1 avenge myself by a crime! no! But in the 
first moments of my grief I could not restrain 
myself, it is true ; and whilst the people of Turin 
saluted the conqueror with acclamations of joy, I 
opposed my cries of despair to the vivas of the 
crowd. J was arrested ; I had a knife about me ; 
the base parasites, to gain favour with their mas- 
ter, had no difficulty in making him believe that I 
wished his life. They treated me as an assnasin, 
when I was only an unhappy father, who had just 
learned the death of his son, Well, I can believe 
that he may have been deceived ; I can even be- 
lieve that this Buonaparte is not a cruel man, for 
he has not put either you or meto death. If he 
restores me to liberty, he will but have repaired 
an error with rospect to me. 1 will bless him, 
however ; not that I cannot support captivity. 
Full of faith in Providence, I am resigned to all. 
But my imprisonment weighs upon my daughter ; 
it is for my daughter that I would be free, to put 
an end to her exile from the world, that she may 
again enjoy the pleasures of her age. Have you 
not also some being in whom you are interested ; 
a wife who weeps for you, and for whom you will 
be happy to sacrifice your scorn of eager 
Come, authorise my friends to speak in your 
naine.”’ 

Charney smiled. “ No wife weeps for me,” said 
ho ; “no one sighs after my return, for I have no 
more gold to give them. What should I then do 
in that world, where 1 was less happy evon than I 
am here? But could I again find friends, fortune, 
and happiness, I would still say No! a thousand 
times No! if it were neccessary to humble myself 
before the power I have tried to destroy.”’ 

* What! all hope is then denied you by your- 
self t’”’ 

“ Nover will I salute with the title of emperor 
him who was my equal.” 

“Take care lest you foolishly sacrifice your 
future to a sentiment which has more perhaps of 
vanity than of patriotism in it. But, hush,” said 
the old Gerhardi again, “for this time I do not 
deceive myself; some one is coming. Adieu !" 
and he left the grated window. 

* Thanks, thanks, for the microscope !” cried 
qiataed before he had quite disappeared from his 

ight. 


At that moment Ludovico made the low door of 
the court grate upon its hinges. He brought the 
risoner his daily provision. He saw him thought- 
ul and contemplative ; and not wishing to disturb 
him, he contented himself with gently rattling the 
har he held while passing near him, to warn 
aim that his dmner was ready. Then taking it 
all up into his room, he soon retired, after having 
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noble heart ; I am sure of it. 
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silently saluted monsieur and madame, as he some- 
times said, that is to say, the man and the plant. 

“The microscope is mine!” thought Charney. 
“‘ But how have I merited the benevolence of this 
kind stranger !” and seeing Ludovico at the time, 
crossing the court, “ He also has gained my esteem. 
Under the coarse exterior of a jailor there beats a 
There are then 
kind and benevolent men in the world, but where 
do they hide themselves ! ” 

And he seemed to hear an internal voice an- 
swer, “It is because misfortune has taught you to 
comprehend a benefit, that men appear to you less 
deserving of contempt. What isit then that these 
two men have done? One has watered your plant 
unknown to you, the other has given you the 
means of understanding and analysing it better.”’ 

“Oh !’? said Charney to himself, “the heart 
does not deceive itself ; there was on their part 
true Haast lsd 

“ Yes,” replied the voice; “but it is because 
that generosity is exercised towards you that you 
do them justice. If Picciola had not existed, 
you would perhaps still have seen in the one of 
these two men only an old fool, given up to de- 
grading occupations ; and in the other, a rude 
being, debased by sordid avarice ! In your former 
society, did you love any thing, monsieur le comte ? 
No, your heart was isolated like your mind. Here 
it is, because you love Picciola, that these two men 
have loved you; your love to the flower has 
attracted theirs towards you.”’ 

And Charney looked by turns at his plant, and 
at his precious microscope.—Napoleon, emperor of 
the French, king of Italy ! That terrible formula, 
the half of hich was sufficient formerly to make 
him a furious conspirator, scarcely presented 
itself to his mind at that moment. 

What matter to him the triumphs of the newly 
elected of the nations, and the liberties of Europe ! 
An insect that buzzed menacingly around his 
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flowers, caused him more agony and care than all | 


the usurpations of the new empire ! 
—_—>-—— 


CHAPTER XI. 
He resumed his labours ; armed with that glass, 


henceforth his own property, he repeated his ob- | 


servations, he extended the field of his discoveries, | 


and his enthusiasm increased from day to day. 


It | 


must be acknowledged indeed, that, inexperienced , 
in analysis, ignorant of the first rudiments, and | 
without instruments sufficiently powerful, some- | 
times unconsciously led to indulge the spirit of | 


system and paradox, while pursuing his examina- 
tions. Thus he invented a thousand theories for 
the circulation of the sap, on the means by which 
it rose, spread, and changed, without suspecting 
its double circulation ; on the different colours of 
the plant, as well as on the source of the differ- 
ence in smell of the stalk, leaves, and flowers ; on 


the gum and resin distilled by vegetables ; on the | 


wax and honey which the bees procure from them. 
He found at first a reply to all; but the system of 
the morning came to destroy that of the evening ; 


and he was pleased at his own impotence, since it | 
forced him to exert all the faculties of his mind - 


and of his imagination, and did not allow him to 


{ 


see a termination to these interesting occupations. | 
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A day of triumph was coming for him, a glorious 
day, when he should inscribe the most important 
of his observations. 

He had formerly heard the loves of the plants, 
that ingenious and sublime discovery of Linneus, 

en of, and had heard of the numerous nuptials 
t are performed in a corolla, under shelter of 


a contemptuous attention to the subject. Aided 
by his microscope, he now gave himself up entirely 
to this new series of studies ; he spied, he was 


| 
| 
| the petals ; but at the time he had bestowed but» 
| 
| 


patient ; ho at length penetrated the mysteries of 

| this nuptial couch! Under his eyes, a movement 

| of life and love manifested itself in every part of 
the flower ; by a double attracticm the pistils and 
stamens approached one another, and seemed for 
an instant to feel the animation of living, thinking 
beings ! Amazed, confounded, Charney doubted 
if he were awake, his head could not contain the 
ardent admiration with which he was penetrated. 
By analogy, his thoughts, mounting from plants to 
animals, embraced the whole scale of creation, in 
its harmony, in its immensity. He doubted if the 
secret of the universe were not in his possession ! 
his eyes became dim, the instrument fell from his 
hand ; the bewildered philosopher fell upon his 
rustic seat, folded his arms, and then, after long 
meditation, addressing his plant, 

“ Picciola,’’ said he, “ formerly I had the whole 
world to travel over; I had numerous friends; I 
was surrounded by lcarned men of all kinds; 
well ! none of these Jearned men ever taught me 
80 much as thou ; not one of my friends, or rather 
of the men who usurped that title, rendered me 
the good offices that [ have received from thee 

alone ; and in this circumscribed place, where 
thou miserably vogetatest between two stones, 
have I, walking up and down, and around theo, 
without my eye losing thee, thought more, felt 
more, observed more, perhaps, than in my long 
journeys through Europe. hat was my blind- 
ness! when thou didst offer thyself to me, so weak, 
so pale, so languid, I expected nothing from thy 
appearance; and it was a companion that was 
arriving for me, a book that was opening before 
me, a world that was ubout to be revealed to my 
eyes! That companion softened my gricfs, and 
banished them, she attached me again to that 
existence which she preserved for me: she taught 
me to know men, and reconciled me to them! 
That book made me despise others ; it convinced 
me of my ignorance, and cast down my pride ; it 
made me comprehend that science, like virtue, is 
acquired only by humility ; that we must descend 
to rise ; that the first step of that immcnse ladder, 
the top of which we hope to gain, is buried in the 
earth ; and it is by that we must begin! It is the 
book of light, perhaps! Written in living charac. 
ters, in a language still mysterious to mie, it offers 
ine those sublime enigmas, of which cach word is 
consolation, for my solution. I can no longer doubt 
that that earth is the work of design; it is the 
intelligent creation, it is the abstract, the criterion 
of the eternal, the celestial world; the revelation 
of that immense law of love, which rules the uni- 
verse, which makes atoms and suns gravitate ; 
which connects in one link the plant to the stars, 
the insect which grovels on the earth to man who 
raises his front to heaven to seek there—his Author 
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Y up and 
down his court; thoughts succeeded thoughts in his 
head ; a struggle was carried on in his heart; then 
he returned to Picciola, contemplated it with emo- 
tion, cast a rapid look to heaven, and murmured 
these words : 

“My God! my God! Too much of false 
science has obscured my reason, too many s80- 
phisms hardened my brain, for you to penetrate it 
so soon. I cannot understand you yet; but I call 
you; I cannot sce you, but I seck you!” 

Returning to his chamber, he read on the wall : 

God is only a word. 

He added : 

May not this word be the solution of the great 
enigma of the untverse ? 

‘here was still the expression of doubt; but 
was not the admission of a doubt into that proud 
mind, striking thus with an anathema his first 
negation, and retracing the wanderings of his mis- 
taken path, equivalent to a confession that he 
already felt himself half conquered? Now the 


Charney, much agitated, walked quickly 


shaken philosopher no longer leans on himself 
; alone ; he has now no longer faith only in his 


own strength, in his own reason ; while yielding 
to these unknown emotions, it vas of Pieciola he 
demanded a faith, a God, a support; and again 
he questioned her with forvour, that she might 
dissipate the romaining obscurity that surrounded 
him. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Tuus his days flowed on; and after hours 
entirely devoted to study and examination, he 
would turn when fatigued by his labours, from 
Picciola the plant, to seek relaxation with Picciola 
the young girl. As soon as tho perfume of his 
flowers surrounded him by their abundant exhala- 
tions, when his head became heavy, and his cyes 
avoided the light, 

‘This evening thore shall be a féte with Pic- 
ciola,”’ he would say to himsclf, 

In fact, sinking into a reveric, he was not long 
in falling into that sort of half sieep, peopled b 
dreams, which a gleam of instinctive reason is still 
able to direct. Oh! would it not be one of the 
most delicious enjoyments reserved for man, to be 
able to give a direction to his dreams, and to live 
that other life where events pass on with such 
rapidity, where ages only last au hour of existence, 
when a magic reflection seems to colour all the 
actors of the drama that is played, where emotions 
alone are real? There the substance of all things 
is effaced to leave only their pure essence. Do 

ou wish for them ? harmonious concerts are 
ecard, and you will not be annoyed by the sound 
of tuning, the contracted figures of the musicians, 
the fantastic and ungraceful forms of the instru- 
inents ; it is the life of souls, it is pleasure with- 
out regret, it is the rainbow without the storm ! 

Charney abandoned himself to these illusions. 
Faithful to the sweet image of Picciola, it was she 
whom he called, it was she who first appeared to 
him, always under the same features, with the 
same grace, young, modest, and charming ; ap- 
pearing sometimes in the midst of his ancient 
companions of science and pleasure, sometimes 
with the only beings he had loved, and who were 

ce 
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no more—his mother and his sister; and she 
renewed for him scenes full of sweet pleasure, in- 
expressibly delicious in remembrance, of youth, 
and of domestic ties, and she mixed with them, to 
render them sweeter still. Sometimes she sud- 
denly introduced him into a house of modest ap- 








| 
unknown to hin, but they received him with 
| smiles, and he already felt himself at the paternal 
i hearth. After having reauimated his extinct 
| family, his joys of the past, did she then evoke 
| | another family for Charney, and prepare the joys 
of the future! He could not explain it himself; 
': but on awakening, he felt confidence in his destiny, 
‘| and took regular note, on his journal of fine linen, 
| of the events of his dreams ; these were the only 
| happy events of his life, except his captivity. 
| it happened however once, that Picciola, in one 
| Of those fétes, where he was used to recognise her 
| by her tranqufl and happy air, inspired him with 
| a sudden dread. Later, he only recalled it to 
' believe in revelations, in the prescience of the 
| soul. It happened thus : 
| The perfumes of the plant marked the sixth 
| hour in the evening. Never had they been 
| stronger, more powerful, for thirty full-blown 
_ flowers united to maintain the magnetic atmo- 
, Sphore, in the midst of which Charney was grow- 
| ing drowsy. Wandering from the crowd, he 
| brenthed the air of a verdant esplanade, where 
| his beloved phantom alone followed his steps. 
Picciola advanced with smiling look and gesture ; 
and he, ina contemplative attitude, was admiring 
the casy figure of the fair girl, the light waving 
folds of her white robe, which betrayed the har- 
mony of her motions, and the curls of black hair 
in which appeared the accustomed flower. Sud- 
denly he saw her stop, she tottered, extended her 
arms to him; the seal of death was imprinted 
on her brow. He tried to rush towards her; 
; &n unconquerable obstacle retained him rooted 
| to the spot. He uttereda cry, and awoke ; but 
| xwake, another cry answered to his ; yes, a cry ! 
a woman’s voico! Yet he found himself quite 
well, in his court, on his bench, near his plant ! 
He turned his eyes, and like an apparition, another 
young girl appeared to him through the little 
grated window. At first that melancholy grace- 
ful countenance, half shaded as it was, seemed 
to his eyes to float in indistinctness : but he saw 
it gradually become clear, a penetrating look was 
cast on him ; he rose, approached, and suddenly 
the sweet vision faded ; or rather, the young girl 
fled away. 

However rapid had been her flight, he had 
nevertheless seen her features, her air, her figure, 
| and the whiteness of her robe; he remained 
; motionless ; he thought he was not quite awake, 

and that the insurmountable obstacle, which in 

his dream had separated him from Picciola, was 
the grating of a prison. 

Ludovico ran to him in great alarm, and found 
Charney still agitated. 

“ Signor count,” said he, “ is your illness going 
to attack you again? By my soul ! this time they 
will bring the physicians because it is the rule ; 
but it is madame Picciola and I who will under- 
take the cure.” 

“J am not ill,” said Charney, ‘with difficulty 
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pearance, but where case and good taste presided. | 
The persons amongst whom he found himself were 
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recovering himself, “what made you think | 
was?” . 

‘“‘The daughter of the fly-catcher, then! She 
saw you, heard you cry out, and hastened to tell 
me of it.” 

Charney became thoughtful. It was only then 
he remembered that a young girl sometimes in- 
habited that part of the fortress. 

“The resemblance I imagined I discovered be- 
tween this stranger and Picciola is certainly only 
an illusion of my senses, still under the influence 
of my dream,” said he to himself. 

Then he recalled the interest which, according 
to the old man, the young Piédmontese had shown 
for him. She had pitied him during his illness, 
it was to her he owed possession of the precious 
microscope, and he felt his heart swelled with 
pleasing gratitude! Under its first impulse, having 
still before his eyes the double image of the young 
girl of his dreams and of her of his awakening, 
a thought struck him; “She does not wear a 
flower in her hair !” 

Not without hesitation, not without a secret 
reproach, as if at that moment he was guilty of 
profanation, he broke, he silently gathered, with a 
trembling hand, a little flower branch from his 
plant. 

“ Formerly,” said he to himself, “how much 
gold did 1 foolishly lavish, to cover with pearls 
and diamonds brows prostituted to perjury! To 
how many deceitful women and false friends did 
I throw my fortune in shreds, without caring 
more for it than for the real feelings of my heart, 
which 1 also cast beneath their feet and my own ! 
Ah! if a gift be estimated only by the value 
attached to it by the donor, never have I prof- 
fered a more precious offering than that which 
1 borrow from thee to-day, Picciola!” 
putting the little branch into the jailor's hand, 
‘© My good Ludovico, present this from me, to the 
daughter of my old companion. Say that I thank 
her for the interest she has deigned to show for 
Ine, and that the count de Charney, poor anda 
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prisoner, possesses nothing more worthy of her | 


acceptance.”’ 

Ludovico received the flower with an air of 
amazement. 

He had now so completely identified himself 


with the love the prisoner felt for his plant, that | 


he could scarcely conceive how so slight a service 
could render the daughter of the fly-catcher 
worthy of a present of such vast munificence. 

‘It is all the same! By the head of St. Pascal !’’ 
said he, going out, “they have as yet only seen 
my god-daughter at a distance ; they will now be 
able to judge by the sample, how pretty she is, and 
how sweetly she smells ! ”’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


CHARNEY was soon obliged to part with many more 
of his flowers ; for the time of the fructification of 
his Picciola was drawing near. Some of the flowers 
had already lost their brilliant petals, and their 
stamens had become uscless. They fell, as for- 
merly the cotyledons did, when the first leaves, 
arriving at an age of strength, could do without 
their aid. Now, the ovary containing the germ 
of the seeds began to swell beneath the enlarging 
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calyx. The maternal flowers laid aside theirsplen- 
dour, like women, careless of gay attire, when 
the sacred cares of a mother arrive. 

He prepared for new observations, doubtless 
the greatest, the most sublime, he had yet made ; 
for they would refer to the duration of created 
races, to the reproduction of beings, whose fe- 


cundation was only the determining act. Already, 


in analysing a bud, separated from the stalk by the 
bite of an insect, he had a glimpse of that primi- 
tive germ, that weak embryo, which is not born 
of the loves of the flower, but which requires 
that to vivify and be developed. Admirable fore- 
sight, comprehensive combination of nature, and 
which science has not yet been ble to explain ! 
He now turned his attention to the birth of the 
complete being, of that seed within whose narrow 
limits is contained the whole plant ; a phenome- 
non for which others have been only the pre- 
paration. The moment arrived for the observer 
to study the progress of the vegetable egg in 
all its stages ; in the bud, in the brilliantly orna- 
mented flower, and under that calyx divested of 
its petals. He must again dismember Picciola, 
but will she not easily repair her losses? On all 
sides, on the joints of the stems, under the foot. 
stalks of the lIcaves, budding branches were 
swelling, announcing a future blossoming; then 
Charney will be able to manage it. To-morrow 
he will begin his work. 

On the morrow he took his seat on the bench, 
with the gravity of a man who is going to attempt 
a difficult experiment, but the success of which 
may be expected. At the first glance he gave 
his plant, he was surprised at the drooping ap- 
pearance of every part. The flowers, hanging 
down on their stalks, seemed no longer to have 
strength to turn towards the sun; the leaves, 
haif turned back, had lost the brightness of their 
shining green. Charney at first thought a violent 
storm was coming on, and instantly hung his 
mats and cloths to shield Picciola from the too 
violent attacks of the wind and hail. But the sky 
was free from clouds, the air calm,and the in- 
visible lark, lost in space, was singing her gay 
song, His brow grew dark ; after an instant’s 
thought, “1t wants water,” he said. He ran to 
his chamber for it, knelt down before the plant, 
putting aside the lower branches, the better to 
water the roots, and there he remained, as if 
suddenly struck motionless. His eyes were fixed 
on the ground on the same spot ; the arm that 
held the watering-pot remaining suspended, and 
his countenance looking as if thunderstruck. He 
had discovered the source of the evil! 

Pieciola was dying ! 

Whilst it was multiplying flowers and perfumes 
before his eyes, for his studies and his pleasures, 
its stalk had also increased, confined at the bottom 
between two stones ; strangled under a double 
pressure, it was at first surrounded by a large 
swelling, but the rubbing soon split it at the edges 
of the stones, and the nourishing juices of the 
plant were wasting by several fissures at once. 

Vicciola required more soil; exhausted of 
strength and sap, she would die if prompt assist- 
ance could not be brought her. She was going 
to die! Charney saw it. One means alone re- 
mained to save her. It was to raise the stone 
that pressed upon her ; but how could he do it 4 
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; Deprived of tools, his efforts would be vain. He 

' rushed towards the little entrance door, knocked 
at it with redoubled blows, at the same timo 
calling Ludovico. He came at last; the recital, 
the sight of the disaster confounded him ; but, 
notwithstanding the feeling of interest that his 
god-daughter inspired, he only answered tho 
prayers of Charney, who conjured him to take 
up the paving stones, by these words, which he 
accompanied with a heavy sigh, and a shrug of 
his shoulders. 

“JT can do nothing with it! nothing, signor 
count.” 

This time the prisoner offered not one jewel 
from his precious box, but the box itself, with all 
that he possessed. Ludovico drew himself up, 
folded his arms firmly on his breast, and resuming 
his jailor manner, his tone half Provengal, half 
Piédmontese : | 

“What, signor count! you would offer mo a 
treasure! I aman old soldier, and | know my 
orders. Address yourself to the commandant.” 

“No!” cried Charney; “rather break the 
stones myself, tear them hor the carth, though I 
should leave my nails there ! ”’ 

‘We shall see,—we shall see! Atany rate doas 
hie like !’? And Ludovico, who at his entrance 
iad carefully half extinguished his pipe, and held 
it at a distance while addressing the prisoner, 
replaced it abruptly in his mouth, rekindled it 
with a strong breath, and suddenly prepared to 
goaway. Charney detained him. 

“My good Ludsviss: you whom | havo always 
found so kind, can you not do anything for 
me ?”? 

“Confusion!” said he, secking to defend him- 
self by oaths from the emotion that was master- 
ing him ; “give me peace, you and your cursed 
gilliflower! Pardon mo, for the poor Jittle one, 
she is not the cause of your diabolical obstinacy. 
What! you will then have the heart to let her 
die thus, without help !” 

“ But what can J do?” 

“ Address yourself to the commandant, [ tell 
you!" 

“ Never 

“Let us see,” said Ludovico; ‘if it costs you 
so much, will you let me speak to him 7?” 

‘} forbid you to do so!” cried Charney. 

“How! You forbid me!” replied the jailor. 
“ What ! am | to receive ordors from you? If I 
will speak to him of it, | will! No! 1 will not 
speak to him about it. In fact, you are right ; 
what matters it tome? Let it die! Lot it live ! 
Need I trouble myself about it? What matters 
itto me? You do not wish it? Good morning! ”’ 

“ But your commandant, will he understand me, 
do you think ?” said Charney, suddenly relenting. 

“Why not? do you take him for a fool? Ex- 
plain it to him cleverly, with pretty phrases, not 
too long; you are a learned man, this is the 
moment to show it ; why should not he compre- 
hend what makes you love your plant? I under- 
stand it very well. Then I shall be there, so 
make bial easy. I will tell him how good it is 
for a decoction, for all sorts of diseases ; he has not 
very good health, he has rheumatism just at this 
moment ; that is just the thing, he will understand 
it better.” 

Charney atill hesitated ; 
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| pointed to Picciola in its sickly condition. The 
other nedded, and Ludovico went out. ; 
Some instants after, a man, in a half-military, 
half-civil costume, brought the prisoner a writing- 
desk complete, with a sheet of paper, bearing the 
commandant’s stamp. As Ludovico had told him, 
the man remained while Charney wrote his request ; 


he took it sealed from his hands, saluted him, and | 


carried away the desk. 

Perhaps you smile with contempt at seeing the 
pride of the noble count so easily brought down, 
and that strong will yielding at the aspect of a 
fading flower. Have you then forgotten that Pic- 
ciola was everything to the prisoner! Do you not 
know how solitude and captivity can act upon the 
proudest, firmest spirit? Had he recourse to that 
act of weakness with which you reproach him, 
when he himself, cast down by suffering, sinking 
for want of air and liberty, was pressed between 
the stones of his prison, like his plant between the 
pavement? No! but between him and her are 
established mutual services, sacred engagements ; 
she has saved his life, and he must now save hers 
in his turn ! 

The old Gerhardi saw Charney walking back- 
wards and forwards in his court, agitated with all 
the hp of expectation and impatience. How 
long that reply appeared to him coming! three 
hours had passed away since his message was sent 
to the governor, and during that time the plant 
became more and more exhausted from loss of sap. 
Charney would certainly have seen his own blood 
flow with more composure. The old man tried to 
consvle, gave him hope ; and, more experienced 
than he in the knowledge of vegetables‘and their 
diseases, showed him the means of stopping the 
wounds of Picciola, and preserving it at least from 
one of the dangers by which it was menaced. 

According to his counsel, Charney, with a mix- 
ture of chopped straw and wet earth, composed a 
clay which he applied to the wound. His handker- 
chief torn up furnished bandages and fastenings 
to fix it in its place. In these occupations 
another hour passed away, but the answer did not 
arrive, 

When the dinner hour came, Ludovico entered 
the court. His gloomy, abstracted countenance 
announced nothing good. He scarcely deigned to 
answer the questions of the prisoner, except in 
short abrupt phrases. 

“Wait awhile! You are in a great hurry. 
Leave him time to write !” 

He seemed to be preparing himself beforehand 
for the part he foresaw le should have to play in 
the affair. 

Charney would not dine. 

He endeavoured to be patient while waiting the 
decree of life or death for Picciola, and to gain 
courage ; he tried to prove to himself that the 
governor could not, without being a cruel man, 
refuse him so simple a demand. is impatience, 
however, increased, and he was as much astonished 
as if the commandant could not have had more pres- 
sing business to transact than his. At the least 
noise, his eyes turned suddenly towards the little 
door, by which he continually thought he saw the 
messenger returning. 

The evening came—nothing ! Night—nothing ! 
He cuuld not close his eyes. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue next day, that reply,so impatiently expected, 
was at last given to him. The commandant told 
him, in a dry, laconic style, that no change could 
be made in the walls, fosses, or fortifications of the 
citadel, without the express authority of the 
governor of Turin ; with respect to his demand 
he would refer it to his Excellency ; for, added 
he, the pavement of the court of a prison is also 
a wall, 

Charney felt confounded on reading this mes- 
sage. Tomake the existence of a flower a question 


of state! A displacing of the fortifications! To 
wait the decision of the governor of Turin! To 
wait an age, where a day may destroy! Would 


not this governor in his turn refer to the minister ? 
the minister to the senate? the senate to the 
emperor? Oh! how strongly then awoke his 
contempt for men! Ludovico himself now only 
seemed the agent of his executioner. To his 
exclamations of despair Ludovico answered in the 
language of consolation; to his entreaties, he 
opposed his military orders. 

He drew near the sick one, whose brilliancy 
was fading, whose colours were vanishing. He 
contemplated it with grief. It was his happiness, 
it was his poetry, which was departing! Its per- 
fumes now no longer announced the true time, like 
a watch out of order whose springs are stopped ; 
each flower had sunk upon the other, and entirely 
ceased to turn towards the sun, as a sick girl closes 
her eyes, that she may not see the lover she fears, 
that she too much regrets. 

In the midst of these overwhelming reflections, 
the voice of his old companion in captivity was 
again heard. 

“Dear sir,” said the good old man, with his 
paternal accent, sinking his voice and stooping to 
the lowest bars of the grating, to approach more 
nearly him whom he addressed, “if it dies, and 
it will die, I fear, what will you do here alone, 
quite alone? What occupation will be able to 
interest you, after that which has had so many 
charms for you ? Ennui will kill you in your turn ; 
uninterrupted solitude becomes such a weight ! 
you will not be able to bear up under it ; it is as it 
would be to me, should they now separate me from 
my daughter! from that guardian angel whose 
smile can console me for all! As to your plant, 
the wind of the Alps doubtless brought the germ to 
you, or a bird, perhaps, while passing dropped the 
seed into your court ; but now should a similar cir- 
cumstancesend you another Picciola, it would be but 
to renew the regret for the first, for from the first 
As would expect to see it die like that one. 

isten to me, dear sir, yield at length. Liberty 
will perhaps be easier than you think ; several 
traits of generosity and clemency are already told 
of the new emperor. At this moment he is at 
Turin, and Josephine accompanies him.” . 

He pronounced the name of Josephine, as if the 
certainty of success was attached to it. 

“ At Turin,” interrupted Charney, quickly rais- 
ing his head, until now sunk on his breast. 

“‘ At Turin for two days,” repeated the old man, 
quite joyful, on seeing that his good counsels did 
not this time, as formerly,excite only a doubtful 
attention in the count. 
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s And what is the exact distance from Fenes- 
trella to Turin ¢” And 

“ By going through Giaveno, Avigliano, and the 

reat road, it is sixteen miles, or nearly seven 
Fagaes.” ; 

« In how much time can it be travelled 1” 

“In four or five hours at least, for at this 
moment the route must be obstructed by the 
troops, carriages, and vehicles of all the surround- 
ing districts, that are going to take part in the 
fétes. The road which goes by the valleys is cer- 
tainly longer, but will, I think, require less time.” 

«Tell me, sir, by your communications from 
without, could you find any one who would go to 
Turin to-day—before the evening” 

“ My daughter will undertake it.” 

“ And yousay that General Buonaparte, the first 
consul ss 

“ The emperor,” gently replied Gerhardi. 

“ Yes, the emperor—the emperor is still at 
Turin ; is it not so?’’ replied Charney, strongly 
governed by one great resolution ; “Well, 1 will 
write to him—address a supplication to him—to 
the emperor!” He dwelt on the word as if to con- 
firm himself in his new path. 

“Oh! blessed be God!'’ cried the old man, 
“ for it is from him comes this good thought to you, 
where human pride has sunk. Yes, write—ad- 
dress yourself to him for your demand of pardon ; 
Fossombroni, Cotenna, and Delarue, my friends, 
will support you as warmly as they will me myself, 
with the minister Marescalchi, the cardinal Cap- 
rara, and even Melzi, who has just been named 
keeper of the seals of the new kingdom. My dear 
companion, we shall perhaps quit this prison 
together, the same day, you, to recommence an 
active useful life ; 1, to fullow my daughter where 
she wishes to go.’ 

“Pardon me, sir, pardon me, if I do not yet 
seem entirely satisfied with the protection you have 
offered me with so much benevolence and disinte- 
restedness. My esteem and my gratitude you have 
gained ; but it is to the emperor himself that my 
demand must be presented, this cvening, or to- 
morrow morning at the latest. Can you engage 
for me a faithful and devoted messenger t”’ 

‘* Yes, as for myself!” said the old man, after 
having reflected for a little. 

“Still another question,’ added Charney, “ do 
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you not fear being compromised by 
vices Bip are going to render me 1” 

“ The pleasure of obliging effaces all fear, dear 
sir. Jf I can contribute a little to solace your 
misfortunes, let what will come, i know how to 
submit to the decrees of Heaven.”’ 

Charney felt touched to the bottom of his heart 
by these simple words ; he contemplated the old 
man with moistened eyes. 

“ Hfow much I would give to press your hand !” 
said he to him, and he stretched out his arm 
towards the little window. Girhardi passed his 
through the grating, but it was in vain, he could 
not reach the haud that was extended towards him. 
Then inspired by those sentiments of tender onthu- 
siasm so warm in the soul of a recluse, he suddenly 
took off his cravat, held it by one end, throw the 
other to Charney, who seizing it with transport, and 
a double impulse, a double emotion, gave several 
affectionate vibrations to that insensible linen. 

On repassing Picciola, “I shall save thee,” 
murmured Charney. 

He returned to his room, took the whitest and 
finest of his handkerchiefs, carefully mended his 
touthpick, renewed his ink, and immediately began 
to write; and when his peti‘ion wns finished, 
which was not done without causing painful strug. 
gles to his rebellious pride, a little eord descended 
from the grated window, down the wall of the 
court ; the petitioner attached his supplication to 
it, and the cord was drawn up again. 

Ono hour after, the person charged with deliver- 
ing the petition to the emperor took, with a guide, 
her route across the valleys of Susa, Bussolino, 
and St. George, following the right bank of the 
Doria-Riparia 5 both were on horseback, but speed 
was impossible ; unexpected obstacles stopped 
them in their course. The recent rains had 
undermined the earth, the river banks had fallen 
in in soveral places ; torrents seemed to unite tho 
Doria and the lakes of Avigliano. Already the 
forges of Giaveno reddened more and more in the 
distance behind them, announcing that the light 
would soon fail. ‘Tuo happy then to follow the 
common road, they gained, but not without diffi- 
culty, the magnificent avenne of Rivoli; and it 
was only when the evening was fur advanced that 
they arrived at Turin. ‘There they learned the 
emperor had just departed for Alessandria, 
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BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE next morning the city of Alessandria was in 
its gala dress by break of day. An immense popu- 
lation was already circulating in its streets, which 
were adorned with boughs and hung with flags. 
The crowd was going from the Town-hall, where 
Napoleon and Josephine then were, towards the 
triumphal arch, raised at the extremity of the 
suburb through which they would pass to visit the 
illustrious plains of Marengo. 

On the road from Alessandria to Marengo were 
similar multitudes, shouts, and trumpet-blasts. 
Never had a pilgrimage to Our Lady of Loretto, 
never had the ceremonies of the Jubilee in Rome, 
attracted such crowds ar those who were bending 
their steps towards that field of recent battle. 
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There was to be performed the most important 
act of the ceremonies of the day. The emperor 
Napoleon was to preside there at a mock fight, in 
commemoration of the victory gained in that very 
place five years before by the First Consul Buona- 
parte, 

Tables and stages were placed along the road. 
There they ate and acted plays in the open air. 
They even preached there, for more than one 
pulpit suddenly appeared between the theatre and 
the tavern ; monks mixed with the erowd, or 
keeping themselves apart on the sides of the road, 
not content with giving their benedictions to the 
passers-by, exhorted them to sobricty and tran- 
quillity, and sold them little ivory virgins, and 
bleseed rosaries. 
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In the long single street of the village of Ma- 
rengo, all the houses were turned into taverns, 
and presented an image of confusion and motion. 
At every window, to attract or tempt customers, 
hung smoked hams, sausages, strings of partridges 
and quails, festoons of gingerbread, and bonbons. 
They went in and out, they pushed on, Italians 
and French, citizens and soldiers ; the piles of 
macaroni, the pyramids of macaroons, buns, and 
radishes, disappeared under the hands of the 
buyers. In the dark, narrow stairs, they pushed 
and elbowed in a double line ascending and de- 
seending ; sore still loaded with their provisions, 
to save themselves from the rapacity of their 
neighbours, raised their arms above their heads ; 
and, in the darkness, a hand longer and more 
dexterous than theirs, would seize the dainty load, 
whether of buttered bread, figs, oranges, a little 
ham of Irin, or a Jarded quail—whether a raised 
pie, or an excellent stew in its pan, all was taken; 
and there were crics, jests, and prolonged laugh- 
ter, which reached from the first to the last of the 
line of march ; and the thicf of the ascending line, 
contented with his prize, turned about trying to 
retreat, while the robbed of the descending train, 
constrained to return to the shop, endeavoured to 
remount 3 and the whole band, confused by this 
opposing ebb and flow, was turning this way and 
thut, in tho midst of bursts of gaiety, oaths, and 
blows distributed at random; and were at last 
poured out partly into the street, partly into the 
rooms, whore the drinkers were already roaring 
out their songs, forgetful of the good advice of the 
monks. 

Amongst tables loaded with meats, and benches 
with guests, from one room to the other, were 
geen inevery part the women and the giannine of 
the house. The one with their coloured aprons, 
powdered hair, and little coquettish poniard, still 
the principal ornament of their dress ; the others 
in a short petticont, long plaited tresses, their 
necks and ears londed with gold ornaments, and 
their fect bare. 

To these lively animated scenes of the roads 
and tho village, of the chamber and the street ; to 
these murmurs, songs, and erics ; to this laughter, 
and clatter of tongues, glasses, and plates, other 
sceues and sounds soon succeeded. 

In an hour the cannon would thunder against 
the village, almost inoffensive it is true,—for it 
would only break some of the windows ; the street 
would only resound with the ery of the soldiers, 
worked up to warlike fury at the word of com- 
mand ; and all the houses disappear under the 
smoke of the musketry—happily only charged 
with powder. Then, let them take care of pillage, 
if the provisions are not instantly sheltered ! Ict 
the giannine with the naked feet beware, for mock 
war sometimes apes the real in its excesses. 

It imitates it above all in the splendour of its 
shows ; and nothing was more imposing and more 
majestic than that which was then preparing in 
the fields of Marengo. 

A magnificent throne, hung with tri-coloured 
flags, was alroady raised on one of the few hills 
which diversify the plain; troops of every de- 
scription, of every variety of uniform, were already 
rapidly filing off to take their places. The trum- 
pet called the cavalry, the roll of. the drums was 
heard over the ground that was shaken by the 
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artillery and waggons. The aides-de-camp, in 
splendid costume, passed and repassed, and crossed 
in a thousand directions ; the flags spread to the 
wind, which at the same time waved the sea of 
plumes. Crests and feathers, variegated with the 
tri-colours, and the sun—that great guest at the 
festivals of Napoleon, that luminary radiant with 
the pomps of the empire—appeared ; and the gold 
of embroidery, the bronze of cannon, casques, 
cuirasses, and the sixty thousand bayonets that 
bristled on the field, shone like fire. 

The crowd of gazers, soon forced to bear back 
before the troops, now pouring forth with an 
accelerated pace over the field of their operations, 
described an imtnense retreating circle, like the 
smaller waves of the ocean when an enormous 
one breaks upon them, 

Some cavalry, charging at full gallop against 
the lingering groups, rapidly cleared the ground. 

The village was deserted, the joyous tents were 
struck, the stages knocked down, the songs and 
cries were no longer heard. On all sides were 
secn, running over the vast circuit of the plain, 
men, interrupted in their games or their repasts ; 
and women, frightened at the fleshing sabres and 
peeing horses, dragging their children after 
them. 

If an eye had then glanced over the ranks of 
the army, still undivided, and ranged under the 
same colours, those whom the orders of the general- 
in-chief, the marshal Lannes, had beforehand de- 
signed as the future conquered or conquerors, 
might have been easily recognised by the expres- 
sion of exultation or silent discontent impressed 
upon the countenances of the soldiers. 

Mic himself was seen followed by a numerous 
staff, reconnoitring the ground on which he had 
formerly so valiantly figured, and distributing to 
each his part. 

The military movements of the terrible day of 
the 14th of June 1800 were there to be repeated, 
care being taken to omit the faults then committed ; 
for this was to be a military compliment, a mad- 
rigal of cannons, that they were preparing for the 
new emperor and king. 

The troops, now formed in order of battle, de- 
ployed or resumed their places, according to the 
command of the chief, till thundering symphonies 
were heard on the road from Alessandria ; a vague 
murmur increasing and spreading among that 
immense multitude, which—protected by the banks 
of the Tanara, the Bormida, the Orba, or the 
ravines of Tortona—formed the undulating, living 
boundary of that vast arena. Suddenly the drums 
beat to arms, cries and vivas rose on all sides, 
sabres flashed to the light amidst clouds of dust, 
muskets were presented, and rung as by a unani- 
mous movement ; and a splendid carriage, drawn 
by cight caparisoned horses blazoned with the 
arms of France and Italy, brought Josephine and 
Napoleon to the foot of their throne. 

After having received the homage of all the 
deputations of Italy—sent from Lucca, Genoa, 
Florence, Rome, and even from Prussia—Napo- 
leon, impatient of inactivity, sprung on his horse, 
and soon the whole plain was illuminated with 
fire, and covered with smoke. 

Such were the games of the young conqueror ! 
War to amuse his leisure— war to accomplish his 
high destinies : it was necessary for that ardent 
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7 conquest of the whole world would have alone left 
' in idleness. 


An officer appointed by the emperor explained 


“tod osephine, who remained alone upon her throne, 


almost frightened at the scene, the secret of those 


_ evolutions, the object of those grand movements. 
He had shown her the Austrian Melas driving the 
’ French from the village of Marengo, overthrowing 


them at Pietra Buona and at Castel-Ceriola, and 
Buonaparte suddenly stopping him in his triumph 


_with 900 men of his consular guard. Then he 


ments of the battle. 


-tona. The terrible 


called all her attention to one of the decisive mo- 
The republicans were falling 
resale on tl road from Tor- 


back, but Dessaix 
ungarian column, commanded 


by Zach, moved heavily forward, and marched to 


' perceived a slight tumult near her. 


meet him. 
Whilst the officer was still speaking, Josephine 
Having 


inquired the cause, she learned that a young girl, 
_ after having imprudently bruken through the line 
_ of operations, at the risk of being crushed a thou- 
sand times by a charge of cavalry or the shock of 
an artillery-carriage—had been the sole cause of | 
' this disturbance, by endeavouring, notwithstand- 


ing the resistance of the guards and the remon- 


' strances of the ladies of the suite, to penetrate to 
' her majesty. 


CHAPTER II. 
On hearing that the emperor had quitted Turin 


. in the morning for Alessandria, Tcresa, Girhardi’s 


discouragement. 


daughter,—for it was she who, accompanied by a 
guide, took charge of Charncy’s petition,—was at 
first everwhelmed, more perhaps from fatigue than 
But she soon recovered at the 


recollection, that in that moment a poor captive 
_ placed all his hope in her, without, however, know. 
‘ang her ; and ignorant whose ‘hand had been 


petition. 


stretched out to take charge of the dangerous 
Without taking note of time, or of 
fatizue, at the risk of arriving too late, she perse- 
vered, and told her guide that the end of her 
journey was no longer r Turin but Alessandria. 

es It is twice as long as the way we have just 
come.’ 

« Well, we must set out directly.” 

“{ shall not set out,” said the guide, composedly, 


. “till day-break, and then it will be to return. to 
e! bf 


Feénestrella. I wish you a good journey, signora.” 
All that she could urge to make him change his 
resolution was useless. He remained encased ir 
his Piédmontese obstinacy, unharnessed his horses, 
led them to the stable, and lay down beside them, 
Once embarked in the cause of another, Teresa 


~ never looked behind. Decided on continuing her 
‘route alone, she begged the hostess of the inn 


where she alighted, in the strect Dora Grassa, to 


procure her the means of immediate and rapid 


_ conveyance to Alessandria. 


Pp 


The hostess sent her 
eople over the city; but in vain they traversed 


‘it in every direction,—from the gate of Susa to 


H 


| 


that of the Po, from the Porta Nuova to that of the 
palace,—public carriages, carts, beasts for drawing, 
saddle, and burden, were gone or engaged long 
beforehand on account of the solemnities of Ales- 
sandria. 

Teresa was in despair at this fatal accident. 
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Abectbed in. thou in thought, her head cast down, she 
> 
remained near at the door of the inn, defying 
thanks to the night, the eyes that might recognise 
her in her native city, when the noise of wheels, 
enlivened by the sound of bells, was heard. Two 
strong mules—drawing one of those long strange 
vehiel es, whose deep body shut and locked like a 
trunk is used for transporting articles of sale, and 
which has only a little leather bench in front for 
its sole seat, scarcely sheltered by a hood of tar- 
paulin,—soon stopped at the door where she stood. 

The husband and wife, possessors of the vehicle 
and merchandise, got down from the seat, uttered 
decp sighs of satisfaction, stamped their feot, 
stretched their arms, as if to unstiffen or rouse 
themselves ; and saluting the hostess with the air 
of acquaintances, took refuge immediately in the 
two corners of the chimney, holding their hands 
and faces to the fire of vine-branches which was 
sparkling there ; then, after having desired that 
their mules should be put into the stable, ee 
tulating cach other on having arrived, ‘they set 
ieee ves down to supper, proposing to go to bed 
as soon as possible. 

The hostess on her side prepared to do her 
best ; the yawning waiters, hali asleep, were occu- 
pied in tho business of the inn 5 and Teresa, still 
pensive and sadly depressed in the midst of all 
these preparations, thought of the time that was 
passing away, of the hope that was perishing, of 
the flower that was dying ! 

“A mght! a night!” said she, “the unfortu- 
nate will count the minutes while J sleep! To- 
morrow, perhaps, it will be cqually impossible to 
find a means of proceeding 1’ 

And she looked attentively, by turns, at the two 
merchants who were at table, as if her only re- 
source were in them. But whe was ignorant what 
route they were taking ; if they would, if they could, 
change it for her 5; and the poor girl—littlo nccus- 
tumed to find herself alone, thus depending on 
herself inthe midst of stran gors—dared not address 
them ; and impelled on one hand by her kind 
intentions, restrained on the other by her timidity, 
—one foot advanced, her mouth half open—she 
remained on the same spot, silent and undecided, 
when suddenly presenting herself to her, the maid 
gave her a candle and a key, pointing with her 
finger to the room she was to occupy. 

Reealled to a sense of her situation, and forced 
to decide, Teresa immediately gently put aside 
the arm of the giannine, and advanced, though 
not without great emotion, towards the couple at 
table. 

“ Pardon my question,” anid she, with a trem- 
bling voice ; “what road are you going to take on 
quitting Turin?” 

“ The road to Alessandria, my pretty girl.” 

“To Alessandria! It is my good angel who 
has brought you here !”’ 

“ Your good angel has made us take very bad 
roads, signorina,’’ said the woman; we are 
thorough y wet!” 

“ But, let us see, how can we be useful to you ?” 
said the merchant. 

“A pressing affair calls me to Alessandria ; 
will you take me there ?” 

“ It is impossible!" said the woman. 

“Oh ! I will pay you well !—two pieces of St. 
John Baptist, ten French livres.” 
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“It is difficult,” replied the man, “In the 
first place, the seat is very narrow, and it is with 
great difficulty it will hold three. It is true you 
will not take much room ; but there is another 
difficulty, my child. We are going to the market 
of Revigano, near Asti, and not to Alessandria ; it 
is half-way, and that is all.” 

“ Well, then,” said the young girl, “ take me to 
the gate of Asti, but we set out this evening— 
directly.” 

“Impossible ! impossible!” repeated both at 
once. We sell neither our sleep nor our fa- 
tigue.”’ 

«1 will double the sum!” interrupted Teresa, 
in a low voice. 

The man looked at his wife, consulting her with 
his eye. 

“No! no!” said she ; “do you wish to make 
yourself ill? Then Lasca and Zoppa want rest ; 
would you kill them ?’’ 

“ Four pieces !” whispered her husband, “ four 
pieces !”’ 

“ Lasca and Zoppa are worth more than that.” 

“ For half the distance—a double sum !’”’ 

“ Well, what matter ! a single sequin of Venice 
is worth more than a double parpaiole of Genoa !” 

However, the idea of four pieces, the desire of 
such easy gain, was not long in influencing the 
woman as well as her husband ; g0, after a little 
more resistance on one side and many supplica- 
tions and prayers on the other, the mules were 
again put into the carriage ; Teresa, wrapped up 
in hor cloak, on account of the night, settled her- 
self very tolerably on the seat, between the pair, 
and they set off just as eleven o'clock resounded 
from all the churches of Turin. 

In her impatience to arrive at the ond of her 
journey, and to be able to transmit good news to 

énestrella, Teresa would have wished to have 
been carried away in a swift chariot, by horses 
rapid as the wind, and the cart of the merchant 
moved heavily over the ground; the two mules 
walked step by step, slowly raising one foot after 
the other, and the regular tinkling of their bells, 
seemed to give a still more marked character of 
indifference. The traveller at first restrained her 
impatience, hoping the walk would ere long arouse 
the poor beasts, or that the whip of their con- 
ductor would soon be able to hasten their pace. 
But seeing him remain inactive, and content him- 
self with only a slight noise of his tongue to excite 
his team, she at length informed him how important 
it was to her to arrive quickly at Asti, that she 
might reach the gate of Alessandria by morning. 

“ My good girl,’’ said her new guide, “it docs 
not please me any more than you to pass the 
night reckoning the stars, but the merchant must 
watch over his merchandise. Mine is earthen- 
ware and china, which I am going to sell at Revi- 
gano, and, if the mules hurry, they will very likely 
make potsherds of all my goods.’ 

“What! sir, are you an earthenware mer- 
chant!” cried Teresa, with a countenance of 
alarni. 

* Earthenware and china,” replied the mer- 
sera és 

“Ah! my God!” said the traveller ing. 
“ But at least you can surely gon little Eeate ne 

* Do you wish to ruin me then t”’ 

“ Ah! I am so anxious to arrive ! ” 
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«“ But, my good girl, that is not a reason for 
breaking every thing. ’’ 

As a kind of concession, the merchant however 
multiplied his noises ; but the mules were too well 
accustomed to their pace to change it easily. 

Teresa bitterly reproached herself then, for not 
having sooner inquired the time they should take 
to reach Asti ; she reproached herself above all, 
with not having gone about Turin herself, to disco- 
ver, with the knowledge she had of the city, a 
quicker means of conveyance ; but she had now 
nothing to do but to resign herself, and she did so. 

The carriage continued at its usual rate. Losca 
and Zoppa went neither more quickly nor more 
slowly ; only walling on the sides of the road, they 
no longer made the pavement clatter with the noise 
of the whecls. The merchant and his wife, who 
until then had talked much on the chances of 
their trade at the fair of Revigano, grew silent, 
and in that obscurity, in the midst of that stillness, 
notwithstanding the cold, which was beginning to 
benumb her feet, Teresa was growing drows 
under the monotonous tinkling of the little bells. 
Her head fell first on the right, then on the left, 
secking by turns a pillow on the shoulder of the 
woman, then on that of the man, and again fell 
heavily on her bosom. 

“ Lean firmly on me,’ said her conductor, “ and 
good night, my good girl !” 

She followed his advice, arranged herself as well 
as she could, and went fast asleep. 

She slept so well during several hours, that the 
light of dawn alone made her open her eyes. As- 
tonished at finding herself thus in the open air, 
and on the road, memory returned, and, looking 
around, she saw with surprise and sorrow, that the 
carriage was not moving, and seemed to have been 
long stationary. The merchant, his wife, the 
mules even, were fast asleep, and the double set 
of bells no longer made the slightest sound. 

Teresa perceived, not far behind her, the points 
of several steeples; and the morning mists, form- 
ing whimsical figures on the contracted horizon, 
showed her fantastically grouped, the spire of 
Luperga, the castle of Mille-Fleurs, that of the 
Queen’s Vine, the Church of the Capuchins, and 
all the fine decorations of the magnificent hill of 
Turin. 

“Mercy ! my God !” eried she, “ where are we! 
we have scarcely quitted the suburbs ! ” 

The merchant awoke at her exclamations, and 
after having rubbed his eyes, hastened to comfort 
her. 

“We are approaching Asti,” said he, “and the 
steeples that you see there, behind you, are those 
of Revigano. Losca and Zoppa are not much to 
be scolded ; they are only just gone to sleep, and 
they must have wanted it greatly. Provided they 
may not have profited by my sleep to trot a little 
too fast.” Teresa smiled.— “Come, let us get 
on!” 

And he directly cracked his whip, the noise of 
which awoke at the same time his wife and the 
mules. 

At the gate of Asti, the honest merchant took 
leave of Teresa ; set her down ; made the sign of 
the cross with the twenty francs he had received 
from her, and wishing her a good journey, 
turned his mules about to regain the road to 
Revigano. 
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The half of the journey was now accotuplished. 
But Teresa had lost all hope of arriving in time 
for the early levee of the emperor. “ However,” 
- gaid she, ‘‘ an emperor must rise late.’ Oh ! how 
_ she wished to be able to plunge the sun again 
beneath the horizon, which was already announc- 
ing its approach by the increased light. 

ee seemed to her, that all around must feel the 
agitation which tormented her, that she should see 
_ the whole population of Asti on foot, preparing for 
the journey to Alessandria; and then, in that mul- 
. titude of carriages, and conveyances of all kinds, 
~ she should be able to attain a place, were it in the 
public boat. 

What then was her astonishment on entering 

the city to find the streets silent and deserted! 
. The light of the sun scarcely penetrated it, and 
_ only enlightened the roofs of the highest houses, 
- and domes of the churches. . 
i She just then remembered one of her maternal 
' yelations, who had many years inhabited Asti. 
He might be of great assistance to her; and seeing 
- onthe ground-floor of a rather poor-looking house 
_ a reddish light shining through the latticed win- 
dow, she ventured to knock and inquire for the 
dwelling of this reiation. 

A casement was half opened, and a harsh scold- 
_ ing voice told her, that for three months the indi- 
_ vidual in question had been at his country-house 
at Monttercello, and the cascment was again 
shut, 

Alone, in the middle of the strect, Teresa began 
to feel alarmed at her desolate situation. To gain 
courage, she paid her morning devotions befure 
the Madonna enshrined in a wall at some paces 
from where she stood, and before whom a little 
lamp was burning. Then, before her prayer was 
scarcely ended, she heard foutsteps in the street, 
and a man appeared. 

‘“‘ Pray, sir,” said she, “ show me where the car- 
riages that go to Alessandria put up.” 

“ You are too late, my good girl,’’ answered the 
stranger : aig: fe aud drivers, all have been 
engaged for three days ;" and he passed on. 

A second came up to her. At the same demand 
from Teresa, he stopped, looked at her with a dark 
scowling air : 

“You like the French, then! cursed race !” 
and he went away more rapidly than the first. 

The poor inquirer remained sume time intimi- 
dated, and did not recover herself till she saw a 

oung artisan coming out of his house singing. 
‘or the third time she repeated her question. 

“Ah! ah! signora,” said he with a good- 
- humoured air, “you wish to sec a battle! But 
there will be no place for pretty girls down there. 
Believe me, remain with us; it is a holiday, 
and brave dancers shall fight for the honour of 
_ having you for a partner. You are worth a little 
trouble. A little war in your honour ; eh! will 
_ that tempt you ?”’ 

' And advancing with a bow, he endeavoured to 
, put his arm round her waist ; but at the glance 
| she darted on him, he resumed his song, and pur- 
;; sued his way. 

A: fourth—a fifth crossed the street, Teresa no 
| longer thought of inquiring of them ; and her eyes 
were directed towards the duors, now opening on 
all sides, to the carriages standing at the bottom 
of the courts. At length, not without trouble, and 
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by special favour, she was reccived into a coach, 
to be taken no farther than Annona, where they 
were to take in a passenger, whose place she tem- 
porarily filled. From Annona to Felizano, from 
Felizano to Alessandria, there were more ob- 
eeaclee more difficulties. She triumphed over 
all. 

On arriving at this latter city, Teresa knew that 
the emperor was no longer there; so without 
stopain a moment, she followed with tho crowd, 
and on fvot, the road to Marengo. 

There, pressed on all sides by the multitude who 
surrounded her, carefully looking out for openings 
in the crowd, keeping the sides of the road, she 
constantly endeavoured to gain ground on those 
who preceded her, paying no attention cither to 
the trumpets, the jugglers, or the discourses of the 
monks. In the midst of the curious spectators, 
talking, singing, shouting, dancing, with joy or 
drunkenness, she struggled on, through heat and 
dust, the sole stranger to the joys of the day. With 
an anxious countenance, fixed and preoccupied 
eye, wiping from her brow the moisture that 
covered it, she made her way—the gravity of her 
features strongly contrasting with all those gay 
faces, 

Her whole enorgy was concentrated in the diffi- 
culties of the road, and in the anxiety to proceed. 
Scarcely during this time did the object sho 
wished to attain, the motives that made her act, 
present themselves to her mind. But on the crowd 
showing a disposition to halt, frem the front ranks 
stopping, being obliged to slacken jer pace, then 
remembrance returned. She thought of her father, 
who would soon be distressing himsclf at her pro- 
longed absence ; for the guide who abandoned her 
at Turin, could not go to him and inform him of 
the cause of the delay. She thought of Charney, 
perhaps cursing the bad choice of the messenger, 
and accusing hor of carelessness and forgetfulness ; 
then from a sudden emotion her hand sought her 
bosom, for fear the petition might have dropped, 
Then her father, her father again presented him- 
self to her eyes. The old man, distressed at, 
having yielded to her entreatics, may think his 
daughter lost to him ! 

At the remembrance of this adored father, a 
tear moistened the eyelids of Teresa, and she was 
only aroused from her meditations by the loud 
exclamations of joy uttered near her. An immense 
space had been cleared behind her, and around 
this space the crowd appearcd to be whirling. 
Teyesa turned. Immediately two hands seized 
hers on both sides at once, and notwithstanding 
her resistance, her fatigue, and the little disposi- 
tion she felt at that moment, above all for such a 
diversion, she found herself forced to take an ac- 
tive a in a great farandola which was danced 
on the road, easily increased at every moment 
by the pretty girls and young men. 

This was the most painful incident of her jour- 
ney. But courage did not yet abandon her, for 
she hoped she had just arrived at her goal. 

After having freed herself from this singular 
association, making a last effort to open a way 
through the multitude which was before her, she 
at length arrived in sight of the plain, and her 
eye, surprised and pleased, for some time wander- 
ing over that fine army drawn out on the fields 
of Marengo, suddenly fixed with agitation on the 
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mount which formed the base of the imperial 
throne. 

At that sight all her strength, all her constancy, 
all her ardour returned. But how to gain it 
through those thousands of men and horses ! Could 
she attempt it ! 

However, what had been before an obstacle to 
her progress, was coming to her assistance. 

The first ranks of the crowd that was pouring 
in torrents from Alessandria, to gain a favourable 
situation, divided to the right and left, gaining 
the borders of the Tornaro and Bormida. At 
one moment, when suddenly urged on by the 
hinder ranks, they encroached so rapidly on 
the pees that they scemed invading the field of 
battle. 

A hundred cavalry advanced against this dis- 
ordered multitude, and making their naked sabres 
flash, and their horses prance, forced it without 
difficulty to retire within its limits. All lost their 
ground as rapidly as they had gained it; all 
cxeept one | 

In one of the hollows of the ground rose a 
little spring, surrounded by some trees and a 
strong hedge of hawthorn. 

Impolled onwards by the waves of the curious 
crowd, Teresa, pale and trembling, still directing 
herself instinetively towards the elevated throne 
before her, had been hurried and dragged on 
towards the group of trees. Terrified at this 
violent impulse, fearing to be crushed against 
the trees, she threw her arms round the trunk 
of a poplar as a support; shut her eyes, like 
the child who thinks the danger past when it 
has ceased to sec it, and remained thus motion- 
less for some time, her ears filled with the roar- 
ing of the multitude and the murmurs of the 
loaves. 

The retreat of the people at the approach of 
the soldiers was so rapid, that when Teresa raised 
her head and looked around her, she found her- 
self alone,—quite alone ; separated from the 
army by the group of trecs and the hedge of 
hawthorn, and from the multitude by a thick 
whirlwind of dust, raised by the retreating steps 
of the fugitives. 

Not hesitating to penetrate the hedge, she 
immediately entered the little grove, and her 
agitation subsiding, the traveller took a view of 
the place. 

Shaded by twenty poplars and aspens, the 
spring was half concealed by banks fringed with 
creeping ivy, moss, and ivy-wort, and bubbling 
with a slight sound, while cscaping in a stream 
whose course through the plain might still be 
traced by the eye, from the quantities of forget- 
me-not and white ranunculuses which edged its 
waters. The fresh air arising from it did more 
for Teresa in recovering her from her agitation 
and fright. It seemed as if she had just dis- 
covered an oasis of coolness and repose, and that 
the enclosing hedge protected her at once against 
the dust, the heat, and the noise. In an instant 
the plain became nearly silent ; she heard neither 
the cries of the officers, the hurras of the crowd, 
nor the neighing of the horses. 

But a singular bustle took place above her 
head. It was a continual rustling and crackling in 
the trees. She looked up, and saw the branches 
of the aspens and poplars covered with innumer- 
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able sparrows, who, dmven from the surrounding 
parts, by the march and tumuit of the people, 
came, like that young girl, to seek a shelter in this 
little verdant solitude. I[tmight have been said that 
fear had paralysed their wings and voices; not a 
cry, not a twitter broke from the midst of their 
band. They even saw their new asylum invaded 
without thinking of flight, so much had the noise 
and spectacles by which they were surrounded 
struck them mute and insensible. Now the re- 
giments of cavalry advanced to the sound of 
trumpets, and stationed themselves on the place 
where just before the people had been moving, and 
the birds did not abandon their retreat. The 
only snapped the& beaks and hopped from branc 
to branch, turning frum one side to the other, 
seeming anxious for the end of it all; and it was 
this sound, increased by the quivering of the 
foliage, that had just excited the attention of 
Teresa. 

The soldiers, who now closed against her all 
communication with the road, soon exclusively 
occupied the attention of the young innocent 
girl, thus surrounded on all sides by the troops. 

“It is only harmless war,” said she to herself ; 
‘Cand if I am imprudent, God knows the motive 
of my efforts, and he will protect me.” 

Then directing her attention to the opposite 
side, and advancing to the anacanls of the clump 
of trees, she saw, at about three hundred paces 
in front of her, the imperial throne, where Jose- 
phine and Napoleon had just seated themselves. 

From thence to the place where she was, the 
interval was partly filled by soldiers under arms, 
going through their manceuvres, but in some 
parts also the unoccupied ground left a passage 
practicable. 

Teresa gathcred courage: the moment was come. 
She drew back from the hedge that she might 
jump over it, but immediately she thought with 
an emotion of shame and confusion on the dis- 
order of her dress. Her hair was falling about 
or entangled, stuck to her cheeks, or hanging on 
her shoulders: her hands and face covered with 
dust. To present herself thus before the sove- 
reigns of France and Italy, was to ensure her 
repulse, to prevent the success of her mission. 

She therefore returned to the trees, went to 
the spring, took off her large straw hat, shook 
down her black hair, passed her fingers through 
it, replaited it, smoothed the bands in front, and 
adjusted her collar ; then kneeling down by the 
spring, she looked at herself in it, dipped her 
hands in, and purified them, as well as her face ; 
then before she rose, offered a fervent prayer for 
her father and Charney,—thus ending that pure 
toilet, performed in the midst of an army. 

Whilst watching again for a favourable mo- 
ment to cross, suddenly on twenty sides at once, the 
loud explosions of the artillery were heard. The 
earth seemed shaken ; the poor girl was struck 
motionless and stupefied, and the birds on the 
trees above, all taking flight at once, uttering loud 
cries, whirling about and striking against each 
other, sought the woods of Valpedo and the shades 
of Voghera. 

The battle had just begun. 

‘Teresa, stunned by the noise of the cannon, 
alarmed by all this confusion, remained in a state 
of bewilderment, her eyes constantly fixed on the 
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throne, which by turns appeared and disappeared | 3 handkerchief, which sho eagerly waved, ex- 


behind a curtain of lances and bayonets. 
In about half an hour, during which time every 
other thought than that of instinctive terror 


seemed to abandon her, she recovered her energy 


of soul. She examined more calmly the difficul- 
ties she had to conquer to reach the pavilioned 
mount, and did not consider them insurmount- 
able. 

Two columns of infantry drawn out in line, 
whose bases rested on the sides of the little grove, 
had just engaged ina hot fire of musketry one 
against the other. She hoped to be able through 
this cloud of smoke to make her way without 
being even perceived. She waf hesitating how- 
ever, when suddenly a troop of hussars burning 
with thirst made an invasion into her asylum. 

Then Teresa hesitated no longer; her courage 
strengthened by her modesty, she rushed forward 
between the two columns of infantry, and when 
the smoke was dissipated, the soldiers uttcred 
exclamations of surprise, on perceiving suddenly 
in the midst of them a white petticoat, a woman’s 
bonnet, a pretty charming girl, who, notwithstand- 
ing their cries, pursued her course. 

A squadron of cuirassiers came up to support 
one of the lines. The captain nearly overthrew 
Teresa, but seizing her in time by her arm, raised 
her from the ground, and swearing, sacreing, 
without inquiring how a young girl should come 
on the field of battle, he gave hor in charge of 
two soldiers, to take her to the quarters of the 
wonlen. 

She was obliged to mount behind one of the 
cuirassiers, and thus she was taken towards the 
place where the ladies of the suite of the empress 
Josephine, accompanied by some aides-de-camp 
and gentlemen, deputics from the towns of Italy, 
were standing on the hill, 

Arrived there at length, within reach of her 
object, Teresa could no longer fail in her enter- 
prise. She had surmounted too many difficulties 
to allow herself to be conquered by the last; so 
when on her demand to speak to the emperor, 
they told her that he was on the plain at the 
head of the troops, “ Well! 1 wish then to see 
the empress!” said she with firmness. But the 
one was scarcely more cary than the other. To 
get rid of her importunity they tried to intimi- 
date her; they could not do it. They told her 
that she must wait the end of the evolutions ; 
she refused to do so, and tried to make her wa 
to the throne ; they held her back, she stragetel, 
raised her voice with vehcmence, until at length 
the attention of Josephine hersclf was attracted 
towards her. 


—- oo 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue orders of Josephine were not transmitted 
till, in the midst of the half-opened crowd, the 
young girl appeared in supplication, held back, 
and still resisting. 

At a gracious sign from the empress, which 
all comprehended, they disappeared from before 
the captive, who darting forward, freed, yet dis- 
ordered by the struggle she had just maintained, 
arrived panting on the steps of the throne ; bent 
down, and drawing hurriedly from her bosom 
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claimed :— 

“Madame! Madame! A poor prisoner !”’ 

Josephine did not at first comprehend what the 
handkerchief thus presented to her meant. . 

“Is it a petition that you would give me?” 
said she. 

“Here it is, Madame, here it is! It is the 
petition of a poor prisoner !” 

And the tears ran down the cheeks of the 
pleader, while a celestial smile of hope animated 
her countenance. The empress answered her by 
another smile, held out her hand to her, made 
her rise, and bending towards her with an air 
of kindness— 

“ Come, come, my child, recover yourself. Does 
this poor prisoner interest you so much, then?” 

The young girl blushed, and cast down her 
eyos. 

“T have never spoken to him,’’ replied sho, 
“but he is so unhappy! Read, read, Madame !’’ 

Josephine opened the handkerchief, sad at 
thinking how many miseries and privations this 
linen bore witness of, imprinted with difficulty 
witha factitious ink ; then stopping at the first 
word,— 

‘But it is to the empcror that he addresses 
himaclf !” 

“ What matter! Are you not his wife t Read, 
read, Madame ; read for pity’s sake! It is of 
such consequence |” 

It was during the height of the combat ; the 
Hungarian column, though attacked with grapo 
by the artillery of Marmont, had persevered in 
its formidable movement. Zach and Dersaix 
were at length opposed to each other, and on 
their encounter would depend the safety or ruin 
of the army. The cannon thundered in overy 
direction ; the field of battle was in confusion, 
the cries of the soldiers, mixing with the trumpets 
of war, scemed to agitate the air like a tempest ; 
when the empress read as follows : 


“ Sire,—Two paving-stones less in the court of 
my prison will not shake the foundations of your 
empire, and such is the only favour Iam going 
to ask of your Majesty. It is not for myself | 
implore the effects of your protection. But in 
this walled desert where I expiate my offenecs 
towards you, a single being has brought some 
alleviation to my sorrows, a single being has 
thrown somo charm over my life. Itis a plant, 
kire ; it is a flower, unexpectedly come up between 
the paving-stones of the court where ] am sqme- 
times allowed to breathe the air and see the sky. 
Ah! be not in haste to accuse me of folly aud 
madness! This flower was to me the source of 
soothing and consoling studies! While fixed on 
it, my eyes have opened to truth; to it I owe 
reason, repose, perhaps life! I love it as you 
love glory ! 

‘Well, at this moment my poor plant is dyin 
for want of space and earth ; it is dying, andl 
cannot relieve it, and the commandant of Fénes- 
trella sends my complaint to the governor of 
Turin ; and when they will have decided my plant 
will be dead ; and this is why, sire, I address 
myself to you, to you who with a word can do all, 
even save my flower! Let them take up the 
stones that press on me as well as on it, save it 
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from destruction, save me from despair! Com- 


mand it, it is the life of my flower that I implore 
of you, that I entreat with earnestness, with sup- 
plication, my knee on the earth, and I swear to 
you, that deep in my heart this benefit shall be 
placed to your account. 

« Why should it dic? It has, I confess, dead- 
ened the blow your powerful hand would have 
dealt to me, but it has broken my pride also, and 
it is this that now throws me a suppliant at your 
feet. From the height of your twofold throne, 
deign to cast your eyes upon us! Can you com- 

rehend what links may connect a man to a plant, 
in that solitude which leaves to a prisoner only a 
vegetative existence ? No, you cannot know it, 
sire, and may your star keep you from ever know- 
ing what captivity can do to the proudest, firmest 
mind, I donot complain of mine, 1 support it 
with resignation, prolong it, let it last as long as 
my life, but mercy for my plant ! 

« Remomber, sire, that this favour I implore of 
your majesty must be immediate, must even be 
to-day! You may let the sword of the law long 
hang suspended over the head of the criminal, 
and remove it at length, and pardon him ; but 
nature follows other laws than that of the justice 
of man ; two more days, and perhaps the em- 
peror Napoleon may be able to do nothing for the 
captive of Fénostrella. CuaRneyY.” 


A tremendous explosion of artillery suddenly 
took place ; a thick smoke, divided in every direc- 
tion by a hundred thousand flashes from the 
musketry, covered the field of battle with a vast 
canopy at once bright and sombre ; then the fires 
were extinguished, and it seemed as if a hand 
extended from on high suddenly removed this 
canopy which hid the combatants. There was 
then a magnificent spectacle for the sun to contem- 
ree That brilliant charge in which Dessaix 
1nd lost his life, had just been made. Zach and 
his Hungarians pressed in front by Boudet, taken 
on the left by tho cavalry of Kellermann, were 
broken and in disorder, and the intrepid consul, 
immediately re-establishing his new line of battle, 
from Castle-Ceriolo to St. Julien, resumed theo 
offensive, overthrew the Imperialists at overy 
point, and obliged Mclas to sound the retreat. 

This sudden change of position, these great 
movements of the army, this flux and reflux of 
men, obedient to the voice of a chief alone motion- 
leas in the midst of this apparent disorder, had 
something in it to seize on the coldest imagination ; 
applause and vivas rose from the midst of the 
groups of spectators stationed around the thronc, 
and these sounds, contrasting with the othors that 
surrounded her, at length roused the empress from 
the deep reverie into which she had been plunged. 
For, of these last and brilliant manouvres, of 
those imposing scones that passed before her, the 
future queen of Italy had seen nothing ; attentive, 
and absorbed, her eyes were fixed on the singular 

etition, which she still held in her hand, but which, 

pista wis had ceased to read. 
€ moved to enco e the young girl, who, 
standing before her, as On her aie also lost in 
thought. 

Joyful, and charmed with that look so full of 
sweet promises, Teresa, certain of success, kissed 
a thousand times, with gratitude and emotion, that 
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hand, at once so frail and yet so powerful, where 
shone the nuptial ring of Napoleon. She returned 
to the quarter of the women, and the plain being 
now clear, she immediately sought a church, or 
chapel, where she might shed her tears in silence, 


and perform her act of thanksgiving at the feet of 
the Virgin, that other protectress of those who 
suffer. 


—-- 


CHAPTER IV. 


Jupce if the empress qucen would not be im- 
pressed with a deep sentiment of pity on reading 
this supplication.© Would not each word awaken 
all her pity! Josephine also was a flower wor- 
shipper ; it was her favourite science, her passion, 
and more than once did she forget the pomps and 
fatigues of power while watching a half-opened 
bud, or studying the structure of a blossom, in her 
beautiful conservatories at Malmaison. 

There often had she felt more happy in contem- 
plating the purple of her cactuses than the purple 
of her imperial mantle, and the perfumes of her 
magnolias had more deliciously intoxicated her 
senses than the poisonous flatteries of her courtiers. 
There she loved to reign, there she united under 
one sceptre, a thousand vegetable tribes, brought 
from all quarters of the world. She knew them, 
classed them, enrolled them in orders and races ; 
and when one of her subjects newly arrived, dis- 
played itself for the first time, she knew well by 
examination how to interrogate it on its age and 
habits, and learn from it its name and family, and 
thon it went amongst the crowd of its brethren to 
take its natural place: for each tribe had its flag, 
each family its standard. 

According to the example of Napoleon, she 
respected the laws and customs of the conquered 
people. The plants of every country there found 
their primitive soil and native climate. It was a 
world in miniature. There, in a circumscribed 
spot, were to be scen savannahs and rocks, the 
earth of virgin forests, and the sand of the deserts, 
beds of marl and clay, lakes, cascades, and inun- 
dated marshes ; there you passed from tropical 
heats to the refreshing atmosphere of the most 
temperate zones ; there all those different races 
grew and developed themselves side by side, sepa- 
rated only by a slight wall of verdure, or by 
frontiers of glass. 

When Josephine looked on them, sweet dreams 
arose at the sight of certain flowers. The Hor- 
tensia had but recently borrowed the name of her 
daughter. Thoughts of glory also visited her ; for 
after the triumphs of Buonaparte she had claimed 
her share of the booty, and the remembrances of 
Italy and Egypt seemed to increase and spread 
under her eyes! The Soldanella of the Alps, the 
Violet of Parma, the Adonis of Castiglione, the 
Pink of Lodi, the Willow and Plantain of the East, 
the Cross of Malta ( Lychnis Chalcedonica), the Lily 
of the Nile, the Hybiscus of Syria, the Rose of 
Damietta : these were her conquests ! And of these 
at least some still remain to France. 

In the midst of all her riches she still preserved 
her cherished flower, her flower by adoption, her 
beautiful Jasmine of Martinique ; theseed of which, 
apie sown, and cultivated by her, recalled 
er country, her infancy, the ornaments of her 
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youth, the paternal roof, and her first interchange 
of affections with her first husband. 
|; Oh! how well she could understand the terrors 
| of the unfortunate for his plant! How he must 
f love it, for he has but one! And how did she feel 
- for the fate of the poor prisoner! The widow of 
| Beauharnois had not always dwelt in a consular or 
' imperial palace. She had not forgotten her days 
of captivity. Then Josephine had known that 
same Charney: so calm, so proud, so careless in the 
midst of the pleasures of the world ; so sarcastic on 
. the sweetest human affections ! What change had 
been wrought in him? What had brought down 
. that haughty spirit? Thou didst refuse to bend 
even before God, and now thou &rt on thy knees 
asking mercy for thy plant! Oh! she shall be 
preserved to thee. 

To Josephine, the last evolutions of the troops, 
all this vain semblance of battle, only caused im- 

patience and vexation, for she feared to see the 
' loss of one of those moments, so necessary perhaps 
. to the existence of the captive’s flower. So that 
when Napoleon, surrounded by his generals, came 
to rejoin her, expecting doubtless her congratula- 
tions, and still flushed with that warlike toil which 
pleased him so much, her first words were— 

«“ Sire, an order for the commandant of Fénes- 
trella! An express immediately !” While her 
eye was animated, her voice raised, as if a new 
_ victory were in question, and that it was her turn 
_ to display all the activity of command ; and she 
_ showed the handkerchief, holding it extended with 
both her hands, that he might read it imme- 
diately. 

Napoleon, after having looked at it from top to 
bottom, With an astonished and discontented air, 
turncd his back and passed on. It might have 
been supposed he finished his review with it, and 
came simply to inspect it the last. 

From habit he then went to examine the field 
| of battle, which no blood had reddened, and where 
' nothing was overthrown but the future harvest. 
| The corn and rice were crushed and broken ; in 
some parts the furrowed carth, torn by heavy 
_ wheels, showed the mancosuvres of the artillery ; 
- here and there were seen, strewed about, gloves of 
dragoons, plumes, and epaulettes ; then some lamed 
foot soldiers, some disabled horses who were being 
led away. This was all. 

In the mean time the affair had nearly become 
serious at one moment. The soldiers, occupying 
' the village of Marengo, in charactor of Austrians, 
: unwilling to play the part of the vanquished, pro- 
longed their resistance beyond the time indicated 
by the programme. Hence resulted a great irrita- 
tion between them and their adversaries. The 
two regiments bore different arms, and had had 
disputes in garrison. They insulted and provoked 
each other on both sides, and bayonets were 
crossed. 

A terrible collision was on the point of taking 
place, and all the efforts of the generals were 
necessary to prevent the mock fight from becoming 
real. At length, but not without difficulty, they 
consented to be reconciled by exchanging cantcens : 
but the canteens were empty, to fill them they 
forcibly entered the cellars in the village > excesses 
took place, but to the ery of “ Vive l’empereur!” 
and it was all set down to the account of enthu- 
siasm. 
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république!” They put all this down to the 
account of drunkenness. 

The troops resumed their lines, Napoleon distri- 
buted crosses of honour amongst the old soldiers, 
who, five years before, had bean on the samo 
place. In their turn, the principal magistrates of 
the Cisalpine Republic were decorated by him. 
Then, with Josephine, he laid the first stone of a 
monument, destined to perpetuate the memory of 
the battle of Marengo. After which the emperor, 
the empress, the ambassadors, the magistrates, the 
people, and the army, all resumed the rvad to 
Alessandria. 

And the fate of Picciola was not yet decided ! 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tnat evening Napoleon and Josephine were in 
one of the apartments prepared for them in tho 
Hotel-de-Ville of Alessandria, after the public 
dinner that had just taken place ; the one dictating 
letters to his secretary while walking up and down 
ut a quick pace, and rubbing his hands with an air 
of satisfaction ; the other before a large mirror, 
admiring with natural coquetry the elegance of her 
costume, and the richness of the ornaments in 
which she was attired. 

When the secretary was gone, Napoleon sat 
down, put both his elbows on a long table covered 
with crimson velvet fringed with gold, leant his 
head upon his hands, and seemed to reflect ; but 
his reflections were far from being on any painful 
subject, for his countenance was characterised by 
pleasing meditation. 

Josephine, in the mean time, became tired of the 
silence which followed. She had already managed 
badly once that day on the subject of the petition 
from Fénestrella, and perceiving that her protec- 
tion had been unskilfully, because too hastily, 
extended, she had determined to watch a more 
favourable o erie 6 

She thought the right moment was now arrived. 
She went and sat down on the other side of the 
table opposite to him, leant on her elbows also 
and like him affected an air of abstraction, an 
soon both looked at one another, and smiled. 

“ Of what are you thinking ?’’ said Josephine, 
with a caressing voice and Jovk. 

“ T am thinking,”’ said he, “ how well a diadem 
becomes you; and that it would have been a pity if 
I had neglected to place one in your casket,’ 

Josephine’s smile gradually vanished, that of 
Napoleon became more marked : for he loved to 
combat the painful apprehensions of which she 
could not divest herself when thinking of the 
degree of elevation to which they had recently 
arrived. It was not for herself, noble woman, that 
she trembled ! 

* Do you not like better to see me emperor 
than general 1” pursued he. 

“ Certainly, emperor: you have the right of 
granting favours, and I have one to ask you.’’ 

This time it was from the countenance of the 
husband that the smile was effaced to pass to that 
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ers, the Austrians decided on beating a retreats 
reeling away, and the French conquerors made 
their entrance into Marengo dancing the farandola, 
singing the Marseillaise, and mixing at times with 
their watch-words their ancient cry of “ Vive la 
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of the wife. He frowned and prepared to be firm, 


fearing lest the influence that Josephine exercised 
over his heart might lead him into any vexatious 
weakness. 

“ Again! Josephine, you promised me not to 
seek any more to interrupt the course of justice ! 
Do you think that the right of granting favours is 
only bestowed on us to gratify the caprices of our 
hearts?) No! we should only use it to soften the 
too rigorous application of the law, or to repair the 
errors of tribunals! To be always stretching out 
the hand to our enemies, is to try to increase their 
number and insolence |” 

“ Sire,’’ replied Josephine, restraining a burst of 
laughter ready to escape, “ you will however grant 
me this favour that I implore of your majesty ?” 

“JT doubt it !” 

“ And I do not doubtit. First and above all, I 
ask you to dismiss two oppressors! Yes, sire, let 
them leave their places! let them be driven from 
them, torn from sien. if necessary !” 

Speaking thus, she pressed her handkerchief to 
her mouth; for on secing the astonished counte- 
nance of Napoleon, she was no longer mistress of 
herself. 

“ What ! is it you whoexcite me to punish ; you, 
Josephine! And to what does it refer then ?” 
at fo two-paving stones, sire, that arc in the way 
in a court.’’ 

And a burst of laughter, hitherto restrained with 
difficulty, at last escaped. He rose quickly, and 
putting his arms behind him, looking at her with 
an air of doubt and surprise, exclaimed, 

“ How ! what does all this mean? Two paving- 
stones! Are you jesting?’’ 

“No,” said she, rising in her turn, and leaning 
her two crossed hands on his shoulder with her 
gracoful creole ease, 

“Qn these two stones depend a precious exist- 
ence. Listen to me attentively, sire, for it needs 
all your kindness to comprehend me.”’ 

She then told him the subject of the petition, 
and all that she had learnt from the young girl, 
respecting the prisoner, whom however she did 
not name, and what had been the devotion of the 
poor child; then, in speaking of the prisoner, of 
is flower, of the love that he bore it, the words 
flowed from her lips, sweet, tender, caressing, full 
of charm, and of that eloquence which comes so 
naturally from the heart. 

And while listening to her the emperor smiled, 
and while smiling he admired his wife. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Cuarney reckoned the hours, minutes, ani 
seconds. It seemed to him that the smallest di- 
visions of time were heaped on one another, to 
weigh upon his flower and to break it. Two days 
had passed, the messenger brought no news; and 
the old man himself, uneasy and tormented in his 
turn, not knowing what to augur of this silence 
and delay, suggested obstacles, answered for the 
zeal, the devotion of the person charged with the 
message (without ever mentioning his daughter), 
and endeavoured still to keep alive in the bosom 
of his companion that hope which was extin- 
guished in his own. 

“ Teresa, my child! what then has happened 
to thee !” repeated he despairingly. 
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The third day passed on, and his daughter did 
not return. 

During the whole of the fourth, Girhardi did 
not appear at the little window of the court. 
Charney could not see him ; but if he had listened 
attentively, he might have heard perhaps the 
prayers, mixed with sobs, which the poor father 
was addressing to Heaven, while bowing beneath 
the terrible blow that had just fallen on him. 

It might be said that a veil of mourning had 
fallen suddenly over this place of misery, where 
formerly, notwithstanding the absence of liberty, 
rays of joy and happiness appeared at intervals. 

The plant advanced further and further on the 
road to destrucuon, and Charney in despair at- 
tended on the last agonics of Picciola. He had a 
double cause for grief ; he feared losing the object 
of his labours, the charm of his life, and havin 
vainly humbled himself. What! should his head 
be bowed in vain! That he should have asked 
a favour, prostrated himself to the earth, and 
that he should have been repulsed. Aa if all 
conspired against him, Ludovico, formerly so 
frank, so communicative, now even avoided ad- 
dressing a word to him. Silent and morose, he 
came in, he went up, he passed out, smoking his 
pipe, almost without looking at him, and seemed 
to enjoy his misfortune. It was, that from the 
first, Ludovico, on hearing the refusal of the com- 
mandant, foresaw the instant when he should have 
to choose between his inclination and duty. He 
knew that duty must be first, and he made himself 
morose and disagreeable, to give himself courage. 
Now severity, would certainly be redoubled, and 
beforehand his ill-humour redoubled. 

it is thus those whom edueation has net softencd 
usually act. They repress the gencrous impulse 
of their souls, when it is necessary to perform 
painful duties, rather than seek to hide their 
harshness under a veil of kindness. It was not 
by words that Ludovico had ever shown his good- 
ness of heart: it was by acts ! Acts were now for- 
bidden, and he was silent ; and the secret pity 
which he felt for the man towards whom he was 
obliged to perform the part of subaltern tyrant, 
exhaled in fits of anger towards that man himself. 
He endeavoured to appear insensible, while becom- 
ing the agent of a pitiless command. If he should 
draw hatred on himself by so doing, well; 60 much 
the better ; he should find his duty easier. There 
must be war between the victim and the execu- 
tioner, between the captive and the jailor. 

When the prisoner’s dinner-hour came, Ludo- 
vico saw Charney standing before his plant, in 
deep painful contemplation. He took care not to 
present himself gaily as formerly, by saluting his 
god-daughter by the caressing titles of Giovanetta, 
Fanciulletta, or by informing Monsieur and Ma- 
dame of the news; he crossed the court with a 
rapid step, affecting to suppose Charney in his 
room, and to carry his provisions to him with all 
haste. But ona movement that he made, their 
eyes met, and Ludovico stopped in surprise, on 
seeing the change that a few days had worked on 
the countenance of the prisoner. Impatience and 
expectation had furrowed his brow with large 
wrinkles, his lips and complexion were sallow, his 
thin checks impressed on him a character of de- 
jection, which was still more shown by the dis- 
order of his beard and hair.  Involuntarily, 
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grand resolutions, he turned.his eye from the 


man to the plant, winked ironically, shrugged 
his shoulders with an expression of ridicule, whis- 
-tled an air, and prepared to continue his way, 
when, with a sad but expressive voice— 


“ What have I dune to you, then, Ludovico!” 


“said Charney. 


“To me !—to me !—Nothing,”’ replied the 


_jailor, distressed by that tone of reproach, and 
_ more touched than he liked to show. 


“Well!” replied the count, advancing towards 


him, and seizing his hand warmly, “let us save 


it; there is yet time, and I havegfound a means. 
Yes !—the commandant cannot be alarmed at it. 
He may even remain ignorant of it. Procure 


me some earth and a box—we will take up the 


stones, but only for an instant. Who will know ? 
we will transplant—’’ 

“Tush ! tush! tush !’? said Ludovico, abruptly 
drawing away his hand ; “let the gilliflower go to 
destruction! 1t has done enough harm to all. To 
begin with yourself, who are going to fall ill again. 
Make ptisan of it for yourself; it is good for nothing 
else now !” 

Charney darted at him a glance of contempt 
and indignation. 

“If it only referred to yourself, also,” pursued 


Ludovico, “it would be your affair: very well! | 


But that poor man, you will have deprived him of 
his daughter. He will see her ne more ; and you 
are the cause of it.’’ 
“His daughter! How !” cried the count, in alarm. 
“ Yes, it is “how !'"’ continued the other, lay- 


ing his basket of provisions on the ground, folding 


his arms, and taking the attitude of a man who 


is preparing to scold well. 


throw the dart, and are astonished at the wound, 


What wantonness ! 


But you niust have a messenger to carry 


— your letter, since you could hot carry it yourself, 
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This messenger was the young trl.” 

“What! that young girl-—was it she !— ”’ 

“ Are you astonished ¢ Did you think that your 
correspondence with the emperor was to go by 
telegraph |) They employ that for other things. 
However, the commandant has « iscovered all— 
I know not how. By the guide, doubtless, for the 
girl could not go alone through those roads. Now 
the citadel is shut to her. She and her father wy 
live separate. And whose fault ig it? °’ 

Charney covered his face with bis hands, 

“ Unhappy old man!” said he ; “his only con- 
solation. And does he know it ?”’ 

“He has known all since yesterday evening. 
Judge if he ean love you. But your dinner is 
growing cold.”’ 

And Ludovico took up the basket, and carried 
it immediately into the prisoner's room. 

The count fell overwhelmed on his bench. He 
thought for an instant of finishing Picciola at a 
blow, and crushing her himself. But his courage 
failed. Then a ray of hope shone dimly before 
him. That pvor girl, who devoted herself so 
generously to his cause, and who had been made 
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-Ludovieo remained motionless during this ex- 
‘amination; then suddenly recalling, doubtless, his 


You wished to write to the | 
‘emperor; you have written: very well, 
against the order of the commandant ; he will | 
_ punish you, as he will hear of it. 
just. 


It is | 


Nothing more | 
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so bitterly to expiate her zeal in assisting the 
unhappy,—she had returned. Perhaps she had 
been able to approach the emperor. Ves, it was 
so! She had certainly succecded, and this had 
irritated the commandant against her. If he had 
in his hands the order for the deliverance of Pic- 
civla, why does he delay it?! But he must obey 
it, if the emperor willed it. “Ob! blessed be 
thou, noble girl! unhappy child, separated from 
thy parent,—on my account. Oh! the half of 
my life would | give for thee—for thy happiness ! 
I would give it only to have the door of this 
prison again opened to thee !”’ 


a 


CHAPTER VII. 


Har an hour had scarcely elapsed when two 
civil officers, wearing the national scarf, aceom- 
panied by the commandant of Fenestrella, pre- 
sented themselves to Charney, and invited him to 
accompany them to his room. When they were 
there, the commandant began the conversation. 

He was a very corpulent man, with a high bald 
forehead, and thick, grey moustache. A sear from 
his left eyebrow to the upper lip divided his face 
in two. A long blue coat, with large flaps, but- 
toned up to the neck ; boots over his pantaloons, 
a remnant of powder in his matted hair, ear-rings 
in his ears, and spurs on his boots—doubtless as 
amark of distinetion ; for, from rheumatte redsons, 
- as well as from the duties of his offiee, he was in 
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| fact the first prisoner in the gitadel :--sueh was 


the exterior of this personage, who, in place of a 
‘weapon, carried only a cane. Commissioned to 
watch over political offenders, belonging in general 


_ to distinguished families, he piqued himsclf on his 
“People whip the 
horses, and don’t wish the carriage to go on; they | 


good manners, notwithstanding frequent attacks 
of passion ; and on fine language, in spite of cer- 
tain awkward cxpressions. He held himself very 
ereet, had a strong emphatic voice, made many 
Hourishes when saluting, and rubbed his forehead 
when speaking. Thus formed, Captain Morand, 
commandant of Fénestrella, might yet pass for 
what is called a fine military man. 

From the tone of courtesy he at first assumed, 
and the official appearance of his two companions, 


grace for Pieciola. 

The commandant begged him to attest if he 
had ever ill-used him in the exercise of bis au- 
thority, from want of care, or by the abuse of power, 

This preamble was a good sign. Charney attested 
all that he wished. 


anee was given you: if you did not choose to sub- 
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mit to the order of the physicians, the fault was — 


neither with them nor me. 
very would be hastened by open air and exercise, 


“ You know, sir, when you were ill, every assist- 
t 
i 


and go in your court-yard,”’ 

Charney bowed as if to thank him ; but impa- 
ticnee compressed his lips. 

“ Nevertheless, sir,’’ pursued the commandant, 
in the tone of a man whose delicacy has been 
wounded, whose attentions have been forgotten, 
* you have infringed the regulations of the house, 
of which you could not, however, be ignorant. 
You have run the risk of compromising me, with 
| respect to my responsibility to the governor of 
bv 


~» 


I thought your reco- 


and alinost entire liberty was granted you to come | 
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face to face with annihilation. “ No! rather die, 
than return to that cold night from whence it drew 
me !”’ 

At that moment Charney saw something like a 
shadow appear at the little grated window. It was 
the old man. 

“Ah!” said he to himself, “I have robbed him 
of his only blessing ; I have deprived him of his 
daughter! He is surely come to sig my dis- 
tress, to curse me doubtless. Has he not a 
right to do so, and what is my misery by the side 
of his despair ¢” 

When he looked towards that side, he perceived 
him grasping the bars with his weak hands, 

trembling with emotion. Charney dared not raise 
his eye to ask pardon from the heart of this man, 
whose esteem alone he wished to preserve ; he 
feared to sce on that noble countenance the 
merited expression of reproach or disdain ; and 
when their eyes met, at the tender compassionate 
look that the poor father turned towards him, 
forgetful of his own sorrows that he might par- 
take those of his unfortunate companion, he felt 
penetrated to his inmost heart, and two tears, 
the only ones he had ever shed, started to his 
eyes, 

These tears were swect to him, but the linger- 
ing remains of his pride made him dry them 
quickly, He feared being suspected of unmaunly 
weakness by those men who stood by. 

Of all the witnesses of this scene, the two 
officers alone, both indifferent spectators, seemed 
to comprehend nothing of the drama in which 
they were playing a part. They examined by 
turns the prisoner, the old man, the command. 
ant, the jailor, astonished at the strong aud 
various emotions imprinted on all their couniw- 
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nances, and asked each other in alow voice, if 


some important secret must not exist under that 
plant, so well defended 2 
At length the fatal work was finished. Excited 
by the eaptain, Ludovico had endeavoured to 
remove the supports of the rustic bench; but 
| they were too firm. 
| A hammer! take a hammer !” 
- captain, 
Ludovico took one ; it fell out of bis hands. 
“ Diable ! make an end of it!” repeated the 
| other. 
| At the first blow the bench cracked ; at the 
third, it was down. Then Ludovico stooped over 
the plant, all that remained standing in the midst 
of the wreck. The count was pale and wan ; 
the moisture trickled down his forehead. 

“Sir! sir ! why kill it! It is going to die!” 
| exclaimed he at length, once more descending to 
| the character of a suppliant. 
| 
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The captain looked at him, smiled ironically, 
and in his turn made no answer. 

“Well !’’ resumed Charney passionately, “ 1 
will break it down! I will tear it up myself !”’ 

“1 forbid you to do it,’’ said the captain, with 
his harsh voice, extending his cane before Char- 
uey, as if to place a barricr between the pri- 
soner and his companion. Then, at his impe- 
rative sign, Ludovico seized Picciola in both his 
hands to rvot it from the soil. 

Charney, overwhelmed by despair, once more 
fixed his eyes upon her. 

At the bottom of the stalk, towards the lower 
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branches, where the sap had still been able to ° 


i 
; 
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rise, a little flower had just half opened, bright 


and coloured. The others already hung down on 
their broken stalks. This alone still had life. 
This alone was not bruised, squeezed, and crushed 
in the large, rough hands of the jailor. Its 
corolla, almost hidden amongst some leaves, from 
the midst of which it appeared with its bright 
tints, was opening, and turned towards Charney. 
He fancied he smelt its perfume, and, his eyes 
wet with tears, he saw it dazzle, increase, dis- 
appear, and again show itself. 

The man and the plant were exchanging a last 
look of adieu. 

If, at that thoment, when so many passions 
and interests were agitated around a weak ve- 
getable, strangers had suddenly made their 
appearance in that prison-court, over which a deep 
and sombre huc was cast by heaven, the only 
witness of the scene, would they not, on behold- 
ing the aspect of those officers of justice, with 
their tricoloured scarfs, and that military chief, 
dictating his pitiless orders, think they were pre- 
sent at some secret and bloody execution, where 
Ludovico played the part of executioner, and 
Charney that of the criminal, to whom the sen- 
tence had just been read? Yes, is it not so? 
Well! these men, they will come! they come! 
they are here ! 

The one was an aide-de-camp of general Menou ; 
the other, a page of the empress. The dust that 
covered them told sufficiently that they had made 
good haste to arrive. 

It was in time. 

At the noise that announced their entrance, 
Ludovico let go Picciola, raised his head, and he 
and Charney looked at cach other + both were 
pale. 

The aide-de-camp gave to the captain an order 
from the governor of Turin; the captain con- 
sidered it, appeared scized with a feeling of hesita- 
tion, made two turns inthe yard shaking his cane, 
compared the message he had just received with 
that which came the evening before ; then at last, 
after having several times raised and lowered his 
eyebrows, to show his great astonishment, affect- 
ing a half-courtcous air, he drew near Charney, 
and graciously laid in his hands the letter of the 
general, 

The prisoner, trembling with emotion, read 
aloud the following lines :— 

“His majesty the emperor and king has just 
transmitted me an order, M.le Commandant, to let 
you know that he at length consents to the de- 
Mand of M. de Charney, relative to the plant 
that grows amongst the paving-stones of his 
prison. Those which injure it shall be taken up. 
I charge you to see to the execution of the pre- 
sent order, and to communicate on this subject 
with M. de Charney.” 

“ Long live the emperor !” cried Ludovico. 

‘“‘ Long live the emperor !’’ murmured another 
voice, that seemed to come from the wall. 

During the reading, the captain leant his hip on 
his cane, to give himself support ; the two men in 
scarfs, still unable to find the key to all this, were 
amazed, and sought from each other by what 
means they should connect these events with the 
supposed conspiracy ; the aide-de-camp and the 
page inquired why they were obliged to come 50 
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; all his courtesy towards the proténg of her majesty confusion of his ideas, he scemed to discover in 
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quickly. At length the latter, addressing himself 
to Charney, said, . the situation of the prisoner. 
“ There is a postscript from the empress.” And | Signed, © Joseruisy.” 
Charney read at the end : , Long live the empress !?? cried Ludovico, 
«I recommend M. de Charney to the kind at- Charney kissed the signature, and kept the | 
tentions of captain Morand. 1 shall be particu. | message some moments before his eyes. 
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CHAPTER I. on his awaking from that painful dream which 
Tue commandant of Fenestrella had resumed | Predicted the death of his plant. Then, in the 


her all the features of the Pieciola of his dreams ; 
and it was thus he thought he saw her now. 
One day as the prisoner was dwelling on these 


the empress and queen. Not only Charney was 
not sent to occupy the cell of the bastion, but: he 
was allowed to reconstruct his defences and shel- -_ ; 
ters, of which the languishing, half-transplanted | SWeet Visions, something moved behind the dim, 
Pieciola more than ever required the succour, | (Usty casement 5 the little window was opened ; 
The fury of Captain Morand towards the man | ®, Woman appeared at the grating, She had a 
and the plant was so entirely allayed, that every dirty brown skin, an enormous goitre, and cun- 
morning he desired Ludovico to inquire from him | M28 avaricious eyes, Tt was Ludovico’ wife, 
if the prigoner wished for anything, and how Pie- From this time Charney saw nothing more there. 
civla: was. 
Taking advantage of his good disposition, Char- 
ney obtained from his liberality pens, ink, and | CIIAPTER Tj 
7 : ae: a : : dts ‘4 i. 
paper, that he might again reeord from recollee- 
tion his studies and observations on vegetable | Freep from its confinement, surrounded by 
physiology ; for as the letter of the governor of | good earth, with a wide space around it, Pieeioly 
Turin did not annul the right of inquest and recovered from: its disasters, again flourished, and 
seizure, the two judicial officers lad carried away trinmphed over all its misfortunes. 1t had lost 
his linen archives, and, after a deep examination, its flowers, however, except the little one which 
declaring they could not, with all their efforts, find lad opened so lately at the foot of the stalk. 
the key to this correspondence, they had sent it all - In the ample space, in the seed which was swell- 
to Paris to the minister of police, tobe commented ing and ripening in the ealyx, Charney foresaw 
upon, examined, and deciphered by the most skilful | new and sublime discoveries, and even thought 
and most expert among them. of the Dies Seminalis, of the feast of seed-time ! | 


e 


Charney also suffered from another privation, © For now there is no want of earth, it is more than | 


the more important because it could not be so suffieient for Pieceiola ; perhaps she may beeome 
easily supplied. The commandant, as a punish- 9 a mother, and see her daughters grow under her 
ment to Gerhardt for the reproaches addressed to shade! 

him by General Menou on his want of watehful- While waiting this great day, he had an anxiowws 
ness, had banished him to another part of the | wish to know the real name of bis companion with 
fortress, Where he could not communicate with whom he had passed such delightful moments, 
any one, This separation, which placed the old “What! shall T never, then, be able to give 
man in complete solitude, fell on the heart of | Pieciola, the poor foundling, that uame which 
Charney with the weight of remorse, and pre- science and custom have bcstowed on her before- 
vented the captaiu’s favours from having their hand, and which she bears in company with her 
full effect. sisters of the plains or mountains ! 7’ 

He passed great part of the day with his eves 9 The commandant bad paid hima visit; Charney 
fixed on the grating and the little closcd window. — mentioned to him his wish to possess a work on 
He imagined he still saw the good old man at the | botany. Without refusing his request, as he did 
moment when, with difficulty, passing his arm . not wish to ineur any responsibility, he first applied 
through the lower bars, he had vainly tried to let ; for authority from the governor-general at Pic- 
him touch a friendly hand ; he saw his suppH- | mont; and Menou not only hastened to give it to 
cation to the emperor graze up the wall, and | him freely, but also sent him, from the library at 
mount to that grating, to go from him to Gerhardi, | ‘Turin, an enormous collection of volumes to assist 
from Gerhardi to Teresa, from Teresa to the em- | the prisoner in his researches,— Hoping,” he 
press ; and behind those bars shone and smiled ; wrote, “ that her majesty the empreas and queen, 
again that look of pity and of pardon, which had | well versed herself in this Lranch of knowledge, as 
come so recently to sustain him in the midst of his © in many others, would not be sorry lo know the — 
agony, and he heard the ery of joy coming from name of that flower, in which she was so greatly - 
that crushed heart when the pardon for Picciola | interested.”’ | 

| 
t 
\ 


had arrived! That pardon, it is to him, it is to At the sight of this mass of science, which was | 
them, that he owes it; and for that mad attempt | brought to him by Ludovico, who bent under its 
that could only profit Charney, they alone have | weight, Charney smiled, 
been punished—punished cruelly! Poor father ! ‘Is such great artillery necessary,’’ said he, 
Poor, poor girl ! “ to force a flower to tell me its name ?” 

She also often appeared to him at the same | It was, however, with a sentiment of pleasure | 
place where he had seen her appear for a moment, | that he laid his hand onee more upon books, — 
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He turned them over with that thrill of delight 
which he had formerly felt, when knowledge was to 
him a mysterious and desirable thing. How long 
it was since his eyes had wandered over printed 
characters! Already he was forming projects for 
swect, holy studies! 

“If ever I leave this place,’ said he, “I shall 
be a botanist! There I shall find none of those 
scholastic, pedantic controversies, which mislead 
rather than enlighten. Nature must show herself 
the sume to all her disciples ; always true though 
changing, always beautiful though unadorned !” 

And he made himself acquainted with these 
newly-arrived books, their names and titles also. 
There were the Species Plantarum of Linnzwus, 
the Jnustitutiones Rei Herbaria of Tournefort, the 
Theatrum Botanicum of Bauhin ; then, the Phy- 
tographia, the Dendrologia, the Agrostographia, 
of Plukenct, Aldrovando, and Scheuchzer ; and 
others in French or Italian. 

Though a little alarmed at this array, 50 entirely 
scientific, Charney was not discouraged ; and, as 
a preparation for more serious researches, he first 
opened the thinnest volume, that he might seck at 
random in the tables for the most pleasing names 
a plant could bear. 

He wished he could make his choice in that 
floral calendar, amongst Aleca, Alisma, Andryala, 
Bromelia, Celosia, Coronilla, Euphrasia, Helvella, 
Passiflora, Primula, Santolina, or any other name, 
pleasing to the lip, harmonious to the car! 

The fear suddenly seized him that his plant 
might bear, with a ridiculous and unpleasing name, 
a masculine or neuter termination, which would 
be entirely at variance with all his ideas respecting 
his friend and companion. ; 

What would become of the young girl of his 
dreams, if he must apply to her a designation 
such as Rumew obtusifolius, or Saytrinm Hyos- 
cyamus, ov Gossypium, or Cynoglossum, or 
Cucubalus, or Cenchrus, Barus £ or even some 
French name, more barbarous still, such as 
Arréte-boeuf (rest-harrow), Attrape-mouche (fly- 
catcher), Herbe & pauvre homme (hedge-hyssop), 
Bee-de-grue (crane’s bill), Dent-de-chien (dog's 
tooth), Langue-de-cerf (hart’s tongue), or Fleur- 
de-coucou (cuckoo flower) | Would it not be suf- 
ficient to disenchant him for ever? No! he will 
not. risk the trial ! 

Notwithstanding, he resumed each volume by 
turns, opened it, turned over the leaves again ; 
was in raptures at the innumerable wonders of 
nature ; was angry at the systematising spirit 
of men, who of this study, which he had hitherto 
found so attractive, had made a science the 
rudest, the most technical, the most confused of all 
HCTeENCeS, 

During a whole week he endeavoured, by exa- 
mining his plant, to find out its name ; he could 
not succeed, In this chaos of so many strange 
words, thrown from one system tu another, be- 
wildered in the midst of this unwieldy and immense 
nomenclature,—a true net of Vulean, which covers 
Botany with a veil as if to hide her charms, and 
weighs on her almost to suffocation,—in vain he 
consulted all his authors, one after another ; de- 
scending from class to order, from order to family, 
from family to genera, from genera to species, he 
cuntinually lost the traces, and always ended by 
anathematising his faithless guides, who were often 
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at variance with each other either on the general 
character, or even on the use and denomination, of 
each of the parts of a plant. 

In the midst of these investigations, which he 
renewed a thousand times, the little flower, the 
only flower—examined petal by petal, explored 
even into its calyx—suddenly broke off in the hand 
of the examiner—the dissecter, and fell ; carrying 
away with it the projects of study on the fruit, the 
hope of seed, the maternity of Picciola ! 

Charney was in consternation ; and, after a long 
silence, apostrophising, with an agitated voice and 
an angry look, the books which he still held open 
upou his knees— 

“ She is nanled Picciola! ” exclaimed he, “ no- 
thing but Picciola, the plant of the prisoner, his 
consoler, his friend! What does she want with 
another name? and why did I wish to know it? 
Fool ! what is there, then, no certain remedy, 
in this thirst to know, and can it not be cured ?”’ 

Then, with an impulse of anger, he seized the 
books he had before him, one after the other, and 
dashed them on the ground. A little paper came 
from between the leaves of one of them, and fell 
in the court-yard, Charney immediately picked it 
up. It contained some words recently written, and 
in a female hand. He read the following :— 

Hope, and tell your neighbour to hope, for nei- 
ther he nor you have I forgotten. 


—— 


CHAPTER ITI. 


CHARNEY read and re-read this billet twenty 
times over. Its sense could not be doubtful, for 
amongst women one alone had been for him all 
heart and ajl devotion; and that woman he had 
scarcely seen, thought he ; he was ignorant of the 
sound of her voice, and if she had suddenly pre- 
sented herself before him, he should certainly 
searecly recognise her. But by what means, 
eluding the vigilance of his Arguses, had she been 
able to send him these lines? Jedd your neigh- 
bour to hope. Poor girl, who dared not name her 
father! Poor father ! to whom he cannot even 
show the remembrance of his daughter ! 

When thinking of that excellent old man, on 
whom he had brought such bitter misfortune, and 
whose sorrow he was prevented from alleviating, 
Charney felt overwhelmed with regret ; and in the 
midst of sleepless nights, the idea of Gerhardi 
sadly pursued him. 

During one of these nights, an unaccustomed 
noise was heard above him, in the chamber of the 
upper story, hitherto empty ; and his mind was 
filled with various conjectures, one more absurd 
than the other. 

In the morning Ludovico entered his room 
with an air of business, and though he tried to 
compose his features to discretion, his sparkling 
animated eyes announced great news. 

“ What is the matter?” said Charney, “ and 
what has been passing over my head to-night ?”’ 

“ Oh! nothing, signor count, nothing ; except 
that yesterday an addition of prisoners arrived 
here, and the vacant lodgings will be occupied.— 
Yes,” pursued he, with a tone of affected com- 
miseration, “ you must share the enjoyment of 
your court with a companion in captivity ; but be 
easy, we only receive good men here. When I say 
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good men,” resumed he immediately, “ T mean 
there are no thieves amongst them. But look, 
here is the new-comer, who is going to pay you 
his visit of installation.” 

At this unexpected announcement, Charney 
rose, much surprised, not knowing if he should 
rejoice or be sorry at the change, when suddenly 
he saw Gerhardi enter his chamber. 

Both looked at each other as if they still doubted 
the reality of the meeting ; and at the same instant, 
their hands, united and pressed together, testitied 
how warm was the pleasure they experienced in 
seeing each other again. 

“Come, come,” said Ludovico laughing, “T see 
that the acquaintance will be véry soon made ;”’ 
and he went out leaving the two in an eestacy, 
gazing on each other. 

After a moment's silence, “ What has re- 
united us, then !”’ said Charney. 

“ My daughter ! I am sure.of it, cannot doubt 
it; and how could I be deceived? Does not all 
the happiness I experience in life come from her?” 

Charney cast down his eyes with an air of em- 
barrassment, and his hands strongly pressed those 
of the old man. At length, taking from his box a 
little paper, he presented it to him; “ Do you 
know this writing ?” 

“It is hers!’ cried Gerhard ; “it is my 
daughter’s ! my Teresa’s !) No, she has not for- 
gotten us; and her promise was not loug in being 
realised, since we are reunited. But how did this 
billet reach you ¢” 

Charney told him, and then unthinkingly made 
a gesturc as if to resume possession of the note ; 
but seeing Gerhardi holding it in his hands, that 
were trembling with emotion—reading it slowly 
werd by word, letter by letter, kissing ita thousand 
times, he felt that it was no longer his, and in his 
inmost heart he experienced a vivid sentiment of 
regret, which he knew not how to cxplain to him- 
self. 

After the first few moments, when they had ex- 
haustedall their conjectures with respect to Teresa, 
her fate, and her present place of residence, Ger- 
hardi, casting his eves with a feeling of natural 
curiosity over the chamber of his host, stopped 
before each of the inscriptions on the wall. Two 
amongst them had been modified already ; he 
comprehended the influence of the plant, and un- 
derstood direetly the important part it had played 
in respect to the prisoner, In his turn he took 
the charcoal, One of the sentences contained 
these words ; 

Men are placed upon this world as, later, they 
will be placed beneath tt; ane near another, but 
without links lo connect them, To the body this 
world is a populous arena, where men jostle 
against cach other on every side; to the heart—~it 
ts a desert! 

He added : 

If we have no friends ! 

Then turning affectionately towards his com- 
panion, he opened his arms to him. 

Stull agitated with the thoughts that had just 
filled his mind, his heart palpitating, his cyes moist, 


Charney threw himself into them, and both sealed 
that holy bond of friendship by a long and warm 
embrace. 


The next day they hreakfasted together, téte-d- 
tite, in the chamber on the first floor, one sitting 
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on the bed, the other on the chair, having between 
them the little sculptured table, then holding, be- 
sides the double prison ration, a beautiful trout 
from the lake, craw-fish from the Ceniae, a bot- 
tle of excellent wine of Mondovi, and a tempting 
morsel of that delicious cheese from Millesimo, 
known throughout Italy by the name of Rubiola. 
This was a feast for the captives! But Gerhardi 
did not want money, nor the captives complaisance, 
since the new orders had been reevived. 

An unreserved and affectionate conversation 
was carried on between tho two friends, Never 
had Charney so cumpletely or so long enjoyed the 
pleasures of the table; never had a repast ap- 
peared so delicious to him. Certain it is, that if 
exercise and the waters of the Eurotas could sea- 
son the black broth of Sparta, the presence and 
conversation of a friend add much more to the 
flavour of the finest meats, 

Confidence soon followed in its turn, They 
loved each other so well already, though they were 
scarcely acquainted! Without any incitement, 
without hesitation, without preamble, only as if he 
were fulfilhng the contract of friendship entered 
into the preceding day, Charney related the pre- 
sumptuous labours and the vain follies of his 
youth, ‘The old man then commenced in his turn, 
and ina similar manner confessed the early errors 
of his life. 


> -- 


CHAPTER TV. 


GeRHARDE was born in Turin, where his father 
possessed a vaxt manufactory of arms.  Piémont 
has always been a passage for the merchandise 
and ideas of Franee to Jtaly, as well as for the 
merchandise and ideas of Italy to France. A 
portion of both always remains on the way. ‘The 
wind of France had blown on his father—he was 
a philosopher, a reformer; the breath of Italy had 
rested on his mother—she was devout to excess, 
As to him, poor child, loving, respecting, listening 
to both with the same confidence, he must neces- 
sarily participate in both their natures, and so ho 
did. A republican devotee, he dreaint of a reign of 
religion and liberty, a very ¢xeellent alliance cer- 
tainly ; but he had his own peculiar ideas of it, 
and he was only twenty. We are still young at 
that aye. 

He was not long in pledging himsclf to beth 
parties. 

At that time, the Pigémontese nobility enjoyed 
certain privileges, that were very humiliating to 
the other classes of society. Its members alone, 
for example, could appear in the boxes of the 
theatre, and, could it be believed, dance at a pub- 
lie ball! for the dance was then considered an 
aristocratic exercise, and the citizens could only 
attend ag spectators. 

At the head of a band of young men of the 
city, Giacomo Gerhardi one day publicly attacked 
this singular privilege. He was bold enough to 
establish a plebeian in the midst of the patrician 
quadrilles. The noble dancers were indignant ; 
the plebeians, dancers and spectators, uttered a 
terrible ery, claiming the dance for ail! To this 
seditious noise other erics of liberty succeeded, and 
in the midst of the tumult which followed, after 
twenty challenges given and refused, not from 
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cowardice, but from pride, the impudent Giagomo, | 


carried away by the warmth of his age and of his 
feelings, struck the proudest and highest-titled of 
his adversaries a blow on his face. 

The ingult was great ; the powerful family of 
San Marsano swore to be avenged. The knights 
of St. Maurice, those even of the Annunciation— 
all the nobility of the country,in short, who when 
in danger form but one body—unow seemed to have 
but one face, 80 much did each feel himself of- 


- fended on his own aecount. 


By order of his father, Giacomo took refuge with 
one of his relations, the curé of a little village in 
the principality of Masserano, in the environs of 
Bielle. But, notwithstanding his flight, he was 
eondemned for contumacy to five years’ exile from 
Turin. The foolish importance given to this affair, 
which was called “ the dancing conspiracy,” raised 
Giacomo in the eyes of his countrymen. ‘The one 
side regarded him as the avenger of the people ; 
the other, as one of those dangerous innovators 
who still dreamt of the independence of Piginont 5 
and whilst at court this giver of blows was looked 
upon as one of the most active members of the 
democratic party, the poor little conspirator was 
quietly serving mass in the village, and never left 
the church, where he had just received the holy 
communion, 

This stormy opening of a life whieh might have 
flowed on so calmly long influenced the fate of 
Giacomo Gerhardi, The old man paid dearly for 
the follies of his youth ; for when he was arrested 
for the pretended attempt on the First Consul, his 


and mad republican, 
From the time of his leaving Turin, and during 


his exile, Giacomo alowed that Jove of equality 
which his father had kindled in his mind to be 
_ entirely extinguished, while, on the other hand, the 


religious sentiments le derived from his mother 
were developed more and more. He soon carried 
them to excess, and his relation, a good and 


_ worthy ecclesiastic, whose mind perhaps wanted 


expansion, but whose intentions were good and 
convictions sincere, instead of seeking to control 
this enthusiasm in its commencement, excited it, 
hoping that Christian humility might prove a 
shicld to the warmth of his character. He after- 
wards discovered the error in his calculation ; 
Gaiacomo had no longer any desire, any wish, but 
to enter the church, 

To ward off this blow, which would have de- 
prived them of their only son, his father and 
mother recalled him home ; and relying on the 
warm affection he felt for them, they managed so 
well, that they persuaded, or rather obliged him, 
by their supplications and tears, to marry. 

Giacomo married accordingly . but his marriage 
turned out at first very differently from what they 
had expected; he lived with his wife as with a 
sister. She was young and beautiful, and felt the 
tenderest affection for him. He used his influence 
over her heart, he exerted his natural impassioned 
eloquence, not to make her comprehend the hap- 
piness of the domestic ties, but the charms of a 
religious life. He succeeded so completely, so 
well, that a year after their union, the young wife 
retired into a convent, and he returned to the en- 
virons of Bielle. 
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A little distance from the village he inhabited, 
rises a chain of heights, the last branch of the Pen- 
nine Alps. At the base of Mount Mucrona, the 
highest peak of these mountains, a little valley, sud- 
denly sinking, dark and sombre, covered with 
vapours, filled with rocks, bordered with preci- 
pices, seems from a distance to answer the descrip- 
tion Virgil and Dante give us of the mouth of hell. 
But in proportion as you approach, the rocks 
appear clothed with beautiful verdure pleasing to 


the eye, the precipices present slopes of a gentle 


inclination, where flowering shrubs climb up the 
beautiful little hills, covered with natural groves ; 
and the vapours, changing their tints with the rays 
of the sun, by turns white, rose, or violet, at 
length entirely disappear. Then may be seen, at 
the bottom of this lovely valley, a lake of about 


five hundred paces wide, fed by the springs, and 
from whence issues the little river of Oroppa, 


which at some distance from thence encircles one 
of the smaller hills of the chain, at the summit of 
which is a church consecrated at great expense to 
the Virgin Mary, by the piety of the people. 
This church is the most celebrated in the country. 

If we may believe the legend, St. Eusebius, on 
his return from Syria, in this solitary spot depo- 
sited a wooden image of the Virgin, carved by 5t. 
Luke the evangelist, which he wished to preserve 
from the profanation of the Arians, 

Well, in this little valley, on the point of those 
rocks, on the slopes of those precipices, on the 
borders of that lake and river, on that mountain, 


— in that church, at the foot of that image, Giacomo 
accusers did not fail to bring against him the — 
sentence formerly passed upon him asa disturber | 


Gerhardi passed five more years of his life, entirely 
forgetting the world, his friends, his family, his 
wife, his mother, for the Virgin of Oroppa ! 
Ignorant that credulity is not belief, that super- 
stition leads to idolatry,and that all excess estranges 
us from God, it was not the celestial Mary, the 
mother of Christ, that he adored ; it was his own 
virgin ! his virgin of the mountains. His days and 


his nights passed away in prayer, in weeping 
before her for imaginary faults, for his heart was 


like that of a child. In vain his relation, the 
good curate, more and more alarmed at this ex- 
cexsive fervour, sought to bring him back to rea- 
son: he could do nothing. In vain to distract him 
from this engrossing and dangerous prepossession, 
he proposed his visiting other places where the 


_ virgin was honoured ; what mattered to Giacomo 
_ Our Lady of Loretto, and St. Mary of Bologna, or 
of Milan! it was only the material object, the 
image, the piece of black worm-eaten wood that he 


adored, and not the holy woman it so unwerthily 
represented, This feeling of enthusiasm only lost 
in depth to gain in extent. 

The Virgin of Oroppa had around her her suite 
of saints, both male and female. 

Amongst them Giacomo had distributed all the 
eclestial powers, all the attributes of the Divinity. 
Of one he asked to dissipate the hail-clouds, which 
sometimes descended on his mountain from the 
heights of Mount Mucrona ; of another, to soften 
his mother’s sorrow, or to sustain his wife under 
ler trials; of this, to watch over his sleep ; of that, 
to defend him against temptation ; the same with 
the rest; and his devotion became an impure poly- 
theism,—his mountain of Oroppa an Olympus, 
where God alone had no place ! 

Imposing upon himself the most severe penances 
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and privations, he fasted, he macerated his body, 


' sometimes remained three days without taking 
| food, and would then sink into a state of exhaus- 


of the chalet employed. 


tion, which he honoured by the name of ecstacies. 
He had visions and revelatiens ; he thought, like 
some Quietists, that by subduing his material na- 


ture, he was able to render his soul visible; he held 
-eonversations with it; and his health was de- 
_ stroycd, his reason lost: he was mad ! 


One day he heard a voice coming from on high, 


ordering him to go and convert the heretical Vau- 


dois, some remains of whom still existed, not far 
from him, in the Valais. He set out, crossed the 
country watered by the Tesino, attained the sum- 
mit of the great Alps, on the sid& of Monte Rosa : 
but suddenly shut in by winter, in the midst of a 


tribe of herdsmen, he was obliged to pass several 
‘months sheltered under the wide roof of a chalet, 
. for the accumulating snows had stopped up all the 


passes. 
This chalet, called in the country los strablas, or 


the stables, was an oblong building. five hundred 


fect in length, open only on the southern side, and 


‘covered closely in every other part with strong 
| planks of pine, cemented with gums, resins, mosses, 
“and lichens. 


In the cold season, men, women, 
children, and flocks all collected together there, 
under the direction of the most ancient of the 
tribe. In the centre of the habitation, a fire, eon- 
stantly kept up, boiled an enormous cauldron, 


. Where, sometimes in turn, sometimes together, 
they prepared for the community, dried vegetables, 
“bacon, mutton, quarters of chamois, or cutlets of 


marmot, which they ate with chesnut bread; and 
for wine they had a sourish hquor composed of 
several kinds of whortle-berries fermented, 

Their numerous occupations—the care of the 


“flocks and children, preparing cheeses, spinning 


hemp—making agricultural instruments, that later, 


' during the fast-fleeting summer of those climates, 


they might force their rocks to give them fruits— 
forming clothes of sheepskin, baskets of bark, 


little elegant articles of larch or sycamore wood, 


destined for the towns, kept the whole population 
They were laborious but 
gay, and mingled laughter and songs with the 
sound of axes, wheels, and hammers. There, 
labour seemed a pleasure ; study and prayer were 
considered duties and reereations, They sang 


their holy songs with harmonious and practised 


voices ; the old taught the young reading and 
arithmetic ; to the better prepared, music, and 


even a little Latin: for civilisation ino the High 
Alps, like its vegetation, is preserved under its 
show, at least among these tribes, and it is not 
uncommon to sec, on the return of spring, min- 


-strels and schooliasters descend from these stables 
to the villages of the plains, and spread instruc- 


tion and pleasure at the foot of the mountain, 
The hosts of Giacomo were Vaudois. 
For a missionary this was a fine opportunity ; 


but at the first word he pronounced on the sub- 


ject of his mission, the chief of the family, an old 
octogenarian, less respectable even from his age 
than from his labours and virtues, by which every 
instant of his life had been marked, imposed silence 
upon him. 

“Our fathers,” said he, “have suffered exile, 
dispersion, death even, rather than consent to 
worship images ; do not hope then to do with us, 
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what ages of persecution could not accomplish | 
with them. Stranger, you are here, obliged to! 
live under our roof; pray in your way, we will. 
pray in ours ; but unite your efforts with ours in 
the common labours ; for here, far from the noises 
and distraction of the world, idlenesa would kill 
you. Be our companion, our brother, as long as 
the snows surround us, Then, when the roads are | 
free, you may quit us, if it seem good to you, with. 
out blessing the hearth that warmed you, without 
even turning to salute those who have lodged and 
fed you. You will owe them nothing ; you: will 
have worked for them 3 and if the balance be en | 
our side, God will discharge it.” 

Obliged to submit, Giacomo remained during | 
five months with these good people ; during five | 
months he was a witness of theiv virtues ; during | 
five months, morning and evening, he heard the 
devotions they addressed to the one God, His | 
mind, ceasing to be excited by the objects of his | 
exclusive worship, became calm; and when that 
prison which the iee had closed hehind his foot- | 
steps was opened by the sun, at the aspect of that. | 
sun, and the magnificence of nature, from which | 
he had been severed for so long a time, and whieh | 
displayed itself to him from the top of the Alps, | 
the idea of an’ Eternal and All-powerful) Ruler | 
entered fully and vividly into bis mind, and re. | 
sumed its usurped place. | 

The arrival of the carly birds— the sight of the | 
first plants, which appeared covered with fowers | 
from beneath the snow—the murmurings of the - 
swarms of bees around them, all excited transporte | 
of joy and love in his heart, 

A whole volume would not be sufficient te de. : 
scribe the numerous and varied sensations that 
Giacomo then experienced, The good old) man 
had felt attached to him; he knew little of books» 
of science, but he had added his own observations | 
to those of his fathers, and was delighted to explain 
to him the Creator by the creation. At length, 
from that asylum, before which he had presented 
himself with his head full of fanaticism and into- 
lerance, the converter went away almost cutirely | 
converted, Phe habit of employment, the sight of 
a family, led hack Giacomo’s ideas to the duties | 
he ought to fulfil, He hastened to the parlour of. 
his wife's convent. It would again require acom. | 
plete history to relate the means he was obliged to 
use to reconquer that heart which he tumself had . 
formerly repulsed, This history will perhaps be | 
worth telling another time, 

In short, after unheard-of efforts to tear his 
wife from her cloistral life, to destroy himself the 
effect of bis former lessons, his carlicr instructions, — 
Giacomo Gerhardi, restored to reason, to happi- 
ness, to rational belief, became the best of hun- 
bands, and some years after the happiest of 
fathers, 

Twenty-five years of wisdom and virtue redeemed 
his errors. 

On his return to Turin, in the midst of jis own | 
family, he created by his industry occupations 
worthy of him. He possessed a tolerably good 
fortune, which business might have considerably 
increased, if his benevolence had not swallowed 
up his gains. Jt waso delightful to him to do | 
good! Tho love of his fellow-creatures filled his 
heart with joy, and the study of Nature added an _ 


inexhaustible charm to his life. Animated nature, - 


{ 
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above all, excited his curious investigations ; and 
as God is great even in the least of his works, 
insects, offering themselves most readily to the 
hand of the religious philosopher, obtained the 
preference over the other productions of the Divine 
Artist. And thus it was that later, during his 
days of captivity, old Gerhardi gained from Ludo- 
vico the singular appellation of the fly-catcher. 


—>— 


CHAPTER V. 


THE two captives had soon no secrets from each 
other, After having rapidly gone over the prin- 
cipal events of their existence, they resumed it in 
detail, to impart to each other the slightest emo- 
tions that had marked its course. They also talked 
of Teresa, but at that name Charney felt embar- 
rassed, and the blood would mount to his forehead ; 
the old nan himself became pensive, and a moment 
of silence, sad and solemn, always followed the 
recollection of the absent angel. 

More willingly, they interrupted their recitals 
by some grand discussion on a point of morality, 
or by observations on the caprices of human 
nature, The philosophy of Gerhardi, always gen- 
tle and consoling, made happiness consist in love 
of our neighbour ; while Charney, often in opposi- 
tion to him, could not comprehend how this warmth 
of indulgence and tenderness could be maintained 
for man, in spite of the injustice and persecutions 
ey the virtuous Piémontese had suffered from 
them. 

“ But,’”’ said he to Gerhardi, “did you not then 
curse those men, the day when, after having shame- 
fully calumniated you, they deprived you of your 
liberty, and of the sight of your child ?” 

“The fault of some should not fall on all! 
Those even who have injured me—who knows !— 
might not they, dened by appearances, blinded 
by political fanaticism, have acted sincerely? Be- 
| lieve me, my friend, we must think of the evils we 
-have endured with the thought of pardon in our 
| hearts. Which of us does not require it for him- 
aclf? Which of us has not mistaken error for 
| truth? The apostle John said, ‘God is love. Oh! 
| how beautiful and true is this word! Yes, it is 
by loving that we rise to God, and that we derive 
| from him strength to support misfortune. If I 

had entered prison with a feeling of hatred towards 
mankind, ] should certainly have died of despair. 
But no! Heaven be praised, these painful senti- 
ments were far from me. The remembrance of 
so many kind friends, faithful in my misfortunes— 
so many hearts that have suffered from my suffer- 
ings, made me still love my fellow-creatures ; and 
the worst moment of my captivity was that when 
the sight of man was denied me !” 

“What! did they use such severity towards 
you ?’’ said Charney. 

“At the first moment of my arrest,’’ pursued 
his new friend, ‘*I was taken to the citadel of 
Turin, put in solitary confinement, shut up in a 
subterranean gallery, where the jailors even could 
not communicate with me. They passed my food 
through a revolving box, and, during one long 
month, nothing came to Merrupt this silent soli- 
tude. You must know what I experienced then, 
fully to comprehend how truly, notwithstanding 
all the reveries of our savage philosophers, a state 
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of society is the natural state of the human race, 
and what privation he endures who is condemned 
to perfect solitude! Not to see a human being! 
to live without being supported by one look, with- 
out one voice sounding in your ear. To clasp 
no hand in yours! To lay your head, your 
breast, your heart, only on cold and insensible 
objects, it is frightful ; and the strongest reason 
would sink under it. One month, one eternal 
month ! passed thus away with me. Even at its 
commencement, when my turnkey came every two 
days to renew my provisions, the noise merely of 
his footsteps caused me inexpressible joy. I 
waited the moment with anxiety. I exclaimed 
‘Good day’ to him through the iron door that 
separated us, but he did not reply; I endeavoured, 
during the rotation of the box, to catch a glimpse 
of his face, hands, or even his clothes. I could 
not succeed, and | was in despair. Had he borne 
upon his features the signs of cruelty and vice, | 
should have thought him beautiful. Would he 
have extended his hand to me, were it only to have 
repulsed me, I should have blessed him. But, 
nothing ! nothing! I only saw him the day of 
my removal to Fénestrella. My only distraction, 
my only pleasure, my only company then were 
little spiders, which I observed for whole hours; 
but I had already observed them so often! I 
made friends of them, for I crumbled my bread to 
feed them. Rats, also, were not wanting in my 
dungeon ; but these animals have always inspired 
me with dread, and an invincible disgust. I fed 
them also as well as | could, while defending my- 
self from their approach and contact. However, 
the care that 1 took of my spiders, the terror even 
with which my poor villanous rats inspired me, 
was not sufficient to occupy me, and despair over- 
whelmed ine when thinking of my daughter !” 

Charney sighed, Gerhardi comprehended what 
was passing in his mind, and resuming the calm- 
ness of his demeanour, hastened to continue. 

“ Good fortune ere long came tome! Light 
came to my gallery by a dormer window, strongly 
barricadoed by an iron cross (it was before that 
cross of my prison I performed my morning and 
evening devotions); a sloping shade which widened 
towards the outer end, was set up before this win- 
dow, and only permitted my eyes to reach the 
upper extremity of a large piece of wall built to 
connect two bastions. Above me was situated the 
keep of the citadel. One day—Celestial Provi- 
dence, how I thank thee for it !—the shadow of a 
man was suddenly thrown upon that part of the 
wall that was within my sight. The persen I 
could not see, but I guessed his movements by 
those of the shadow. That shadow went and 
came. It was that of a soldier recently placed as 
sentinel on the platform of the keep. I distin- 
guished the cut of his coat, his epaulettes, the form 
of his cartouche-box, the point of bis bayonet, the 
waving of his plume. How can I tell you, my 
friend, the joy with which my soul was filled ! 
was no longer alone ! a companion had just ar- 
rived! The next day, the following days, the 
shadow thrown by the soldier reappeared on the 
wall, his shadow or that of another! But at least 
it was always a man, one of my fellow-creatures, 
who lived, who moved there, under my eyes! I 
observed and followed the passing and repassing 
of the shade ; 1 placed myself in correspondence 
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with it, I walked along my gallery in the same 
direction as the soldier along his platform, When 
they came to relieve guard, I suid ‘adieu’ to the 
departing, ‘good day’ to the coming sentinel, 
whose turn of duty it was. I knew the corporal ; 
I soon knew all my military guardians by their 
outline: shall I confess it? forsome I felt unac- 
countable preferences. According to their atti- 
tude, their step, the slowness or vivacity of their 
motions, I endeavoured to guess their age, their 
character, their feelings. One hurried his steps, 
turned his musket rapidly in his hand, or moved 
his head in measured time: he was doubtless 
young, and naturally gay; he was singing, or amus- 
ing himself with dreams of love. Another passed 
with his head bent, sometimes stopping ; and lean- 
ing both his arms on his piece, he would remain 
long in a melancholy attitude : he was thinking of 
his absent mother, of his village, of all he had left 
behind him! His hand was lifted to his face, per- 
haps to dry a tear! And these were the dear 
shades for whom I felt affection ; I was interested 
in their fate, I formed wishes and prayers for 
them. And thus new feelings of tenderness arose 
in my heart and consoled it. Believe me, my 
friend, we must love our fellow-creatures ; we 
must love them with all our souls ; for thus alone 
can we secure happiness.” 

“ Excellent man!’’ said Charney, much touched, 
“who would not love you! Why did [ not know 
you sooner! My life might have been changed. 
But ought I to complain?) Have I not found here 
what the world refused me, a devoted heart, a 
solid support, virtue, truth; you and Picciola !’’ 

For in the midst of all these effusions Picciola 
was not forgotten, The two companions had 
coustructed together, near it, a larger, pleasanter, 
more commodious bench than the first. They sat 
on it beside one another, opposite the plant, and 
they would imagine they were all three convers- 
ing. This bench they called the bench of confer- 
ence,  [t was there the simple, modest man 
endeavoured to be eloquent, that he might be per- 
suasive ; to be persuasive, that he might be useful ; 
and natural eloquence and persuasion did not fail 
him. That bench was the bench of the school, 
| the chair of instruction. There were seated the 
| professor and the pupil ;—the professor, he who 
knew the least, but who knew the best; the professor 
was Gerhardi, the pupil Charney, the book Picciola! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Trey were reposing on their accustomed seat. 
Autumn was approaching. Charney, losing all 
hope of seeing his Picciola flower again, was speak- 
ing to his friend of his regret for the fall of her 
last blossom; and he, to supply the lossas much as 
he could, laid before him a general view of the 
fructification of plants. 

There, as elsewhere, the print of a Divine hand 
is shown in all the acts of nature. Gerhardi told 
how some plants, with large spreading leaves, that 
would stifle each other, by growing near together, 
have their seeds furnished with plumes, that the 
wind may more easily disperse them ; how, when 
the plumes are wanting, these seeds ripen in pods, 
provided with an elastic spring, which suddenly 
starting at the moment of their maturity, throws 
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them to a distance to separate them. Plumesand 
springs are feet or wiugs which God has given 
them, that each may choose its place in the sun. 

What eye can follow, in their rapid flight through 
the agitated air, the membranous fruit of the elm—~ 
that of the maple, pine, and ash, whirling about in 
the atmosphere, in the midst of a cloud of other 
seeds, whose lightness is sufficient to raise them, 
and appear to be hastening of their own accord to 
meet the birds whose hunger they are to appease, 

The old man also explained how water-planta— 
plants destined to ornament the streams or adorn 
the edges of ponds—have their seeds so formed, 
that they may float on the water, and plant them- 
selves on tho sides of the banks, or paas from one 
shore to another ; how, when their weight draws 
them to the bottom, it is that they require to grow 
in the bed of the river, or the slime of the marsh, 
as the flags and reeds, that come up like an army 
of lances from the bosom of the stagnant waters, 
and the brillant water-lilies, which, while their 
roots ave in the mud, rise to the surface, and 
spread their round shining leaves on the bosom of 
the stream, with their beautiful white or golden 
flowers. And he told him also of the loves of the 
Vallisneria, separated from her husband, which 
lengthens herself by extending the spiral cord 
that serves for her footstalk, to flower above tho 
water ; whilst her spouse, destitute of that faculty 
of extension, violently breaks the bands that retain 
him, to rise and blossom beside her, and die in 
fertilising her. 

“ What ! do these things exist,’’ cried Charney, 
“and men in general do not deign to turn their 
eyes towards them |’ 

This was one of tho old man’s lessons. 

‘*My friend,” said his companion to him one 
day, as they were sitting together on the bench of 
conference, “have the insects which you have 
made your favourite study offered as many won- 
ders to your observation as Picciola to me?” 

“ Quite as many,” replied the professor. © Bo- 
lieve me, you will not thoroughly appreciate your 
Picciola till you have made aequaimtance with 
those little animated beings that sometimes come 
to visit her, and fly and hum around her. Then 
you will see those numerous relations, those seeret 
laws, that connect the inseet with the plant, as the 
insect and the plant to the rest of the world: for all 
is born from the same Will, all is governed by the 
same Intelligence! Newton has said, the uuiverse 
was created by a single effort. Hence that har- 
mony, that general unison, which cannot be under- 
stood in its vast whole, but which nevertheless 
exists. 

Gerhardi was going on to develop his ideas, when 
stopping suddenly, he fixed his eyes on Picciola, 
and kept an attentive silence for some moments. 

A butterfly of rich colours had alighted on one of 
tho branches of the plant, its wings agitated with 
a peculiar quivering. 

“ What are you thinking of, my friend ¢” 

“T am thinking,” replied the professor, “ that 
Picciola will assist me in replying to your former 
question. Look at that butterfly. At the moment 
I am speaking, it is obliging your plant to form an 
engagement with it.* Yes, for it has placed its 
hope of future progeny on one of its branches.” 

Charney bent forward to see if this were so. 
The butterfly fled away, after having covered its 
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eggs with a gummy juice, capable of fixing them 
firmly on the bark of the plant. 
“ Well,” replied Gerhardi, “is it by chance or a 


_ fortunate accident that it has come to confide to 


- Picciola ita precious deposit ! 


| 
| 
| 


Take care how you 
believe it! Nature has reserved a species of plant 
for each species of insect. Every plant has its 
guest to lodge and nourish. Now, understand what 


- there is remarkable in the act of this butterfly. 


It was at first a caterpillar itself, and while a 
caterpillar it fed on the substance of a similar 

lant to that ; it afterwards went through its trans- 
fonaatonk and, faithless to its first affections, it 
flew indifferently to any flower, to suck the juices 
of its nectaries. Well, when the moment of ma- 
ternity is come to it, to that butterfly that has 
not known its mother, and will not see its children 
(for its work is accomplished, and it will die), to 
that butterfly, that consequently experience can- 
not have instructed, it comes to confide its eggs to 


the plant, like that which nourished itself under 


another form, and in another season. It knows 
that the little caterpillars will come from the eggs, 
and for them it has forgotten the wandering habits 
of a butterfly. ‘Who then has taught it this ? 


Who then has given it the remembrance, the rea- 
9 


butterfly never ! 


_ to verify this prodigy together,” 


soning and faculty of recognising that plant whose 
foliage now is no longer what it was in spring ? 
Practised eyes are sometimes deceived, but the 
1’? Charney was going to express 
“Oh! this is not all!” inter- 
rupted Gerhardi, “Now, examine the branch 
which it has chosen. Jt is one of the oldest and 
strongest; for the new shoots, weak and tender as 
they ure, may be destroyed by the winter frosts, or 
broken by the wind. This it also knows. Again, 
who then has taught it 1” 

Charney was in amazement.  But,’’ said he, 
pardon me, my friend ; 1 fear lest you should be 
deceived by some illusion.” 

“Silence, seeptie !” cried the old man, with 
one of his intelligent smiles ; “ you will perhaps 
beheve what you see, Attend to me well. Pic- 
ciola is going to play her part in her turn ; this 
does not refer to the foresight of the insect only, 
but to that of nature, to one of those laws of har- 
mony which I spoke of just now, and which 
obliges the plant to accept the legacy of the butter- 
fly. In the approaching spring we shall be able 
said he, repress- 
ing a sigh addressed to his daughter. Then, 


his surprise. 





3 when the first leaves of Pieciola shall show them- 
selves, the little larvee enclosed iu the eggs will 
hasten to break their shells. 


You know, doubt- 


' less, that the buds of different shrubs do not open 


‘ 
| 


| 


| 


| feeble jaws. 


| ing forth of the plant, by that of the insect. 


at the same time, and also the eggs of the different 


kinds of butterflies are not hatched on the same 
day ; but here a law of unity regulates the burst- 
If the 
larvae: came before the leaves, they would find 
nothing to feed upon; if the leaves became ma- 
tured before the birth of the little caterpillars, 
they would be unable to feed on them with their 
It cannot but be so ; Nature never 


| deceives! Each plant follows in its progress the 


| 


course of the insect it is to nourish ; the one opens 
its buds, when the other opéns its eggs ; and after 
having grown and strengthened together, toge- 
ther they will open their flowers and_ their 
wings.” 
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“ Picciola! Picciola!” murmured Charney, 
“thou hast not then told me all!” 

Thus from day to day succeeded these delight- 
ful instructions, and when the evening came, the 
captives embraced while saying adieu, and re- 
turned to their chambers to wait there for sleep, 
or to think, often unknown to each other, of the 
same object—the daughter of the old man. What 
had become of her since the order of the cap- 
tain forcibly exiled her from the prison of her 
father ? 


Teresa had at first followed the emperor to | 


Milan ; but she soon learned by experience that it 
is sometimes more difficult to cross an antecham- 
ber than an army.‘ However, the friends of Ger- 
hardi, stimulated by her entreaties, again redou- 





bled their efforts, and promised before long to put , 
an end to his captivity ; and Teresa more tranquil © 
had retraced the road to Turin, where a relation 


offered her an asylum. 


The husband of this relation was librarian of the 


city ; it was he whom Menou commissioned to 
make choice of the books to be sent to the fortress 
of Fénestrella. The nature of these books enabled 





Teresa easily to guess for whom they were des- | 


tined. 
tion of that little note, whose mystic style could 
compromise neither her father, nor her protégé. 


Hence, in one of the volumes, the inser- | 


She was ignorant then that her father and Char- © 


ney were more than ever separated from each 
other, and when the news reached her by the very 


messenger who had taken the books, terrified for 


the consequences of such complete solitude to her 
father, one single thought above all others occu- 
pied her mind—the reunion of the two captives } 


Not only did she address letter upon letter to |: 


the governor of Piémont, but she also interested 
the principal inhabitants of Turin in her cause, 
and even the wife of Menou. He had sufficient 
motives for not opposing a prolonged resistance to 
such numerous and pressing solicitations, and all 
that she asked was granted to Teresa. 

Some time after, when, on being presented to the 
governor of Piémont by Madame Menou, she offered 
her thanks, and poured out to him the expression 
of her gratitude, the old general, pleasingly sur- 
prised at secing her—touched by that eloquence of 
filial tenderness which flowed from her lips, lost 
for an instant his usual roughness, and taking her 
affectionately by the hand, said,— 

“ Come and see me sometimes, or rather come 
and see my wife. 


may have some good news to give you !” 


Teresa immediately thought the favour te be» 
granted was, her being allowed to return to Fénes- | 
trella, and pass part of her time in the prison with - 
her father ; she threw herself at the feet of the — 


general, and thanked him a thousand times with a 
countenance radiant with happiness. 


Beneath one of those beautiful suns of October | 
which recall those of spring, Gerhardi and Charney | 


were sitting on their bench. Both silent and pen- 
sive, and leaning on the ends of their rustic seat, 
they might have been supposed indifferent to one 
another, if at times the eyes of the count had 
not turned, with an expression of interest and 
anxiety, towards his companion, who was entirely 
sunk in a deep reverie. The features of Gerhardi 
were rarely shaded by so dark an appearance of 


sadness. Charney might easily deceive himself on 


{ 
| 
: 


Perhaps, before a month she | 
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the cause that gave rise to it, and he was de- 
ceived. 

“ Yes, yes!” exclaimed he, suddenly breaking 
a long silence ; “captivity is horrible! horrible ! 
when it is not merited ! to live separated from 
what we love !” 
Gerhardi raised his head, and, in his turn, rousing 


himself from the meditation in which he had been 


_ sunk, said,— 





‘«‘ Separation is the great trial of life ; is it not so, 
my friend ? ” 

“1, your friend !’’ replied the count; “ does 
that name suit me? Is it not I who have separated 
you from her? can you forget it? Ah! you do 
not deny it, you were thinking éf your daughter ; 
and while thinking of her, you could not turn 
your eyes towards mine. When those thoughts 
come, I can well believe the sight of me must be 
odious to you.” 

“ You deceive yourself strangely on the cause 
of my reverie,” said the old man. “ Never, per- 
haps, did the remembrance of my daughter present 
itself to my mind with more consolation than to- 
day, for she has written to me, and I have her 
letter !” 

“Can it be possible! She has written to you ? 
They have permitted it.’ And Charney drew 
near the happy father, with an cmotion of joy 
immediately repressed. But does that letter 
tell you any melancholy news, then ?” 

ONG= ante the contrary.” 

“Then, why this sadness ?” 

“ Alas ! what would you, my friend? man is thus 
made. Regret always mixes with our dearest 
hopes. Our happiness here below casts its 
shadow before it, and it is on that shadow our 
eyes first rest. You speak of separation! Here, 
tuke this letter ; read it; and you will soon guess 
why, this morning, a feeling of sadness came over 
me near you.” 

Charney took the letter, and held it some time 
without opening it. His eyes fixed on Gerhardi, 
he seemed to be endeavouring to guess what it 
contained by the features of his dear companion ; 
then he examined the direction, and was touched 
on recognising the writing. At length, opening 
the paper, he tried to read it aloud ; but his voice 
trembled, and the words died on his lips 3 he 
stopped, and finished the letter to himself, 

He read as follows :— 

“My pear Fatuer,—This note that you now 
hold in your hands, kiss it a thousand and a thou- 
sand times; a thousand tics have I kissed it, 
and there is a complete harvest for you to gather 
from it.” 

“Qh! Thave not failed to do 50,” murmured 
Gerhardi, “ dear child !” 

Charney continued— 

“It is to you, as to me, a vivid satisfaction, is 
it not, to be permitted at length to correspond ? 
We owe eternal gratitude to General Menou for 
it! It is he who has at length ended the silence, 
that, perhaps more even than distance, separated 
us. May he be blessed! Henceforth, at least 
our thoughts will fly to meet each other: I shall 
tell you my hopes, and they will sustain you ; 
you will tell me your sorrows, and, when weeping 
over them, I shall think myself weeping near you. 
But, dear father, if a greater favour still should 
be in reserve for us !—QOh! pray suspend for a 
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few moments reading this letter, and, before going 
farther, prepare your soul for the sudden joys 
there remain for me to tell you !—Father, suppose 
I may soon be allowed to return to you !—to ave 
you from time to time, to hear you, to surround 
you with my cares ; during two years this happi- 
ness satisfied me, and then captivity appeared light 
to you. Well, if my hope should be realised, 
soon I shall return to those walls whence | was 
exiled.” 

“She is returning, What! here, to be with 
you?” interrupted Charney, with a ery of joy. 

“ Read, read,” said the old man sadly, 

Charney read again the last sentence, and con. 
tinued— 

“Seon I shall return to those walls whence I 
was exiled! You will be happy, very happy, I 
am sure of it. Rest, then, a Jittle on this con- 
soling thought. Your daughter, your Teresa, begs 
you to do so ! do not hasten to reach the end of this 
letter too quickly. Violent emotions are some- 
times very dangerous. Have IT not said enough 
to you? Charged to accomplish your wishes, did 
an angel descend from heaven, you would not 
have dared to ask more from him; I, too exacting 
perhaps, before he resumed his flight, would have 
interceded with him for your liberty-—your com- 
plete deliverance. At your age it is so sad to 
live away from your native country |! The banks 
of the Doria are so beautiful; and, in your garden 
on La Colline, the trees, planted by my dead 
mother and my poor brother, have so greatly 
Aourished ! There, their memory dwells more 
than anywhere clse ! Then, you must so regret 
your friends— your friends whose generous efforts 
have so well aided my weak endeavours.—Oh ! 
my father, my father ! the pen burns my fingers ! 
my seerct will escape. It has certainly escaped 
already. Oh! I implore you, arm ee with 
strength and constancy, for this is the happiness 
that is coming. In a few days 1 shall rejoin 
you, no longer only to soften your captivity, but 
io end it. No anore to remain with you for cer- 
tain hours, and within the bars of a prison, but to 
bring you out with me—frce and proud. Yes, 
proud ! for you will have a right to be so 3 for 
your faithful Delarue and Cotenna have not ob- 
tained a pardon for you, but justice, reparation | 

“ Adieu, my dearest father: oh ! how I love 
you, and how happy [ aim ! “Tra.” 

There was not a word in this letter, a single 
word of remembrance for Charney. This absent 
word he had sought for with agony during the 
whole time he was reading the letter ; and yet, 
notwithstanding the disappointment he felt at not 
finding it, it was an exclamation of joy that first 
broke from him, 

“ You will be free, then!” eried he. © You 
will be able to repose under the trees, and sce the 
sun rise |” 

“ Yer,” said the old man, “ I am going—to quit 
you! And this is the shadow that precedes iny 
happiness to obscure it !” 

“ And what matter !’’ replied Charney, proving 
by the vehemence of his feoliniga, and his generous 
forgetfulness of himself, how capable he had be- 
come of comprehending true friendship. “ You 
will be restored to her at last. She will have 
ceased to suffer by my fault. You will be happy. 
And IJ shall no longer feel at the bottom of my 
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heart that weight which has oppressed me ! 
During the few moments that remain for us to pass 
together, we shall, at least, be able to speak of her.” 

hese latter words he uttered in the arms of 
his old friend. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Tue idea of the approaching separation seemed 
to redouble the mutual tenderness of the two cap- 
tives. Always together, they were never tired of 
those long and instructive conversations on the 
bench of conference. 

There was a certain subject however, one of 
very deep interest, which Gerhardi sometimes 
attempted to touch upon, and which Charney, on 
the contrary, always avoided. The old man 
attached too much importance to it, to let himself 
be easily discouraged. For if he succeeded, he 
should leave him with less regret. One day an 
oceasion for returning to it presented itself. 

“Do you not admire,” said his companion to 
him, “the fate that has united us two here ; we 
who, separated from one another by the countries 
in which we were born, imbued with opposite pre- 
judices, by very different routes had arrived at 
the same point—denial of the Divinity? ”’ 

“ Against that latter article I defend myself,” 
said Gerhardi, smiling: “ to forget is not to deny.” 

“ Granted ; but which of the two was the more 
blind, the more to be pitied ? ”’ 

* You!” said the old man, without hesitation ; 
“yes, you, my friend. All exeess may conduet 
man to his ruin, doubtless ; but in superstition 
there is belief, there is passion, there is life. In 
incredulity all is dead. The one is the river 
turned from its true course ; it inundates, it over- 
whelms, it displaces the vegetable fostering mould, 
but it is impregnated with its substance, and car- 
ries it with it ; it may be able later to repair the 
disasters it has caused. The other is drought, 
sterility ; it kills, it burns, without the hope of 
future benefit ; of the soil it makes sand, of the 
opulent Palmyra a ruin in a desert!  Incredu- 
lity, not content with separating us from our 
Creator, loosens the links of society, and even 
those of family ; by depriving man of his dignity, 
it produces around him isolation and desertion, 
and Jeaves him alone—alone with his pride! I 
have said justly ; a ruin in a desert ! ” 

“ Alone with his pride !’’ repeated Charney, in 
a low voice, his elbow leaning on the arm of the 
bench, his head sunk on his hand. “The pride 
of human science !_ Why, then, is man so pleased 
to destroy the elements of his happiness, by wish- 
ing to penetrate, to analyse them? Even if he 
should owe that happiness to a lie, why seek to 
raise the mask, and hasten voluntarily to meet 
the rnin of his illusions? Is truth, then, so de- 
lightful? Will science be sufficient for his ambi- 
tious desires? Fool! it was thus with me. I 
am but a worm! I said, then, to myself, a worm 
destined to annihilation ; but, pluming myself on 
my dunghill, I was proud of knowing it. I was 
proud of my naked weakness. I had doubted 
happiness and virtue ; but, before annihilation, 
my scepticism stopped. I believed. My degrada- 
tion became glorious to me, since J had discovered 
it. And had I not good cause to congratulate 
In exchange for my fine discovery, I 

4 


myself ! 
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had only given my kingly mantle and my treasure 
of immortality ! 

The old man held out his hand to his companion. 

“ The worm, after having crawled upon the 
earth,” said he, “after having fed on vitter leaves, 
after having dragged itself through the mud of the 
morass and the dust of the roads, will construct 
its chrysalis, a transient tomb! whence it will come 
forth, transformed and purified, to fly from flower 
to flower, to live on their perfumes ; and then, 
displaying its brilliant wings, it will rise towards 
-heaven! Is not the history of the worm ours in 
fact ?” 

Charney shook his head. 

“ Incredulous *” replied Gerhardi, reproving 
him by a smile characterised by sadness ; “ you 
see your malady was greater than mine. The 

| cure is longer. Have you, then, forgotten the 
| lessons of your Picciola ?” 

“No,” said Charney, with a grave, impressive 
voice ; “I confess God! I now believe in that 
First Cause which Picciola has revealed to me ; in 

| that Eternal Power, the admirable Regulator of 
the universe! But your comparison of the worm 
refers to the future destiny of man, and what 
proves that?” 

“ What proves it? his mind! Thatis all future, 
and bears him constantly onward. His life is con- 
sumed in ceaseless desire ; even he turns in spite 
of himsclf towards that unknown pole that attracts 
him ; for is his most glorious portion a fruit of 

| the earth? Where are the people amongst whom 
ideas of future life have not existed? And why 
should not that hope be realised? Can the mind 
of man go farther than the power of God? What 
proves it t—1 will not bring the authorities of 
revelation and the holy seriptures; convincing to 
me, they would be without force for you, as the 
wind which impels the vessel on its way can do 
nothing against the immobility of the rock ; for 
the rock has no sails to receive it, and its base is 
fixed in the earth. But, my friend, should we 
believe in the immortality of matter, and not in 
the eternity of that intelligence which serves to 
regulate our judgment on matter itself? What! 
virtue, love, genius, cap all these come to us by 
the affinities of certain terrestrial, insensible mole- 
cules? Can that which does not think make us 
think? What! can brute matter create intelli- 
gence, when intelligence directs and governs 
matter? Then, the stones also should love and 
think. Speak, speak ; answer !”’ 

“ That matter may be endowed with thought,” 
rephed Charney, “the English Locke appeared 
inclined to suppose. There is contradiction in his 
opinions, for he denies innate ideas, while admit- 
ting instinctive knowledge.” Then interrupting 
himself, he exclaimed, laughing, “ Take care, my 
friend! Do you wish to draw me again into that 
labyrinth of quicksands, metaphysics ?”’ 

“ T do not understand anything of metaphysics,” 
said Gerhardi. 

“ And I not much,” answered Charney. “ It is 
not, however, from want of having devoted time to 
them. But let us leave a discussion which can only 
be useless or fatal. You are convinced, keep your 
convictions. They are dear to you, I know; sup- 
pose I were to shake them ?”’ 

“ You cannot do so, and I accept the trial.” 
“ What have you to gain by it?” 
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“To bring you back entirely to consoling faith. 
You cited Locke just now ; I only know one fact 
respecting him : it is, that constantly, and on the 
bed of death, he declared the only real happiness 
for man was in a pure conscience, and the hope 
of a future life !” 

“I can understand how pleasant it is to pour 
out beforehand the draught of immortality, but 
my reason refuses to allow me to take a share. 
Do not let us talk of it more, believe me.”’ 

Both kept a constrained silence. 

At that moment, something that was flying about 
above their heads suddenly settled before them 
on the leaves of the plant. It was a greenish 
beetle, a beautiful striped bupxestis, with white 
wavy bands and a narrow body, 

“Here, my friend,’ said Charney, “here is 
something to interest us. 
the wonders of God to me 

Gerhardi took the insect, carefully examined it, 
seemed to reflect; then suddenly his features 
were animated as with hope and triumph! One 
might have said an irresistible argument had just 
fallen from heaven; and resuming at first his pro- 
fessor’s tone, but raising it gradually in proportion 
as the secret motive of the lesson became more 
apparent, 

“1, the fly-catcher,” said he with apparent gaicty, 
“JT ought, I know, to confine myself within the 
limits of my modest studies. Iam not a savant !” 

“The most enlightened mind, the best stored 
with science,” replied Charney, “ quickly perceives 
the bounds of its intelligence and strength, when 
it wishes to penetrate too far into things mysterious 
here below. Genius itself is worn out and de- 
stroyed, before it can make the true light burst 
forth !”’ 
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of braving the inclemency of the seasons, in the 
~ midst of animals covered with wool, scales, or fur ; 


spoiled the bear of his fur, and it was his first 


and formed 


his nakedness, prepared to seize him for its prey, 
struck in mid air, falls dead at his feet, only to 


“ We ignorant people,” replied the old man, | 


“ go to the point by the easiest and shortest way ; 
we simply open our eyes, and God is revealed to 
us in the sublimity of his works.” 

“ Qn this point we are agreed,’’ said Charney. 

“ Let us pursue our way, then! A simple plant 
has been sufficient to make you comprehend that 
Lutelligence which governs the world ; a butterfly 
has given you a glimpse of the law of universal 
harmony : now this pretty buprestis, which has life 
and motion also, and whose organisation is even 
superior to that of the butterfly, will conduct us 
perhaps farther. You have yet only read one 
page of the immense book of nature ; I am guing 
to turn over the leaf.” 

Charney drew near, and, with a very attentive 
air, in his turn examined the insect the old man 
held. 

“ You see this little being. Had it the power 
of creating, all human genius could add nothing to 
its organisation, so well is it calculated for its 
wants, and the end that has been assigned it. It 
has wings to transport itself from one place to 
another, elytra above its wings to protect them 
and defend it from injury from hard bodies. It 
lias besides a breast covered with a cuirass—eyes 
guarded with a network of mail that the thorn of 
the eglantine or the sting of an enemy may not 
destroy its sight. It has antennz, to examine the 
obstacles that present themselves ; living by the 
chase, it has swift feet to reach its prey—hard, 
strong, mandibles to devour it, to dig in the earth 
to make its abode, to deposit its booty or its egas. 
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If a dangerous eid dare attack it, it keeps 
in reserve an acrid and corrosive liquid which 
will soon send it away. An innate instinct has 
from the firat taught it the means of providing its 
food, and constructing a habitation ; to make use 
of its instruments and its arms. And do not 
think that other insects are less favoured than this, 
All have had their part in the magnificent distri- 
bution of the gifts of Nature. Imagination is ap- 
palled at the variety and multiplicity of the means 
employed by her to secure fhe existence and du- 
ration of these infinite small races. Now let us 
compare, and you will see that this frail creature 
will furnish sufficient to establish the immense 
line of demarcation which separates man from the 
brute ! 

* Man has been thrown naked upon the carth; 
weak, incapable of flying like a bird, of running 
like a stag, of creeping like a serpent; without 
means of defence, in the midst of terrible enemies, 
armed with claws and fangs 3 without the means 








without shelter, when every other has its den, its 
burrow, its nest, its shell; without arms, when all 
are armed around him and against him. Well! 
he has asked of the lion his exve for a dwelling, 
and the lion has retired before his glanee ; he has 
clothing 3 he has torn his horn from the bull, 
it into his first cup. Then he 
searched the carth to its inmost parts, to seck the 
instruments of his future power: of a rib, of a 
sinew, anda reed, he has made himself arms 5 and 
the cavle, that at first, secing his weakness and 


furnish him a feather as an ornament for his head- 
dress ! 

‘ Amongst animals, is there one, a single one, 
who could live and preserve its life under such 
conditions? Let us divide, for a moment, the 
workman from his work ; let us separate God from 
nature, Well! Nature does all for that insect, 
and nothing for man. It is that man must be 
the offspring of intelligence, much more than that 
of matter; and God, in granting him this celestial 
gift, this ray of light, a portion of the divine fire, 
created him weak and miserable, that he might 
make use of it, and that he might be obliged to 
find in himself the elements of his greatness ! ” 

“ But, my friend,” interrupted Charney, “ what 
good then has this faculty, self-called divine, done 
to our species? Superior to animals under so 
many relations, we are inferior to them under 
oe others; and that insect itself, whose wonders 
you have just detailed to me, is it not worthy to 
excite our envy, and to raise in us ascntiment of 
humility rather than of pride 1” 

“ No; for animals in their important actions 
have never varied. Such they are, such they 
have always been; what they know they have 
always known — If they are born perfect, it is that 
there can be no progression amongst them. They 
do not live by their own impulse, but by that given 
them by the Creator. Thus, from the commence- 
ment of the world, the beavers have built their 
huts on the same plan; the caterpillars and spiders 
have spun and woven their cocoons and their webs 
in the same form; the cells of the bees have 
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always formed a regular hexagon ; and lion-ants 
have always traced, without a compass, circles and 
spiral lines. The character of their industry is 
uniformity and regularity, that of the industry of 
man is diversity ; for it comes from free and crea- 
tive thought. Now, observe. Of all the beings 
of creation, man alone has memory, presentiment, 
an idea of duty and hidden causes, reflection, love ! 
He alone is determined by reason, and not by in- 
stinct ; he alone can catch a glimpse of the uni- 
verse in its whole ; he alone anticipates another 
world ; he alone knows life and death !” 

“ Without doubt,” said Charney ; “ but again, 
is what distinguishes him from animals so much 
to his advantage, then? Why has God given us 
reason that misleads, science which deceives us ? 
With our high intelligence, we are often objects of 
pity to ourselves! Why is the only privileged 
Why 
have we not the instinct of animals, or animals 
our reason ¢”” 

“ Jt is that they were not created for the same 
end. God does not expect virtue from them. 
Grant them reason, the liberty of choice in their 
dwellings and in their food, and you instantly de- 
The Creator 
has decreed that the surface of the globe, and even 
its inmost parts, should teem with animated beings, 
And accordingly, 


‘in the plains, in the valleys, in the forests, from 
the summits of the mountains to their abysses, on 
the trees as on the rocks—in the seas, in the lakes, . 
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in the rivers, in the streams, on their banks or in 
their beds, in the sands—as in the swamps—in 
every climate, in every latitude, from one pole to 
the other, all is peopled ; all move in harmony 
with each other. In the depths of the desert, as 
behind a blade of straw, the lion and the ant are 
at the post that has been assigned to them. Each 
has his part, each has his place marked out before- 
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each is there confined within its own limits, for it; 


was necessary that all the squares of this immense 
chess-board should be filled ; they are so; none 
ean leave his place without dying. Man alone 
goes everywhere, and lives everywhere 5 he crosses 
the oceans and the deserts ; he plants his tent on 


the sand, or constructs his palace on the shores of 
' the lake ; he lives in the midst of the snows of 


our AJps, as under the tropical suns ; he has the 


world for a prison !” 


“ But if this world is governed by God,” said 
Charney, “ why 80 many crimes in the bosom of 
human society, and so many disasters in nature ? 
I admire with you the sublime distribution of: 
created beings ; my reason is overwhelmed before 
this vast whole ; but when my eyes turn towards 
man—” 

“ My friend,” interrupted the sage, “ do not 
accuse God either of the errors of man, or the 
eruption of a volcano: he has imposed on matter 
eternal laws, and his work is accomplished without 
his being anxious if a vessel sinks in the midst of 
a tempest, or a town disappears under an earth- 
quake. What matter to him a few existences 
more or less! Thinks he then of death? No! 
but to our soul he has left the care of regulating 
itself ; and what proves it, is the independence of 
our passions. I have shown you animals obey- 
ing in all things the instinct which directs them; 
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having only blind impulses, possessing only quali- 
ties inherent in their species : man alone forms 
his virtues and his vices; he alone has free-will, 
for hiin alone this earth is a world of trials. 
The tree of happiness, which we cultivate here 
below with so many efforts, will only flourish for 
us in heaven. Oh! do not think that God can 
change the heart of the wicked, and will not ; that 
he can leave the just in sorrow, without reserving 
for him a recompense. What could he then have 
willed in creating us? If we were in this world to 
receive the reward of our virtues or ourcrimes, 
all prosperity would be honourable, and a thunder- 
bolt would be a death of infamy ! ” 

Charney was struck with surprise on hearing 
this simple man suddenly attain to eloquence 
from the depth of his convictions ; he followed his 
eye, he admired his noble countenance, on which 
shone all the splendour of a religious soul; and in- 
volunturily he felt moved and affected. 

“ But,” said he in a low voice, “why has not 
God given us a certainty of our immortality 1” 

* Tas he willed it? Ought he to will it?” replied 
the pious man, rising with dignity, and laying his 
hand affectionately on the shoulder of his companion. 
“ Doubt may, perhaps, be necessary to humble the 
pride of our reason. What would be virtue if its 
reward were certain beforehand?) What would 
beeome of free-will ? The mind of man is immense, 
not infinite ; it is at once expanded and contracted. 
It is expanded to make him comprchend his dig- 
nity, and enable him to rise to God by the con- 
templation of his works ; it is contracted to make 
him feel his dependence on that same God. Man 
here below can only see a part, faith does the 
rest—My God! My God!” exclaimed Gerhardi, 
clasping his hands with fervour, and raising to- 
ward heaven his eyes, wet with tears—“ grant me 
thy strength to raise this fallen spirit, who wishes 
to rise towards thee. Lend me thy aid to assist 


hand ; cach moves there in its appointed circle, | this immortal soul, now ignorant of itself, to re- 


Let my words be persuasive, 
But here, what can 
an advocate do to the cause, where all nature 
Is there even so 
much as that necessary? <A flower, an insect, is 
sufficient to proclaim thy Almighty power, to 
reveal to man his future destiny. Oh! let this 
plaut here finish its work, Is it not, my God, 
like all thy creatures, enlightened by thy sun, and 
fertilised by the breath that emanates from thee 1” 

The old man then appeared to forget himself in 
a silent ecstacy—doubtless he was praying in- 
wardly ; and when he turned towards his com- 
panion, he found him with both his hands on the 
back of the rustie bench, his head resting on 
them, and his features also presenting an expres- 
sion of holy meditation. 


sume its flight. 


nd 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In the purified heart of Charney, the blood 
flowed more calmly; in his enlightened mind, 
softer, more consoling, more affectionate thoughts 
succeeded each other. Thus, like the Pié- 
montese sage, he felt a vague desire to expand 
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his soul in tenderness ; he then thought with de- . 


light on beings whom, by links of gratitude or 
friendship, he could attach to himself. Amongst 
these, Josephine, Gerhardi, and Ludovico first 
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‘ offered themselves to people his celestial world. 
_ Then, like shadows, two female forms appeared on 
' the extremities of this rainbow of love that had 


come after the storm, as we see in the pictures of 


| some churches, two seraphim, their heads bent 


forwards, their robes floating, their wings half 


_ spread to mark the limits of Eden. 


his dreams, such he had always found her. 


One of these shades was the fairy of his dreams, 
Picciola the young girl, that pure image born of 
the perfumes of his flowers ; the other, the angel 


of his prison, his second Providence, Teresa 


Gerhardi. 
By a strange contradiction, the first, which only 


existed intidea, alove offered itself to his memory 


under aclear, distinct, and fixed form. He saw 
her slightly contract her brow, her eye sparkle, 
her lips smile. Such she had appeared to him in 
A& to 
Teresa, his eves having never rested upon her, 
or at least believing he had never seen her, but 
through an illusion, wnen, in his transports of gra- 
titude, he invoked her as herself, under what fea- 
tures could she ail bd before him t) Phe seraph 
had her face veiled; and if Charney wished to tui 
aside the veil, it was still the countenance of Pic- 
ciola that appeared—Picciola multiplying herself 
suddenly, whatever he might do, to reeeive the 
homage of the heart destined for her rival. 

One morning, the prisoner, when quite awake, 
thought himself completely a prey to this singular 
hallucination. The day was just begun, Already 
up, he was thinking of Gerhardi. This latter sup. 
posed his liberation was near, and his adicu of the 
evening had been expressed with such touching 
indications of sorrow, that the count had not been 
able to sleep during the night, so much did the 
idea of this separation agitate him. After having 
walked some time up and down his room, his eye 
turned mechanically towards the bench of con- 
ference where, the evening before, he had = con- 
versed of the daughter with the father, when in 
the court of the prison, on that same bench, 
through one of the grey fogs of autumn, he sud- 
denly saw a young woman sitting, She was 
alone, and appeared to be attentively considering 
his plant. 

Charney immediately thought of Teresa --of her 
arrival. 

[vis she,” said he; “and Tam going to see her 
for a moment, then never to sec her more! and 
my eld companion will follow her !” 

As he said thix, the young woman turned her 
head towards him, and the countenance which he 
then perceived was again, and again, and always, 
that of Picciola ! 

In amazement, he passed his hand over his 
brow, his eyes—touched his clothes, the cold bars 
of his window, to assure himsclf that this time he 
was not in a dream. , 

The young woman rose, advanced a few steps 
towards him, and smiling—confused—saluted him 
with a timid gesture. Charney did not reply 
either to this gesture, or to that smile: he looked 
fixedly on the graceful form that moved through 
the mist ; it was the very same which he had for- 
merly seen in the fétes he gave to Picciola—the 
same features that constantly pursued him in his 
thoughts and reveries; and supposing himself at- 
tacked by a feverish delirium, he threw himself on 
his bed to recover his senses. 
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Some minutes after his door opened, and Ludo- 
vico entered. * 

“Alas! alas! good and bad news! aignor 
count,” said he; “one of my birds is going to fly 
away, not over the walls, but through the door, 
So much the better for him, so much the worse for 
you!" 

“What! is it then for to-day 7” 

© T think not, signor count: however, it cannot 
be long, for the act is signed in Paris, they say, 
and it must be on the road to Turin, At least 
the Giovana told her father se before me.” 

“Whatl" cried Charney, half rising from his 
bed 5 “she is arrived | she is here t” 

“At Fénestrala since yoaterday in the even, 
ing, with a permission in La form to come 
amongst us: unfortunately, the orders do not 
allow the drawbridge to be lowered so late for 
n woman, She was obliged to put off her visit till 
to-day. IT knew it very well, myself, but [took 
care not to tell the poor old man: he would not 
have closed au eye through the night, and the 
time would have appeared too long, if he had 
known his daughter was so near him! This 
morning she was tp before the sun, and came with 
the dawn, to wait, in the midst of the foy, at the 
gate of the citadel, the worthy creature of a good 
Giod 1”? 

“But,” interrupted Charney, astonished and 
confused, “has she not remained some time in the 
court, sitting on the beneh ¢” 

And he hurried towards the window, enat a 
glance into the court, and turning towards Ludo- 
vico, said ¢ 

“She is there no longer |” 

“Certainly not; she ia there no longer, but she 
was there,” replied he. “© Yor, she staid there 
while T went up to prepare the good man for the 
visit ; for people sometimes dic of joy. doy, as it 
Keems, resembles strong liquors : a little drop ata 
time is good ; but we must not empty the gourd at 
au single draught. Now, they are together, very 
happy both, and [, seeing them so full of Joy, per 
Bacco! 1 felt suddenly sad. T thought of you, 
signor count—of you, who would soon have to re- 
main without a companion; and | am come to 
remind you, that you still have Ludovico, and 
Picciola also. She is beginning to lose her leaves, 
but that is the effect of the season 5 we must not 
despise her for that.” 

And he went away, without waiting for Charney’s 
reply. 

As to him, not yet recovered from his surprise 
and emotion, he endeavoured to explain this sin. 
gular vision, and began at Icngth to think that the 
sweet imaye assumed by Pieciola the young girl, 
might have been no other than that of Teresa, 
half seen by him formerly at the little grated 
window, and the remembrance of which had 
doubtless been unconsciously retraced in his 
dreams. 

Whilst ho was reasoning thus, the murmur of 
two voices reached his car from the top of the 
stair, and he heard a light, timid foot gliding 
down the steps, searecly touching the stone, by the 
side of the well-known one of the old man. This 
regular sound soon ceased, at his door. He started , 
but Gerhardi alone appeared. 

“She is here,’’ he said, “and waits you by the 


plant.” 
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Charney followed him silently, without having 
the power to articulkte a word, and his heart full 
of constraint and sadness, rather than pleasure. 

Was it the embarrassment of presenting him- 
self before a woman to whom he owed everything, 
and towards whom he could not acquit himself ? 
Did he remember the manner in which that morn- 
ing he had received her smile and salute? Then 
us the separation approached, did he fecl his 
courage and his resignation fail? Whichever of 
these causes it might be, and perhaps of many 
others also, when he presented himself before her, 
in his manners, in his language, no one could 
have recognised the brilliant Count de Charney ; 
the ease of the man of the world, the firmness of 
the philosopher, had given place to a stammering 
awkwardness, to which Teresa, no doubt, owed 
that appearance of coldness and reserve which 
was shown in her answers and manner. 

Notwithstanding all the endeavours of Girhardi 
to place his daughter and friend on an equal foot- 
ing with one another, the conversation at first 
only turned on the common-places of hope and 
consolation for the future. Recovered from his 
first agitation, Charney only saw indifference on 
the calin features of the Turinaise, and casily per- 
suanded himself that in the services she had ren- 
dered him, she had only obeyed the impulse of her 
own adventurous character, or the command of 
her father. 

Then he almost regretted having seen her ; for 
should he find again, when thinking of hey, all her 
former charm? Whilst they were sitting all 
three on the bench, Gerhardi contemplating his 
daughter, and Charney uttering some cold words 
without meaning, as ‘Tercsa was turning towards 
her father, a large medallion that hung round her 
neck, and had been hidden in a fold of her dress, 
escaped. Charney saw on one side of it the 
white hairs of the old man, and on the other a 


— dried Hower, carefully preserved between the silk 


and the crystal, It was the flower that he him- 
self had sent by Ludovico, 

What ! that flower—she had kept it, preserved 
it preciously, near the hair of her father !—of her 
father whom she adored ! The flower of Pigciola 
no longer shone in the hair of the young girl; it 
reposed on her heart! That sight entirely changed 
Charney’s feelings. He again examined Teresa, 
as if she had just undergone a metamorphosis, 
and he discovered what he had not before seen. 
In fact, her face, turned towards her father, was 
enlightened with a double expression of tender- 
ness and serenity ; she appeared then beautiful 
ns Raffaclie’s virgins are baautiful—as pure and 
loving souls are beautiful! Charney slowly fol- 
lowed with his eye that graceful, animated profile, 
where gentleness and strength, energy and timi- 
dity, harmonised 80 well together! It was long 
since he had contemplated a human face so 
resplendent with the light of youth, beauty, and 
virtue! Jie was enchanted with the sight ; and 
after having glanced ever the elegant form of 
her neck, shoulders, and figure, his eyes returned 
to the medallion, on which they earnestly fixed. 

“ You have not, then, disdained my poor pre- 
sent?’? said he, in a low voice 5 but low as he spoke, 
Teresa turned quickly towards him, and her first 
impulse was to replace the ornament ; but, at the 
same time, aud in her turn, she cxamined the 
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change that had passed over the features of the 
count, and both blushed at the same time. 

“What is the matter, my child?’ asked Ger- 
hardi, seeing her emotion. 

“ Nothing,” said she; and immediately resum- 
ing, as if she feared denying to herself a pure and 
honourable feeling; “it was the medallion. Here; 
my father, is your hair.’’ Then turning towards 
Charney—“ See, sir, here is the flower that I 
received from you, and which I keep,—which I 
shall always keep !” 

There was in her words—in the tone of her voice 
—in that instinctive modesty which induced her to 
address her explanation to her father aswell as to 
the stranger—so much at once of frankness and 
modesty, an expression so tender and so chaste, 
that Charney felt a delight such as he had never 
before experienced. 

The rest of the day passed in the expression and 
effusions of a friendship which scemed to increase 
every minute, Setting aside the secret attraction 
that draws us towards each other, intimacy always 
proceeds in proportion to the time we know per- 
mitted us to accomplish the circle of our new 
affections. 

Charney and Teresa had never spoken before 

that day ; but they had thought so much of one 
another, and so few hours remained to them per- 
haps! Thus, when Charney, froma feeling solely 
of etiquette and politeness, was going to retire, 
wishing, he said, after so long an absence, to leave 
the father and daughter quite alone to the happi- 
ness of their reunion— , 
“You quit us!” cried Teresa, retaining him 
by a look, whilst Gerhardi stopped him with his 
hands. ‘“ Are you, then, a stranger to my father 
—or to me?” added she, in a tone of pleasing 
reproach, 

The better to make him comprehend how little 
his prescnee constrained her, she began to detail 
all she had done from her quitting Fénestrella, 
and the means she had employed to unite the two 
captives. Llaving finished her recital, she begged 
Charney to commence his, and to tell her the em- 
ployment of his time, and his vecupations with 
Picciola. 

He then began the history of the first period of 
his captivity ; his weariness of mind, and_ his 
manual labours ; the welcome arrival of his plant, 
its progressive development ; and Teresa, with a 
gay and curious air, pressed him with questions 
on each of his discoveries. 

Seated between the two speakers, Gerhardi, hold- 
ing, in each of his hands, the hand of the daughter 
who was just restured to him, and of the friend he 
was going to leave, listened and looked at them, 
by turns, with a mingled feeling of joy and sad- 
ness. But sometimes the hands of the old man 
approached each other, and consequently those of 
Charney and Teresa. Then the two young people, 
agitated and embarrassed, with speaking looks, 
were silent with their voices. At length, the 
young girl, without any appearance of prudery or 


affectation, gently disengaged her hand, and laying - 


it on her father’s shoulder, carelessly leant her 
head on it, in a graceful attitude, and smilingly 
turned her eyes towards Charney to ask him to 
continue. 

Emboldened and led on by so much grace and 
sclf-possession, he came at length to the relation 
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L have said that 
these were the great events of his life during his 
solitude. He spoke of that simple, attractive 
young girl, in whom Pivciola was personified ; 
and whilst with warmth, with transport, he 
sketched her portrait, the countenance of Teresa 
gradually lost its smile, aud her bosom heaved 
waile listening to him. 

The narrator took care not to name the truc 
model of the sweet image ; but, finishing the his- 
tory and misfortunes of nis plant, he described 
the moment when, by order of the commandant, 
the dying Pieciola was going to be torn from the 
earth before his eyes, 

* Poor Picciola!’’ cried Teresa ; “ah! thou 
belongest to me also, dear little one ! for 1 con- 
tributed to thy deliverance !”’ 

And Charney, transported with joy, thanked her 
in his heart for that adoption, which thus esta- 
blished a holy community between him and her. 


ees 


CHAPTER IX. 


CHARNEY certainly would very willingly and for 
ever have renounced liberty, fortune, the world, 
if his days could have thus flowed on in prison-— 
between Tevesa and her father, That young girl 
—he loved her as he had never loved. That sen- 
timent,—at once passionate and gentle, bitter and 
suothing, like an acid fruit which pleases the mouth 
while irritating itj—until then a stranger to his 
soul, now took possession of it. It was revealed 
to him by the agonies of an uuknown joy, by enio- 
tions of tenderness which comprehended all things 
—God, man, and the whole of nature. He felt as 
though his mind, heart, bosom, were expanding 
and enlarging to contain the hopes, the projects, 
the sensations, which were crowding upon him. 

The next day all three were again in the court, 
by the side of the plant—the two friends on the 
bench, Teresa opposite to them on a chair, which 
Ludovieo had had the forethought to bring down. 

She had brought some female work with her 
—embroidery ; and, happiness on her features, 
her countenance coloured with the hue of health 
and pleasure, her head following the movements 
of her needic, raising her eyes at the same time 
with her hand, she east her smile by turns on her 
father and Charney, throwing in some gay, trifling 
observations in the midst of their grave conversa- 
tion, Then, at length, she rose, and, without 
earing for interrupting the two thinkers, she 
pressed her father in her arms, and kissec his 
grey hair. 

That conversation which she imtcrrupted was 
not resumed ; Charney fell into deep meditation, 

Was he loved by Teresa? At this inquiry, 
which he addressed to himself, two opposing feel- 
ings agitated him at the same time: he feared to 
believe it—he trembled to doubt it. She had pre- 
served the flower he had given, and had proniused 
to keep it for ever ; she was agitated when, in the 
evening, their hands approached on the old man’s 
knees ; her bosom heaved at the revital of his 
passionate dreams ; but those words, uttered in so 
tender a voice, were spoken before her father. 
What interpretation could he give to those flattcr- 
ing signs—signs of p'ty, interest, and devotion ! 
Had she not given him proufs of it, long before 
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this interview, whet their eyes had not yet met— 
when they had never exchanged a wordt Foo! ! 
fool! who believes so easily he has s place in that 
heart, which is entirely filled by a sentiment of 
filial tenderness, and mistakes the modest shrink- 
ing of a maiden for the palpitations of love. 

Vhat matter? he loves her ; he will love her 
lung-—for ever; and for a phantom, henecforth 
insufficient, substitute that angelic realit 

That love he will lock up in his own or ; to 
seck to make it shared would be a crime. Why 
should he poison so fair a future? Are they not 
dostined to live separated from each other ;—she 
free and happy in the midst of a world where she 
Will not be long in choosing a husband ; he alone, 
in his prison, where he must remain with Pieciola 
and his eternal remembrances of an instant ¢ 

Thus the part of Charney was soon taken ; from 
that day, from that moment, he will affeet indif- 
ference towards Teresa, or at least he will wrap 
himself up in the false seniblanee of calm, tran- 
quil friendship, Woe to her, wee to both, if she 
loved him ! 

Full of these fine projects, when he roused him- 
self from his reflections, he heard the father and 
daughter carrying ona lively conversation. 

She was entirely occupied by the prospect. of 
her father’s approaching deliverance, and appeared 
tobe trying to eonvinee dhe oid man of it, whe, 
cither feignedly or from eonviction, was athrming 
that the year would certainly end before his cap- 
tivity. 

“1 know the delays of Court 3 so little a thing 
is sufficient to suspend the justice or good mten- 
tions of powerful men 1” 

“lf it be thus,” said Teresn, “to-morrow 1 
will return to Turin to hasten the execution of 
their promises.” 

“Why should we be in such a hurry 2” said 
Gerhardi. 

“What! do you then prefer your confined dark 
room, and this wretched court, to your house and 
beautiful gardens of La Colline ¢” 

This disposition evinced by Peresa, the kind of 
impaticnce she showed to leave Fenestreda, ought 
to have pleased Charney, by proving to him that 
he was not loved, and that the danger he dreaded 
for her was far from being imminent. Yet what 
favoured his) wishes so well, distressed him = so 
much as to make him at once forget his intended 
part. He affected neither indifference, nor ealm, 
tranquil friendship. A prey to painful vexation, 
he could not help showing it; but Teresa did not 
appear to pay any attention to him, exeept to joke 
with him on his silegee and discontented air; and 
again she resumed her arguments to prove that if 
the decree was much Jonger delayed, she must 
immediitely go to Menou, and even to the Em- 
peror, to Paris, if necessary ! 

She, usually so considerate, 40 reserved, seemed 
suddenly under the influence of an incomprehen- 
sible desire to jest and talk. 

“ What is the matter with thee this morning 1” 
said her father, quite astonished to sec her thus 
gay before the poor captive whom they were so 
soon going to leave behind them. 

Charney knew not what to think of her. 

It was that Teresa also had made the same re- 
flections as Charney. The day before she had not 
felt the approach of love, but she had discovered 
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she would willingly accept it for herself, with its 
risks and its perils; but, like him also, she dreaded 
it for the other; and this joy of loving, this fear of 
being loved, led her into those contradictions to 
herself, and that profusion of words, by which she 
strove to stifle the feelings of her heart. 

But soon all these efforts, all this attempt to 
disguise their true sentiments, suddenly failed of 
dherselves on both sides at once. Calmly atten- 
tive to, the accounts of Gerhardi, who was telling 
them how often he had known prisoners, whose 
pardon had been publicly announced, vainly wait 
the effect of it during whole months, they suffered 
themselves to be convinced with pleasure, with 
delight ; it might have been said that henceforth 
and for ever, that prison might serve them for an 
asylum, 80 many projects succeeded one another 
for the next and for the following days, and that, 
united there with their guardian angel, the cap- 
tives now had but one thing to dread—liberty for 
one only ! 

All three having recovered their serenity, the 
philosophers had resumed their discussions, and 
Teresa her embroidery and joyous conversation. 

A pale ray of sunshine enlivened the court, and 


| lightened up the countenance of Teresa ; the wind, 


which was rising, slightly agitated the folds and 
ribands of her collar; and, for an instant suspend- 


_ ing her work, her head thrown back, shaking her 


hair from her brow, she seemed delighting in air, 


| light, and happiness, when suddenly the little door 


of the yard opened. 
Captain Morand, followed by an officer and 


' Ludovico, came to notify to Gerhardi that the act 
of his liberation was arrived. 
quit the prison immediately ; a carriage waited 
"near the A 

| his daughter to Turin ! 


Gerhardi was to 
acis of the place, to transport him and 


On the entrance of the commandant, Teresa had 


| risen. She soon sunk again upon her chair, took up 
_ her work, and, in the look that she then threw on 


Charney, he might have seen how rapidly were 


| effaced from that noble countenance the lively 


colour and the joyous smiles. But Charney him- 
self remained on the bench, with his head bowed 
down while they were communicating to Gerhardi 


| the papers which re-established him in his honours, 


and restored him to liberty. The preparations for 


| gs arte could not be long. 


audovico had already come down from the 
chamber of the former prisoner, with the trunk 
containing his effects. The officer waited to ac- 
company him to Turin. The hour of separation 
was come. ‘Teresa rose again, and Aiea oc- 
cupied in endeavouring to put her work into her 
bag, and arranging her collar; then she tried to 
draw on her gloves; she could not do it. 

Charncy now, summoning all his resolution, ad- 
vanced towards Gerhardi, and opened his arms : 

* Adieu, my father !”’ 

“ My son ! my dear son !” sobbed his old com- 
panion—-“Courage—depend on us—adieu! adieu!” 

Hie pressed him some time to his bosom, then 
suddenly loosening him from his embrace, he 
turned towards Ludovico, and the better to hide 
his emotion, addressed to, him some last useless 
recommendations for him whom he left alone. 
Ludovico made no answer, but offered his arm to 
the old man, who required support. 
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that it had long been in her haf, Like Charney, 








In the mean time, Charney approached Teresa, 
to take leave of her also. One hand on the back 
of the chair, her eyes fixed on the ground, she 
stood melancholy and motionless in her place, as 
though she would never quit that residence. When 
she saw Charney beside her, she recovered herself, 
and looked at him some moments without saying 
anything. He was pale and dejected, and words 
seemed to fail his lips. Suddenly forgetful of her 
resolutions, she stretched her hand towards the 
plant of the captive. 

“It is our Picciola whom I take to witness,” 
said she : she could articulate no more. 

One of her silk mittens, which she held in her 
hand, dropped: Charney picked it up, impressed a 
kiss upon it, and silently returned it to her. 

Teresa took the mitten, and with it dried the 
tears that gushed from her eyes, and then returned 
it to Charney, with a last look of love, a last smile 
of hope. 

“ Au revoir!” she exclaimed, and she led 
her father out of the little court. 

The count followed them with his eyes; they 
were gone; the little door had long closed between 
them and him; and he remained as if petrified, his 
eye fixed on that spot, and his hand still convul- 
sively pressing to his heart the little mitten of 
Teresa ! 

eee 


CONCLUSION. 


A PHILOSOPHER has said that greatness must be 
lost to be appreciated: he might have said the 
same of fortune, of happiness, of all those pleasant 
advantages to which the mind so easily becomes 
habituated. 

Never did the prisoner so fully value the wisdom 
of Gerhardi, the virtues and charms of his daugh- 
ter, as after the departure of his two guests. Deep 
dejection suceceded to the vivid excitement of a 
day. The efforts of Ludovico, the cares that Pie- 
civla claimed, were not sufficient to remove it ; yet 
those germs of strength and of morality, drawn 
from the source of his sweet studies, at length pro- 
duced their fruit, and he recovered his spirits. 

During the struggle his character was perfected. 
He had at first blessed his solitude, which permit- 
ted him to converse with himself of his absent 
friends ; afterwards he saw with joy some one 
come and sit on the bench where the old man’s 
place had remained empty. 

Of his new companions, the first and the most 
assiduous was the chaplain of the prison, that good 
priest whom he had formerly repulsed so harshly. 
Informed by Ludovico of the deep sadness to which 
the prisoner was a prey, he presented himself, 
forgetful of the past, to offer his consolations ; and 
they were reccived with gratitude. Better dis- 
posed towards mankind, Charney was not long in 
loving him ; and the rustic seat again became the 
bench of conference. The philosopher praised the 
wonders of his plant, and those of nature; he re- 
peated the lessons of the old Gerhardi : the priest, 
without entering into the discussion of dogmas, 
spoke of the sublime morality of Christ, and each 
derived support from the other. 

The second visiter was the commandant of the 
fortress, Captain Morand. Known better, he was 
a very good sort of man, with his heart in a mili- 


tary situation; that is to say, he only tormented 
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| his people by word of command ; he almost recon- 
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ciled Charney to subaltern tyrants. 

At length Charney paid his adieu to the abbé 
as well as to the captain. One fine day, when he 
least expected it, the gates of the prison were 
opened for him also. 

On his return from Austerlitz, Napoleon, en- 
treated by Josephine, who perhaps had had some 
intercessor with her for the prisoner of Fénestrella, 
had an account given him of the seizure that had 
been made there. They brought the linen manu- 
scripts to the emperor, which had been deposited 
in the archives of the minister of justice ; he looked 
over them himself, and, after a mature cxamina- 
tion, declared aloud that the Count de Charney 
was a madman, but a madman henceforward harm. 
less. ‘He who can thus prostrate his intellect 
before a blade of grass,” said he, “may make an 
excellent botanist, but no longer a conspirator. I 
grant him pardon ; let his estates be restored to 
him ; and let him cultivate them himself, if such be 
his good pleasure !” 

Charncy then, in his turn, quitted Fénestrella ! 
But he did not go alone. Could he separate him- 
self from his first, his constant friend! After hav- 
ing had it transplanted into a large box well filled 
with good earth, he brought his Picciola away in 
triumph ;—Picciola, to whom he owes his reason ; 
Picciola, who has saved his life; Picciola, from 
whose bosom he has drawn his consoling convic- 
tions ; Picciola, who has made him acquainted with 
friendship and love; Picciola, in short, who has 
just restored him to liberty ! 

And as he was crossing the drawbridge of the 
fortress, a large, rough hand was suddenly extended 
towards him. “ Signor cqunt,” said Vudovico, 
stifling strong emotion, “ give me your hand ; now 
we can be friends, since you are going, since you 
quit us, since we shall not see one another again ! 
—Thank God !” 

Charney threw himself on his neck—“ We shall 
see one another again, my dear Ludovico ! Ludo- 
vico, my friend!’ And after having embraced 
him, after having pressed his hand a hundred 
times, he left the citadel. 

He had passed the esplanade, left behind him 
the hill on which the fortress was situated, croased 
the bridge thrown over the Clusane, and was al- 
ready turning for the road to Susn: a voice was 
still raised, crying aloud from the ramparts, 

“ Adicu, signor count! Adieu, Picciola !” 

Six months after, a rich equipage stopped before 
the state prison of Fénestrella. A traveller got 
out, and asked for Ludovico Ritti. Tt was the old 
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captive, come to pay a visit.¢o his friend the jailor. 
A young lady leant per two hands affectionately 
on the arm of the traveller. That young lady was 
Teresa Gerhardi, countess of Charney. Together 
they visited the court, and the chamber, formerly 
inhabited by ennui, incredulity, and hopelessness, 
Of all the aa tgp sentences that had blackened 
the white walls, one only remained : 


“Science, talents, beauty, yeuth, fortune— all. 


here below, are powerless to bestow happiness,” 

Teresa added, “ Without love !” 

A kisa that Charney imprinted on her brow 
confirmed what she had thus written. 

The count had come to beg Ludovico to he god- 
father to his first child, as he had been to Pieciola ; 
and he found that he must hold himself in readi- 
ness towards the end of the year. 

Their mission accomplished, they returned to 
Turin, where Gerhardi expected them in their 
beautiful domain of La Colline. 

Near his own private apartments, in the centre 
of a rich bed, enlightened and warmed by the rays 
of the rising sun, Charney had placed hia plant, 
that no other might interfere with its growth. 
By his order no strange han | was to interfere with 
it, its culture, its health. He had forbiddon it, 
He alone was to watch over it. It was an occu- 
pation, a duty, a debt, imposed by his ae 

How rapidly the days passed on then!  Sur- 
rounded by large gardens—on the borders of a 
river—under a beautiful aky, Charney tasted the 
life of the happy of the world, Time added a new 
charm—na new strength to all these bonda ; for 
habit, like the ivy of our walls, cements and con- 
solidates what it cannot destroy. The friendship 
of Gerhardi, the love of Teresa, the blessings of 
those who lived beneath his rvof—nothing was 
wanting to his happiness ; and the moment arrived 
when th 
Charney became a father! 

Oh ! then his heart overflowed with bliss, His 
tenderncss for his daughter seemed to redouble 
that which he bore to his wife. 
tired of contemplating, of adoring them both. 
To leave them for a moment was a punishment ! 


In due time Ludovico arrived to keep his pro- | 


mise; he first wished to visit his former pod: 
danghter—that of the prison, But, alas! in the 


nudst of these transports of love, of that happiness | 


which filled the habitation of La Calline, the 


source of all its joys, of all that happiness, /a | 
povera Picctola, was dead—--dead for want of | 


attention ! 
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at happiness would be still more increased. | 


He was never | 





